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By the Right Honourable 
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| Farl ot MON MOU TH. 
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WHOLE WORK 
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'-27,, and are to be ſold at his Shop at the King's 


Printed for -»-. + ** + 
| Arms 1n the Poxltry. MDC LXXVIII. 


BDUNI © 43an 3212 


To the Reader of Cardinal Bentivoglio's Guerra di F ian- 
dra , Tranſlated by the Right Honourable the Earl of 


MONMOUTH. 


Boaſting the Spaniard lofty, Toſcan (weet, 
And airy French to pace with graceful feet: 
Whole wel-tun'd Layes, in Times, than Ours, lets rude, 
By ſome, whoſe haſty Vanity t'intrude 
Into the Preſs, having been renared hoarle, 
Senſe, and Words, maſſacred without remorſe: 
They, by Fartaſtick-prejudice, condemn 
Young Travelers infeftion, root and ſtem 
Of all Tranſlations; as implicitly, 
As ſome damn all who on a Scaffold dye. 

But *tis not now, as when Squire Jeffrey liv'd; 
The Tongue's not cramp'd ere it can be repriev'd: 
Words, here, are facil, apt, lgngeants 
Such, as not make the Senſe too Wide, nor ſcant. 
His Pex not racks the Reader, as ſome do, 

But gives us eaſe, pleaſure, and profit too. 

He is our Underſtanding's Optickz We, 

By ſuch a PerſpeFive much clearer ſee. 

The Map of l[taly's choice Language, here, 

To Brittiſh eyes, in Landskip does appear : 
Though that the Garden of the World we do 
Eſteem; Thzs 1s that Garder's Garden too : 
Where flow'rs,. tranſplanted thus, become more fair, 
Fragrant, and rarifi'd, by ſuch pure air. 

Nor is't an eafie work ; firice two, we ſce, 
Joyn'd, with ſucceſs, 1'th* Gall:ck-Hiſtory. 

But He, our Atlas, bears this weight alone; _ 
And now, by th' Mozarch of Trazſlatofs known. 

If Bentivoglio, then, the Peace not break, 

When Spaniard, French, and Dutch, His language ſpeak 3, 
No more can He their 4iale&s tranſprels, | 

Who gives them both our or7amert and dre{s. 

Good, is not ſo myſteriouſly good, 

To become leſs for being #zderſtood. | 

What-ere He did, was ſomething wore than wel; 
But, here, He may be ſaid, Himpelf texcel ; 

Since th' Authors ſoul, her ſuperſtition fled, _ 
Is ſo transfus'd in Him; ſhould, from the dead, 
Pzythagoras now riſe again, by this 

Alone Hee'd prove his Metempſychoſts. 

But I preſume no praiſe; that fits Him beſt, 
Who can contaim Himſelf, and ſuch a Greſt - 
Only in honour to Nobl:ty, 

That with ſome Traiz it ftill attended bez 

Though made, by Moſt, our Conntry's fr and ſhame ; 
To ray. ſupport Hzs ſtate, not raiſe His fame 3 

In this Corteggzo, I a Servant, lo! 

Crowd, when His vertzes in Proceſſion go. 


; Here are, who Languages a Myſterie _ 
Would make, that yet does undiſcover'd lye ; 


A 2 R. BAKER 


F 


—— 


To the Right Honourable the EARL of 
MONMOOTYHTſ; 


Upon his Tranſlation of BENTivoGL1o. 


Mr Loxv., 

As their great Letter of Exchange, by you 
The learn'd of Foreign Nations, make a true \ 

Payment to us, of what they wiſely thought 

Fir to InſtruG, or for example Taught. 

You are the Bank, where they addreſs their Store ; 

You give it all to us, yet make it more : 

For, fee how\much in knowledge we do thrive 

By reading them in You ; they do derive 

From You ſo much of Honour and Renown, 

\Which makes this Nation love them as their own. 

Now what ſhall we return, my Lord, who are 

Improv'd by You, without our Coft or Care / 

We can but wiſh Your Fa&ry to Increaſe, 

Your Credit and Employment ne'r to ceaſe ; 

Learn'd Correſpondents, to advance Your gains 

In Honour, the Reward of Learned pains. 

That oblig'd Rome may to your Name preſent 

But as much Fame, as to her Son y have lent; 

And Belgia when ſhe on her Reckoning looks, 

Confeſs her ſelf a Debtor in your Books. 


; Tour Lordſbips moſt [ 0 Servant, 
| PH. FROWDE. 


— 


THE 


SIATIONER 


TO FRE 


RFADER 


F Ifay this Book hath been often call'd for, you may be- 
lieve me. For, none who are not un-read or un-travell'd, 
but know what value is paid to BENTIVOGLTIO; 
not-only in /taly, whole Language it wears, and in Flan- 

ders which gave it Subject ; but in France and Spain, who by 
worthy Tranſlations have made 1t their own. *Tis therefore no 
wonder it hath been {ſo oft Re-printed in French, bur that it 
came no ſooner into Engliſh. And the rather becauſe (to ſpeak 
the Author's words ) Whoſoewer ſhall conſuder the ſucceſſes of this 
War, ſhall find ſo many and ſo illuſtrious Scenes of warious acci- 
Jexts, as be ſhall be compell'd to confeſs, that never any afforded 
more matter of humane inftru&ion, For marvellous it is, that a 
few Fiſher-men thould fight ſo long with a Monarch, fo vaſt and 
puiſlant, that the Sun both riſes and ſets in his Dominions, 
when the opening of a Sluce, or cutting of a Damm would 
drown them and their Country. How this was done, the Riſe 
and Growth, the Deſign as well as the Aion, are skilfully and 
clearly told you in this Book. If you ask why 'tis call'd The 


WARS OF FLANDERS, which ſtrictly taken, is bur 


one Province of Seventeen, (* and this Book ſpeaks. equally the 
Wars of all the reſt) our Author himſelf Anſwers it, Page 2. 
And if you read bur the very firſt Leat, *twill furniſh you ſuffi- 
ciently ( without farther Pretace ) to the whole WORK. Ir 
likely may diſpleaſe you to ſee him fiile the Enemy Heretick and 
Schiſmatick ; but conſider 'tis the uſual Language of that Church 
whereof he was a Member ; and Writers who are of the contra- 
ry Perſuaſion , do beſtow as ſharp Epithetes' on Him and his 
Friends. This I now offer, 1s an accurate Hiſtory of the [ARS 
OF FLANDERS, and how the Author hath perform'd the 
Work, there needs no Evidence but the word of Learned Gro- 
tins, who ( in a Letter to Monſieur Pu Maurier the French Am- 
baſſador ar the Hague) lays, & T confeſs my Expectation was 


© much 


« much deceiv'd in Cardinal BENTIVOGLIO; I could not hope 
« from the hand of an Enemy to receive ſo impartial a Hiſtory of 
« our Wars : I doubted not bis Ability, for I had formerly ſeen ſome 
« Diſcourſes of his ; but this ſhews he knew what to write, and 
« wrote what he knew : His Education abroad, and long Reſidence 
<« in Flanders enabled hits for both ; My Countrey will by this be a 
<« Gainer and a Loſer : Our Courage and Diligence was equal to 
« theirs, our Swords as ſharp; but now BENTIVOGLIO 


&« bath Conquer d us with his Pen, and will wound us to Poſterity. 


Ad 


Ad Comitem Monumethenſem de 
BENTIV OG LIO ſao. 


ILoribus Angligenis non hanc tibi ne&o Corollam, 
Cum ſatis indigenis te probet ipſe Liber ; 
Per me Roma ſciet tibi ſe debere, quod Anglo 

' Romanus dzdicit cultins ore lequi ; 
4 Ultima que tellus Aquilas duce Cxſare widit, 
Candida Romulidum te duce ſcripta widet : 
Conſilio ut quondam Patriam nil juveris, eſto, 
Sed fludio cives ingenioque juwas ; 
q Namgue dolis Liber hic inflructus &» arte Bataya, 
A Belga nobis ut caveamus, ait ; 
Horremus per te civilis dira furoris 
Vulnera, diſcordes Flandria quaſſa monet ; 


f 
| 
| Hic diſcat Miles pugnare, orare Senator, 


Qui regnant, leni ſceptra tenere manu : 

Made ( Comes ) wirtute nov? weſtri erdinis ingens 
Ornamentum, evi dalicieque tui; 

Dum ftertunt alii ſomno, winique ſepulti, 
Nobilis antiquo flemmate digna facts, 


; E D. WALLER. 
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I ——————— 


To the EARL of MONMOQUT H: 


On his Tranſlation of BENTIVOGLIO. 


Hoſe who could:rule the ancient World with eaſe, 
Could firialy govern all, yet none diſpleale, 
Were thoſe who cheriſh'd Learning ; not becauſe 
Ic wrapt in rev'renc'd Myſtery the Laws ; 

Nor that 1t did the Nobles civilize, 

Bur rather that ic made the People wile ; 

Who found by reading Story ( where we ſee 

What the moſt knowing were, or we ſhould be ) 

Thar only Peace breeds bliſs, and only they 

Breed Peace, who ( wiſely fooliſh ) Pow'r obey, 

Of ſuch importance for the Publick good 

Is Learning, when by th' People underſtood ; 

Bur thoſe who dreſs it in a foreign Tongne, 

Serve Meat in cover'd Plate to make them long ; 

Whilſt thoſe who foreign Learning well rranſlate, 

Feed weak Minds full, and at the cheapeſt rate. 

This you have done, my Lord ! which only ſhows 

How free your Mind in publick Channels flows : 

But it that good to which ſome Men are born, 

Do leſs then good-acquir'd our Names adorn; 

The ceaſleſs nature of your Kindneſs then, 

Still ready to inform un-Janguag'd Men, 

Deſerves leſs Praiſe, if rightly underſtood, 

Than does your Judgment how to do Men good ; 

Which none can value at too high a rate, 

Judging the chozce of Anthors you tranſlate. 
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HISTORY 


Wars of Flanders. 


PART I. BOOK IL. 


Arn Introdution to the Hiſtory. The ſcituation and Government of the Provinces of Flanders. 
The firſt occaſions of the War deſcribed, In what condition Flanders was, when the Ca- 
tholick, King, Philip the ſecond, reſolved to leave thoſe Countrys, and to return for Spain. 
The general States, upon his departure, are aſſembled together at Gaunt. His Speech to 
the Dutcheſs of Parma, (whom he leaves Regent of thoſe Provinces ) concermng the man- 
ner of Govrning them. He departs, and goes his journey by Sea, Divers difficulties 
which the Dutcheſs meets withal at the beginning of her Government, and eſpecially in mat- 
ters of Religion. The Nobility begin to ſtir , and cannot tolerate the too great authority 
of Cardinal Granville ; but chiefly the Prince of Orange, the Counts of Egmont and 
Horne, Their grievances or complaints, they write all three joyntly to the King, declar- 
2ng openly againſt Granville, and deſire that he may be removed from Flanders. The 


King will not give way thereunto They are ſcandalized at the refuſal, and together with 


the reſt of the Nobles, are ſo much the more incens'd againſt Granville - they come to open 
contempt of him, And finally, force the King to remove him from thence. 


MH E Provinces of Flanders in former ages, were divided one from 
=»C another: almoſt every one of them had its particular Prince z bur 
rather Titular, than effential. Afterward, at ſeveral times they 
by degrees joyned one with another. The male Line failed in ma- 
ny of them, and Women came to ſucceed; by whole Marriages 
the States in thoſe Parts began chiefly to increaſe 5 and together 
2G with the ſtrength of the States, the prerogative of Princes. By 
V8 this means the houſe of Burgundy did at laſt unite thoſe Provinces 
into one body, and govern'd them with ſuch greatneſs. And af- 
terwards the Houſe of Auſtria came to poſſet; and govern them in greater glory. The 
firſt of this Family on whom the Inheritance fell, was Philip the firſt, Son and Succeſſor 
to Mary, the laſt Princeſs and Heir of the Burgundian bloud. From Philip who dyed 
in the flower of his age, came Charles, and from Charles, Philip the ſecond. Charles pofleſt 
Flanders in great quiet 3 but in the firſt year of Philips ſucceſſion, thole Provinces grew 
into ſuch alteration, through divers home-bred , and foreign occaſions, as the miſchief 
creeping in from the very beginning by degrees, now in one ſort, now in another, it 
at laſt broke forth into open tumults; and from tumults into one of the longeſt, and 
moſt bitter Wars that hath at any time happened. The events of this war is that 
which I undertake to deſcribe ; which doubtleſly are the greateſt and moſt famous which 
can be expogd to the Worlds Theatre, Forty years of continual troubles have paſt 
over ſince the firſt tumults, to the beginning of the Truce for twelve years. In which 
time, as alſo in the times following, wherein the Truce being ended, Arms were reaſ- 
ſumed - he who ſhall conſider the ſucceſſes of this war, thall find ſo many and fo 
illuſtrious Scenes of various accidents, as he ſhall be compell'd to confeſs, that never 
any afforded more copious matter of Humane Inſtruions; or that any war more me- 
morable than this, was ever written of, either in Ancient or Modern Hiſtories, You 
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2 T be Hiſtory of Parr. 
ſhall fete Countries of a finall circuit, conteſting with a mighty Monarchy , but you ſhall 
ſee them fo favour'd by the Arms of Natuze, by the Sea, and Rivers, and by Forces 
from abroad with all poſſible ailiftance, as it is not to be wondred it they have made 1o 
long oppotition, and if they continue Kill to make it more vigoroutly then ever. You, 
in tacir unvanquiit'd Rebllion, ſhall ſee the rage of Hereſte againſt the Church, joyn- 
ed to the lice 07 SubjeRts againſt their Prince: And Flanders divided within her 1c!t, 
milerably to confune by wars, cauſed no lets by Religion, than by State-Intereſt;, and 
ſet on {ire no lefs by internal, thea by external Forces. -You ſhall fee bloudy battles, 
unheard of fieges, dreadful fackings, firings, and ruins: Succeſſes at Sea, which will nor 
vield tor cruelty, to thote by Land 3 and wars carried with no lels Atrocety from the 
neighdouriys Seas of Europe , into th? moſt remote Seas of the Jndies. Bulinefs will 
ſometimes appear amidſt arms: and amidf the raiging noy!z of war, the natural detire 
of peace. Yet ruine, death, and deſtruction, ſhall be ſeen to prevail on all fides; And 
it ſhall appzar, that on the fatal fields of Flanders, as on the Lifts of a publick Com- 
bate, almoZ ail the Nations of 'Exrope have ftrove, and as it were vied to vent forth 
their anger and malice, and with their fyvord in hand to buckle themſelves ſtill more 
obitinately one againſt the 0: her. 

But beiore [ enter upon my intended Narration of the mentioned Afﬀeairs, it will be 
requiſite that I take their beginnings from a little further off  ſhewing firſt what the 
condition of the Provinces of Flanders was, and how the Neighboring Countreys were 
diſpoſed, when the mentioned Commotions began to the end that their more inward 
cauſes being known, the ſuture ſucceſſes may be the better underſtood, ?Tis then known 
to all men, that the Provinces of Flanders paſt from the Line of Burgundy, into the 


houle of eAuſtria, in mann:r as hath been already ſaid. The aboveſaid Provinces are 


{cituated upon the utmoſt confines of that Northern Continent of Emrepe, which neigh- 
bours moſt upon Germany and France. Some of them theretore go under the name of 
Galla Belgica, but all of them in common upder the name of the Low-Countryes of 
Germany ;, and more commonly by the name of Flanders. In time paſt, when they were 
all joyned together in one body, they made up.the nua:ber of 17 Provinces, and were 
divided into the Dukedomes of Brabant, Limburg, Lucerburg, and Ehclderland: into 
the Counties of Flanders, Artors, Holland, Hennault, Zealand, Namures and Zutfen : 
into the Marquefate of the Holy Empire; and into the LorUivips of Friefland, Malines 
Utricht, Overiſſell and Gron:nghen, To which Countries was added, (but not as of the 
lame body) the City of Cambray, together with the Territory of Cambreſs;, and like- 
wiſe the County of Burgundy, which 1s divided from all the reft by the interpoſition of 
Lorain, Thele Provinces were very conformable onz to another, in the inſtitucion of 
Laws and Government. The Catholick Reiigion flouriiht equally in all of them, and 
the States repreſenting each of them, were generally formed of three torts of Pertons ; 
Ecclefiaſticks , the Nobility, and the more common fort ot people. The Ecclehiaſticks 
were for the moſt part Monaſtical Abbots, who lived in their Monaſteries, which were 
uſually feated in th: Country. The Nobles , were of the beſt qualified families, who 
likewiſe reſided commonly in the Countrey, in their Lordſhips, and Caſtles: and the 
meaner. fort of people were Tradeſmen , and Artificers living in Citiesz Civil and cri- 
minal caufes were within the Cogniſance of the Counicls or each Frovince , or of the 
Magiſtracy of every City; according to the quality of the affair, and the Inſtitutions 


of the Place: and Appeals were generally made to a fupream Tribunal, which was pla- 


ced in Malznes, as the place moſt commodious for the whole Countrey. Three moſt re- 
markable Councels handled the affairs of Covernment at Court ; The Councel of State, 
the privy Councel, and the Councel of the Exchequer, or Treaſurie. The firſt was com- 
poſed of tome of the chieteſt Lords of the Provinces, and of ſome Churchmen likewiſe 
and Gownmen, and things of greateſt conſequence were therein treated of : in the {e- 
cond, which conſiſted wholly of Lawyers, ſuch matters of Juſtice were reſolved on, for 
which it was neceſſary to have recourſe to the Supream Authority of the Prince. And 
in the third, the Prince his Patrimonial revenues were managed, as alſo all contribution- 
monies, according to the need of the Provinces, which paſt through the hands of two or three 
of better account, and of other inferior Officers: and ſometimes the States-General of 
the whole Countrey were afſembled : but this was only in the moſt weighty affairs ; and 
wherein neceſſity more than good will brought the Prince to ſee his people united to-. 
Sether in one body - left they upon ſuch occaſions might be fo bold as rather to im- 
poſe laws than receive them. This was the former form of the Government of the Pro- 
vinces of Flanders in General. The People there have always enjoyed many Prerogatives 
and Priviledges in the form of their Government: and therefore have yielded unto their 
Princes an obedience mixt with libertie. No place can more abound in all things requi- 


fite for humane life, than Flanders doth, ſet wine and ſome others things afide. The 
winters 
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winters there are not too exceſſive cold, the colds being rather long, than ſharp, and 
tranſ{greſſing much more in moiſture than in hard weather. The Country is full of naviga- 
ble rivers ; and which for the moſt part, by the flowing of the ſea, bring the ſea it ſelf, 
and the commerce thereof very far into the continent : but it is no lefler full of great 
Towns, Cities, and inhabitants, who for the moſt part are tall of ſtature, of a candid 
aſpe&, and almoſt of as candid nature, much given to Traffick , and of a pleaſant and 
tractable nature, when they are not angred ; but altogether as contumcaious, implacable, 
and revengefull, when offended. 

The poſſeſſion of theſe parts, falling (as hath been faid) upon Philip of Auſtria, he be- 
got his eldeſt fon (harles in Gannt , which is the chiefeſt City of the peculiar Province 
of Flanders ; who likewiſe inherited the Kingdom of Spain; and not long after was made 
Emperour of Germany. This Charles being born in Flanders, paſt his firſt childhood there, 
and was afterwards oftner ſeen there, than in any other part of his ſo many Kingdoms - 
and Provinces, in the fo frequent voyages which he continually made for the adminiftra- 
tion of their ſeveral governments: together with the inclination which nature had given 
him towards the Dutch by his being born and bred up amongſt them, he alwayes ſhew- 
ed a particular affeQion to them, by making uſe of them in his weightieſt and moſt im- 
portant affairs. Signeur De Ceures had the charge and government of him in very Am- 
ple manner in his youth z Cardinal Adrian, who was afterwards Pope Adrian the ſixth, 
together with Cexres, govern'd Spazn in his abſence > Charles De Laonia governed the 

B 2 King- 
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Kinsdom of Nap'es, as allo all the affairs of Jraly, for a long time, with almoſt an ah- 
{olure Authoritie. And in the wars of Germany , eſpecially in thoſe which burſt forth 
often in his time rowards the Frontiers of France, of all other his Dominions, he made 
moſt ut2 of the Flanders forcesz upon all which occaſions, the Flemiſh Nobility was al- 
waves greatly honoured and favored by. him , and very great was the demonſtration of 
love waich hz: ſhzwed towards thoſe Countryes; the people whereof forgat not Charles 
his great afability to them in his render years, and how graciouſly he alwayes heard 
and received them: and that of a Prince becoming a private man, he would oft times 
lay aſide his publick Majeſtie, to make his particular affeftion towards them appear the 
more ; which cauſed them alwayes to ſhew all requiſite obedience, and conſtant devotion 
toward him, unleſs it were in that little Commotion in Gaunt, which was quieted as ſoon 
as bezun. Flanders after this injoyed full and perfc& felicity as long as he lived; for 
except it were in the Frontiers toward France, which ſometimes ſuffered by taking up of 
Arms, all the reſt of the Provinces injoyed<a flouriſhing Peace , and perpetual tranquili- 
tie, in fuch fort, as it cannot be expreſt how much the inhabitants plenty, the frequen- 
cie of traffick, the beautie of Cities, and abundancy of all things requiſite therein, were 
augmented. Particularly you would have thought that Exrope had choſen eLnrtwerp 
for the Univer{al ſtaple Town of her traſſick ; in ſo great numbers, and with ſuch vari- 
ctizs of Merchandize, did all forrein Nations, even from the remoteſt-regions flock thi- 
ther : which was much occaſioned through the moderate and wiſe government of two 
Princeſſes, whole names will for ever be celebrated in Flanders : which were, the Lady 
Margaret, Aunt to the Emperour, and her ſiſter, the Lady Mary Queen of Hungary : 
the one or the other whereof governed all thoſe Provinces almoſt all the while that the 
Emperour lay in the field. Charles (as hath been faid) had no fon but Philip, who was 
| born and bred up in Spain; and becauſe his Father foreſaw how much the keeping of 
Flanders well united to the reſt of the Monarchie of Spaindid conduce to his ſons great- 
nels, he made Philip come thither when he was yet very young, that he might be {worn 
his ſucceſſor after his death by the Flemiſh, as he was: Philip ſtaid not long in Flan- 
ders the firſt time: he returned thither a ſecond time, -when he was of more mature 
years, having been in England with his wife Queen Mary, and then he ftaid ſome years 
in Flanders, after that his Father the Emperour had refigned over unto him all his He- 
reditary States and Dominions; till upon very urgent occaſions it behoved him to return 
again to Spain : whilſt Philip aboad amongſt the Flemings, they ſaw the difference of Na- 
tures and inclinations between the Father and the fon; great was both their Pieties 
and Religion ; great their Juſtice, and conſtancy of Mind. But Philip was as much 
given to Peace, as Charles was to War: the one was affable and gracious; the other ex- 
rraordinarily grave, and compoſed : the latter aquainted with all languages, and ac- 
commodating tim{elf to all Nations; whereas the other as well in his language as in all 
things elſe, tcemed as if he knew not how to adapt himſelf to any thing, but the Spaniſh 
Garb. It was thereiore generally conceived in Flanders, that Philip, by reaſon of his 
Nature and cuſtomes, would ſhew himſelf to be wholly a Spaniard, would retire into 
Spain, and put the government of Flanders wholly into the hands of Spaniards, which 
opinion was confirmed in them by the particular favour which he was alwayes ſeen to 
bear to Prince Ruygomes Dt Silva, to the Duke of Alva, . and to the Conde De Feria ; 
and that he communicated all his moſt weighty affairs, and even thoſe which did more 
properly concern the intereſt of Flanders, with them, and with Monſieur De Granville, 
a Burgonian, Biſhop of Arras. They therefore apprehended an alteration in their go- 
vernment; and fo much the rather, for that they knew that Charles had towards his end 
begun to be tomewhat jealous of them, and Philip much more afterwards : one of the 
chief reaſons whereof was the infeftion of Herefie which from the neighboring parts be- 
San to break forth in Flanders whilft Charles did yet live. The chief Herefies which then 
reigned in Germany, France, and England, all of them neighboring upon Flanders, were 
three. In Germany Lutheriſme, in France Calviniſme, and in England a compound of 
both theſe, together with a reſervation of ſome outward ſhew of the Catholick Religi- 
on: nor was the number of Anabaptiſts few, which were mingled with the Lutherans in 
that part of Flanders which lies towards Germany. This ſo powerful evil required no 
lefle powerful remedies; and therefore Charles in his. time had publiſh'd many ſevere 
edicts againſt the infefted, which were afterwards confirmed by Philip : which had oc- 
calioned impriſonments, exiles, confiſcation of goods, and even death it ſelf to many of 
the inhabitants: and becauſe a particular office was ere&ed to purge the Country of 
Herefie, which was in the hands of Church-men, and which did much reſemble the in- 
quiſitionz the Flemiſh began even from the beginning to grumble at, and to ſhew open 
repugnancy to ſuch an office, to the which they gave hateful names, fearing to finde the 
effefts thereof daily more hateful. Neither did the common people apprehend this more 
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than did the great ones : Who ſeemed more moved thereat, for that either Authority 
which govern'd the Provinces was increaſed by prote&ing the Inhabitants. There were 
then many in Flanders of much eminency for birth, valour and adherency : eſpecially 
two who did much exceed the reſt: which were, William Prince of Orange , Lamoral 
Count Egmont. Orange was born an Heretick in Germany z and coming whilſt yet a 
youth into Flanders to inherit large poſſeſſions, both by the Father and Mothers fide, 
became 8 Catholick , and was alwayes very much favoured by the Emperour. And Eg- 
»ont being come wholly of Flemiſh parentage, had alwayes enjoyed the prime places 
of Honour and eſteem in Flanders, eſpecially in Military affairs; great part of the vi&- 
ory which the King got at the memorable battel of St. Quintain was attributed to 
his valour;, and to him alone that of Graveling, where he commanded the Kings 
Army. 

Theſe two perſonages, though of almoſt clean contrary genius and nature , were in e- 
qual authority and favour. with the Flemiſh. Orange was more for Civil than Military 
affairs, wary, wile, a great Maſter of ſpeech, and no leſs good at Counſel ; in his 
faſhion and behaviour popular; and of whom it was queſtionable whether his ability was 
greater in comprehending buſineſſes , or his warineſs in managing them. Rare qualities 
all of them when they are level'd at right ends ;. but do ftrangely degenerate when they 
are made uſe of (as they were afterwards by Orange) to ambitious and corrupt deſignes. 


Egmont on the contrary was more given to ſtudie war than peace: of a free nature, 
candid 
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candid in his thoughts and words ; popular likewiſe, but rather amongſt ſoldiers in the 
fields, then with the vulgar within walls: in all things elſe , much apter to win pre- 
ferment amongſt Arms then at Court. The Governmemt of the Provinces, and Milita- 
ry commands, were put into theſe two mens hands, and fome others of the cheifeſt of 
the Country. And though till after the Kings departure thence , none of them had any 
ways oppoled the aforeſaid Edits; yet it was well enough known, that many of them 
were not well pleaſed with them; and *twas feared that thoſe would make uſe thereof 
who under palliated pretences, had a mind to diſquiet the preſent Government, and in- 
troduce ſome novelties. Orange had till then given greateſt ſufpitions thereof; for whilft 
he was in France with Henry the ſecond, for one of King Philips hoſtages, in perform- 
ance of the peace which was concluded in Cambray between thoſe two Kings, the year 
I559, he honeſting the occaſion thereby, lipt into Flanders, and revealed to his adherents 
a ſtrong plot, which thoſe two Kings had in ſecret, to extirpate Hereſte. And the Nobility 
_ of Flanders having ſpent very much in Charles his time, and many of the beſt of them 
being but in bad condition, therefore the King being to leave Flanders, they did in that 
behalf begin to murmure aloud , and very much to complain; as if by the Kings per- 
petual future abſence, the Dutch were to be deprived of thoſe advantages which they 
had fo largely eaÞpypd in the time of his Father the Emperour. Which might occaſion 
fear that they would endeayour the preſervation thereof by exciting of troubles, as hav=- 


ing but little hopes to effe&t it by the way of peace. Nor were many of the Church- 
men 
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men much better ſatisfied than were the people, and the Nobility, by reaſon of the new 
erection of Biſhopricks, which were inſtituted in the chiefeſt Cities of the Country - 
which being at firſt procured by Charles, for the better Church-government in Flanders, 
and eſpecially to bridle Hereſie, were after compleated, and conſtantly continued by Phi- 
| lip. Upon the reaſon of theſe new ereQions, it was neceſſary to ſuppreſs many Abbies - 
and Priories. And the Biſhops being to enjoy the firſt place in Eccleſiaſtcial Orders, 
the Abbots held themſelves thereby offended , who formerly made the greateſt number 
of Eccleſtaſticks, and held the chief place at publick meetings. To theſe leveral diſtaſtes 
in all the three Provincial Orders, another was added , with the introducing of foreign- 
ers, as Germans, and Spaniards into the chief Forts, which were formerly Garifon'd by 
people of their own Provinces. Theſe, and many others paſſions, wherewith the minds 
of the Flemiſh were agitated, were not unknown to the neighbouring Princes, who watch- 
ed all occaſions which might cauſe commotions in Flanders, and were deſirous to propagate 
them. And though they were not all of a mind in point of Religion, and divers other 
things, yet they all joyned in one end, which was to ſee the greatneſs of the houſe of 
eAuſtria ſomewhat letned, and eſpecially the King of Spains power. And none of them 
were well pleaſed to ſee the Provinces of Flangers joyned to his Crown: which by rea- 
fon of their ſituation, circuit, and opulency , were of ſuch conſideration, as when they 
were only in the hands of the houſe of Burgundy, had oft-times reduced France to great 


ſtraits, and troubled England, and the near adjacent parts of Germany, more than once. 
in 


8 T be Hiſtory of Part I- 
In Frazce, after the unfortunate miſchance of Ferry the ſecond, who was wounded as he 
was running a Tilt, and died at the celebration of his daughters marriage with the King 
of Spain, and his liſters with the Duke of Savoy 5 Francis the ſecond ſucceded in the 
Crown whilſt he was yeta child. The Government of the Kingdom was therefore whol- 
[7 in the hands of his mother Catharine of Aedices : but fo diſtracted, and ſo full of faRi- 
ons, as it could not be in greater diforder , nor more confuſed. Hereſie, which was firſt 
in {ccret, and fraudulently crept into France, ſhew'd it ſelf now bare-faced. And her 
Fautorers, hiding their own ambitious ends under the deceitful vizard of conſcience, pro- 
cecacd from their firſt Court-contentions, to the taking up of arms, to the great detri- 
ment of the whole Kingdom. Thoſe hereticks were called FHugonots: (nor is it well 
known from whence that word proceeded) and Lodovick, of Burbone , Prince of Conde, 
made himſclf the cheif head thereof: he was brother to cAnthexy, King of Navar, firſt 
Prince of the bloud-royal z and his chief, rather guider than follower , was Faſper de Ce- 
ligni, Admiral of France, who proved afterwards the plague of that Kingdom , and at 
laſt his own ruine. But the cheif heads who maintained the Catholick cauſe, were not 
leſs ſuſpe&ed, eſpecially thoſe of the houſe of Gxiſe; out of a received opinion, that un- 
der the f{peeious zeal to religion, they hatched divers deſigns of bringing themſelves to 
greatzr power. France, whilſt thus afflited within her felt, could not contribute much 
to the afflitions of others. Yet it was evidently diſcerned, that what fomentation from 
thence could be expected to the troubles of Flanders, would never be wanting , eſpecially 
by the inftigation of the FHugenots. | 

In Enzland, the ſucceſſon of that Ringdom, and of Ireland, was fallen to Elizabeth, 
daughter to Henry the eight, Queen ary, who was wite to Philip King of Spain, dy- 
ins without iſſue. ary was not more reſolute in reſtoring the Catholick faith in Eng- 
land, than Elizabeth was in reſuppreſling it, incited thereunto by the example of her mo- 
ther eAnne of Bullen;, and for fear leſt by the Laws of the Church, her ſucceſſion 
might prove illegitemate ; from which fear ſhe thought her {elf ſecure under the Dogma- 
ta of Hereſie, Elizabeth making Religion thus ſubſervient to State-Intereſt, would have 
herefie to be received throughout all England and Ireland. And deteſting the Pope, and 
King of Spain, by which two ſhe might be the moſt indamaged, ſhe likewife endeavour- 
ed to prejudce them as much as ſhe could, She therefore perſecuted the Church infi- 
nitely in England, and was very intent upon all thoſe ſiniſter ſucceſſes, which might befall the 
King of Spain, eſpecially in Flanders, where his power Was neareſt unto her, and from 
whence ſhe did molt ſuſpe& it. - 

From thoſe parts of Germany which lie neareſt to Flanders, all thoſe heretick Princes 
who were there Maſters of any States or Dominions, ſhewed the ſame diſpoſitions againſt 
the Church and the King of Spain. But the moſt conſiderable amongſt them, and of 
whom the greateſt fear was had , for that he was more amidſt the Auſtrian Forces of 
Germany and Flanders, was the Prince EleQor Palatine of Rhine. *Twas therefore much 
to be feared that from theſe external parts, all the inward commotions of Flanders, were 
upon all occaſions to be fomented. This was the condition of Aﬀairs, and the diſ- 
poſition of- minds in Flanaers, when the King was there, and upon his departure for 
Spain. 

"l will take my riſe in the Hiſtory which I undertake to write, from hence z after hav- 
ing with as much brevity as I could, acquainted you with what hath already beer ſaid. 
The King was reſolved to go for Spain; to the which he was moved not only out of 
his particular natural addition to thoſe Kingdoms, as out of mature wiſdome and ad- 
vited choice. He ſaw his vaſt Empire hardly well ſetled and conſolidated, after the fo 
many voyages and great pains of his Father, and finding it compoſed of ſo many mem- 
bers, and fo far divided one from another, he thought it expedient, that he ſhould ſhare 
out and diſperce the vigor and ſpirit of government from out the principal part thereof, 
as doth the heart in humane bodies; and certainly Spaiz was to be reputed not only 
rhe moſt important, but the fitteſt place for this purpoſe; there wanted not moreover 
many other urgent neceſſities, which required the Kings preſence, and particularly thoſe 
which were occaſioned partly by the danger of Hereſie which was already begun there, 
and partly by jealouſies of the A4pors wherewith Spain was greatly infeted, and with 
whom it was greatly feared that upon any inteſtine commotion, tbe neighbouring Moors of 
eAfrica would joyn themſelves. 

The chiefeſt bufineſs which before the Kings departure was taken into conſultation, was 
to whom he ſhould leave the government of Flanders in his abſence. Two Ladies neer- 
ly allyde unto the King by blood were taken into conſideration ; the one was Chriſtier- 
2a Dutcheſs of Loraine, who was daughter to a ſiſter of the Emperour Charles the 
fifth, and the other Margaret Dutcheſs of Parma, natural daughter to the fame Empe- 
rour:; great was the contecſtation, before it was refolved which of the two was to be preferr- 
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ed. Chriſtzrna was the elder : very well known in Flaxders by reaſon of the neighibor= 
hood of Loraine: praiſed for her great wiſdom, in having worthily diſcharged the Go- 
vernment of that State, remaining till a Widow : and the aforementioned Peace of 
Cambray , which by her means , (ſhe being there preſent in perſon.) was managed and 
concluded , had very much increaſed her reputation. By which ſucceſſe, Flanders being 
freed from the moleſtation of Arms , ſhe won more upon the affeQion of the Flemings. 
Orange, was chiefly for her, out of the hopes he had of marrying one of her Daughters, 
and therefore laboured her Ele&ion as much as he could; hoping alſo by that marriage, 
that the goverriment of Flanders might be more ſway'd by him than by Chriſtierns. But 
the Kings inclination bore him at laſt to like beſt of Margarer, as ſhe who had been 
born and bred up in Flanders, and who having her Husbands Eftates of Parma and Pia- 
cenſa in midſt the forces of the Dukedom of Xillan in Traly , and refolving to ſend her 
only fon Alexander to the Court of Spain , promiſed a more abſolute dependency upon 
the King : where on the contrary the houſe of ZLoraine, by reafon of the condition of the 
Country , and more in reſpe&t of intereſt, was inforced to depend almoſt wholly upon 
the Crown of France; beſides the great defire which the Flemiſh themſelves ſhewed to 
have (hriſtierna for their Regent, made the King and Spaniſh officers more averſe there- 
unto: with whom the Biſhop of Arras joyned in opinion, who was one of the moſt im- 
ployed Miniſters of the Court. Out of theſe reaſons they alſo hindred Orange his a- 
fore mentioned Marriage; it appearing to _ that it was not good to _ w 
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ſuch an Alliance, ſo neer to. the King himſelf ; and that it weuld metke Crarge yet grea- 
ter in Flanders, by the neat leaning ſtcck of Leraire, 2nd weuld cle yer n cre embitt- 
ous deſires in him, than thoſe which had-more than once been zIreacy ciſcovercd In 
him : when the King had choſen the Dytchefle of Parma to be Governets of Flarders, 
and cauſed her: therefore to, come from Jealy, he thought-it Frting betore his departure 10 
call a general Aſſembly” of all the. Provirees;, the which he Feld in Gamer, Where the 
Deputies being aſſembled together, theKing ſpoke firlt ſeverally with every of them a- 
part, concerning the affairs: af chiefeſt-impor tance z and: at the firſt opening of the Aſſem- 
bly, he was preſent himſelf in perſon, together with the new Governefſs, where after a 
great ſilence, The Biſhop'of.-e Arras began to ſpeak by-the Kings command to the Dea 
putiesz and inlarged himſelf-into a long diſcourte, wherein. he ſhewed the reaſons which- 
forced the King to go for- Spain, and afterwards apply?d himſelf to the particular affairs 
of Flanders. He ſaid, . BD” + LY = 

That his Father the Emperour had not for the ſpace of wany years. ſeen Spain, and that 
at laſt he went thither out of no other end but to lay bis benes there : "that the preſent King 
bad alſo abſented himſelf from: thence for -many years, not to_abondon Flanders, which was 
then expoſed to the preateſt dangers of War, which was very hot between him and the King 
of France, That at laſt the peace of Cambray was inſured; his Marriage with the Daugh- 
ter of Henry the ſecond, and all good intelligerce and. contord- between both the parties : that 
the affairs of Flanders being thus ſetled, reaſon did require: that he ſhould new turn himſelf 
to the affairs of Spain, to provide in thoſe parts likewiſe for: many things, which did neceſſart- 
ly require bis preſence : that the King hoped etther to return quickly himſelf to Flanders, or elſe to 
ſend his fon thither : that he did acknowledy thoſe Provinces to be his principal Patrimony ; 
and that from thence he had his riſe to the ſufeſſion of ſo mary Kingdoms : and that therefore 
he would vie with his Father in his love to them, and endeavour to exceed him in his pjavour- 
ing of them : that certainly.of all geods that could befall them, peace was to be preferred, 
which occaſioned commerce”, commerce traffick., ard. traffick, the plenty which the people of 
Flanders did tow enjoy: that 'in peace likewiſe the Church did moſt flouriſh in her Miniſtry, 
and the Nobility enjoy their greateſt proviledges : that then this quiet was equally advantage- 
ous for all the three orders. of the Country , and that the King was therem intereſted more 
than any others , by reaſon of the dangers whereinto the Prirces Autherity doth uſually fall 
through the peoples turbulencies: that the King knew nothing could more croſſe this his jo 
wiſe and pious objetF. than. Hereſie , the. monſter of impiety and Sedition : and that when 
people did once arm themſelves *againſt their God, they did at the ſame time arm themſelves 
againſt their Princes, of which the neighbogring Countries did afford too horrid and dread- 
Full examples : that therefore the King , as 4 Father no leſſe than as a. Prince , did exhort 
the Provinces to preſerve the purity of the anciem Faith; to wit, that faith which their 
Forefathers had for ſo many Ages profeſſed with ſuch lively zeal, and cauſed to flouriſh wit; 
ſuch conitant Piety, That therefore they ſhould cauſe the Editts to be obſerved, which were 
firſ® publiſhed by bis Father, and afterwards confirmed by him, in this point : that they ſhould 
not ſuffer themſelves to be abuſed by falſe words , taking licentiouſneſs for liberty: that they 
ſhould take example from the evils of others not to fall into the like themſelves : that they 
ſhould give all due obedience and reſpect to their new Goverreſs: ard that they ſhould aſſure 
themſelves , that as the King went from them full of Cratitude for the good jervice which 
they had done him and his Father, ſo he would alwayes continue kis Fathers and his own affe&t:- 
on towards thoſe Provinces: to witneſs which he would preſently cauſe all forreign Garriſors 
zo be drawn from forth their fortreſſes , and' take away all unuſual contributions from the 
Country. | , 

Theſe were the chief things which the Biſhop of 4rras uttered in the Kings name. 
The anſwer which the Provinces did at the preſent give, was full of Humility and ch- 
{ſequiouſneſs, and f{eemed to breathe forth fidelity : bur thoſe States ended afterward with 
very little of ſatisfaQtion to the King : For tcuchirg the things {poken of before, where- 
in the Country. ſeemed to be diſtaſted, he ſaw the ill-diſpo{ſcd minds of the Provinces, in 
the faces of their Deputies, and might judg that affairs would not cor.tinue longs in the 
condition he left them. The Flemings were then chief.y- vexed through fear of having 
the. Inquiſition introduced amongſt them, and there wanted not ſome who ipcke their minds 
therein publickly in the States. | 

That Flanders was not accuſtomed to ſuch Rigors * that it was terrified at the very name 
of the Inquiſition : which would be the cauſe of deſerting traffch ard. Merchar dizirg threugh- 
aut the whole (ountry. How much better would thoſe evils be remedied ty fair means, than 
by fire and ſword? That every Humane body had its particular Hitit: azd fo every Na- 
rzon its proper and natural conſtitution of temper. That what did teecme Spain and Italy, 
ght not be fit for Flanders; nor for the other more Northern jcople of Eurcpe, who were 
more naturally inclined to liberty than thaſe of the Southern parts. 


By 
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By theſe and ſuch like words wherewith they pierced the ears of the King, they 
would either have had him have anriu'd the publiſhed Edits before his departure, or 
at leaſt have moderated them. But he would never afſent thereunto. But gave this re- 
markable anſwer to one of his Officers, who repreſented unto him the danger which he 
thereby might run into of loſing either all, or many of thoſe Provinces; and that there- 
fore he might do better ſomewhat to connive , alledging the neighbouring Countries for his 
example > That he would rather be withont Kingdoms, than enjoy them with Hereſie. 

Moreover the King with no leſſe maturity ot judgement, than zeal of Riligion, foreſaw 
the pernitious conlequences which might from thence ariſe in his other Domminions 
for tuch an example 'would have encouraged the reſt to have made the like deſires: and 
would be very dangerous to be admitted of z and no lefſe dangerous to be refuſed. He 
therefore remained reſolute to have the ſaid EdiQs put in execution ; as alſo fully to 
'eſtabliſh the new Ere&tion of Bithopricks. The King in the year 1555, had renewed the 
Edit which his Father the Emperour had made in the year i550, wherein by Authori- 
ty of the Apoſtolick See, the form was ordained which the Inquiſitors were to obſerve 
in the expunging of Herefie. The ſubſtance whereof was; That they ſhould proceed 
with all rigor in ſeeking out thoſe who were infe&ed with Hereſie, and in puniſhing them 
according to the penalties appointed , the execution whereof was committed to the Ma- 
Siſtrates of Cities, and to the Provincial Councels, with proviſion to be had that no pat- 
ticular Tribunals ſhould be introduced for the Inquiſition as it was formed : and as for 
the new Ere&ion of Biſhopricks, it was carried as hath been ſaid in the relation. 

The King having ordered matters of Religion thus, declared that for all things elſe, 
the former ancient Government ſhould be continued : wherein next unto the Regent, 
the Councel of State ſhould have the firſt place,- of which were many of the chief Lords 
of Flanders :; and becauſe it was impoſſible to confide in them all, therefore the King 
gave private inſtructions, that the Regent in matters of greateſt jealouſtes and weight, 
ſhould abridge the number to a few, and intruſt the chief managing thereof in the hands 


of the Biſhop of Arras, whom to this purpoſe he left with her. Before the King went. 


from Gaunt, he would make a new creation of Knights of the golden Fleece in the pla- 
ces of many that were dead. And amongſt others, he honoured ſome Lords of that 
Country with that Order, whoſe Anceſtors had formerly been thereof. Finally, the King 
preparing for his journey , and being deſirous firſt -to give ſuch inſtrufions to the Dutch» 
eſſe of Parma as were moſt convenient for the adminiſtration of Government z he took 
her one day aſide, and as it is reported, {aid thus unto her. 

© I could not give you a greater teſtiomony (my beloved Siſter) of my confidence in 
© you, than that which I have now depoſited into your hands, in affigning over unto you 


© the Government of theſe Provinces of Flanders. You fee their ſituation ; by how much 


« they are the more remote from my other Kingdoms, ſo much the nearer are they to 
© be endangered by the States which do inviron them. *Tis true, France is now at peace 
© with me, but ?tis not ſo within it ſelf; being full of FaQtions, and ith the hands of a 
©child, who inſtead of giving Laws, will be inforc*d to receive them; to boot, that the 
* emulation which hath always been, and ever will be between France and Spain, is too much 
© known, The Queen of England who oppugns the|Religion which I defend, will always 
© be plotting to the prejudice of my forces, particularly thoſe of Flanders; the ſame ſuf 
© pitions, almoſt out of the ſame reaſons, may be had of the Heretick Princes of the 
© neighbouring parts of Germany. As alſo for the ſpite they bear to ſee the Empire con- 
<tinue ſo long in my blood. Theſe neighbours will till be praQifing ſome innovations. 
< here. And the moſt dangerous buſineſs which can be apprehended from them, will be 
< their infeting the People with Hereſie , and the making the - Nobility, upon ſuch oc- 
© caſions, aſpire to Novelties. They will then endeavour to incite the vulgar people to 
< madneſs by the poiſon of falſe opinions, and to withdraw them by degrees from liber- 
© ty tolicenciouſneſs; from licenciouſnelſs to tumultsz and from tumults to Rebellion. And 
£ without doubt the introducing of Herefie being permitted, theſe other evils will con- 
* ſequently follow. True piety, and falſe cannot cohabit together. And when people be- 
© gin once to differ in their belief, the great ones break forth preſently into Novelties, 
©and by a thouſand falſe pretentions turn Religion into Fation. Milerable effeRs are 
© ſeen hereof in Germany, and no lefs miſerable are already begun in France. Therefore 
© to preſerve Flanders from ſo dangerous evils, care muſt be had above all things to keep 
© her free from Hereſte, and that only the Catholick Religion be praQtiſed there, Which 
<is the true and ancient Religionz and which alone is profeſt' in my other Kingdoms : 
© From hence doth my Family acknowledg her chiefeſt greatneſs; and by the means 
< thereof, as SubjeRs are more united within themſelves in the worſhip of the Altars and 
© Temples, ſo are they by her means alſo the cloſer tyed together in obedience to their ' 
* Princes and Magiſtrates, So as I by defending and fuſtaining of her, am by _=_ —_ , 
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* fended arid ſuſtained. And rendring hereby the greateſt ſervice that I can to God, I do 
© conſequently the greateſt advantage I can to my Crown. I go from hence therefore 
* reſolved that the Edi&s publiſhed againſt the Hereticks in theſe Provinces, be inviolably 
© executed; wherein I ſhall deſire you to uſe your greateſt vigilancy, and to be {ure that 
© your ſence be the ſame that mine is: which is not, notwithſtanding, that a ſetled inqui- 
© ſition be introduced here. I] ſze the differences between +thele Provinces, and thoſe which 
© have received it. But on the other fide, the greateſt evils require the ſtrongeſt reme- 
©dies. To boot, that this doth not oppoſe the priviledges of the Provinces, nor the form 
© of That Government which I haye promiſed and ſworn unto: Nay, to tollerate the in- 
© troducing of herefie, would be the greateſt violation thereof I could commit. Since hi- 
© thereto it hath wholly been grounded upon the Catholick Religion; and all things would 
© be diſturbed, and quite overthrown, it I ſhould give any allowance to the bringing in 
© of hereſie. When this danger ſhall be provided tor, it will make the remedy the eaſt- 
<er for the other which may ariſe from ſome peccant humour of ambition in lome of 
© the great ones. Ambition uſually ſeeks out pretences, fo as courſe muſt be taken that 
© no ſuch be found. Of all other pretenſions, that of conſcience is the moſt {ſpecious ; 
© and they who plot moſt againſt the common good, ſeem by this way to be moſt zea- 
©lous in procuring it. Let this ſo plauſible occation be taken away, the other which may 
© move the people to commotions will the more eaſily ceaſe. You (my liſter)) very well 
© know the humours of the people of Flanders, and how they ought to be govern'd : They 
*are born almoſt as much to liberty, as to ſubjetion. He that commands muſt intreat ; 
© and oft-times muſt yield uiſtead of obtaining. To ſuch natures ?tis fir ro adjuſt a pro- 
© portionate Government: You muſt therefore uſe all poſlible diligence in maintaining the 
© accuſtomed Priviledges and immunities of the Country, and endeavour to fatisfie the 
© people in them, they. being almot wholly conſtituted in their power. The common peo- 
© ple live peaceably when at eaſe and quiet z and ?tis little to be feared, that the ainbi- 
.© rious can either diſcompole them by hidden fraud, or grow more bold by open conſpiracy 
©to move them to commotion - and yet you muſt by. all means endeavour to «#eep the 
© Nobility devout to my ſervice, by particularly giving them their due imployments, their 
- © due relpe&s, and by aſſuring 'them that they ſhall always ſee my father ſupervive in me, 
© in favouring and proteRing them. Thus it may be hoped that affairs may here ſuc- 
©ceed happily, and that none of the great ones inſtead of expeRing honours and favours 
© from mez: will provoke me to rigour and ſeverity. But howſoever, it is in you that I 
«place my chiefeſt hopes of being well ſerved in theſe Countrys: in you who +re fo 
near unto me; and who in all refpe&s, as well your own, as of the Family of Ferzeſe, 
< ought to aſlift to all my greatneſs, and cſteem my fortune as yours: For what remains, 
© if the preſent calamities ot Ewrope ſhall prove ſuch, as it ſhall be impoſſible for humane 
* wildom to prelerve Flanders from ſharing therein? we muſt leave the event to God. 
< But I truſt he will never abandon his Religion, which is mine; nor thole intereſts 
© which out of juſt ends, ſhall be alwayes by me conſtantly imbraced, and with equal 
© conſtancy defended. | 
The Dutcheſs her Anſwer unto the King was : 

That ſhe received thoſe his counſels as ſo many oracles of piety and wiſdom, and that ſhe 
would imploy all her ſtudy in ſeeing them executed , and that for all things elſe his Majeſty 
might be confident , that both her ſelf , her husband, her ſon, and the whole family of 


the Ferneles , would always place all their fortune i abſolute dependency upon that of the Roy- 


al Houſe of Spain. 

The King going afterwards from Gaunt to Fluſhing, which is the neareſt haven of 
Zealand; he:tgok ſhip, and made for Spain, where he proſperoully arrived about the 
| latter end of September, the year 1559: though he was not well landed when a horrible 

tempeſt aroſe,, which rent and funk many of his ſhips , almoſt in his own ſight. The 
King being (gone, the Dutcheſs came-to. Bruſſels ; and preſently applyed her {ſelf wholly 
to the affairs. of Religion, to prevent the entuing of ſuch novelties, as by reaſon thereof 
was to be feared m Flanders. A buſineſs which was notwithſtanding very difficult, for 
as nothing .could more move the minds of men to novelties, than the introducing of he- 
reſie into the Country; ſo was there no more odious remedy to be found, than that of 
the Inquiſition, .in what manner fſoever it ſhould be handled. The Dutcheſs began quick- 
ly. to find divers difficulties, in thoſe erections of Biſhopricks which were not yet whol- 
ly eftabliſhed, The Abbots never gave over their former complaints; but endeavouring 
to add publick murmurings to . their own particular grievances, they exagerated, © That 
© theſe Ereftions were made contrary to the priviledges of the Provinces, whoſe conſents 
© ſhould have been given thereunto. That formerly the Abbots were choſen in the Coun- 


© try, who did above all things lay to heart the intereſts thereof : wheras henceforwar d 
have 


©Biſhops will be choſen by the Pope, at the King of Spaizs nomination , and will _ 
| their 
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© their chief dependency upon the Court of Rowe, and that of Spaiy. Thele reaſons pre- 
vailed with ſome of the Provinces ; and eſpecially with Brabant , which- is the chief for 
dignity, and hath moſt priviledges, in ſo much, as divers of her Deputies came to Bruſſels, 
deſiring the Regent that ſhe would conſider better upon this buſineſs. They -preft in par- 
ticular that no new Biſhoprick might be ereted in Azrwerp, which is a City united to 
Brabant, and which as it was feared, might by this occaſion- fuffer muck prejudice in the 
freedom of her Traffick. In this behalt the Regent thought that tor the pxcſent,; ſatis- 
fation might be given to that Province: in the reſt ſhe would have all things done' as 
was decreed, not without the great indignation of many : who being either too much 
wedded to their own opinions, or too much inclin'd to novelty, ' called Biſhops, Spaniſh 
Inquifitors, and much vilified the new ere&ion' of Biſhopricks. ' The Regent treated but 
little of this affair in the Councel of State; for as a buſineſs already reſolved on by the 
King, ſhe rather thought to ſee it executed , than to hear new opinions concerning it. 
And if ſhe did at any time treat thereof, it was with the 'Biſhop"of Arras, or ſome 0- 
ther confident, and not in full Councel z as fhe did likewiſe in other matters of greateſt 
jealouſie. And this was in nature of a ſecret or Cabinet Councel;z and fo did the reſt 
of the Councellers term it with a great deal of bitterneſs, who were not admitted there- 
into. Next to the Regent, the Biſhop of Arras had the cheif ftroke in'Government, as 
hath been faid: and to him two of the graveft CounceMors of State did openly adhere z 
Vighlio, aLawyer of great eſteem, and Preſident of the Privy Councelz and Monſieur de 
| Barlemonte, 
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Barlemonte, one of the chief of the Treaſury; who being both of them abſolutely reſolv'd 
to follow the Kings ſenſe, would acknowledg no other interpreter thereof than Granvile, 
1a whole breaſt they knew that the Kingi had chiefly depoſited them. Jealouftes began 
the refore ſuddenly to ariſe amongſt the Councel, and from jealouſtes they ſoon paſt to 
factions, to the great prejudice of Government, and of the Kings affairs. In the new 
erection of Biſhopricks, the King had made Granville Archbiſhop of Malines ; as well that 
he might be heightned in preferment, as alſo that he might not be forced to abſent 
himlelt from the Regent, whoſe reſidency was uſually to be at Bruſſels, a Town within 
the Diocels of Aalines. He likewiſe the next year 1560, did by the Kings favour ob- 
tain the dignity of Cardinalſhip; to as with this his increaſe of honour , his Authority 
in the Government was much increaſed. e{ntonio Cardinal di Granvilla (for {o he ftiled 
himſelf) was ſon to Nicholas Perenot, a Burgundian, Lord of Granville, who had a long 
time, and with great credit, been Secretary co the Emperour Charles the fift > whom his 
fon ſucceeded, as well in his Office, as in his fathers favour, being made Biſhop of Arras. 
In this his fathers School, and among the <Arcane of this Prince, «Antonio had much 
better learnt the art of abſolute; than of limited command. And paſſing from Charles 
his ſervice to the like of Philip, in equal imployment and power; and being afterwards 
left in Flanders with the Dutcheſs of Parma, as Arbitrer and Moderator of her Govern- 
ment, he could hardly be brought to..temper that Authority which the Kings paſſionate 
affetion gave him in Flanders in ſo high a degree; but being haughty and cholerick by 
nature, aud of a mind which taſted more of the Laick, than of the Eccleſiaſtick z he lo- 
ved to boaſt how great his power was with the King, rather than to keep it conceal'd. 
He loved in conteſtation and envy to be above all others, in rather an imperious than 
moderate manner : in all things elſe he was an able Miniſter of State without all queſti- 
on; through his knowledg of many tongues, and many ſorts of learning, and by the 
experience of ſo many things, ſeen and managed by him, in the ſervice of ſo memorable 
Princes. On the other fide it was hard for the chief and prime Lords of Flanders to tol- 
lerate the Cardinals imperious power. Orange and Egmont were principally moved here- 
at, asalſo Count Horne, who was Amiral at fea; a man of a fierce and raſh nature : heen- 
joyed the place of Admiralty in Flanders; Orange the government of Holland, Zealand, 
and Utricht, together with that of Burgundy: and Egmont was Governor of. the particular 
Province of Flanders, and of cArtors. Theſe were Tikes of the QCouncel of State; and 
being {candalized to ſee the continuance of the Cabinet Councel, wherein many things of 
weighty conſequences were reſolved on without their acquaintance , they murmured pub- 
lickly againſt it in all places. 

Was this the reward of their paſt ſervices and merits, That the King, under the name 
of the Dutcheſs of Parma, ſhould make their Country be governed , and domineered over by 
the Cardinal Granville ? that the King did only confide in him, and made hin only acquaint- 
ed with his true intentions. That they were allow'd wotes in the Conncel, and ow in 
the Provinces, only as inſignificant cyphers : that the weightieſt affairs were treated of in ſe- 
cret, unknown to the Councel;, and that ſuch Laws were gwen to Flanders as beſ# liked a 
ſtranger, an imperious Burgundian, and one of ſo mean 4a Fateins, as thoſe of his Family 
would not diſdain to ſerve them. That the Inquiſition was chiefly the off-ſpring of his advice : 
That he would thus bring in the Government of Spain and Italy into Flanders, and rule 
over their conſciences as well as their perſons. That the eſtates, the honours, nay even the 
leves of the maſk innoceyt amongſt them, was. expos'd to the rigour of the Inquiſition , upon 
' any appearance,, any report, how falſe, how flight ſoever it was. Let Spain andItaly groan 

under ſuch:a burden; the one ſo infetted with the Moors, and the other ſo often overrun by 
Barbarians. | That Flanders enjoyed the purity of its antient bloud, and the moderation of its 
peculiar Laws... That it had been Catholick, thus long of its own will, and would of its own 
will be ſo frill..” 

Orange and: the other two ſpread abroad theſe complaints, not only amongſt the No- 
bility, but amongſt the common peoplez- and *tis not to be believed what a commotion 
they begot: | For nothing more plauſible could be touched upon, than what had reſpe&t 
to the preſervation of their publick priviledges, nor more edious than the Inquiſition, by 
which they expeRted to be every day more and more prejudiced. They forbear not to 
ſhew their ſenſes herein to- the Regent her ſelf ; who ſet upon on the one fide by the 
abſolute decrees of Spain, and on the other by the apprehenſion of ſo bitter complaints, 
could do no otherwiſe but give good anſwers, and hopes of timely remedy. That which 
ſhe was moſt troubled at, was to hear that Orange in particular had propounded a Con- 
vocation of the States General, as the moſt efficacious remedy which could be apply'd to 
the evils in matter of Religion, which at that time threatned Flanders, He ſeemed to 


propound this out of his zeal to the love of Religion, and of the King: taying , rn 
ti US; 
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thus, by the opinion of all the-Provinces, the Inquiſition might either be moderated, or 
wholly 4uppreſt, by the applying of ſome more moderate remedy in the lieu thereof, and 
which uſed with the ſatisfaRtion of the Country, might be altogether as cfficatcious. 

This advice could not be welt received from Orange, who was eſteemed mighty ambi- 
tious, and very crafty. It was rather thought he endeavoured thus anticipately to work 
upon the peoples inclination, to the end that he might afterwards rule this publick Af- 
ſembly when it ſhould be called, according to his own will, and his own ends. The 
Cardinal did not ler flip theſe occaſions to raiſe the greater jealouſies in the King , of 
Orange and the reſt, who. ſeemed to contrary him, and detraCted from his ations. He 
ſhew'd 

© How much ſuch a Convocation would redound to the Kings prejudice; and how that 
© the meeting of this Aſſembly was to be ſhun'd at all times as much as might be : which 
© coming the better to the knowledg of its power by its union, endeavoured alwayes to 
<leffen the Princes Authority and Prerogative, and to advance their own. But of how 
© much greater danger woule| this be at ſuch a conjunfure of time, wherein ſuch a pre- 
<paration of peccant humours were ſeen to be in all*the degrees of the Conntry? So as 
<it was to be held for certain that the Abbots would appear diſcontented ; the meaner 
©{ort of Gentry would be wrought upon by the greater ; and the common People, of 
< themſelves alwayes greedy of Noveltie, would much more willingly obey their Deputies, 
< and the reſt of eſteem amongſt them of their own degree, than the King, the Regent, or 
< any other of the Kings Officers. That therefore the King was not by any means to 
£ admit of ſuch an Aſſembly; but that it was better to temporize a while between rigor 
© and mildneſs, till this inclination to Innovation ſhould pals over ; it being to be hoped 
© for, that Orange and the reſt-would never endeavour it, when they ſhould fee no hopes 
© of bringing it to pals. | 

The King would have been averſe enough of himſelf from the calling together of the 
Sates General, for theſe very reaſons which he himſelf very well knew ; but the Letters 
which Granville writ to him to this purpoſe, and which were fully confirmed by the Re- 
gent, made him be much more ſo: infomuch as the King perfiſting till more and more 
in the execution of the Edits againſt the Hereticks , renewed his orders therein often to 
the Regent ; and by her the Commiſſions were reiterated in the Provinces : where the 
Magiſtrates meeting every day with greater difficulties in making them be executed, ſaw 
their Authority often times ſcorned and derided. Herefie had by this time got too deep 
rooting ; and till corrupting the peoples minds more and more by the alluring liberty 
of her Tenets, had begun to beget in them 'an open alienation from their due obedience 
to the Laws and Magiſtrates: con'rary to publick orders, papers were every day given 
abroad by the Hereticks, firſt in writing, and then in Print; firſt in matters only which 
concern'd conſcience 5 and then in fuch things as might make the people the more fear 
to ſee the form of Government altered to their prejudice. . On the parc of France, theſe 
pernitious praiſes were managed in the Walloon Provinces; under which name are compre- 
hended thoſe Provinces of Flanders, which are fituated towards France, and wherein 
there 1s great commerce of wine, and other Merchandize, with that Kingdom z and ef- 
pecially in the two Cities of Tourney, and Valenciennes. On the fide of Germany, the Here- 
ticks ſought in like manner to inte& Friezland, and all that neighbouring part of the 
low Countryes within land. But the infetion was greater, which was brought both by 
Sea and Lan, into Holland and Zealand, by means of the commerce which the Cities 
in the Baltick, Sea had ini Amſterdam, and in Afiddleburg; both of them places of great 
Traffick ; as alſo in many other Towns of great Traffick both in Holland and Zealand. 
Great was the commerce of Traffickers likewiſe into both thoſe Provinces from England. 
And Heretical Miniſters entring on all ſtaes, under the profeſſion of Merchants, they ac- 
companied their ſeditious writings with words of mouth yet more ſeditious; reproving 
the Flemiſh in particular of their too much remiſneſs and patience in bearing the yoke, 
which as they ſaid, was laid upon their conſciences. | 

That Germany had thrown it off long ago, as they might ſee, even againſt the ſorces of 
Charles the fifth: that England had now happily done the like : and that the reformed Rel1- 
gion made daily great advancements in France : that they might then know their own power, 
and how to make uſe of it ;, that the Regent was a woman, wholly in their power : Granville 
a forreiner , and hated by the Country : that the King was far off, and but little hopes of 
bis ever returning thither in perſon : and to what end did the diſarmed eAuthority of the 
Princes ſerve, but to make them be the more ſcorned and leſs feared. 

The Heretical Miniſters, and other Se&aries , flld the ears and minds of the Flemiſh 
in all parts with theſe conceits, which infuſed impiety and ſedition. And in cencourſe 
of time it was diſcovered, that Orange held intelligznce particularly with the Admiral of 
France : which was contrafted upon the occaſion he had of cntertaining himſelf in Frarce 


with 
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with Henry the ſecond, as one of the hoſtages of Philip the ſecond, in performance of the 
Peace of Cambray, as hath been ſaid: and time produced at laſt, that Orarge took for 
his fourth and laſt wife a daughter of the ſame Acmirals (though the Acmiral was then 
cead) as ſhall be taid in its Cue place. This correifondency in endeavours between them, 


was eafily coatrated by the fimilitude of their natures. For both of them wcre very 
Ambitious and Fraudulent, and did <qually endeavour to advance their own private 
Fortunes by the publick ruine. In fine, in the opinion of all men, the one was born to 
be the caule of France's misfortunes, the other of the calamities ot Flanders. And both 
of thew by their Tragical ends, ſhewed what puniſhment is reſerved tor thoſe, who 
loling all reſpe&s either of Laws or God, do erc& their Altars here below to Ambition 
and Impiety, and to the Idols of other immoderate and blind Humane 'paſſions. The 
Kingdom of France was at this time involved in great troubles. Francis the ſecond was 
dead : whom Charles the ninth ſucceded at the age of ten years. Catharine of Medicys, 
mother to them both, retained rhe chief place in Government in Char-es his time, as well 
as ſhe had done in his Brothers, who not able to ſuſtain 'it but by intreaty, or prayer, 
was forced to divide it ſometimes with the Catholicks, ſometime with the Zugenors. But 
ſtill in danger of the Ambitious deſigns , which was diſcovered in both the parties. France 
was never agitated with greater Tempeſts than theſe. And the Fugonert fation prevail- 
ing then continually more in the Kingdom , ?*tis no wonder if the Hereticks took the 
boldneſs to foment the evils from that part, which were a hatching in Flanders; expect- 
ing that by the conjunAure of times and ations, they might come from ſecret foment- 
ing, to open conſpiracy. Amidſt ſo many forreign Plots, and home difficulties, the Re. 
gent was every day more ſtraitned in matter of Religion, On the one fide Granuille 
encouraged her to have the Edits executed ; on the other fide, the Governours. of the 
Provinces defired to be excuſed; ſhewing that the number of the Hereticks was already 
too great 5 and that in many places the Magiſtrates themlelves were infeted with Hereſie. It 
was known notwithſtanding that they did not what they might have done; were it ei- 
ther that they deſired ſome diſhonour and ſhame might redound to Granville from tuck 
diſorders, who had the chief ſtroke in Government 3 or that the King ſhould be the 
more inforced to ſeek for remedy therein by their means. They continued their former 
complaints againſt Granville, and diſcovered an apparent hatred and ſcorn of him: as 
was particularly ſeen upon a certain occafion,which was thus, Ata certain Feaſt there happened 
to be Count Egmont, the Marqueſs of Berghen, (who was likewiſe one of the chief Lords 
of the Country, and Governour of Henault) and Min Here Aontignt, Brother to Count 
Horne, and divers other of their Friends: where a diſcourſe hapned (were it caſual, or 
premeditated) upon the Liveries which the Pages and foot-men of the Lords and other 
chiefeſt of the Court wore: here one of them riſing up, faid, Why do we not all make 
one and the ſame Livery, which by the ſimilitude of our colours, may denote the con- 
formiry of our minds? the propofition was inſtantly entertained , and lots being drawn 
who ſhould chute the Livery, it fell to Egmont ; and he chole one with a certain Odde 
Coule, or Hood, which in Flanders are Buffoon-like, and are wont to be put on the heads 
of Fools or Jeſters. Many others of the Court preſently took up this livery; and for 
divers dayes there was no other work done in Brufſels. The Dutcheſſe was hereat of- 
fended; for none doubted but that this habit had relation to the Cardinals habit 5 and 
that this was done in derifion of him. Beſides, it might be feared, that this might be 
the beginning of a league and union within the. Court, which might ſoon ſpread abroad 
throughout the whole Country, to the great prejudice of the King. The Dutchels laid 
this particularly ro Egmonts charge , who excuſed it, as a thing which had hapned ca- 
ſually , and without any intention of offending the Cardinal, and much lefſe of proving 
prejudicial to the Kings ſervice. They then left off their Coule, and took for their com- 
mon impreſſa, a bundle of Arrows tied up together > which was an impreſia often uſed 
in the Kings coyn. They would have it believed that this ſignified their joynt union in 
the Kings ſervice 5 but it was generally thought, that this union had for its end, the 
defence of publick Priviledges, and their conformable ſenfe to conſpire unanimouſly againſt 
Granville ; nor was it long ere this conſpiracy broke forth : for people growing till 
more haughty, not being able to deſcend to diſſimulation , as neither was the Cardinal 
on his behalf, nor yet to any fort of going lefſe, eſpecially when he faw himſelf fo bit- 
terly provoked ; Orange, Egmont, and Horn, together with divers others, combined joynt- 
ly together againſt him; and theſe three in particular, refolved to write a letter to the 
King 3 which was to this purpoſe. | 

' How great owr devotions have alwayes been to fm Majeſties fervice in theſe parts, we be- 
lieve may be ſufficiently known both by our ſo faithful ſervice to your Aajeſtie, and by thoſe 


favours which in lieu thereof you have upon all occaſions ſo graciouſiy confer'd upon each of us, 


The ſame zeal makgs us now perhaps tranſgreſs the rules of reverence , that we may not 
prove 
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prove f.uslty in thoſe of Lovalty. Your Majeſty, at your departure left the Government df 
theſe Provinces in the Dutcheſs of Parma, jo vertuous a Princeſs, as ſhe hath fully anjwer- 
ed the ayplauſe of ſo worthy a choice, It was believed that the Bilhop of Arras, vow Car- 
dinal , was leſt with her to Counſel and adviſe her, and not to be Arbitrer in the Govern- 
ment : but he arrogating u;ro himjelf the abſolute diſpoſal of all things, and leavin nothing 
of Regent to the Dutcheſs but the bare name, diſpoſes of theſe Provinces, as he would co of 
his own private hox/e. He orders all things as he pleaſes; he handles and reſolves the 
weirhrieft affairs without the krowledg of the Councel of State : and deth this jo imperiouſly, 
and with ſuch contempt of all the Nobility , as the manner 1s more odious than the thing it 
ſelf. If the evils which inſue from hence did terminate in our own private offences, we might 
at laſt reſolve to bear with them ;, but experience doth ſhew daily more and more , that this 
maladie 1s already become Publick;, and that not ſtopping in the Court, it paſſes, arid breakes 
out into the Provinces, with great danger that the effetts will ſtill prove worſe. «A's long as 
Cardinal Granville ſhall tarry in Flanders, fo long will theſe inconviencies and diſorders 34- 
creaſe , and becauſe they may perchance in time arrive at ſnch a heicht, that it will be too 
late to remove him from hence, we therefv;e have thought it ſuited with the obligation which 
che Candor of our fidelitie, ana the condition of our ſeveral smployments impoſeth upon us, to 
acquaint your Majeſty with what hath been ſaid, to the end thit you may apply ſuch remedy 
as is neceſſary: wych certainly conſiſts in taking the (ardinal from Flanders, as ſoon as 
may be. Thoſe who are here of the beſt ſort, and generally all the reſt of the Provinces are 
of our opinion, in whith let not the Cardinal boaſt himſelf that he deſires the integrity of 
the Catholic, Religion more than we:, for we may rather juſtly glory , that had it nt 
ww for us, the worſhip thereof would have been much more dammified, and diminiſhed in 
fnem, 

This was written in March 1563: thoſe who writ it, knew very well, that the Car- 
dinal did nothing but by expreſs command from the King; and therefore to blame 
him, was through him to blame the King; the King forbore from anſwering them 
_ months ; and at laſt, with ſuch brevity and ſtate as became a King, he anſwered 
tnus : 

©I am glad that I can attribute all that which you all three have written touching 
* Cardinal Granville, to the particular reſpe& of my ſervice. 1 commend your zeal, and 
cam well pleaſed with your carriage. "But on the other ſide, I do not uſe for any 
© complaint made by others, to bereave any Cfficer of mine of his imployment, without 
© hearing him ſpeak for himſelf. Moreover, it is fitting in buſineſs of this nature, to 
© come from generalities to particular offences; to the end that if the accuſed cannot 
© juſtifie himſclf, his puniſhment may be the greater. But becauſe theſe are things which 
© peradventure may better be difcuſt by word of mouth, than by Letters, I thirk it beſt 
| ©that ſome one of you to that purpoſe, come over to me in perſon; with afſurance of 
© being here by me, both willingly heard, and honourably received. 

Orange and the reſt were much confuſed at this Letter : they were not therewithal 
ſatisfied but being the more incenſed, they writ again unto the King, a longer Letter, 
complaining that atter fo long a delay, the King ſcemed ſo much to flight their endea- 
vours. They {aid in that Letter, 

That they had not ſubſcribed themſelves in their former Letter , as the Cardinals accu- 
ſers, but as his Majeſties Councellors,, and therefore bound to acquaint him with that which 
they concei'd made moſt for his ſervice, that they did not deſire the Cardinal ſhould be any 
wayes damnified by their means; but did rather wiſh him all encreaſe of honour and employ- 
ment, fo as it were out of Flanders; that his being in Flanders did too much harm, for the 
reaſons they had formerly alledged, which were Jo known, as they needed no further proof. 
For what remained, they did not put ſo great 4 value upon the Cardinal, as that any of them 
ſhould come into Spain upon his ſcore. eAnd ſince the King did ſo little believe _, they 
deſired he would be pleaſed that from hence-forward they might forbear coming to the 
Conncel, where they could no longer either ſerve the King, or do themſelves any ho- 
Nour. 

This in ſhort was the contents of the ſecond Letter. To which the Eing after a while 
did alſo anſwer to this effec : | | 

© That he would conſider of what was beſt to be done concernins the Cardinals per- 
<{on, "that in the mean time they ſhould continue to do him that ſervice which he ex- 
© pected at their hands, as well in the Councel, as in their other employments , for 
© which they were to expe from him by way of recompence, all grateful acknowledg- 
© ment. 

There paſt little leſs than a whole year in the intercourſe of thefe Letters ; but Orange, 
Egmont, and the reſt, continuing ſtill their boldneſs, and knowing that there was little 
good to be hoped for from Spain, touching Grarnvilles removal from Flanders, they ”_ 
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olved to put ſuch ſcorn upon him, and fo to deſpiſe him, as hz himſelf ſhould defire to be 
gone from thence. They treated little with: him : they feldom appeared in Councel 3 
they termed ſuch as adhered therein to him , Cardinaliſts : in their meetings, at their 
feaſts, and almoſt at all times and in all places, they mockt and laught at him : and 
there wanted not fome of them who affirmed that the ſpeedieſt way of ridding Flanders 
of him, was to rid him of his life. So as the Cardinal being reduced to tholc terms, 
as that he could not ſerve the King to any purpole in thoſe parts, nor ſtay there with 
ſafety to his own life, he himſelf at laſt craved leave of the King to be gone. Who 
agitated a while between the neceſſity of granting his requeſt , and his own dignity in 
denying it, reſolved at laſt to give way thereunto, ſince he could now put on no more 
vigorous reſolutions. But this injury remained notwithſtanding, deeply imprinted in his 
mind : which he reſented upon other occaſions, as we ſhall hereafter ſee. The Cardinal 
Granville went then from Flanders in March 1564 , and going firſt into Burgundy about 
his Domeſtical affairs, he was afterwards ſent for by the King with much honour into 
Spain; and was there made one of the. Councel of State , and employed in the moſt 
weighty affairs of that Crown. Many were of opinion, that the Dutcheſs was not much 
troubled to ſee Granville gone 5 as one who was upheld- by the King in too great Au- 
thority with her, Yet the truer opinion was, that ſhe was very much grieved to be de- 
prived of ſuch a man, and one ſo well experienced in the affairs of Flanders. To boot, 
that upon any ſiniſter events, (whereof many, and of yery great moment did enſue after 
his departure) he might have juſtified her behaviour therein unto the King, and have 
ealily freed her from thoſe accuſations, which were afterwards often laid unto her charge 
in the Councel in Spain. 
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The Nobility are glad at Granvilles departure. Fattions in the Councel of State, The Re- 
gent makes the Councel of Trent be received. Orange oppoſeth it, and ſhews an unquiet 
diſpoſition. Hereſie begins to appear bare-faced in Flanders. The Inquiſition ſtill more 
deteſted. Egmont goes into Spain. The King perſiſts in his former reſolutions. Egmont 
returns, and the Country us diſtafted. The Nobility do in particular conſpire, and form 
an Inſtrument in writing , by the name of Compromiſe or Covenant. Some of the chiefeſt 
meet together at Breda, a Town belonging to the Prince of Orange. the Dutcheſs grows 
very apprehenſive of theſe proceedings. She underſtands that a great many of the Nobility 
meet together, to preſent her with a Petition ; ſhe endeauours, but in vain, to hinder the 
delivery of it. Brederodes Oration to his other companions. They preſent the Petition. 
They take upon them the name of Beggers. eAnd why they do ſo. The Marqueſs of Berghen 
and Mouſieur Montigni are ſent into Spain, and are not admitted of by the King, The 
prattiſe and profeſſion of hereſie 1s publickly introduced in Flanders. The Nobilities auda- 
ciouſneſs in defending it. Their aſſembling together at Getrinburg. The Regent endea- 
wvours to ſatisfie them. cAnd ts at laſt inforced to take away all manner of Inquiſition. 


The bereticks and unquiet vg are hereby encouraged, From whence they come to open via- 
lencies againſt the Churches. 


AYYYH EN Cardinal Granville was gone from Flanders, occaſion of com- 
2 & plaining did rather ceaſe in Orange and the reſt, thana will to com- 
plain. And therefore ſeeming very well fatisfied with this the 
Kings reſolution , they made- publick demonſtrations of joy in all 
places, 

That now the Country was freed of him who ſought to eppreſs it; 
The Councel left in its former dignity, and the Regent her ſelf in the 
reputation which was due to her in the Government, That Flanders 
had not a ſorer enemy than the Cardinal nor the Nobility a more 
malicious interpreter of their attions to the King. Let him in Gods name, carry that pride 
and arrogancy which he ſo much joy'd in, ſomewhere elſe; and let him exalt himſelf, where 
exther the obſcurity of his birth was not known, or where the ſplendor of others was leſs eſteem- 
ed of. : 

Hhiey accompanied the Cardinals departure with theſe words , full of bitterneſs; not 
yet fatisfied with the hatred , which whilſt preſent, they had in ſo many iorts ſhewed | 
towards him. On the other fide they ſhewed all due obſervancy to the Regent 3 they = 
never intermitted coming to Councel z neither did they let ſlip any other occaſion by 
which thev might reconcile her unto them, and make her their Proteftor unto the 
Kings. We told you hefore, that the preſident /7ghlio, and Brlemont did fide with the 
Cardinal in all things in Councel ; he had made the King have a great g660d opinion of . 
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their fidelity and wiſdom, as alſo the Councel of Spain; ſo as when the Cardinal was 
gone, *tivas ſoon ſeen that the Regent confided more in theſe two in many relolutions , 
than in all the reſt: and *rwas eaſily to be judged that ſhe had Orders from the King 
ſo to do; and thar though the Cardinal was gone, yet his Councels remained ſtill in 
Flanders. Vighlio was an upright man, and 'no lels pious in matters of Religion, than 
faithful in what concern'd the King. And where it was needful, he oppoled the ambitt- 
on..and arrogancy of great ones,-more than. became his condition. Succeeding then in 
Grapyilles tenſe, and encouraged thereunto by the efteem which was put upon his Councels 
in - 10 he forbore not to put the Regent in mind, 

©How little cauſe ſhe had. to *confide in thoſe great ones, who having no other end 
©than to make themſelves every day greater , could not receive any addition. to their 
© Authority, which tended nor to the. diminution of the Regal power. That their eyes 
© were now upon France; and by the example of thoſe Contrivers of Innovations, they 
< would introduce the ſame troubles and Faction into Flanders , that they might after- 
<wards fall out within themſelves , who ſhould haye the greateſt ſhare of their Country, 
< when they had'made a prey-of her. Was there any doubt but that all thoſe pretences 
< were falſe which they had made uſe of, to remove Granville from Flanders? How had 
© he offended them, unleſs. they would eſteem themſelves injured by the ſervice which he 
© had done the King, and which with ſuch loyalty and conſtancy of mind he had alwayes 
# endeavoured to ſuſtain, not regarding their complaint nor threats? That ſhe would be 
ſoon enough aware of this : For one pretence failing, they would raife up others; and 
© after having warred againſt_the Kings Miniſters of State , they would bare-faced make 
< war againſt the King himſelf. This ſpeech of Y5ghlio's proved a propheſie, fo fully was 
it confirmed by the event. Nor was it long ere (juſt as he had foretold) Orange and 
the reſt took up new occaſion of Complaints, in a buſineſs which tell out in Religion 3 
and *twas this: The Councel of Trex was already publiſhed 3 and the controverſies which 
aroſe between the Catholicks and Hereticks in matter of religion, were truly determined 
by that divine Oracle of the Church : neither had her ſacred Decree brought forth leſs 
fruit, in the reformation of Ecclefiaftical diſcipline. Of all the Princes of Chriſtendom, 
the King of Spazz had made it his particular care to ſee that Councel take good effect; 
He \ as alwayes fixed and unalterable, not to admit of any Religion in his Kingdoms 
and States but the Catholick profeſſion : For his Territories being 1ſo far divided one 
from another, he thought that they might be the eaſilier united in their obedience under 
him, by the bond of an uniform zeal which might equally faſten them in their devotion 
to the Church. The Councel then being ended, the King was reſolved for what con- 
cerned his Temporal authority, that the Decrees made thereby, ſhould be obſerved in all 
his Dominions;z and therefore had given ſuch orders as were needful, to the Dutcheſs of 
Parma, to make them be received and obſerved in Flanders. She propounded this to the 
Councel of State; and there wanted not ſome who preſently ; oppoſed the propoſition. 
They ſaid, 

That the Councel was in many things contrary to the priviledges of the Provinces, that 
the Eccleſiaſtical government would be too much advantaged thereby? that the ſtrittneſs there- 
of did too much oppoſe the liberty of the Country; and finally, that the Catholick, Princes 
of Germany had refuſed to receive it , and that the ſame contrarieties appeared to be in 
France. : 

Orange in particular moved theſe oppoſitions: Though it was not true that any evil 
could redound to the Country by the Councel, as experience did afterwards ſhew. But 
he did this, that he might not let flip any occaſion in ſhewing himlelf zzalous in what- 
ſoever might appear ſerviceable for the common good of the Flemiſh: To boot, that it 
was already begun to be feared, that theſe might proceed from ſom: corruption in him 
in point of religion, He had already two years ago married for his ſecond wife, ne, 
daughter to Maurice Eleftor of Saxony, a woman who was an Heretick: whereat the 
King was diſpleaſed, neither was the " ihe nor Cardinal Granvifle well pleated there- 
at- Bringing her afterwards to Bruſſels, he gave way that not only ſhe, but many others 
under colour of belonging to her family , had the exerciſe of the Lutheran religion uſed 
amongſt them: So as the ceremonies thereof were obſerved in his houſe ; and his wife 
had with her ſome of her ſiſters of the fame ſet. Orange excuſed himlelf herein, by 
reaſon of the Liberty of Conſcience which was enjoyed in- Germany, and by his being 
obliged ſo to do in his conditions of marriage. But whatſoever his opinion was then in 
point of Religion, it was thought that he had willingly allied himſelf to a Prince to con- 
{iderable in Germany, to the end that he might get new adherences in thoſe parts, and 
thereby advantage or aggrandiſe himfelf upon any occaſion that might ariſe. He there- 
fore under the aboveſaid pretences did oppoſe the introducing of the Councel more than 
any other: And being egg'd on by Ambition, and by thole ends which till then he had 
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ſecretly hatched.in his mind; not ſtopping at thoſe difficulties which aroſe of Religion, 
he propounded many other things by way of Reformation of Government, under pre- 
tence of doing the King fervice, and of the good which would thereby redound unto the 
Country. <He propoſed how that it would be much better, to have all things diſcuft 
*in tne Councel of State, which were now feverally agitated in the Cabinet Councel, 
<and Councel! of the Treaſurie. He ſaid that many times the reſults of one Councel did 
*thwart thoſe of another; and that by reaſon of the affairs being thus divided, they were 
© uſually ſpun out into much length, and great difficulties were occaſioned. That the 
© Councel of State being eſteemed the chicteſt, it was as the eye of the Prince, which 
©watched over the common good of his people: that therefore the Government there- 
of ſhould be anfiverable to its dignity- That notwithſtanding, not to ingroffe the whole 
© body of buſineſs into the Councel of State, a deputation might be made to fome inferi- 
© or officers who might diſcuts the more' common affairs of the two other Councels, and 
* that theſe of greateſt importance being thus united, and choice being made of. the ableſt 
© Councellors to manage them , the expedition would doubtleſly be much greater , and 
© the profit much more. But all the reſt of the Councel did not agree in this; Egmont, 
though he was oft times drawn to be of Orange his opinion, through the advantage which 
the ſubtile craft of the one had over the others more open nature, ſeemed not to approve 
of theſe innovations touching the Councels; and in the buſineſs of the Councel of Tre, 
he ſaid, that it was a buſineſs to be maturely conſidered upon ; to the end that the 
Kings orders therein might be effeed, fo as might give belt ſatisfa&tion to the Provinces. 
But Yeghlio was for the preſent putting of the Councel in Execution. He faid; 

That the Church in all ages had endeavoured by the way of Councels to preſerve the Purit 
of her decrees, and the order of her Diſcipline. And how ſalutiferous would ſuch a reme 
be in particular, to thoſe evils wherewith Flanders did at the preſent labour, and which did 
ffill threaten her more and more ? that if the Councel could any wiſe prejudice the priviledges 
of the Provinces, ſome accommodation might be thought upon therein, For what remain'd, that 
rhe King ought to boaſt and glory himſelf that he had not either the ſame neceſſity or the 
fame ſenſe as others Princes had, and that this was ſo conformable to that of the Church, 
and grounded upon ſuch reaſons which did ſo well unite Wiſdom and Piety together, Neither 
did he leſs oppoſe Orange his propoſition touching the reducing the three aboveſaid Coun- 
cels into one. Shewing, | 

| That, that would be not to order, but to confouud buſineſſes, which being ſo many and of 
ſuch weight aud labour, might be ſufficiently digeſted in each of them apart : that the introdu- 
cing of thoſe Councels did not then begin , but that the uſe of them was ſo Ancient, as ſhew- 
- the good wſe which was made of them, and that therefore they ought not by any means to 
e altered. ek - 

And afterward inciting the Regent in ſecret againſt Orange his Ambition z he ſhewed 
how dangerous ſuch propoſitions were to the Kingly Authority , and that of her ſelf. 
For that the Councel of State would by this means not only be ſuperior to her Regen- 
cy, but to the power of the very King. - Barlemont agreed in opinion with the Prefident 
Vighlio, and theſe two, together with ſome others which they had drawn over to ſide 
with them, were by Orange and the reſt who had ſhewed themſclves enemies to Gra- 
ville, called by the name of Cardinaliſts, Complaining ftill that his fenſe* remained in 
Flanders, though not his perſon : the complaints and contrarieties of opinions in the 
Councel did therefore daily increaſe more and more; - and from theſe diforders the like 
in the Provinces, where the Edits meet with fuch difficulties as ſome of meaner ſort of 
Hereticks had lately had the boldneſs in Antwerp to hinder the publick execution of ju- 
ſRtice which was to have been done upon one of them, by burning him in the place ap- 
vointed thereunto. The like had not long before happened in Yalenciennes, and the like 
was feared in Tourney: to this was added, that in theſe other Cities the Hereticks were 
heard to fing their vulgar Pſalms by night publickly in the ftreers. And did by day 
eXerciſe- their ſets in more than one place; and did almoſt threaten that they would 
have the free uſe thereof by force, ſince they could not have it by Toleration. The 
Dutcheſs wavered between the inconveniencies and dangers which might infue as well by 
putting the Edits rigorouſly into execution, as by giving any the leaſt connivency co 
the exerciſe of Hereſie, ſhe therefore thought good that Count Egmont ſhould go to Sparr, 
to inform the King fully by word of mouth, of all the occurrences of Flanders, and in 
particular of thoſe which had reſpe& to Religion - and to fſolicite ſuch remedies as ſhould 
be thought moſt fir. The Councel approved of his going, and becauſe in the informa- 
tions which were given unto the Count of thoſe things which he was to ſay in Spain, 
Orange thought that the diſorders which were already riſen, and which yet were to be 
feared in watter of Hereſie, were not repreſented in fuch manner as they ought to be : 
he fpake as much concern'd, or very feelingly thereinz refleting particularly upon 
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V ighlio, who was to draw up the inſtrugions. 

Thr (faith he) # either to deceive our ſelves, or the King , 11 going about to leſſen thoſe 
evils, which are ſo much greater than the Relation which is now to be ſent, makes them ap- 
pear to be. Let the King know the bottom of our evils , to the end that he may the better 
know them, and know how the more eaſily to cure them. Let us not conceal how great the 
number of hereticks are here almoſt in all our Frovinces ;, how little they do already value 
his Edits: how ſmall reſpeth they bear to the Magiſtrates: and let it be concluded that 
Flanders i mor mot capable of the Inquiſition, And that to continue it, would be a greater 
evil than the ma'ady it ſelf. T am (laith he) a good Catholick, and a faithful ſervant of 
the Kings; but the deplorable examples of Germany and France, do ſufficiently prove , that 
conſcience will be perſwaded, not enforced , and that hereſie ought not to be ſuddenly allay'd 
by violence, ſince it may ſooner be quenched by fair means. 

He put them in mind. again of the difficulties of the Councel of Trent , and what he 
had propounded touching, the reforming of the Councels;, upon which things he did much 
expatiate himſelf with great fervency. But the Dutcheſs taking Count Egmont afide, and 
giving him ſuch inſtru&tions as ſhe thought fitteſt , diſpatched him away for Sparr, load- 
ing him with all thoſe hopes which might more encourage him to the journey, and wiſh- 
ing him for his own fake to carry the buſineſs ſo as might ſtand beſt with the Kings liking. 
The King was well pleaſed that Egmone ſhould come to Spain, for he was thought to be 
of a good and eafie nature, when lett to himſelf; and therefore the King hoped to draw 
him the eaſfilier over to his ſenſe, by favours which he would confer upon him. And that 
having won him, who was ſo much beloved in Flanders, the others would either forbear 
novelties, or being divided amongſt themfelyes, they ſhould not at leaſt ſo eaſily put them 
in execution. Egmont began his journey in the beginning of the year 1565 3 and when he 
came to Madrid, he was honourably received by the King and the whole Court. But 
as for the buſineſs, he prevailed no more than the former endeayours, and complaints 
about the quUROR and Edits againft the hereticks had done. The King was firmly 
ſetled in his firſt reſolution, of not giving any the leaſt toleration at all therein: and he, 
as alſo. the whole Council of Spain, was as firmly perſwaded, that the miſchiefs of Flan- 
ders in matter of Religion, were chiefly occaſioned by the weakneſs and connivency of thoſe 
who were truſted with ſeeing the Edits executed. The King was diſpleaſed with the Pro- 
poſition touching the alteration of the Councils , as arguments of ambitious and unquiet 
thoughts, which ſtill appeared more in Orange: Nor would have any thing ſpoken there- 
of, nor liſten to any oppoſition that was made to the Council of Trent. He notwithſtand- 
ing diſpatcht Egmont away in a very benign manner, and full of hopes that he himſfef 
would follow ſpeedily after him, to Flanders in perſon, to ſee the better to the affairs 
of thoſe Provinces, He did him many favours, and in particular preſented him 50000 
Dutch Guelders, and promiſed he would help to ſee his daughters (of which Egmont had 
good ſtore) well married, and would take him, and all the intereſts of his Family , into 

is particular prote&tion. He therefore returned very well ſatisfied from the Court of Spain, 
magnifying the Kings goodneſs, his inclination to the Flemiſh, the favours which he would 
in particular confer upon the Nobility; and his firm refolution of coming quickly into 

Flanders. But Orange ſeeming little to believe what Egmont ſaid, and not truſting to the 

hope which he ſo amplified, told him upon a time in the preſence of many, by way of 

ſharp derifton, | 

© That he little underſtood the Spaniards cunning : and that ſuffering himſelf to be de- 
©luded by his own private advantages, he had not well minded the Countrys publick welfare, 
© whilſt he was in Spazr, 

At the ſame time that Egmort returned from Spain, Alexander Ferneſe, Prince of Parma, 
and fon to the Regent, came likewiſe from thence to Flanders, by reaſon of the marriage 
which was concluded between him and the Princeſs Mary, of the bloud Royal of Porru- 
gal. This eAlexander is he who afterward governed the Low-Countryes 1o gallantly for 
the ſpace of 15 years, and who by his ſo many illuſtrious a&ions will enrich this our 
Hiſtory, if God permit me life to finiſh it, and a ſutable vigor 10 my pen. His mar- 
riage was to be celebrated in Flanders; and not long after Perer Erneſtus, Count Mans- 
field, Governor of Lucemberg, went by ſea, together with his wife, and a noble and nu- 
merous attendance, to condu&t his Bride from thoſe parts. And after a dangerous voyage, 
having at laſt brought her ſafely to Bruſſels, the marriage was there folemnized; to the 
which Ottavins Ferneſe, Duke of Parma, came from Italy to honour his ſon, and ſee the 
Regent his wife. But to return to the affairs treated of by Egmont in Spain. The Re- 
gent thought it fit, that he himſelf ſhould make relation thereof in the Council of State. 
The Councils opinion was, that a conference ſhould be had in Bruſſels of ſome Biſhops, 
ſome Divines, and ſome Lawyers, who might conſider how the Kings Orders in the afore- 


tzid matters of Religion, and wherein was ſo much difficulty, might beſt be effeted. To 
this 
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this end the Regent {cnt for the Biſhops of Arras, of Ipri, and Namures, who had in- 
tervened at the Council of Trent: For R2zvanſtain, and Fanſert, two of the moſt eſteemed 
Divines which were then in thole parts; for two Preſidents of the Provincial Councils of 
Flanders and Utricht, together with two Councelors, the one of alines, the other of 
Brabant. The rctult of this conference was, 

That all poſſivle care ſhould be ta':2n to preſerve the true (atholich, Dottrine throughout the 
wyole Country : That to this purpoſe Seminaries ſnould be mſtituted in Cities, and Schools 
in other places : That it ſhould be endeavoured to reduce all Eccleſiaſtical perſons to convent- 
ent reformation. eAnd lajily, it was judged, that touching the puniſhment of Heretic ys, the 
neceſſity of the times were ſuch, as far the preſent, moderation was rather to be therein uſed 
than rigor, ſince it was ſeen that the ſeverity of puniſhment made ther: ſtill more mad and 
pertinacions. 

The Duthefs acquainted the Ring at large with all that was treated of in this Con- 
ference, by her Letters of Fuly the tame year 1565; to the which the King anſwered, 
by a new and expreſs Declaration, 

That he would not forgo what he had already fo maturely reſolved on concernins bis Exifts, 
the Inquiſition, the Council of Trent, and other things which concerned Religion. He jeemed 
much incenſt, that diſpute ſhould be ſtill had about ſuch buſineſſes: and: complain'd that the 
diſorder of the FHeretick, was occaſioned and increaſed through the too great connivency of his 
Officers : that if any of them were wanting eithcr in courage, or in zeal, the Regent ſhould 
change them, and ſhould conſider that the dangers were not ſo great which might be feared fron: 
obſerving the Editts, and from ſo moderate a uſe of the inquiſition;, bur that thoſe were much 
greater, which would inſue by leaving Hereſie, and the wild boldneſs of her Settaries, without 
ſach a curb. He concluded, that the Regent could do him no ſuch acceptable ſervice, as to en- 
deavour by all . poſſible means, the maintaining of Flanders united in the Catholick, Religion to 
his other Kingdoms : ſince by rendring this obedience to the Church, the obedience which was 
due to his Crown was the better eſtabliſhed, and that when theſe two ohedjences ſhould be gi- 
ven, he would in all things elſe, not only make Flanders enjoy ber Priviledges, but confer greater 
immunities upon her. 

Theſe ſo ſtrict commands being come to the Regent from Spazr, ſhe ſuddenly publiſh- 
ed a new Edi&t againſt the Hereticks in confirmation of the former z ſhe writ herein apart 
to the Councils and Governours of the Provinces. And deputed certain perſons in each 
of them, who were to give her an account every three months of the State of Religion, 
and particularly what obſervance was given to the Council of Trexr. 

It was generally hoped for in Flandzrs, upon Egmonts going into Spain, that the King 
would have moderated the Edits, and wholly have ſuppreſſed the Inquiſition. So as when 
the contrary appear'd, and that the Rigor of the Edi& was rather augmented, and that 
the Inquiſition, fo much abhor'd by them, was eſtabliſht, it cannot be {aid how much the 
People were hereat inraged : and what preparations were ſuddenly made for the enſuing 
troubles. The fear of the Inquſition being by this new Edie every were diffuſed, anc 
the terror theredf being by many artificiouſly encreaſed, fome grew fo bold as to give 
a beginning to a confederacy, whereby they ſtraitly bound themlclves to Keep united to- 
Sether, and to oppoſe the Inquiſition as much as they might. Philip Marriſſuu, Lord of 
Saint Aldigonde, was reputed the Author hereof; who was a bold man, and who already 
began to think ill of the Catholick Religion, and was alwayes afterwards one of the moſt 
obſtinate of the Heretick FaQtion. A particular writing was then drawn up in teſtimony 
of the aforeſaid confederacy, and was ſuddenly ſubſcribed by many. And in refpe& of 
the reciprocal promiſes therein contained, it was called a Compremiſe, or Covenant, the 
Tenor whereof was, 

That the King being abuſed by ſome few under the pretence of Religion , who were more 
ſway d by eAmbition, Avarice, and infidelity, than by honeſty, Futice , or the love of their 
Country, would by all means eſtabliſh the Spaniſh Inquiſition in Flanders; the uſe whereof, and 
the calamites which would thereupon inſue, were ſet down in the moſt fearful terms that could 
be diviſed : *twas added, that the care of remedying ſuch evils belonged chiefly to the Nobility ; 
and that the beſt remedy was, to joyn all #n one ſenſe, not to admit of the inquiſition in any 
manner whatſoever : *twas ſhew'd how that the ſame intention would be had througheat the 
whole (ountry, ſuch 4 novelty being too pernitiou to all men, and did too much repngne the 
publick, Priviledges ; and in fine , the confederates engaged themſelves each to other by oath, 
never to ſeperate, or ever to admit of the uſe of the Inquiſition, under whatſoever name either 
of viſitation , commiſſion, or Editt. They cal''d God to be a witneſs of their good intentions, 
and invoked ihe Holy Ghoſt to bring their endeavours to a happy ena. This is the Compre- 
miſe, Arbitrement, or Covenant, which is fo much written of by all thoſe who relate the 
affairs of Flanders. And this proved the firſt tparkle of that fire, which did afterwards 


involve, and doth to this day keep all the Provinces in fo long: an] fo bitter a War. The 
above- 
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above-faid writings was ſuddenly difperſt abroad throughout the whole Country: for the 
firſt confederates dividing*themiclves into the chiefeſt Cities, and all poſhble diligence and 
cunning to make it be ſubſcribed by as many as they could ; They gave out, that all this 
was done by the Agreement of the perlons of beſt quality in all the Provinces; and that 
Orange, Ermont, the Marquels of Berghen, and divers others of the prime nobility, were 
the Authors thereof , though they would not yet difcover themſelves; to the end they 
might do it hereafter to better purpoſe. Thus Catholicks and Hereticks, the Nobles and 
Citizens, Merchants and Plebeians, and many others of all conditions and profteſhons, 
ſtrive who ſhall run faſteſt to ſubcribe. The contederacy is prailed, and received with great 
applauſe : In their cups, and at their meat, great is the order which is ſeen in every one 
to embrace it. Down goes the Inquiſition ; the miſchief ſuddenly grows greater ; the ve- 
nom whereof doth not now creep in, but like a Torrent, overflows and enlargeth it 
{elf every where. Of {ſuch force is enraged fear with mortals; and fo much more doth 
apprehended evil ſom?times prevail, than the evil would* do were it effeeted. At the ſame 
time many ſeditious papers were ſcattered about in the Cities of greateſt commerce, whereby 
the apprehenſion of the Inquiſition was endeavoured to be augmented in the people. In 
particular it was given out, that Henry Duke of Brunſwick,, was ſhortly to come with 
 Jome eAbran Forces to aſhilt the Inquilitors. That to this purpoſe requiſite moneys were 
lent from Spain; that the King ſenc ſome Inquiſitors of the very Spaniſh Nation ; and 
that already one Alonzo del Canto was in Flanders to this purpoſe. The Dutcheſs of 
Parma was exceedingly troubled to ſee this : and the more ſhe thought, the leſs ſhe knew 
what to do: ſhe ſaw how needtul rizor would be; but on the other fide, fhe could 
not exzrcile it without Forces, 

What good was there to be expetted from new Orders, or new Edits, unleſs it were to make 
her authority the leſs eſteemed, and the peoples boldneſs the greater in deſpiſing her ? 

The Regent being thus perplext, and not knowing yet for certain whether the chiefeſt 
Lords had joyned in ſublcribing to this Compromiſe, or no; ſhe was advertifed that 
many of them were at the prefent with Orange in Breda, a Town of his, together with 
divers other perſonages of quality. The appearing occaſion of their meeting was to viſit 
the Count of: Zwarſenburg, who had married a ſiſter of the Prince of Orange, and who 
was then upon his departure'for Germany. With Orange, was Count Lodovick, (a brother 
of his) a man of a turbulent and fierce Nature. And the reft of that Aſſembly were the 
Counts of Horn, of Hoſtrate, and of Mega, together with ſome others of thoſe, Noble- 
men who had ſubſcribed the Compromiſe; and becauſe Egmont and the Marqueſs of Berg- 
hen could not be then at Breda, they were invited together with all the above-named, 
the next day to ſupper in Hoſftrare, by the Count thereof, The aforeſaid confederacy was 
much diſcuſt, firſt in Breda, and then in Hoſtrate. 

At theſe meetings, Orange, after many complaints made againſt the Cardinaliſts,*ſhewed 
how that it appertained to them, who were of the Council of State, and of the Order 
of the Golden Fleece, to endeavour the remedy of thoſe evils which ſo important a com- 
motion Cid threaten the Country withall. He faid that the number of the confederates 
was great in all partsz and eſpecially thoſe of the better fort; and he ſpake as if. he 
approv*d of the.confederacy, and as if he endeavoured to dxaw the reſt of his Collegues 
joyntly to embrace it. Lodovick, the Brother of Orange, agreed with him in all things; 
who was commonly. thought to be an herecick, and was not diſpleaſeq to be thought ſo; 
either for that he really was fo, and valued not thoſe puniſhments which he did not fear; 
or for that "Orange himfelf, for ſome hidden ends of his own, was well enough content 
to ſee his brother in favour and Authority with the Hereticks. Egmont and .Berghen, 
did not feem to adhere to Orange his ſenſe, and the Count of Mega much leſs, who 
ſpake boldly againſt the raſhneſs of the confederats. Horn and Hoſtrat, tuſpended their 
opinions, and thus the meeting ended, no particular relolution being taken. The Regent 
was ſoon acquainted with all theſe proceedings, by Egment and Mega 5 who together 
with Barlemont and Vighlio, encouraged her , and advifeth her to raite ſome ſoldiers; to 
which neceſſity ſeemed likewiſe to perſwade her, for that it was every day heard how 
the number of confederates did every where encreale, as alſo the ſuſpition that they would 
atempt ſome novelty : nor did they any longer delay it, When a great number of them 
were gathered together, they drew near to Bruſſels, and deſired the Regent that ſhe 
would- permit them to propund a buſineſs of importance unto her , and which (as they 
ſaid) concerned the Kings ſervice, as well as their own good. The Council differed in 
their opinions, what they ought to adviſe the Regent to do in this point 5 the manner 
of the requeſt being conſidered, fome thought that" it was abfolutely to be reje&ed ; 0- 
thers, that only two or three might be permitted to preſent it; but that opinion which 
was judged moſt neceſſary, prevailed at laſt, ſince without forces there was nothing elte 


to be done: and it was, That all of them ſhould be ſuffered to enter Brufels, which 
| was 
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was coloured over by ſuch of the Council, as were not difpleafed at the aQtion , by al- 
ledging that it was not fitting to exaſperate fo many of the Nobility, by rejeQing their 
Petition before ir was heard : and rhat they came but to make ſupplication , the moſt 
defirable tribute of ſubmiſſion which Princes could receive from their people. Of all the 
| Contederates who had as yet ſubicribed, Henry of Brederode, Lord of Viana, a Townin 
Holland, in which Province, he was highly eſteemed for the nobility of his blood, and for 
which he was lizewite much re{pected throughout the whole Country, was acknowledged 
as the Head, or Chieftam: he was an heretick without diffimulation, of a troubleſome 
ſpirit, and more troupletom? tongue, deſirous of novelties, and the more incited there- 
unto at this time, by his being choſen to be the head of ſo many Nobles. He therefore 
came into. Bruſſels, accompanied with a numerous multitude in the beginning of April 1566 ; 
and was foon tollowed by Count Lodovick, brother to the Prince of Orange, who was 
likewite we!l accompanied : as alto by the -Counts of Collemburg and Treſemberg. Thele 
four were then the chief men: their rendezvous at Bruſſels was in the Count Colemburgs 
houiez an thereiore that houſe was afterwards razed to the ground in Duke Alva's time, 
in memory of ſo exccrable an acceſs : their numbers are diverſly tpoken_ of. Some will 
have them to be 200, others 30>, others 509. The Dutchels had this mean while en- 
deavoured by many expedients, and did ftill endeavour to bring the Confederates to ſome 
more wholetome Councils. They therefore fearing left ſome of their aſſociates might be 
thereby wrought upon, Brederode defirous to appear in the firſt place, and to enjoy it 
rather by the boldneſs of his advice, than þy the prerogative of perfons, ſpoke thus at 
one of their meetings. | 
We have already overcome the worſt ( generous Aſſeciates) in being met together in ſo great 
a union from parts ſo far diſtant, and now in ſo great numbers here. The Regent cannot any 
ways deny our juſt deſires. But ſay ſhe ſhould do jo, and ſtill perſiſts in the rigor of the E- 
drits, and the bitterneſs of the Inquiſition, according to the Orders recerved from Spain 5, which 
of us 15 it that in ſuch a caſe will not expoſe his eftate, and life, to free bimfelf, his wife, 
his children, and his Country , from ſuch ſore yokes? Let us firſt conſider the condition of 
our evils, and then we ſhall ſec the great juſtice of our deſires. And to ſay truth, what more 
untappy condition can be imagined, than to have ſo many "miſerable creatures under pretence 
of Hereſie, be continually hurried away into the Inquiſition, and there either to. die by torments, 
or ve ſtarved in priſons, or being out af priſon, to be deprived of their Country, and Eſtates, 
and oft-times of life it ſelf, by the horrible puniſhment of Fire ? What greater unhappineſs can 
there ve, than to ſee innocency it ſelf ſo often ſuffer ſhipwrack_ in that ſea of Calummes , for 
every- Argument, for every accuſation? Than to ſee ſecrecy baniſht from our houſes, friend- 
ſhip from ont Cities, and to have all Human rights, and rights of Nature violated amongſÞ 
fach as are neareſt ally'd in blood, and in belief? Theſe are the Fruits, theſe the publick and 
provate advantages which the Ingitiſition brings withit : And yet we muſt eſteem the preſent 
puniſhmenrs but ſlight, and tolerable, in reſpect of thoſe which threaten us in the future. Which 
of you is unacquainted with tve commg of Don Alonzo del Canto, that new Spaniſh Inquiſt- 
ror, anto theſe parts? and who knows not what cruel and fearful Orders he brings with him ? 
New priſons are already begun to be built, new Irons to be made, and other new ingenious in- 
ventions of torments, by this Architects deſigning. Gaſtly loo\s, ſad complaints, and in fine, 
the height of calamity will reign in all places. And this ſort of ſlavery will then appear to 
24 the harder, by how much we have been accuſtomed by the Laws of our former government, 
ro the ſweets of Liberty. Kings themſelves (I know not whether you know ſo much or no) are 
liable to the laws of the Inquiſition, and oft-times to the great fans of their Scepters, they 
muſt undergo the ſeverity of puniſhment, and the ſuperiority of Empire and Command, and 
what more unworthy __ can be heard of, than what befel our Emperour of ever happy memo- 
ry? it affrights me to relate it. That vanquiſher of Europe, that Monarch of new worlds ; 
and he who was more glorious in renouncing them, than in poſſeſſing them, He, even he was 
compel'd by Orders from the Inquiſitors, to do publick, penance at his return to Spain , for ha- 
ving only treated with the Lutheran Hereticks in the wars which he made in Germany. Now 
zf the dangers of the Inquiſition be ſo many, and if they be ſo hard to be evaded, by the very 
Spaniards, and Italians, who are by nature ſo wary and cautious, how ſhall we Flemings ever 
hope to eſcape the leaſt part thereef? We, I ſay, whoſe hearts are with ſuch candor ſeen in 
our words? who lead ſo free, and ſo converſable a life? and who hold it for a particular 
law of faithful friendſhip, nor to keep any thing concealed one from another, in our balls, feaſt- 
Ings, cups, and invitations ? ſhall it be imputed as a fault of misbelief, if ſome vain or idle 
word eſcape our mouths, amidſt thoſe our innocent delights? The Inquiſition will quickly take 
from us theſe our contentments : we ſhall be turd Savages in our demeanours 5d our Cities 
will as laſt be turned into Deſarts, and our Provinces into ſolitary habitations : Commerce will 
be every where deſtroyed, which conſiſts almoſt wholly in contrafting with fuch foraigners as 
profeſs liberty of conſcience, and who cannot tolerate ſo much as the very name of the Inqui- 
E ſition. 
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fe ion. Thus Fianders will in a ſort time fall into ruine and deſolation : And thus our former- 
ly fo fortunate Provinices, will for the future be an example of infinite miſery to a!! Europe : 
whereas formerly their felicity hath been envied by all other Conntrys. By the condition of the 
evils which T have laid before you, the juſtice of the deſires which we ſhall make to eſcape them, will 
conſequently and clearly appear. The King hath ſworn to maintain eur C ountry in her liberties © 
and what doth more dejiroy therz, than doth the Inquiſition ? The King himſelf hath for a long time 
been vers'd here in our cuſtomes : and what 15 more averſe unto them than theſe his Edits? The 
Spainards will introauce the goverament of Spain znto Flanders 3 and what greater repugnancy 
can there be, than woat is ſeen between their Laws and ours ! between Subjettion which 15 there 
adored, and by al men here fo much deteſted ? Kings cannot extend their Laws beyond thoſe of 
Nature nay, they are as liable to her Laws, as are their ſubjetts, Let Spain and Italy e222 

ret ri aud enjoy their Inquiſition as they ſhall like beſt, which Flanders never received but by force, 
and fron which force ſhe is now reſolved to free her ſelf, But ſince "tis underſtood that thoſe a- 
012 ſt our ſelves who partake of the Regents moſt ſecret reſolutions, and which are now more Spa- 
nh than Flemith, endeavour to divide us, wi 1s he among (i us that will be found faulty in his 
faith * Fauity in things ſo ſolemaly promis'd aud ſworn unto? And finally, faulty to himſelf, 
to nis viload, to his honorr, and tothe ſo great danger of his Country * God forbid that any ſuch 
thing ſnould be dream'd of, much leſs ſeen. Let each of ws conſider the ancient glory of our 

Bzlgicks, and cſieer ir a good fortune to be able upon this occaſion to imitate them. The worth of 
prozenitors 01791 to paſs topether with their blood, into thoſe that deſcend from them, And the lat- 
ter orght ot only to approve themſelves heirs, but even competitors of the former in all glorious att;- 
ons, {then (moſt noble companions ) will with all humility lay before the Regent the bitterneſs of 
the evils which we undergo, and the neceſſity of our being relieved therein. But if all due reſpect, 

objequy, and reaſon,ſhall prevail no more m theſe our preſent inſtances,than they have formerly done, 
what 15 to be done 1 ſuch a caſe, but to have recourſe to ſuchremedies as deſperation uſeth to ſug- 

geſt againſt violence, T ſnall for my part be as reas'y to hazard my life then, as I am willing now to 

r:/e my tongue upon this preſent occaſion, We ſhall fnd the greateſt in the Council will agree with our 

ſenſe, and we ſhall find their aſſent to what we ſhall ſay, by their ſilence, And doubtleſiy all the 

reſt of the Country will cheerfully rake up ſuch reſolutions, as we ſlall doin ſuch acaſe which can- 

not be more juſt, ſince they caunot ve more neceſſary. 

Thus id brederode inflame himfelf and the reſt againft the Inquiſition. But it was not true 
(as hath been often ſaid) that the King intended to introduce a letled form of the uſe thereof 
in Flanders. Nor was it true that Alanſon del Canto, was come to Bruſſels for any thing con- 
cerning the Inquiſition : and what he affirmed touching the Emperour Charles the fifth, was a 

cer fable raſhly invented and believed : who accompanying ſo many of his other excellent 
vertues with his innate piety, did never treat with the Hereticks in Germany, but when neceſſi- 
tated fo to do, that he might rid them of their Frenzy, either by the uſual way of their Diets, 
or by force of Arms 1n Battel : and for what concerns th< Inquiſition, though the Country 
were generally averte thereunto, yet there were many of try'd wiſdom and z:al , who found 
in themlclves, and defired to inform others by the benefit which Spain and Jraly had received 
thereby, how advantageous it would be to Flanders to have a moderate forin thercof introdu- 
ced in her Frovinces, Tazy laid, 

T hat ſome little ſeeming of ſeverity being taken away from the Inquiſition, there were not in ef- 
feft ary Tribunals leſs ſ.vere than hers, Nor whereby more juſt and Candid ways the preſerua- 
tron of the Honour and Purity of Faith was endeavoured. That the name and uſe thereof was to 
be eſteemed moſt ſacred. That if fo many temporal Laws were made in favour of Princes, to 
keep humane Majeſty unnarmed; ſpiritual Laws were much more to be approved of in favour 
of the Church, by puniſhing thoſe who were guilty of high treaſon againſt the 31ajeſty of God. 
That by d:fending this right which doth ſo ſtraitly bind the faithful to God, and to Religion \, the 
other which was due from the people to Princes and their States, was the better ſuſtained. That if 
Catumnny were to give way totruth, as of right it ſhould, it muſt necefſarily be confeſt that nothing 
maintained States in the ſincerity of Faith more than the Inquiſition ,, whereas when Hereſie once 
enters, Fattions ſuddenly ariſe; from Fattions civilWars : and from civil Wars, Forreign ones 
inevitably. So as Princes together with their People were ſuddenly ſeen to fall into deplorable 
miſeries and Ccalamities : what unhappy proof may Flanders fear herein through her own evils? 
and to how many fatal ſcenes may Germany and France ſerve for a Theatre by reaſon hereof ? 
nor were the ſame revelutions and misfortunes leſs in others Countries, where Hereſie bath been 
able to open the Schools of error, and diſplay the Enſigns of Rebellion. That Spain and italy 
this mean while did enjoy a perfett and happy peace 5, which was the ſupream geod of mortals, and 
that which diſtinguiſheth men from beats. and (ities from wildernefſes : nor was it to be doubted 
but that the one and the other of them did ae'nowledg ſo happy a condition much more from the Ca- 
tholickunity, and from the ſtrong holds of the Inquiſition which defend that unity , than from the 
rmmence walls of Mountains, and vaſt ditches of Seas, wherewith they are by nature invironed 
ard umted. 


Thus 
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Thus ſpoke they in favour of the Inquiſition who knew more than did the reſt; and en- 
deavoured thus to make ir be better thought of, The Regent had made uſe of the ſame rea- 
fons, to the fame en, an1 at the fame time, as the had often done formerly, to moderate 
the violence and the nzar 0: the Nebles who were gathered together in Brufſels ; but their 
hearts were t00 inuci hardned, and rheir ears deat, to admit of any reaſon in this affair. 
Brederodes ditcoutte vas received with a favourable Hum. And in figa that they would per- 
{3ſt more than ever in the refolutions which they had taken, they all cry*d aloud, He is a Tray- 
tor that proves iaulty 5 hereupon they were admitted to Audience before the Regent, who 
would have the Council of State, ani tnofe Knights of the golden Fleece who were then in 
Bruſſels, to be pretent. . The Con:ederats marcht two by two, from Colembergs houſe, as it 
were in Proceſſion, to the Regents Palace z and the two laſt were Count Lodovick and Brede- 
rode, Brederode tpoke in the name of them all; he firſt complained of the bad relations which 
he {aid were made of them to the Kings and the Regent: and then added ; that the Publick 
neceſſity 0i the Country, and their own private urgencies, had inforced them to this kind of 
Action. Hz then preſ-nted a petition to the Regent in the name of them all; and defired it 
might be read. The contents were thele. 

© That infinitely praiſe-worthy was the zeal which firſt moved the Emperour , and then the 
©King, to provide for the dangers which might befal the Catholick Religion in Flanders. That 
© time, which is an uncorupt Councellor, had made itclearly ſeen , that the remedies which 
* were applied did aggravate the evil; thar the King continuing notwithſtanding in the ſame 
* mind, and greater dilorders daily accruing, The Nobility could no longer contain from re- 
« prelenting the danger. Thar they were chiefly concern'd therein both by their prerogative | 
* of place, and by their ſtrict bond of Allegiance : but that their intereſt did likewile particu- 
< larly oblige them thereuato : fince the Nobles living for the moſt part in the Country, and en- : 
© joyins there their Eitates, they ſhould be the firſt who ſhould be fenfible of the inconvenien- 
©cies, and experience ihe injuries, when the alterations which were to be feared, ſhould hap- 
© pen: that therefore it was nzcefſary to take away the occaſions, which would inevitably pro- 
© duce fo bad effe&ts. That tie Inquiſition, and Edits had put the whole Country into com- 
© motion, and in all places had turn'd patience into delperation. That therefore they did hum- 
© bly befeech her Highnets, that ſhe woul las foon as might be, advertiſe the King of the pre- 
© miles by exprets M-fl:ngers, and that in the mean time ſhe would tufpend the ute of the for- 
* mer, and moderate the rigor of the others : that the neceſſity wherein Religion was concern- 
© ed might better be ſeen into by the States-General, and a remedy found out; by their uniform 
«conſent. That if in fine it ſhould appear that theſe their humble and devout intreaties ſhould 
© no wayes avail, they caPd God to witneſs, the Ring, her Highneſs her ſelf, and all the Gen- 
« tlemen that were there preſent, that they had done what upon ſuch an occaſion belonged to 
« 500d and faithful tubjets: and that the fault was not to be put upon their account, if perad- 
« yenture any evil ſhould enſue. h | 

The Regents anſwer was, 
That ſhe would conſider better upon what they had propounded. 
And ſhe afterwards anfivered them in writing thus, 

That ſhe would ſend ſome perſonages of purpoſe into Spain, according to their deſire. . That 
States were grounded upon Laws: eAnd that ſuch Laws were moſt neceſſary, as did moſt favour 
Religion. That notwithſtanding, for their better ſatisfattion, proceedings ſhould be bad therein, 
with all poſſible moderation : That in the mean time, the Kings mind was to be known ; to whom, 
as ſhe would do them all the good offices ſhe could, ſo ſhe promiſed unto her ſelf, that they would 
ſhun all manner of novelty in this behalf. 

The Confederates would gladly Have received. a more dire&t an{wer to their requeſt of hay= 
ing the Inquiſition ſuſpended, and the rigor of the Edidts moderated. And ſome there were 
who interpreted the words of the Regents anſwer to the worſt ſenſe. So as they ſeemed not 
only not to be ſatisfied therewith z but did in bitter terms complain thereof. They this mean 
while ſhewed their mad pranks in divers manners. One of which was, the apparelling of ma- 
ny of them in one and the ſame colour, near upon the ruljet, of an ordinary cheap ſtuff, and 
the ſhewing of themſelves ſo together in company. Upon a certain occafion, the Regent 
her ſelf ſaw them 3 and tis reported that Barlemont, who was then with her, ſhould ſay unto 
her, : 

Madam what fear can you have of theſe Gueux? (A Frexch word, which in Engliſh ſignifies 
Vagrants, or Beggers. ) There are {ome Writers who lay that Barlemont gave them this name 
when they went to preſent their Petition to the Regent in way of proceſſion; and that this be- 
ins by them known, they took occaſion thereupon to apparel themlclves, and to appear in 
manner aforeſaid : and not contented with the bare colour and habit of beggers, they hung 
{ome upon their hats, fome about their girdles, certain vile and fordid implements, ſuch as are 
uſed to be worn by beggers: they had nothing in their mouths but the word Gueux; They 
uled it in all places,. and upon all occaſions ; but eſpecially in*their cups, and in the freedom 

E 2 they 
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they take at meals. This fell out particularly oneday when they a great many of them were 
at a ſolemn invitation, in Count Colemburgs houſe: where beyond all other vanities, they - 
ſtrove who ſhould moſt celebrate the name of Guexx, or beggers. The wine is ply'd, and 
great goblets go round : the defie encreaſes, and they lay hands on veſſels of a very large ſize: 
they break their order of ſitting ; one gets upon chairs, another upon tables, and there drink 
the fury of drunkenneſs fits them with a thouſand -mad vagaries, they cry as every glafs goes 
down, Long tive the King, Long live the Gueux. And the whole houſe rung of nothing but 
this. They had an oath among{t them likewiſe very ſutable to that place, and that ation, in 
French dog-rime, to this purpole. 


By this bread, by this ſalt, and by this Budget, 
The Gueux will from their Terets ne're budg yet. 


Nor yet contented herewithall, they wore almoſt all of them as they walked the ftreets 
of Braſſels, a certain medal hanging at their girdle, wherein theſe words were written in 
French , 


True to the King, even tothe Buaget. 


Thus did they rejoyce, and as it were, triumph in this name of Gzeux; an unfortunate name 
to Flanders, which trom that time began to lole its quiet, and which hath fince, ſo long, and 
by to many means beg'd it, and could never obtain it. The Petitioners defires to the Regent 
conſiſted chiefly in two things: the one, That fome expreſs perſonages might be ſent into Spain 
to the purpoſe ſpoken of : The other, That in the mean while the Inquiſition, and the rigor 
of the Edits, might be forborn in Flanders. The Dutcheſs then defigned to ſend the Mar- 
queſs of Berghen, and the Lord Montrgn:, brother to Count Horn, to the Court of Spazr : 
both which were propounded by the Petitioners. And for what concern'd the fecond point, 
ſhe ſent to the Governours of the Provinces, to cauſe a new form of Edi to be propounded in 
each Province, by which the Inquiſition was ſomewhat moderated, but not ſutpended 5 and 
the like was done im the Edits; ſeditious papers were this mean while ditperfed about from 
divers parts, both within and without Flanders, by which the Petitioners were ſtill more inci- 
ted to perſiſt in their demands. They were incouraged in theſe {editious papers, by the exam- 
ple of the liberty of the neighbouring Countrys, and eſpecially by that of upper Germany, 
with which *twas affirmed, that divers of the lower Provinces were incorporated ; and it was 
particularly ſuggeſted, that as the former did enjoy the confeſſion of Auſperg, fo ought 
Flanders without all queſtion, to enjoy it. The fire was no longer in burſting out : Whilſt 
the Edict of moderation was propoſed by the Regent throughout the Provinces, whilſt it 
was doubtful how they would interpret this, and much more how the King would be pleaſed 
with it, ſome of the more turbulent ſpirits amongſt the Petitioners, inſtigated by the ſubtiler 
{ort, gave out, that the Regent had granted all that was deſired, and in confirmation thereof, 
a counterfeit writing was given about ; This report ran preſently over the whole Country 
likea Torrent, and did fo provoke the common people, as that in divers places of the Pro- 
vinces, the dores were thrown open to the heretick Preachers. They cunningly thought, 
that thus the King would be by neceflity induced to grant all their demands. The firſt Ser- 
mons were made in the very Province of Flanders, and *twas firſt begun to be done in ſome 
great Villages, for they feared, leſt if they ſhould do it in Cities, they might be hindred by 
the Magiſtrates. They forthwith did the like in other Villages in Brabant, near e-Lntwerp, 
and ſuddenly the malady encreafed every where ; ſo as it began to diſperſe it ſelf through. the 
greateſt part of the Provinces. 

In the Countrys of Lucemberg, Hennault, Artois, and Namures, no novelty at all was 
made. The Hereticks appeared morelicentious about Toxrney and Valenciennes, than in other 
parts. And thoſe two Cities ſeemed moſt diſpoſed to receive and favour them. Lutherans, 
Calviniſts, and Anabaptiſts, began in troops to divulge their Hereſie - each of them exalted 
their own ſe& : the common people flockt unto, and applauded novelty. Not the moſt learn- 
ed, but the moſt hairbraind amongſt them, took upon them to preach; and through the 
blind and moſt monſtrous perſwaſion that every one was able to teach the word of God, the 
baſer fort of women had the affrontedneſs to have their ſeveral meetings, if not at preachings, 
yetat conferences: they went armed where they preached, left the Magiſtrates might hinder 
their meetings. And diſobedience was already manifeſted almoſt every where : So as the Re- 
gent thought it not now fit to proceed in the intended Edi&, touching the moderation of the 
others that were already gone out, and touching the Inquiſition ; but publiſhed another upon 
very ſevere penalties, againſt the Preachers, and againft ſuch as ſhould follow them, inhibiting 
all meetings which ſhould be made to this purpoſe. The Regents orders did as then ſome good, 


in containing the vulgar within Cities, in their duties 3 yet the ſame licentiouſneſs continued 
in 
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in the Country Villiages. The Regent complained of the Governours of the Provinces; and 
they again of her, ſhewing that to fide too much with the ſenle of Spazr, ſhe had ſuffered the 
Edits and Inquiſition to be {9 far proceeded in. 

Had not they foreſeen the evil which was now burſt forth ? how oft had they mentioned the reme. 
ay? but that more belief was adhibited to Granville, and after hin, to thoſe who #n his abſencs 
ſuſtained his faction, and who being looked upon as the maſt faithful, had proved moſt perfidious 
to the ſervice of their King and Country. 

Such conteitations as thete fell out often in the Council! of State, even in the preſence of the 
Dutchels her {elf : where Orange, Egmont, and the other Lords who interven'd therein, would 
with much freedom upbraid Barlemont, Yighlio, and Aſſonviile, who was one much imployed 
by the Regent, and went hand in hand with the other two, with the abovefaid diſorders. 
The Hereticks did not as yet preach publickly in Cities; and becaule this was feared dayly 
more and more, and eſpecially in Aztwerp, where the danger was thought to be the greateſt, 
by reaſon of the frequency of peovle, and the liberty of Commerce which drew a great num- 
ber of forreign Hereticks thither, the Regent therefore ſent the Count of Mega thither to 
endeavour with the Magiſtrate that he would permit a garriſon to be pur in there, But it was 
impoſſible to effeCt it, it being alledged to the contrary, that it was not expedient to mix ſoul- 
diers with Merchants : this mean while the Marquels of Bergher, and Monfieur De Montig- 
14 were arrived in Sparn, and after having ſtaid there a conſiderable while, could not get audi- 
ence of the King. It was well known in the Court that they brought with them the ſenſe 
of the Petitioners, and that they were rather ſent by them, than difpatcht away by the Re- 
gent. Yet thinking it was his beſt courſe to diſſemble at the preſent, he writ ro the Govern- 
ours of the Province : Shewing how much he relied upon them, aud exhorting them to provide b 
all poſſible means, remedies for the evils already begun. That his intention was to come himſelf 11 
per/on into Fanders, and that divers neceſſities of his other Kingdoms had made him delay, but 
not change his former thought therein. That he would by his own preſence, give full ſatsfattion 
to all the deſires which were made unto him : that the tumults in the mean while might be appeaſed; 
and that particular care might be taken that no innovation might be made in matter of Reli- 

gion. 

The Regent writ likewiſe to the chiefeſt of the Petitioners, who were already gone from 

Bruſſels, complaining of too long delay in the demands which they had made. She gavea 

touch upon the ſuſpition ſhe had of their introducing an Heretical Army ; and acquainted them 

with what ſhe thought neceflary for the remedying the Novelties which enlued. Yet they, 
nevertheleſs, little regarding the Regents endeavours, or little truſting what ſhe ſaid; did not 
only not fatisfie her juft defires, but with greater contumacy than before, reſolved to afſemble 
together again at Getriberg, a town in the Biſhoprick of Liege. To this end having had ma- 
ny preceding praQices both by people and by letters in divers places, a great many of them 
met there in the moneth of Auguſt, where the moſt ſeditious were moſt liſtned unto. They 
appeared to be of divers opinions; ſome would have them to break forth into publick tumults, 
and get that by force, which they had nor as yet got by intreaties. Others, that the States- 

General ſhould meet together of their own Authority, and that by that means the Edicts 

and the Inquiſition might be thrown down. Others, that to the end they might lead on their 

deſigns the more advantageouſly, they might firſt advite with their neighbours, aud be aſſiſt- 
ed by them ; yet ſome were more moderate in their opinions,who propounced that they ſhould 
better confider ere they reſolved on any thing 3 and that they ſhould firft lee what cfte@ the 

Marquels of Berghers and Aontign#s journey to Spain would produce, and what the mean time 

the Regent would do in Flanders. 

But rhe moſt {editious prevailing, it was refolved, That by all means, as well within Flanders, 
as elſexhere, that liberty which they pretended to in Religion, might be endeavoured. The 
Dutchets was very mnch troubled at the news of this meetings at Gerrz»berg, and preſenely uſed 
all her induſtry to break it off. To this purpoſe ſhe ſent Orange (fome Writers lay it was the 
Duke of Areſcor) and Egmont to Duffle, a town in Brabant neer Antwerp, and not very 
far from Gerrinberg , willing them by all poſſible means to appeaſe the Confederates, and 
0 aſſure them again, that they ſhould receive full ſatisfaQtion both from her, and from the 

ing. 

The effe&&t of this was, That they clean contrary, ſent ſome of their Deputies thither : 

Orange and Egmont propounded divers things in fatisfa&tion of the Confederates ; they faid 

that the Dutcheſs would undoubtedly procure leave from the King tor the convocating of the 

States-General; that in the mean time all lenity ſhould be obſerved in matter of Religion ; 

and that the Dutcheſs would quite forget the former diforder which had infued thereupon : 

and they gave hopes likewiſe that a liberty of preaching might be allowed, provided it might 
not be with any armed concourſe. In anſwer whereunto the Deputies uſed rather complaints 
than re:ſons; andit was clearly ſeen, that though they defired faris*a&tion, chey would not 


accept of it; ſo as full of contumacy they returned to Getrinberg more reſolute than ” to 
ave 
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have liberty in matter of Religion, without attending any anſwer from Spain, or relying any 
loager upon the ſenle of the Proviaces. To which they were incited by thole who gave out 
thar nothing was To be expected iro Spain but artificial delayes ; nor from the Regent, but 
anbi-uous refolves: yer divers negotiations were Kept on foot; and fome mutual expedients 
wereindeavoured to be found out, by which the contederats ſhould not be proceeded againſt 
jor any novelti.s tar had happen.d', and whereby chzy might receive ſome ſatisfaction 
rouchins th2 liberty of Preaching: and whereby the Regent on the other ſide might be ſure 
thicthey thould for the future deſilt from fomenting the begun diforders. But in fine all prov- * 
cd but loit labour 5 the wound which was firſt exulcerated, threw forth immediately great 
fore of purrified matter. From preaching, which the Hereticks at firſt introduced in the open 
KL Fields, they proceeded to uſe violeace upon the Churches in the neighbouring villages, break- 
ins therciato by force, ſpoyling their ſacred utenſils, and ufing all manner of greater impeities. 
This was firſt done in tome parts of the province of Flanders, wherein Egmont the Governour 
thereoi was and where either his diligence was not ſuch as was requiſite, or ele the violences 
ſurpaJ<rh his auchority, He cxculed himſelf in divers wayes, as did others in other parts 
wher. the li.e plague preſently buri{ forth, which at laſt dilated it {elf into Cities, and of 
tn-n, with a horrible {cene of impiety and fſacriledg, into Antwerp. Upon the holy-day 
celebrated cvery year for the AJumption of the Virgin Mary, a folemn proceſſion is uſed to 
, be made in the City, wherein a carved image with much devotion is born about ; that proceſh- 
mr. on proceeds irom the Cathedral Church, and aſter a large perambulation returns thither again : 
the Hceretieks were heard to belch forth that Cay niuch blaſphemy againſt the image, as it was 
carricd about, and many injurious ſpeeches againſt the Church-men who were imployed in that 
proceſſion , and *twas feared that the rabble-rout of the Hereticks would that day break forth 
into yer more greater macdncſſes; but through much diligence that was uſed, they were kept 
trom doing lo at that time : on the twentieth day of the ſame month, fer on by new furies of 
themtelves, or inſtigated by others, they went to the CatheCcral Church, one of the moſt fa- 
mous ſtructures, and moſt ſu.nptuouſly adorn'd that is in all Exrope; being got in, they ſhut 
all the doors ; they then began wickedly to mock at the image, and at the like of many other 
Saints, which were therein venerated; their merriment being at laſt turn'd into rage, and their 
infolencies into Frenzics, they flew upon all the images, and broke them all to pieces. Neither 
did they contain themtelves here z but turning their fury principally againſt a Crucifix which 
was gallantly cut, and placed on high ; they by the force of ropes pulPd it to the ground, and 
in a moſt execrable manner tore it to pieces, and trode upon it. At the ſame time they over- 
threw the Altars; dealt worſe with the painted images, than with thoſe that were carved, and 
Cid profane that ſo famous Church throughout, in a thouſand other manners. Nothing more 
of villany remaining to be committed there, they ran to do the like in the other Churches of 
that Ciry. From Churches they fly to force Monaſteries ; and from Monafteries of men, run 
more greedily to thoſe of the wo:;nen. The ſacred Virgins are ſorely affrighted, and run to 
their Parents houſes. The Heretick-rabble grow more perverſe, and every where leave ſigns 
of avarice, inpiety, and barbariſm : At laſt, rather weary, than ſatisfied with ſo much 
wicxeaaels, which endured irom noon till the next night was almoſt over, they diſperſed them- 
{elves here and there, and returned to their own houſes. , 
The tumult was of great conſideration in ir ſelf, but much more in the example thereof: 
it was undertaken by a few, deſired by many, and at laſt conſented unto by all. The mean- 
er {fort of people in that City, which was then very numerous becauſe the Trading of Exrope 
was greater there than in any other place, were generally infeted with herefie. And the 
people of better quality, even thoſe who were the more zealous Catholicks, did fo abhor the 
Inquilitioh, and the rigor of the Edie, and thought the effe& thereof ſo pernitious to the li- 
berty of Merchandizing, as that they were not ſorry to ſee the King neceſſitated to grant 
that, which could not till then be obtained, and wherein his conſent was ſtill deſpaired of : 
By the tumult of eAntwerp, as by diſplayed Enfigns, all the other chief Cities of almoſt all the 
other Provinces, were forthwith invited to do the like: only the Walloon Provinces, upon 
the Frontiers of France, kept free from theſe novelties. The Dutcheſs perceiving ſo great 
and fo univerſal a commotion, and ſuſpe&ing leſt the Governours of the Provinces might ſeem 
to tollerate it, and in fecret to authorize it ; ſhe began to fear ſhe might not be ſafe in Bruſſels, 
where herefic had likewite got good footing. She enclined to leave that Town, and to go to 
Mons, the chiet City in Hennault; but divers of the chief Lords that were about her, did 
joyntly oppole themſelves thereunto, and in particular, Orange and Egmont ; they ſaid that 
the troubles which were riſen in other places would be appeaſed, and they aſſured her there 
ſhould no diſorder happen in Brx/els: which though her own preſence alone was ſufficient to 
prevent, yet if need ſhould require, they would hazard their lives in hindring it. But the 
greateſt conſideration herein was concerning themſelves, fince they ſhould be too much 
blamed, if the Dutcheſs, they being preſent, ſhould retire, or rather run away in ſuch a 
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How would this reliſh in Spain? how would the King be thereat ſcandalized? and 
how much ſhould they ſuifer in their honours ? for no juſtification would be able to free 
—_ from being thought to be the true eAuthors of ſuch violences done by the common peo- 
ple. | 

The Regent therefore reſolved to ſtay at Bruſſels, but for her greater ſafety , that 
Peter Erneſius, Count of Mansfield, ſhould get together ſome ſoldiers, who mighr ſerve 
to remedy any tumult which might happen in the City, and her own perſon might be 
the more ſecure, It was debated in Council how ſo many and fo great diſorders might 
be provided againſt. 1t was thought fit to treat again with the Petitioners, wherein were 
ſo many of the Nobility of the Country, to ſee whether any fſatisfaftion might be given 
them, fo as that their union might be broken, and ſo the people might want that fomen- 
tation, and the King the mean while might put on more vigorous reſolutions, which the 
. Regent might with more eaſe execute. To this purpoſe ſome of the Council were de- 
puted by her, and ſome others by the Petitioners; and after many contradi&ions, they 
pitched upon that which the neceſſity of the time, upon that occaſion, did require. Thus 
by a new Edi&t, which ſeemed to be in anſwer to the Petition delivered the preceding 
eApril, the Regent declared, 

That no uſe of the Inquiſition ſhould be had or made in Flanders; and that there ſhould be no 
riſe thereof for the future: That the Editts ſhould be ſo moderated as ſpould give full ſatis- 
faction to all the Provinces: That the Confederates ſhould nat be proceeded againſt for any of 
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the late novelties: and that the liberty of Preaching ſhould be permitted where it was already 
introduced ;, provided that no tumults were occaſioned thereby, and that the Catholick, worſhip 
ſhould not be in any wiſe hindred, 

Another Edi& came forth preſently after in the Kings expreſs name, denouncing heavy 
puniſhments to all thoſe who had committed ſo many and 1o horrible enormitties againſt 
the Churches and Monaſtcries. But by how much the Regent went every day leſs in her 
authority, ſo much more did the audacity of the Confederates, and the reſt who held In- 
telligence with them , increaſe : So as the hereticks not laying aſide their former info- 
lencies in Antwerp, did (till infult in divers manners over the Catholicks. They by violence 
made their Churches be ſhut up: they ſtormed to ſee that they could not get any one 
of them for themſelves to preach in; and not being able to do it elſewhere, they preach- 
ed publickly in the Piazza's of the new Town of Antwerp, the Lutherans in one place, 
in another the Calviniits : and, the. ſtinch of many other 1earies gave occaſion of divers 
- Other ſorts of meetings, both in private and publick. Theſe ſets did greatly differ one 
from another ,. but they joyned all in their rage againft the Catholick religion. At laſt 
they prevailed fo far, as it behoved, to come to expreſs capitulation with them : by ver- 
. tue whereof, they got fo much liberty, as did amount almoſt to a full exerciſe of herefie : 
and at laſt they were permitted to build a particular Fabrick, which they called by the 
name of Temple, where their -Miniſters were heard to preach, and all other exercites of 
their ſes w2re officiated. As toon as this permiſhon was obtained, men and women flock'd 
thither from all parts, Merchants and Plebeians, Gentry and Citizens, to put their hands 
to the building of this Temple. The Prince of Orange, to boot with his being Governor 
of Holland and Zealand, and of a part of Burgundy , was likewiſe Governor of e{n- 
werp. In the tumult which had hapene{ in that City, he had endeavoured that it might 
appear, he had uſed all diligence to impede them, he himfelf came often thither in perton : 
and when he conld not be there himlelf, he ſent the Count of Hoſtrar thither. *Twas 
known that Orange his authority in that City was very great; fo as few thought that 
he would make ule thereof according as occaſion did require: And when they faw Hoſtrar 
adhere unto him, they thought they were both of the fame mind. Orange had likewiſe 
gone into Holland and Zealand, to appeaſe the tumults which had enſued there in mat- 
ter of Religion, preſently after that of Azrwerp; But his endeavours there avziled but lit- 
tle likewiſe, by reaſon of the malign conſtellation of times ; or they were but little fin- 
cere, by his own, peradventure, more malign contrariety. Great was the commotion 
which had enſued in Gaunt the cheif City of Flanders; where the hereticks had likewiſe 
infolently introduced the ufe of their herefie, as alſo in almoſt all the other conſiderable 
places of that Province. Egmont , who was Governor thereof, had been there too in 
perſon > and becaule his prefence had done but little good, he began to be {ulpe@ed as 
well as Orange. Though it was conſidered by fome, in their juſtification , that in the 
Province of Grenmgher, where Count Aremberg was Governour, and in Ghelderland and 
Zutfen, which were Governed by the Count Aega, both of them being eſteemed great 
Catholicks, and faithful to the King , the like revolts were ſeen in niatter of R-ligion, 
and like difficulties in removing them : but howſoever, thoſe two were chieflieſt ſuſpe&- 
ed; fince they exceeding 'the reſt fo far in Authorities , *twas thought that the tumults 
fomented by them, had made- all the reſt prove likewiſe remedilels. 
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The King ts highly offended for the novelties happened in Flanders. A Letter frowMontigni 
to Count Horne ; the Regent reſolves to take up Arms. eA meeting of Orange, Egmont, 
and others in Terramond; Valenciennes #5 beſieged : ts reduced, So is Antwerp. The 
Regent enters Antwerp well provided of eArms. A great diſpoſition throughout the whole 
Low-Countries to quiet, Conſultations in Spain upon the affairs of Flanders, two oppoſite 
Orations made jimto the King by the Due of Feria, and the Duke of Alva: the King 
reſolves at laſt to ſend an «Army into Flanders. And gives the command thereof to the 
Duke of Alva: upon news hereof, Orange returns into Germany. Alva enters the Low- 
Countries : he forthwith impriſons Egmont and Horne. The Dutcheſs of Parma departs 
for Italy. The Duke of Alva is Governour of the Low Countries, 


Bye Ax H US went the Aﬀairs in Flanders at this time (Ano. 1566.) : in 
gp the interim news was brought to Spain, of the ſo many and fo 
| ſtrange innovations happened of late in thoſe Provinces: nor can it 
S2 be {aid how much the Ring and his Council were troubled thereat. 
T Wherefore the Marqueſs of Berghez, and the Lord Aontigns could 
not be admitted to Audience before the Ring; and the King did 
not only ſeem not to approve of what had been done in Flanders to 
the ſo great prejudice of the Catholick Religion , and his regal 
| Authority 3 but he diſcovered a great indignation againſt the Flemiſh, 
and a firm intention to chaſtiſe them : and becauſe fuch a deſign required time, and time 
diſſimulation; therefore the King yielding in this conjunure to the force of neceſſity, 
writ unto the Regent, That ſhe ſhould endeavour by all means poſſible to compoſe the 
tumults the beft ſhe might, encouraging her notwithſtanding to uſe force, when ſhe ſhould 
think it were a fiting time to do ſo. To this end ſome moneys were ſent from Spain; and 
thereupon it was taken into conſtderation, that for the prefent ſome Almn and Walloon 
forces might be raiſed, till time ſhould better adviſe what was to be refolved 6n, touch- 
ing the ſending of Spaniſh forces, and the like of other nations ſubjz& to the Crown of 
Spain, into Flanders: by reaſon then of theſe Orders which were come in fecret, and 
much more by reaſon of the manifeſt appearing neceſſity of providing by Arms againlt the 
tumulcs which had already happened, and to thoſe of greater danger which might irfue; the 
Regent reſolved to raiſe a good number of ſoldiers, and to place them under ſuck Commanders 
as ſhe might confide in : the ſpeedieſt and neareſt Levies which could be made abroad , were 
the High Dutch, .and in Flanders the Walloons; The Regent had not as then any other 
foldiers then thoſe who alittle before ſhe had allembled to fecure Bruſſels from tumults 
and for the more fſafety of her own perſon: which . migkt be about 500 W.uloow 
foot, and 100 Harquebuſiers on horſe-back , under th? Command of Erneſtus Count 
Mansfield. She did then withour any delay give order for the raiſing of the afore- 
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aforefaid forces; to wit, the Lower Al{mans in two Regiments, under the Counts of Arcn:- 
berg and of Mega ; and two Regiments of the Upper Almans, under Count Erbeſiin, and 
Baron Shamburg. The Wallcons were civided into three Regiments z one of which was civen 
to Charles Count Mansfield, ton to Erncftus 5+ another to the Count De Reules : and the third 
to Monlieur De Herghes, fon to the Lord Bxrlemornt : to boot with theſe foot, order was 
given for the raiſing of tome hocte. The opinions of thole of the Council of State touching 
the raiſing of Arms were different.  Thole of greateſt Authority amongſt them did not ſeem 
to incline thereunto: alledging, that inftzad of caking away jcaloulizs, which was of moſt im- 
portment, this would be the way to increafe. them. Others thought this remedy requ:itte, 
{ince fair means had hitherto prevail*d to little ; but the Regent would adhere unto the latter 
opinion, and ſhewed how that it was the more nzceffiry, for that it was knowa a little before, 
that the confederates had divers projets on foot to raife men alto ; and that to this effeR, di- 
vers correſpondencies had already ben had between them and the neighbouring parts of Germa- 
ny and France. This preparation tor Arms did much trouble ſuch who thought they might be 
uled againſt theſn, The Hereticks who had fo many ways offended, had reafon to fear ; and 
the better ſort, of the Petitioners, and the reſt of their order, who had licentiouſly run upon 
{o many Novelties, haa almoſt as much caule to fear : but Egmont, Orange, and Horne, were 
in private no lefs troubled hereat z they being tuſpeRed to have continually fomented the dit- 
orders, more than the other Lords. Their names were publickly torn to pieces in Spain; and 
they were already called Trayrtors oftner than Subje&ts. This opinioa which the King and the 
whole Court had of them all thyeg, and in: general ofthe Flemiſh, had ofren been figni- 
fied by Letters written. by the Marqueſs 6f Berghen, and the Lord Montigni: and one in 
particular was ſent ( as it wa” commonly reported ) from Afontigns to his brother Count 
Horne, the contents whereof were thele. | 

How much our arrival here 3s deteſied by every. one, hath been often tines ſignified by the 
Marqueſs of Berghen, and by my ſelf : bit in this letter wherein I may be more free, becauſe it 
will be convey'd with Move fecveſſe, Twill add many things, which it was wiſdom to conceal in 
the reſt: In brief, our affairs cannot ve worſe received, nor worſe reliſhed than they are here. 
After ſo mauy months, we are ſtil denyed Audience + we are permitted but little to Trear 
with the State-Miniſters ;,' and their anſwers \are every day more ambiguous, as much as to 
ſay, every day more viſhy oppoſite to our negotiations, They term our Covenant , conſpiracy ;, 
our Petition, a plot ;, and our popular turults, manifeſt inſurrettion * it is not then to be doul:- 
ed but that they will ſbew their reſentment by Arms : The Flemiſh themſelves do now make 
preparations againſt Flanders. But the true deſign us to make uſe of Foreigners, and eſpeci- 
ally of Spaniards. They are chiefly incenſt againſ# the greateſ® amongſt us, believing that the 
miſchief is in ſecret chiefly fomented by them. Granville rejoycerh at the commotions which 
have enſued, and boaſts that if. he bad frill continued in Flanders, theſe things had not hap- 
pened - if his Councils were formerly Turbulent, he now ſuggeſis them with much more vio- 
lence, That the King either come himſelf in the head of an Army, or elſe ſend an Army : 
that he quell the Flemiſh, and upon ſo fair an occaſion violate their Priviledges ; and that 
having bridled them by his Forces, he heep them ſtill in the ſame poſture : and theſe his 
propoſals cannot be better received than they are. The hanughtineſs of that Nation is too well 
enown. The Spaniards ſee how far they come ſhort of the Flemiſh #2 their prerogatives. They £22- 
vy our liverty, and would reduce it if they could to their ſubjection + ad becauſe that cannot be done 


but by force, they will have recourſe ujto force. This is the cloud which now threatens our 


Provinces, and the tempeſt will brea\ forth ſooner perhaps than it is imagined, . They who 
foreſee it give notice of it; and let them to whom muctice 8s given, either undauntedly en- 
counter it, or warily ſhun it. 'eA's for us two who are here, may it pleaſe God, that as our 
commg bitner was unlucky, our return may not prove more unfortunate. 

This Letter cauſed much fear ; and the end thereof ſhewed ( as ſhall be faid in its proper 
place ) that the two that writ it, forefaw the tragical ſucceſs they ſhould have in Spazz. 
Oranze hid often intreated the Regent to give him leave to quit his imploymenrs, and to 
retire ; proteſting that in times of fuch trouble it was 1mpoſhble ro tartisfie his lervice to 
the King on the one part, and on the other the Countreys necefſity: Bur his true end 
acrein, was thought to be his deſire to forgo Flanders, with the Rings leave, to the end 
that he might not be held guilty of the plotted Maciinations, if he ſhould leave ir in a lets 
becoming manner. The Regent would never be pertwaded tv move any tuch thing to 
the Kins; bur on the contrary ſhe exhorted Orange to embrace the Kings affairs fo 
much the more, by how much the time did now require his ſervice, which might be fo 
advantageous. And ſtil] by publick praiſe, or private difhimulation, the made ule of him 
in the moſt important affairs. He afterwards did by Letters make the ſame delires unto 
the Ring,bur ſtill received thelike anſwer. He did not rely at all notwithſtanding upon any ſhew 
made by the Regent, nor upon any demonſtrations that he received from Spain. He 
xeflcRed upon what had been adyertifed by Berghea and Zfontigm ; the which he like- 
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wife underſtood by other ways. For it was ſaid that the Admiral Coligny, by reaſon 


6f the correſpondency which was between them, did advertiſe him from France of many 
particular important paſſages, to make him ſtill the 'more jzalous of what reſolutions 


would be put on in Spa#n, upon the diforders which had happened in Flanders. Orange 
being thus at odds with himſelf, and ſet upon by various paſſions, he ſometimes ſeemed 
to ſerve the King out of meer zeal: but moſt commonly, notwithſtanding, he appeared 
inclined to ſecond, as formerly, the unquiet humours. His brother Lodovick, ſhewed him- 
{ſelf more ſeditiouſly arrogant than any .-other. He had till the chiefeſt part in all 
the moſt turbulent ations; and becauſe great confiding appeared to be between the two 
brothers, it was thought that Lodovick did but a& Orange his true intenfions. They held 
Civers correſpondencies in Germany, as well for that their family derived from thence, as 
out of the relation which Orange had to the Elector of Saxony, his Father-in-law. Great 
was their adherence almoſt throughout all Flanders, but eſpecially that which Orange had 
in Holland and Zealand, He was not therefore any ways pleaſed with the Regents re- 
ſolution of levying men. Nothing was heard of any where, but that either the King 
would come himſelf in perſon into Flanders with a great Army, or that he would ſend 
an Army thither under ſome gallant Commander. It was known that good ſtore of ſhip- 
ping was already building in the havens of Biſcay, and that the rumour was, that the 
King would make uſe of them for ſuch a Voyage. And though for what concerned the 
Kings coming himſelf in perſon, the difficulties were fo great, as they were almoſt infu- 
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perable; yet that a Foreign Army ſhould appear in Hollayd, could not but cauſe great 
fear in the Flemiſh, and chiefly in the greateſt men amongſt them. Orange his fear, and 
the like of the other aboveſaid Lords, was much increated by the interception of a Let- 
ter ( though it was thought by many to be but an invention of Orange himſelf) which 
Franciſco eAlaxo, a Spaniſh Ambaſſador in the Court of France, writ to the Dutchets of 
Parma; it contained almoſt the ſame things which were ſpecified in 2ontign!s Letter, 
touching what ſenſe the Spaniards had of the tumults which had-happened in Flanders, 
The Ambaſſador did therein exhort the Regent above all things to ule diſſimulationz and 
that in the mean time the King would prepare either to come himlelf in perſon with a 
great Army, or elſe would fend one. That in fine, he was fully refolved to hazard, if 
need ſhould be, all his other Kingdoms, rather than not to puniſh fo many, and fo inormous 
offences as were committed in Flanders, againſt the honour of God, and of himlelf. This 
Letter being ſeen, and the imminent danger being conlidered of the Forces which began 
already to move in Flanders, and of thote which were ſhortly to be expected from Sparr ; 
Orange, together with his brother Lodovick,, Egmont, Horn and Hoſtrar, reſolved to meet 
together, and treat of the common Intereſt. They therefore met at Terramonde, a Town 
in Brabant, not far from Antwerp; where they differed in opinion. Horn and Lodovick_ 
were of one and the ſame mind out of the fimilitude of their fierce and raſh natures. Both 
of them were of opinion, thac even from that inſtant they ſhould endeavour to incite the 
people to Arms within Flanders, and to make Foreigners to advance; fo as thoſe Forces 
raiſed by the Regent, might forthwith be withſtood, and that they might prepare to do 
it much more againſt thoſe which were to come from Spaim. Orange was not for the 
taking up of Arms. preſently, but exhorted that affairs might be put in order by way of 
anticipation. = 
© That we ſhould be 'the-firſt who ſhould begin the war, ( ſaid he ) is that which nei- 
© ther can, nor ought to be done. It cannot, for that-we are not at this time ſuffici- 
© ently prepared of Forets,: It ought not, for that as yet we have not pretences fair e- 
<nough to do it. The Inquiſition is already taken away; the Edidts are already almoſt 
© aboliſhed ; and we enjoy tuch liberty of Religion as may ſuffice. And for what concerns 
< the Regents having raifed ſome Soldiers, to fay truth, the popular Tumults have either 
© been too great, or too immature, which have forced her to ſuch a reſolution, and put 
< us into a neceſſity of tollerating it ; but this is a Militia conſiſting almoſt wholly of our 
© own Country-men, and therefore not to be by us feared. We muſt then wait for more 
< juſt occaſions of taking up Arms; and theſe, in my opinion , we ſhall unavoidably ſoon 
© have. Can we ever believe_that the Spaniards will uſe moderation ? Their pride and 
© Surquedry is not capable thereof. They will have an abſolute Empire in Flanders, as 
© they have in Spain : Granville, the Duke of eAflva, and almoſt all the reft of that Coun- 
© cil do continually infuſe tuch ſenſe as this into the Kings ears ; fo as we ſhall ſoon ſee 
© Foreign Forces brought into theſe our Provinces: ?twill then be fitting time for us to 
© move; then will our people at home, and Foreigners from abroad, readily flock unto 
©us. Let us then prepare for this reſolution, by all necefſary endeavours againſt that time. 
© Here, by ſhewing that the Spaniards delign is, not only to ſet the Inquiſition again on 
< foot by the way of force, and the Edits; but punQtually to introduce the Government 
© of Spain in Flanders : And abroad, by making it known, that when they ſhall have. en- 
© thralled our Provinces, our neighbours may the more juſtly fear to be dealt withal ac- 
© cordingly. Let us the mean while be ſure not to truſt them; the malice of Princes is 
© then chiefly preparing when they do moſt conceal it. And that they do now deeply 
* difſemble with us in Spazr, who can know it better than a native: Spaniard, who is an 
© Ambaſſador, and to whom the Kings moſt intimate thoughts touching Flandsrs are known ? 
*doth not this whole Letter denounce fire and {word againſt the Flemiſh? and chiefly us 
<who are here, and enjoy the greateſt Prerogatives z but let us primarily remember what 
© hath been often formerly treated of by us, and which in this our preſent meeting is a- 
© sain in agitation. They would have all late ations to be Felony ; and to have had it 
< but in thought, will ſufhce to make men guilty thereof. | | 
Hoſtrat did adhere to Orange almoſt in all things; and it was certainly thought that 
Egmort would be of the fame mind: but he, contray to the expedtation of all men, ſhew- 
ed how much better it would be to endeavour peace and quiet in the Countrey, and to 
abſtain by all means from force. | 
What a folly would it be (ſaid he) for us to move ? where are our men? where is our 
money? where can we hope to have any ? from the Nobility, who are already totally exhauſted ? 
or from thoſe meaner ſort of people, who have ſo verily vio/ated the Churches, and rob'd 
the Altars? Theſe miſdeeds muſt be attributed to the very ſcum of people 1, and not to the 
rue popularity. The better ſort of Citizens, and who ſit moſt at eaſe, will not be induced to 
rake up arms, but upon neceſſary occaſions, Moreover, do not we know how great the incox- 
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ftancy of the multitude is? the *nultitude is apt on the ſudden to waver between contrary 
paſſions, and is always adviſed eithher by raſhneſs, or abjeftion. And for what concerns our 
hopes. in our neighbours, we muſt believe, that conſidering their own Intereſts more than ours, 
they will be apt rather to fear, than to provoke the enmity of Spain. How much better will 
z be then, for us to endeavour to allay the Kings anger , and cancelling all memory of late 
diſorders, do what in us lies' to biing him to his former inclination to theſe Provinces, and 
zo, our ſelves in particular? To ſay the truth, the King may with too much reaſon eſteem 
himſelf offended by theſe late novelties ; For though the fault ought rather to be zmputed to 
the times than to us, yet who can deny that the Nobility bath paſt by many ations of oreat 
licentiouſneſs? And theſe laſt of the common people againſt the Churches, have been ſuch, as 
"tis no wonder if it be generally held in Spain, that a will hati; rather been wanting 1n us, the 
Governours of the Provinces, than # power to impede them. The 4.7 may be therefore thought 
to have juſt cauſe to reſent them : But that he will do it by the mean, :* foreign forces, and 
that he will by violence introduce the Spaniſh Government into Flanders, his own concernment, 
more than ours, makes me not believe it. Princes ought not to commit that to the uncertain 
ſucceſs of violence , the fruit whereof they may certainly enjoy by moderation. I know how 1 
found the King minded towards the affairs of Flanders when 1 was in Spain: ,»nd I cannot 
perſwade my ſelf that he will be diſſwaded from thence by the particular paſſion; © our ene- 
mics, Such a one I know Granville to be; the Duke of Alva i ſuch a one: anu maybe 
that Alva, as ſuch a one, writes paſſionately from Paris. Neither do Imuch value Moi.. *ni's 
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T etter + For in my opinion, it 15 grounded rather upon appearing, than upon real threats, ly 
vote goes therefore, that we ought by all means poſſible, endegveur the © onntries tranquility © 
That this doth not only befir the Kings ſervice, but the like of the Country, and of our ſelves. 
And that if we do thus, he will neather ſend foreign forces hither, nor uſe any violence to 
our Government. In fine, tbe Spaniarcs know where Flanders #s : and thoſe of the Concil 
who are even weſt hoodwink'd in thar hatred towards us, kiiow , that in this ferm of Prin- 
cipality, prayers prevail and that here we obey, becauſe we wii l do ſo. 
| the reſt were much amazed and troubled to hear Egmont {peak thus. They had 
_ thought that he would have gone along with them in they: deſigns; which were, to in- 
volve the Country continually in more evils, and to incre;ſe their cwn private fortunes 
by the publick ruins. But Egmorr, were it either that he 'was won over by the Regents 
per{waſtons, or that he was thereunto moved out of his ow11 natutal goocineſs; or ( which 
was of more force with him than all things elſe ) that he was the Father of a numerous 
Family, and that he would not teck to advantage himſelf by the downfall of others; was 
reſoived to ſecond the Kings ſenſe, by executing the like of the Regents. To boot, that 
weighing his ſervices done to the King, together with his defaults, he could not think 
the latter ſuch, as ſhoule make him loſe the reward of tize former. Orarge and the reſt 
did notwithſtanding endeavour to make him adhere to then in their reſolutions, by many 
efficacious replies, but all in vain: whereupon, much to the grief, and whereat Orange 
did not a little ſtorm , the meeting at Terramond was dil Tolved. This diviſion falling our 
between them, Egmort apply*d himtelf ſincerely, and the 0 ther feignedly, to endeavour the 
peace of the Provinces, and to effe& it where need ſhouk1 require, by the Forces which 
the Regent had already gathered together; that they mig;ht afterwards expe& what time 
and chance might produce. The Regents reſolution was, «hat the Forces ſhould move thi- 
ther firſt, where was greateſt cauſe of puniſhment. . They were therefore ſuddenly prepa- 
red to go againſt the Town of Yalenciennes, the Inhabitz.nts whereof were moſt infetted 
with hereſie, and occaſioned moſt fear in the Dutcheſs; as well by reafon of the apparent 
ſ1sns of diſobedience which were already ſeen , as for their being openly fomented from 
without by the Hugonots of France, She therefore gave order to Monſieur Norchermezs, 
who in the Marqueſs of Berghens ablence govern'd the ,Province of Hernault, that he 
ſhould cauſe fo many Soldiers . to be received into Yalexciennes, as might ſerve to bridle 
the peoples boldnefs, and re-order the affairs of that Town. MNorchermes marched thi- 
therward, and endeavoured to execute the Regents Orders; but becauſe the Townſmen 
were equally doubtful of being inforced to take in the Gariſon, and Norchermes, that he 
{hould not be able to conſtrain them fo to do; therefore it was agreed, before he ap- 
proached the Town, that no Garifon ſhould be put in thither, provided that no heretical 
exercite might be permitted there. The rabble-rout now will, and anon will not 5 Nor- 
chermes coming near to the walls without any Soldiers, to the end that he might be ad- 
mitted to come in, and by his being there in perſon, ſee the agreement better eſtabliſhed ; 
a handiul of baſe people were ſo bold, as not only to ſhut the gates upon him, but to 
make him keep aloof by muſquet-ſhot, The Dutcheſs mich moved at this exceſs, com- 
 manded Norchermes howloever, to bring the intended Gariſon into the Town. But the 
Townlimen increaſing in their contumacy, refuſed to receivi: them , whereupon the Dutcheſs 
declared them pretently Rebels, and made all things b2 prepared to beliege the Town. 
Their confederate hereticks, both within and withon Fla#ders, had pretently notice of what 
paſt, Some few Hxgonots came immediately thither trom the Frontiers of France; but 
from the neighbouring parts of Flanders, above zocor foot, and ſome horſe, were forthwith 
gathered together, and ſome pieces of Artillery ; and all theſe went to put in ſuch num- 
bers of men into Yalenciennes, as might tuſhce to ſecure the Town in its preſent condition. 
Thele people were led on by John Soreas, a man of baſe abſtract who had aflembled- them 
together between Lilla and Tourney. Norchermes being hereof advertited, he ſuddenly drew 
up lome Companies of foot, together with fome horte, and with him. Roſſeghen the Go- 
vernor of Li//adid joyn: Then falling at unawares upon theſe tuddenly aſſembled rag-rags rather 
than Soldiers, they eafily routed them : Soreas was wounded, -and many others ſlain, though 
they had ſeated themſelves ſtrongly in a wood between ditches and marith grounds, which 
made the getting thereint- very difficult. -The Artillery was likewile taken ; the reſt of 
tne rout ſought to get-'!'.o Tourney , but Norchermes, and eſpecially the Country people 
recuced them to ſv” itraits, as they could never make head again; ard making uſe of 
this occaſion, he went himſelf in perfon to Tourney, entred by the Cittadel, and reduced 
things to obedience there, where they were not much. leis likely to have been wavering 
than in Yalenciennes;, he puniſht divers in that City, and put fcme heretick preachers to 
death, who h.ad been the chief inciters of the people to this centuwacy. Ard making 
amends by preſent rigor for paſt impunity , he werit frcm therce, ind turn'd to Yalen- 
ciennes CC lay formal ſiege unto it, ard to.reduce them þy {orce, which he could not Co 
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by Treaty : yet before the ſiege was made, the Dutcheſs was Content that Count Egmont 
and Duke .4reſcor ſhould go to Falcniiennes, to {ze whether by their Authority and Offices 
they could bring the people therein to their wits: But all was to no purpoſe. MNorcher- 
mes dclayed then no longer. Such preparations as were needful being made, and parti- 
cularly or great picces ot Artillery, he began the fiege in the beginning of Afarch, a great 
Battery was maGe ready, and yet they within feemed refolute to defend themliclves, fed 
with {everal hopes of tuccour 3 but their raſhnels turn'd ſuddenly to weakneſs: being in an 
inſtznt cait down, tceins no tuccour from without ; and wanting wherewithal ro defend 
themielves, they hardly expected the firſt Battery; they yielded upon diſcretion to Nor- 
chermes, He entred the Town, and gave Laws thereunto, fuck as fatished the Regent, as 
well in what concern'd Religion, as their obedience to the King. He left a ſufficient 
Garilon there, and put the Government into the hands of a Catholick Magiſtrate ; ha- 
ving firft cleanſed the Town of tae moſt feditious Hereticks, and of all their Preachers. 
He, for the examples of others, punitht tome of the prime offenders with death, and par- 
ticularly many of tie French F;:2070ts, who bore Arms againſt the King in that fiege. 
In the beginning of war, fame hath always a great ſhare; and the bare reputation of one 
victory luffices to rhe getting of many others. The news of Yalenciennes was ſuddenly 
divulged abroad, and the Regznts Forces began to be dreaded every where, 

Freih Tumults about this tim? began to þe made in divers places, and efpecially in the 
Cattle of Cambreſis upon the Frontiers of France; in Baldnke © chief City in Brabant , and 
1 the Town of ALzeſtrick, a place of important ſcituztion, having a ſtone-bridg over the 
Aline, which makes the patlage furer and fater on that fide which confines upon Ger- 
”x#1y. Such remedies as were requilite eithzr by way of Treaty, or by force, were ap- 
ply'd in all theſe places; and in a few days they were reduced to quiet obedience. And 
as, the Kings cauſe did improve, fo did the caule of Religion by reafon of this ſuccels of 
the Regents Forces : the Nobles of the Contecleracy began to ſtagger; the chief Head whereof 
was Henry de Brederode, as hath been faid. Some grew cooler, others fell off, and ma- 
ny laid afide all unquiet thoughts; thus they endeavoured by ſeveral ways to be reſto- 
r-4 to the Regents ravour : nor did ſhe forbear to uſe the fitteſt means for this purpoſe. 
Yet Breaerode growing every day more vain, and being drawn by the ſpirit of Hereſie 
to the like of Rebellion, he uſed all means, not only to re-unite the beſt fort of Petition- 
ers, but allo to excite new ditorders in thoſe of meaner condition, He gave out, that no- 
thing was performed which was promiſed in matter of Religion; but that the liberty there- 
of was daily more and more loft, and they ſeverely puniſhed who would enjoy it. What 
was there then wanting, but to ſee the Inquiſition and the Edits on foot again ? and that 
they were ſhortly to ſee their necks not only under the yoke of the Flemiſh Forces, but 
under the intollerable yoke cf thoſe which were preparing in Spain. He formed ſome new 
Petitions, full of tuch complaints as theſe, and made them be preſented to the Dutchels. 
The firſt was prefented in name of the People, with new preſſures for liberty in matters belong- 
ing to Religion: and to facilitate the work, they offered three millions of guilders : The 
Regent ſuddenly refufed it, as altogether raſh, vain, and diſleyal; and *rwas known that 
this proceeded only from Brederode and ſome few of his followers. He made another be 
afterwards preſented under the name of many of the Nobility; and renewed the former 
deſire of being permitted to come to Bruſſels, and being heard by the Regent ; but this 
tecond prevailed no more than did the firſt. Brederode, failing of all hopes this way, pre- 
cipitated himiclf into a more rafh countel, which was to try fome Novelty by torce of 
Arms. - He went to Holland, and there endeavoured to incite. the people to new tumults, 
eſpecially in Amſterdam, which next to Antwerp, was at that time the Town of greateſt 
Traffick in all Flanders. The Dutcheſs doubted ſome 1cdition of concernment z, elpecially 
fince it was generally known that Brederode feconded Orange in all things; and there- 
tore, though by his preſence. he cauſed fome alteration there, yet the Dutchets took fuct1 
good order, as that all diforders were there ſoon quieted. Bregerede being rather driven 
than gone out of Amſterdam, he ſtaid at YVianem, a little Town of his own not far irom 
Amſterdam: he began to fortifie it, and to bring Soldiers thither. The Counts of Arer- 
berg and of Aega, went tuddenly, by order from the Regent, towards that Town, who 
had the Government of the Provinces neareſt thereunto : NNorchermes was allo {ent thither, 
lo as they quickly drove Bredercde from thence 3 who of a chief Commander being become 
a ſingle man, and of a mutineer an exile, was forcec| to flie to the neareit parts of Ger- 
many ; and tarrying at Embden, a Sea-Town, he not long after died there. The Regent 
encouraged by this good {ſuccets, betook her {elf ſuddenly to re-order the affairs of Azt- 
werp. To this purpole ſhe ſhewed at one and the fame time both lenity and force. Orang? 
and Foſtrat izhoured- to compole the affairs of that City the beſt they could, though ro 
Place a Garifon there ( which was the Regents chief drift ) ſtood not with their partt- 
cular Intereſts, Divers tumults had happend there ſince the firſt great one, whercir 
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the Hereticks had violated the Churches, trampled the ſacred things, and irfulted in all 
unworthy manner over the Catholicks. One edition being allayed, another was preſently 
ready to be ſet on foot, which made ſtill more for the advantage of the Hereticks. They 
grumbled that they had not fo wany Churches as they deſired : There were almott as 
many ſe&s as ſeRaries: with the Inhabitants Foreigners did combine 3 and plots irom a- 
broad accompanied thoſe within : They ſtrove to provide themſelves of Arms, to better 
their cauſe thereby. One Toloſe appeared more ſeditious than all the reit, a bold man, 


_ and of a good retinue :- This man betaking himſelf to raiſe men, had gathered a conſider- 


able number together, not above a league from Aztwerp, in a certain Village called O- 
ſteryel, on the other fide the Scheld. The Dutcheſs had notices of this, and making thoſe 
men be ſet upon on the ſudden by a good many of hers, they were toon ſcattered :' To- 

loſe endeavoured to fave. himſelf in a houte,- but was therein burnt the reſt either fled or ' 
were ſlain, or drowned in the River. This fſuccets cauſed a great revolt in Antwerp, and 
they were ready to fall together by the ears in the City ; the. Hereticks growing mad 
hereat on the one fide, and the Catholicks taking advantage and courage on the other 
ſide. But Orange, Hoſtrat, and others of Authority with the people, did to handle the 
buſineſs, as apparent danger was provided for by a new agreement which was there made 
in matter of Religion: This agreement had much reference to the others which had pre- 
ceded; but in this, ſome things were added touching the Government of the City, the 
better to prevent future rumults: To which purpoſe the City it fclf raiſed certain foot- 
Companies, and armed fome boats to guard the Scheld where it was moſt neediul; yet 
let them do what they could ro keep peace in that City, none took effet, or at leaſt they 
laſted not. In fine, where. Religion is not united, there can be no union in obedience, 
This new agreement was ſoon obſerved to be kept as ill as were rhe former. The Regent, 
whoſe Forces ſtill increaſed, taking occaſion from hence, reſolved to put a good Garifon 
into Antwerp; which ſhe could not very well do before. All neceſſary preparation being 
had to this end, and the Catholick party in Arztwerp being much advantaged, the Cities 


_ deliberations were ſuitable to her deſires. She firſt ſent for ſome to Bruſſels, who were 


choſen by the City to this purpoſe, and treated with them touching the form of re-or- 
dering the Government, wherein the Catholick Religion, and obedience to the King, were 
above all things to be conſidered. The agreement being made, wherein ſhe now no lon- 
ger received, but gave conditions, the City ſeemed willing to execute them. All heretical 
exerciſes were thereby forbidden, and all new ereion of Temples for {eRariſts : their 
preachers were driven out, and order taken for the repairing of the Churches by them 
violated. A Magiſtrate was choſen who was zealous for the affairs of Religion, and of 
the King. And the Soldiers which the City had taken into Gariſon, took an oath to 
be faithful to the Ring, and to execute, if need ſhould require, all things which were a- ' 
greed upon. The Regent immediately ſent Charles Count Mansfield into Antwerp with 
his Regiment of Walſoons,: to eſtabliſh all things better by Arms, and that it might be ſeen 
ſhe would no longer uſe only intreaties. The' Garifon was received by the City, where- 
into Mansfield entred in good order, ſo as the Hereticks could neither endeavour any no- 
velty, or the Soldiers on the other fide uſe any licentiouſneſs. The Gariton being placed 
in eAntwerp, the Regent thought ſhe her {elf might now ſafely and with honour go thi- 
ther: fo as leaving Bruſſels ſhe went thither, waited on by many of the Nobility and 
chief Lords. She entred as it were in triumph; fo great a concourſe of people met her, 
and with fuch acclamations was ſhe received: though the Heretick party forbore not to. 
murmur, ſeeing themſelves reduced to fo mean terms. The Regent ſtaid a while in © &nt- 
werp, till ſhe thought ſhe had reduced the affairs of the Church and the King into conveni- 
ent order: ſhe uſzd ſeverity tempered with clemency. She returned from thence to Bruſ- 
fels. It cannot be faid what good conſequences this example of eAntwerp wrought in 
amendment of the preceding evils: The tottering condition of the Provinces was on a fud- 
den reduced to tranquility almoſt in all parts; the Churches were repaired, Altars re- 
ſtored, Images worſhipped, and wonted obedience given to Magiſtrates. The chief Lords 
Krove who ſhould be forwardeſt in their ſervice to the Church, and to the King, in their 
obſequiouſneſs to the Regent, and in waiting perfonally upon her : infomuch as it was 
generally hoped that the peace of thoſe Provincs ſhould for ever be perpetuated ; and 
that Herefie being <cither totally extinguiſhc in them, or at leaſt mightily quePd, the an- 
cient Worſhip of God, and their former devotion and loyalty to their Prince was to 

flouriſh again. | 
Whilſt affairs went thus in Flandere, great conſultations were had in Spaiz, to reſolve 
how the ditorders which had happened in thoſe Provinces might beſt be remedi'd. One 
of the chicfeſt debates was, whether the King ſhould go thither himielt in perſon or no; 
or whether he ſhould fend a Commander of known valour and authority. it was not 
doubred but that his going in perfon would be the moſt efficacious remedy which could 
| Þs 
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be apply*'d to the neceſſities of thoſe Countries. Many examples were herevpon alledg- 
ed, to ſhew of what power the very preſence of the Prince was wirh the people. And 
amoagſt the reſt, that which the King might take from his Father the Emperour z who 
with the very fol2 majzſy of his aſpet, had as ſoon quel'd as ſten thoſe of Gaunt. The 
Dutchels urged this as the only remedy ; -and ſhewed how that as ſoon as the King ſhould 
be arrived, Flanders would tuddenly be quieted ; +and that his preſence would in all other 
reſpe&ts be very acceptable to thoſe peopl-. The Marquets of Berghen and Montigns gave 
out the {ame opinions in Madrid were it either that - they did really defire the King 
ſhould go 'into the Low-Countryes, or that thinkinz it very hard to be effefted, they - 
believed it would be yet much more difficult to fend a Commander in chief thither with 


a foreign army. They faid that the King would find greateſt obedience ;* they ſought 


to honeſt as much as they could the Covenant, and the Pecition : and though they de- 
teſted the popular infolencies againſt the Church, yet they would make it be beheved, that 


-it was done out of ignorance, or levity, but not out of infidelity - That' therefore the 


King ſhould come himſelf in perſon 5 and that imitating his father, and his fore-fathers 
in his benignity, he might expe& anliyerable effets in their obſequiouſnels, from the Fle- 


 miſi, The King himſelf had lons nouriſht this opinion of his going into Flanders, and 
| luch a ſpeech * was ſpread abroad in Spain; and fuch was the preparation of ſhips which 


wer2 built in Biſcay, to make that voyage, as it was given out, as all Exrope did firmly 
believe it: and to tay truth, the aforeſaid rezſons being well conſidered, it could not be 
judsed but that the King had fome ſuch thought ; but oft-times thoſe counſels which are 
advitedly taken, are out of neceſſity paſt by. The conſequences which made ' againſt it 


being therefore put into the contrary ſcale, it appear*d almoſt impoſſible for the King 


to relolve upon ſuch an ation. And firſt to keep a long time aloof off from the heart of 
his, Monarchy , bore with it thoſe important conſiderations which were tbucht __ in 
the\ beginning, when it was ſhewed for what reaſons the King refolved to make his re- 
fidency in Spain. And a double fear did ſtill continue, as well of the Aoors, who were 
fpreac throughout all thoſe Kingdoms, as alfo of ſome dangerous infeRious herefie which 
might be brought amongſt thoſe people. But ſuppoſe the King had been 'free of thoſe. 
{utpitions; how ſhould he have gone into Flanders? by ſea or by land? with or without 
forces? by lea he muſt depend upon ſtorms and wind, and upon ' the meer will of for- 
tune, which uſeth to make her greateſt ſports of the moſt eminent amongſt mortals. *And. 
the Kings himlelf, not many years before, had experiericed 'the danger of -ſea-voyages, in 
his return from Flanders : and had not his: own example been ſufficient, that of his Grand-, 
tather Philip was yet very freſh, who by the violence of the winds was thrown upon. 
England, and detained by force many days in that Kingdom : Upon which occaſion he. 
notwithſtanding received all fair entertainment, and Courtly hofpitality from Henry the . 
ſeventh, which the King could not expe&t- from Queen El:zabeth, who did rather con- 
ſpire with his enemies to his prejudice. On the other fide, the journey by land ſeemed 
very difficult; for the King was of neceſsity to paſs through the Countries of ſeveral 
Princes, ard would depend with too fnuch danger upon their wills, The King of Fraxce 
would peradventure conſent that he ſhould paſs through his Kingdom, and would per- 
haps have received him with no lets friendly demonſtrations than King Francss had done 
the Emperour Charles the fifth : but the hereticks wherewith all the parts of that King- 
dom_were then almoſt infected, would have oppoſed his journey , - and would doubtlely 
have made the event prove dangerous. -It remained then that he muſt land in Jraly, and 
afterwards take his way either through Savoy, or by the Switzers, fo to enter into the 
Country, of Burgundy and Lorain, and from thence into Flazders, On both which parts 
he was likewile to paſs through the Countries of ſtrangers,” and to coaſt fo near upon 
Frence and Germany, as he muſt needs be ſubje& to many {iniſter accidents, which eaſily 
might have befaln him. Theſe were the difficulties which were taken into conſtderation, 
if the King were to paſs into Flanders either by fea or by land, with only his Court- 
attendance : But how much greater were to be feared if he {thovid pats with an Army ? 
ſince carrying with him ſo great a one as the occaſions would doubtlefly require, all States 
would be jealous of fo great Forces, .and peradventure wou!d have railed Forces likewiſe, 
and inſtead of friends have become enemies ; leſt that which was termed a pafſage, might 
turn to an oppr;hon. 

Then the Council of Spain, not thinking it fir that the King ſhould go himſelf in per. 
lon into Flanders for the atorefaid reaſon, it remained to fee whether 1t were hetter to 
tend fome warlike Commander thither with an Army; or laying aſide all afpcrity, endea- 
vour to compole the affiirs by fair means. The Ring was-much at variance within him- 
{lt vpen this point: He was naturally xiven to love quiet z he loved the Flemiſh, and would 
rather have heen beloved than tear:cd by them; knowing very well how much ſecurer the 
Cariſon is which Princes have in their SubjeRs hearts, than'thoſe of Citadels or Cities : 
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moreover, that he might be very uncertain of what the event of his Forces would be, 
againſt a people by nature ſo fierce , ſo far remote from all the reſt of his Dominions, 
and who were invironed on all fides by the Crown of Spains greateſt enemies and envi- 
ers: But on the contrary he ſaw how little good fair means had done as yet, fince the 
Authors of the begun diſorders had rather been incouraged thereunto, than otherwiſe, by 
too much tolleration, and might likely, if unpuniſhed, grow worle and worſe, Nor were 
the Kings Council lets at a ſtand than the King. The Council of Spain was then full of 
many eminent perſonages. Amongſt the reſt, Ferdinand de Tolledo, Duke of eAlva, and 
Gomes de Figheroa, Duke of Feria, were in great efteem both with the King and Council. 
Feria chiefly for Civil affairs, and elva for Military ations z who was ſo excellent there- 
in; as the firſt place in the profeſſion of Militia , was unqueſtionably given to him by all 
Spain. Theſe two were of differing opinions. Feria thought it better to reduce the Fle- 
2niſh to their duties -by fair means, and Alva by force. Upon a certain day then, when 
the King himſelf was in Council to refolve what was to be done in this fo important bu- 

ſineſs, the Duke of Fersa ſpake thus. 
©The cure of an evil ( moſt glorious Prince ) lies chiefly without all queſtion in know- 
ing what it is. Cities and Monarchies are born and die, grow ſick and are cured, as 
© human bodies are ; ſo as if diligence be uſed in the private indifpoſitions of one only man, 
< how much more neceſſary is it to be ufed in the publick maladies of whole Kingdoms? 
© to provide then for the evils wherewith Flanders is afflited, ?tis very neceſſary firſt to know 
© their cauſes. And this without all doubt ought chiefly to be attributed to the terror 
© which the Inquiſition and the EdiQs have intuſed into that Country, The Flemiſh have 
« apprehended , and do apprehend now more than ever, to have their conſciences violated 
© by ſuch ways, and to undergo all other greater afflition and miſery : and this it is which 
© hath. made them fall at laſt into ſo many and ſo hainous outrages: that under which 
© Flanders doth at this preſent labour, is, (if I may ſo call it) a Frenzy of fear, which 
© is fomented. by ſuch as are ambitious and turbulent, that they may have matter for in- 
© novations to their advantage. What reaſon is there then that more fuel ſhould be ad- 
© ded to the fire of thoſe tumults, when they onght rather to be quenched and deaded ? 
© Tf the bare name of Inquiſition ( as it may be termed) not dined] ay ways put in uſe, 
© or at leaft but as a ſhadow, and which it was thought neceſſary wholly to ſuppreſs, hath. 
© put Flaxders into fuch commotions; what will that Nation do when they ſhall ſee them- 
< ſelves threatned with the Forces of a Foreign Army? what fear, what horror will they 
© thereat conceive ? the leaſt they can apprehend, will doubtleſly be the Inquiſition. They 
< will believe that the Government of Spaiz will be by force brought into Flanders - that 
© their Priviledges will be violated, their Inſtitutions overthrown, their faults ſeverely pu- 
© niſhed, their Liberties oppreſt by Gariſons; and finally, be buried in Citadels. But ſup- 
© poſe an Army be ſent into Flanders; who will ſecure their paſſage? who will ſecure their 
< entrance ?. Peoples fear doth oft-times degenerate into deſperation. So the Flemings grow- 
©ing deſperate, and the Nobility cloaking themſelves no longer under Covenants and Pe- 
© titions, nor the common people falling into ſlight tumults, but the whole Country going 
< into a general rebellion; all may with one accord oppoſe our Forces, and not ſuffer them 
©to enter. And ſay the Flemiſh were not apt enough of themſelves to make this op- 
© poſition, will they peradventure want Neighbours who will uſe all means to incite them 
© thereunto? do not we know what apprehenfions the being of the Spanzſh Forces in Flan- 
© ders will cauſe in Germany, in England, and in France ? But let it be granted that they 
© be ſuffered to enter, and that as then they cannot from thence receive any impediment 
© for ſo doing: are we any whit the more ſecure that the Country may not alter after- 
© wards, and be troubled ? Great puniſhments muſt certainly be undergone, and force muſt 
© divers ways be ſecured by greater force. The people there will then begin to deſpair 
© more than ever; they will call puniſhment oppreſſion, and ſeverity tyranny ; Citadels 
© yokes3 and Gariſons chains and fetters: and thus at laſt they will break out into Re- 
© bellion and Arms: thus will the War be kindled. Nor do I know whether it will be 
© afterwards as eaſily ended, as it would have been eaſie at firft not to have begun it. 
© Nature, by the ſtrong ſituation of Sea and Rivers, will fight for them ; they themſclves 
< will Sight deſperately, in defence ( as they will ſay ) of themſelves, wives, children, and 
<liberty. The opulency of their own Country will furniſh them with gallant Forces, and 
© much more the opportunity of their Neighbours. On the contrary, how heavy a bur- 
then of War will your Majeſty be to ſuſtain ? Succours at ſo great a diſtance will prove 
© very flow, and very coſtly both by Sea and Land. Paſſage muſt either be beg'd or bought : 
<and we ſhall fee our men fail before they come into Flanders. The event of War is al- 
© ways uncertain : And Fortune, which in other human accidents is content with a part, 
© will here have the whole Dominion. If the ſucceſs prove favourable to your Majeſty, 
© the victory will be bought with blood, and againſt the blood of your SubjeQts. But if 
| ©the 
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* the contrary ſhould fall out, ( which God forbid ) not only men, but States would be 
<loſt; nor they alone, but Religion : and fo at laſt by too deplorable event, we ſhall be 
© taught how much fair means would have been better than bitter proceedings, for the 
© accommodation of the affairs of thoſe Provinces. It is to thoſe fair means that I exhort 
you, and that by all means you give over any thought of the other. Every Province, 
*every Kingdom hath its particular nature, like unto human bodies. And who knows this 
© better than you, Sir? to whole Scepter worlds are born, and whoſe Monarchy embra- 
*ceth ſo much, as the circuit thereof is only to be meaſured by the Sun. One Govern- 
* ment is proper for Spain, another for the Jzdies, another for your States in Jraly ; and 
© fo likewiſe others in Flanders, and in the reſt, of ſo many members of which the bulk 
*of your Empire is compoſed. Oaly the ſame Religion ought to be in them all; but in 
© this alſo the zzal ought to be well regulated, fo as the too violent remedies which may 
<be uſed to that purpoſe, do not produce diviſion inſtead of unity z and that together with 
© the loſs of obedience to the Church, that fail noc likewiſe which is due by the people 
©to their Prince. What did not Dor Piedro di Toledo Viceroy of Naples do? what did 
© he not try to bring the Inquiſition into that Kingdom', in the Emperor your Fathers 
* time? Naples roſe, and ſo would the whole Kingdom have done ; fo as it was neceſſa- 
©ry to remove the occaſion of the tumults of that City. - L2t the Flemiſh then be per- 
© mitted to enjoy the Government of Flanders : Free them from all ſuſpition either of In- 
* quiſition, Foreign Forces, or any other —_ dreaded violence. Let one contrary _ 

2 another : 
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< another : So the peoples fear ceaſing, the Country commotions will ceaſe. Nor is it to 
< he doubted but that” Hereſfje is rather. tuppreſt by Peace than War. Ir is too well ſeen 
© how much. it hath increaſed Herefie in Germany and in France : and ſince fo many have 
< done amils in Flandezs, and that the-faults oughtnot to be left altogether unpuniſht, let the 
© puniſhment of a few ſerve for theoeample of M-; and let it be laid there where the 
© Country may be leaſt exaſperatedthereby. In fie, clemency becomes a Prince z other peo- 
© ple are capable of other virtues. -- _ - <5; | | 
» But the Duke of: «va {pake” thus tothe contrary. + 
To begin ( moſb puifſant Prince ) where the Duke of Feria ended; 1 ſhall both truly and free- 
ly deny, that it is 7 your Majeſties power to uſe clemency * - Which vertue ll ujed , dege- 
nerates into abject ſervility. eAnd as in ſome caſes it ms i Kingdoms, in other ſome t 
ruines them. How Jong will you indure to receive Laws in Flanders, #nftead of giving then: ? 
What remains now,. batt that the: Fiemiſh who upoie all occaſion boaſt themſelves to be as well 
free, as ſubjeits, having denyed alf obedience to the Church, may: alſo altogether deny it ro you ? 
ſo as a ſecond Switters { ommonwealth ſhall be ſeen. to ariſe againſt you in Flanders, as the 
former did againſt the *other Auſtflans in Germany ; or rather inſtead of a popalar tyranny, 
Orange and Egmiant, and the ather Authors of ſo many baſe Novelties, oppreſſing the li- 
berty of thoſe people, inſtead of defending it, ſhall boldly divide-rhofe Provinces amongſt them- 
ſelves. The affatts af Flanders ds. at the preſent. lean this ways, and ſhall we talk of par- 
don? and ſball t Win your power to make" the Church loſe the Patrimony of ſo many of 
the faithful, and: your: Crown the like of ſo many opulent Countries ?o Hereſie triumphs there 
now with a thouſand horrid impreties : and is not your Authority oppugned on afl ſides by 
Covenants, Petitions,” and a thouſand other perfidious prattiſes? you have erred then ſufſict- 
ently already, in uſing only fair means. And to ſay truth, to what end hath ſo long pati- 
ence and diſſimulation ſerved, unleſs to make the diſorders ſiullthe greater, and the Authors 
thereof more audactous? O that it were Gods will that you might go your ſelf in per- 
fon into Flanders | That would certainly be a preqgalent remedy. We have the example there- 
of in your Father agzinft thoſe of Gaunt : But that great Prince, born in Flanders, yea, e- 
ven in the City of Gaunt, and who puniſhe that City only, having all the reſt of the Conn- 
try in full obedience, would not go from thence till he had placed a ſtrong and well Gariſon- - 
ed Caſile in Gaunt. They then likewiſe broke. forth into complaints 5, they called upon their 
Priviledges as upon ſo many Tutelary eAngels, and termed the Caſtle a chain and yoke. 
But all was in vain; they muſt at bl ſubmit ther rebellioug-necks to ſo juſt force. If tbe 
Emperor thought that his ſole preſence was not ſufficient upon that occaſion, how much leſs 
ſhould you think yours ſhould ſuffice , who inſtead-of one City, have the whole Country in re- 
bellion ? to boot with Hereſie, which infects it at home, and threatens it from all parts abroad. 
If then it ſtood with your Majeſties conveniency to go now into the Low Countries, 10u ought 
appear in a poſture to command, not to" intreat : which is as much as to ſay, powerfully arn- 
ed, that you might leave your Authority when you ſhall depart, armed with Caſtles and Ga- 
riſons. So did the Emperor your Father , and ſo doubtlefly would you do. And how mch 
more appliable is the cauſe whereof we now treat, to this example of Gaunt, than to that other 
of Naples? where the ſo many ſtrong holds which are every where in that City, and through- 
out the whole Kingdom, and which are ſo well Gariſoned, may ſuffice no leſs for the ſafety 
of Religion, than of your ſelf. Iwiſh (1 ſay again ) it were Gods pleaſure that you your 
ſelf mm perſon might provide by ſuch remedies as your great wiſdom would apply, to remedy 
thoſe diſorders which now afflitt Flanders. But ſince for other more urgent occaſions, your Ma- 
Jeſties preſence cannot at this time be diſpenſ} withall from ont this Center of your Empire, 
my opinion #s, That without more delay you ſend an Army into theſe Provinces, appointing ſuch a 
Commander over it as you think fit. Which if it be reſolved on, for what remains, either in 
its paſſage to Flanders, .or irs being admitted entrance when it ſhall be there, I do not at 
all ſcruple it. Who knows not how much you may rely upon the Duke of Savoy , ſo near al- 
ly'd in blood to your (Town, and more unto your Intereſt? your Army ſhall then at its ge- 
ng out of Italy, paſs through Savoy as through your own Country. If it werebetter to march 
through Swifſerland, the Catholick Cantons which are your Confederates will eaſily accommo- 
date you : hence it enters into your Burgundy , and Lorain neither can nor will reſiſt you. 
When the Army ſhall be come to the confines of Lucemberg , which is the Gate of Flanders 
towards Italy, on what ſide ſhall any one ſo much as dare to oppoſe the paſſage of your forces ? 
will the Flemiſh peradventure do it? as if it were as eaſie to raiſe an Army, as to frame 
a Conſpiracy ;, and that the rabble-rout will be as ready to fight againſt armed ſquadrons, as 
they have been to wage war ſo wickedly againſt the ſacred Images and Altars. Will the Con- 
fining Princes perhaps d.ny their paſſage? France #s wholly on fire with Civil Wer. AWo- 
man ſits at the Helm, of Government un England ; and what can be feared from Germany, 
divided amongſt ſo many Princes, and ſo at variance within themſelves? moreover your caſe 
will be theirs. All Princes are equally concerned in the peoples diſobedience, The darhage 
wins inſues 
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enſues peradventure but to one at once ,, but the example reaches alwayes to all. On thecon- 
trary when was ever your Empire in greater power and tranquility ? your Empire, which 
imbraceth ſeveral worlds, and wherein God hath placed you, more for the amplifying of his 
glory, than of your own. Your forces will then without any manner of difficulty be received 
in Flanders: and the ſtrife wil be, who ſhall - firſt give them entrance, and moſt fear them when 
they are entred, When they ſhall once be ſetled there, *rwill douvtleſly be conſonant to reaſon, 
that that be renired ro God which is his, and what ts yours to you. Puniſhment muſt be in- 
flicked in proportion to the faults demerit. And if that frenzy (as it is termed) of fear, but 
which 15 indeed of perfidiouſneſs, made the Flemith fall blindfold into open rebellion, why ought 
not your forces hope for all good ſucceſs againſt them? Yours, which will be ſo juſt, and fo 
potent, againſt theirs which are tumultuary, managed by abje& men, rebels to God, and to their 
Prince, Nor if need ſhould require, will yours want ſuccour by the ſame ways, either of Sa- 
voy or of Swifſerland, and ſuccour may alſo eaſulicr be conveyed by ſea than by land. But 
chere will be no occaſion, in my judgment , that your forces ſhouid either move or be ſucconr'd, 
IVe ſhall ſee the Rebellion ſuppreſt almoſt as ſoon as born, by thoſe which ſhall now enter Flan- 
ders. And what fairer occaſion than this can you deſire to bring an Army into Flanders, 
and make thoſe Provinces the Piazza d* Armi of your Empire ? to makg by that ſituation, which 
may be ſaid to be in the very bowels of Europe, the (hurches Authority be fo much the more 
reverenced, and your Name the more reſpetted. Doubtleſly there are variety of Governments, 
but there can be no variance in the bond of obedience which is due by the people unto their 
Prince. Subjetts are born with this Law. and when they go about to breake it, "ty they that 
uſe violence , they receive it not. Fauſt thus it falls out now in Flanders, where all Laws 
both humane and divine are trodden under foot. Your Majeſty ſhail not then uſe force, 
ſave only to ſuppreſs force;, nor ſharp remedies, till after having jo long in wain uſed 
moderate ones. The wound 1 degenerated into a Gangreen,, it requires fire and ſword, 

By ſo many and ſo efficacious reatons on the one, and on the other fide, the King was 
rather confuſed than confirmed Cardinal Granville adhered to the Duke of Alva; and 
though he appeared to be a bitter enemy to the Flemiſh yet his long experience in the 
affairs of that Country, gave authority to his very paſſons. On the other fide Prince 
Ruygomez, who was greatly in the Kings favour, joyned with the Duke of Feria. And 
almoſt the whole Council was divided between theſe two opinions. The King did then 
again waver a little before he put on any reſolution : But the news of the novelties in 
Flanders ſtill encreafing, and particularly thoſe of the violence uſed to the Churches, and 
of the excefs of liberty which the Hereticks took in all things elſe, the King thought it 
was now no longer an ad of will, but of neceſſity to ſend an Army into the Low-Coun- 
tries, and to uſe force againſt the Flemiſh. Princes uſually when they can, commit the 
execution of affairs to thoſe. who have had the greateſt ſhare thereof in Council z; there- 
fore the King choſe the Duke of cAlva to go chief Commander over his Forces which 
went for Flanders. To boot, that if there ſhould be any occaſion to uſe them, none in 
Spain was thought to be more able (as hath been ſaid) in that profeſſion : A man rigid 
both in nature and afpet: haughty in peace , and much more haughty in war; long 
bred up in arm'; and who thought it always advantageous for him and the King, to 
have them, and to make uſe of them. The delay was not long: requiſite orders were 
ſuddenly given for the railing of good ſtore of new Soldiers in Spain, that they might 
be placed in the wonted Garifons in Jraly, and that thoſe who were ancient Companies 
might be ſent into Flanders. The chief ſtrength of foot were to be Spaniards; the horle 
were to be compoled of Tralians, Burgundians and High-Datch : and ſome Regiments of 
foot were to come to Flanders from Germany, which by their vicinity might the ſpeedi- 
lier be raiſed. Whilſt theſe preparations were a making in Spar, Italy and other parts, 
the Regents affairs proſpered in Flanders, as hath been ſaid. Obedience was reſtored to 
the King, and the Church had almoſt wholly recovered hers; and the Country was on 
all fides reduced to quiet: fo it was expected that the King would change his mind, and 
that no Army ſhould be ſent into Flanders. But were it that he did think that the tu- 
mults rifen in thoſe Provinces were rather huſht than quite extinct ; or that defirous to e- 
Rabliſh his Authority the better there for ever after , he would not loſe the pretent 
occaſion of doing it; or that-he thought he could not without a great body of forces, 
perfe&ly enjoy the ſecure poſſeſſion thereof, they being placed amidit neighbours, which 
made him daily more jealous of them; he continued his firſt reſolution. The Duke of | 
eAlva being departed from Spain, and come by lea to Genoa: he muſtered the men ſpo- 
ken of before, in the State of Afitarn, which came to near 80co Spaniſh foot, under four 
Camp-Maſters. -1lonſo UViloa commanded the Neapolitan Prigado 5 Guellielmo Rom?ro 
that of Cicii'y; Sancio di Londonio that of Lombardy, and the Sardinian Brigado was 
commanded by Genſalo di Bracamonte. All experienced ſoldiers, and under valiant Com- 
manders, He gave the command of the horſe which were raiſed in Italy, which might be 
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about 1500, the greateft part whereof were /tal:ars, the reſt Spanirrds, to his natural Son 
Ferdinando d> Toſtedo, 300 were afterwards added to theſe in Purgunoy , end of the 
Dutch there was but only one Regiment of 4009 Foot, raiſed at the pretcnt under Count 
Alberico di Lodrone. The Duke wou)d have alto divers other Spanizrds to be near him, 
who were fit for Command ; and amongſt others, S$:zncho d* Avola who was Governor of 
the Caſtle of Pavia, and who by his Valour came afterwards to the chief Commands in 
Flanders. Of the Italian Commanders, the chief was Marqueſs Chiapino Yitelli, and Ga- 
brio Serbelloni, Prior of the Order of Saint Fohns of Feruſalem, in Hungary : Both of them 
long experienced in the Wars of Iraly, and who had therein won much renown. He made 
Yitel; Camp-Maſter-General , and gave the charge of the Artillery to Serbelloni. The 
Muſter being made, and the Army marching in very good Diſcipline, not meeting with 
any difficulty either from France or Germany, he led it finally into the Province of Lyu- 
cemberg., He made ſome Brigades of foot advance from thence, and quartered them where 
he thought them moſt convenient, the better to {ecure his entry inco the Country, and” 
then he himſelf went to the Regent. The Flemiſh who were much aſtoniſht to hear of 
thoſe Forces, were much more aſtoniſht when they ſaw them. Many of them reſolved to 
quit the Country before the Duke ſhould bring them in : and the Prince of Orange had 
already led them an example. He being affertained of 1o great a preparation of Forces, 
and that the Duke of eflva was Commander in chief, refolved to withdraw into Germa- 

. He knew how ſuſpe&ed his ations were in Spar. 

That the Duke of Alva formerly a Rival, was now become a Superior - and inſtead of thun- 
dring out contrary opintons in the Council of Madrid, he was to lead a powerful Army into 
Flanders. That the ſore orders were ta be put into ſorer execution ;, if Count Egmont and 
the reſt would periſh through confiding, he would ſecure himſelf by doing the contrary ; "twas 
therefore no longer time ts ſtand lingring , "twas better to get into Germany, and to be a [pe- 
tEator of the Tragedies in Flanders afar off. And how could he with honour be under the 
Duke of Alva, who was but a bare Grandee of Spain ? whereas he bimſelf enjoyed the Pre- 
rogatsve of Free-States, and many other greater in his Family in Germany, Let others en- 
dure to ſee the Provinces of Flanders always accuſtomed to 6, governed by ſome of the blood- 
royal, or at leaſt. nearly ally'd thereunto, fall with ſcorn into ſuch hands. 

Together with him went his Brother LZodovick; and at the fame time the Count of 
Heſtrat went from Flanders. Before Orange departed, he oft-times incited Count Egmont 
to do the like; and not able to prevail with him, he told him, You will repent, but too 
late. And in other ſpeeches did proghofticate unto him thoſe misfortunes whercinto at- 
terwards he fell. | 

The Duke taking a houſe in Bruſſels, not with the Regent, but in a houſe near the Pa- 
lace-Royal ; the firſt thing he did, was to make the Counts of Egmont and Horne prifo- 
ners, which he did thus : They were both of them of the Council of State, and there- 
fore the Duke ſeeming as if he would know: their opinions touching ſome intended Cita- 
dels, and eſpecially concerning one which. he meant to ere& preſently in Antwerp; he 
made them come to his lodgings, with divers others of the Council. Some diſcourſe he- 
ing here had upon the buſineſs, the Council being ended, as they paſt threygh divers lodg- 
ings, they were by feigned pretences parted one from another, and. after made priſoners. 
At the ſame time, but not in Bruſſels, was Antonio Strales taken, who had been oft-times 
Burgomaſter of Antwerp, a man of great employment in that City, and eſteem4d one of 
the chicteſt Authors of the Tumults which had happened there; and Fobr: Caſembror Lord 
of Bacharſel, who was Egmonts Secretary, and who managed all his affairs. By means. of 
theſe two, more than by any others, the Duke hoped to come by the knowledg of many 
important bufineſſes, not only touching the perſonages of Ecmort and Horne, but concerin- 
ing the paſſages and events of all the late revolts. Upon the news hereof in Spain, Afontign; 
was likewiſe ſuddenly impriſoned ; the Marqueſs of Bergher being dead ſome months be- 
fore in Spasr, not without fufpition of being poylſonei, as the Flemiſh did believe. The 
Regent knew nothing of what had belaln Egmont and {orne, till it was done. From the 
Kings firſt ſending the Duke of Alva with an Army into Flanders, he had declared that 
the Duke ſhould have the ſole Government of the Militia, and that for all things elſe 
the Regent ſhould continue in her former adminiſtration. The Duke at kis firſt arrival 
had ſhewed his Commiſſion to be ſuch ; but the Regent had already diſcerned, that he 
had private Orders for further Authority than he would as yet make known. Yet ſhr 

. did not think the Duke would have proceeded fo far as he had done in the Imprifonment 
of Egmort and Horne, without making her firſt acquainted -yvith his retolution therein 5 
fo as ſhe eſteemed this either a diffidence, or an undervaluation of her by the King; and 

almoſt an approbation of thoſe accuſations which were laid to her charge in Spain - as if 
ſhe had uſed too much tolleration in the diforders which had happened, and had rather 
occaſioned than ſuppreſt the Novelties. Judging then that ſhe could not with her honour 

continue 
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continue longer in ſuch a form of Government , and deſirous alſo to be rid of it, as one 
who had always been contrary to the Duke of Alva's ſence touching the affairs of thoſe 
Countries; ſhe intreated the King that he would ſuffer her to return to Italy: and af- 
ter ſome reiterated requeſts therein, ſhe at laft got leave ſo to do. The King notwith- 
ſanding ſeemed very well ſatisfied with her Government, and gave large demonſtrations 
thereof, He honoured her ſeveral ways, and in particular teſtimony of his gratitude, he 
gave her a good increaſe of reyenue for her and her heirsz to boot with that which 
formerly ſhe enjoyed as her Dowry, in the Kingdom of Naples. She went from Bruſſels 
about the beginning of the year 1568, nor can it be ſaid how much love ſhe left behind her 
amongſt the Flemiſh, She was born amongſt them, and her demeanors were conforma- 
ble to her birth, She was gracious, affable and moderate : but therewithal a Princeſs of 
a manly ſpirit, and conſtancy; ſince involved ſo long in ſo many ſtorms and —_— 
whtrewith her Government was agitated, ſhe knew how to come out of them with ſo 
much honour, and at laſt did turn the tempeſts into a calm- 
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Divers of the Duke of Alva's cruel proceedings. eA great many of the Flemiſh fly ro the 
neighbouring parts. The diſpoſition of the' confining Princes to foment the revolt of the Low- 
Countries: Orange his particular indeavotrs in Germany to this purpoſe. He calls a Diet 
of ſome Princes, and Hans-Town. His Speech to the Diet. The Germans reſolve to aſſiſt 
the Flemiſh. Their firſt motion, and their defeat. Lodovick brother to Orange , enters 
Frieſland with an Army. Count Aremberg i ſent againſt him by the Duks of Alva. They 
fight : Aremberg # routed and. ſlain. The Duke reſolves togo himſelf in perſon againſt 
Lodovick. To this purpoſe he gives order for the increaſing of his Army. Before his de- 
partnre he caufeth-Egmont. and Horn to be beheaded in Bruſſels, Other ſeverities of his. 
He comes to the eArmy wmfFrieſland ; makes an Oration to the ſoldiers. Lodovick re- 
treats; but the Duke overtakes him, fights him, and utterly defeats him. 


H E Reyns of Government being wholly left in the Dake of Alva; 
hand, he apply*d himſelf with all attention to execute his begun ri- 
gor upon the Flemiſh. Soon after that Egmont and Horne were made 

RS priſoners in Bruſſels, he ſent them both well guarded to the Caſtle 

y at Gaunt ;, and put in an High-Ditch Gariſon into it, inſtead of the 

Flemiſh Garifon which was there before. He formed a new Tribu- 
nal of Juſtice, by the name. of a Council to fit upon Tumults, for 
the better cognilance of buſineſs of that weight, and all others of that 

; nature, and compoſed it of fuch as the thought he might moſt con- 

' fide in : Amongſt others he placed a Spaniſh Lawyer in it, and a Burgundian of the fame 
profeſſion 3, and he himſelf would be the Frefident thereof. Then publiſhed his Autho- 
rity in Print to make it the more formidable by being divulged : and Proclaimed all thofe 

' to be gvilty of High-Treafon, both againſt God ard the King, who had any thing to do 
in the late ations of the Covenant, Petition,, and of the yiolepees uſed againſt the Churches, 
and the Catholick Religion. He forthwith accompaiijed the terror of his Threats with 

| theſeverity of Puniſhment. He cauſed the Prince of Orange, his Brother Lodovick, Count 
Heſtrate, Brederode and Colembnrgh, andthe: reſt of the prime men who were gone out ot 
Flanders, to be publickly tited to appear. before him within a certain prefixt time, upoa 
pain of Rebellion, and loſs of their Goods in cafe they dill not appear. He caulcd a great 
many other of all ſorts to be imprifoned in ſundry parts, of the Provinces, who were fal- 
len into the aforeſaid faults, and they were in ſo great numbers, that all the priſon; 
throughout the whole Country were on a ſudden full of them. To Imprifonment he ad- 
ded Death, and made the Mari.et-places the places of Execution, to the end that the 
pyblickneſs thereof might infuſe the greater terror. Art the ſame time he deſigned divers 
Citadels, and began to lay their Foundations where he thought either the {cruation of 
the Towns, or the condition of the Inhabitants did moſt require iz, The firſt was pl 
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ced in Antwerp, with five royal Bulwarks upon the Scheld, upon which River the City 
is ſeated to haſten the which he went in perſon to eAwtwerp, and made the City 
contribute towards the expence thereof, giving them aſſured hopes that as foon as the 
Citadel ſhould be put into a poſture of detence, Lo4roneas Regiment of High Dutch which 
were there in Garilon, ſhould be removed. + He began to build a Fort in Flaſhing, the 
chief Haven- of Zealand, and which opens and ſhuts the entrance into the Sche/d. He 
defigned another in Groninghen, upon the confines of Germany; and another in Yalen- 
ciennes, which lies towards France : But unlels it were that of eAntwerp, the reſt were 
not built; for to many troubles aroſe from fo many parts , as the Duke had not ficting 
opportunity to do it. He notwithſtanding fecured the Frontiers on all fides by good Gart- 
tons, againſt all Innovations which might be endeavoured from abroad; and within he dil- 
armed many*of the ſuſpected Cities, and diſtributed Forces in divers parts, where he thought 
it moſt needful to curb the Flemiſh more ſtraitly. 

This fo rigorous a beginning of Government, put the Country every where into ſuch fear, as 
it was on a ſudden abandoned by a great number of people of all forts; they were reported to 
be above thirty thouſand. Thoſe who were no ways concerned, were affrighted to fee the 

faults of others fo ſeverely puniſhed; and they groaned ro ſee that Flanders which was wont 
to enjoy one of the eaſteſt Governments of all Exrope, ſhould now have no other obje& to 
behold but the terror of Arms, Flight, Exiles, Impriſonments, Blood, Death, and Con- 
filcations, The people fled to rhe Neighbouring parts of Germany, to France, and Eng- 
land : But thoſe of beſt quality retired to fjermany, drawn thither by Orange, who en- 
couraged them more than all the reſt to follow his Example, and run his fortune : And 
who from thence did anſiver the Dukes citation ia writing, refuling to ſubmit himſelf to 
his Tribunal, as to that of a Juds too much ſuſpe&ed, and of too inferior a condition 
to take cognilance of fuch a caule; ſaying, that he was a free Prince of Germany, and 
therefore in the firſt place a Subj:& to the Emperor; and that being a Knight of the 
Golden Fleece, he was only to be judged by the King himſelf, who was the ſupream Head 
of that Order. Hoſtrate anſwered almoſt in the ſame ſort, ſave only that he left out the 
realon of being Feudatory to the Emperor, for he had no Eſtate in Germany. Horne had 
ſome eſtate of that nature; and therefore his Mother, when he was impriloned, had ſud- 
denly recourſe to Ceſars Authority, and had from, thence procured favourable offices in 
her Sons behalf, to the King and Duke of eAlva. The like is done by divers Princes 
of Germany in Orange his behalf, and thoſe that were joyned with him in the fame cauſe ; 
for indeed the Catholick Princes were no leſs diſpleafed, than were the Hereticks of thoſe 
parts with the Dukes feverity ; and that ſuch an alteration ſhould be made in the Go- 
vernment of Flanders, with which Country they had ſuch Conformity both in Language, 
Cuſtoms, and Laws. The King promiſed all fair intreatments, ſo as the Citation might 
be obeyed. But none of thoſe that were cited daring to truſt, and the time of Citation 
being already elapted, the Duke proceeded to puniſhment; and amongſt other things, he 
made Colemburghs houſe in Bruſſels be pull'd down to the ground, in memory of the de- 
teſtation of the ſeditious praices which were there chiefly woven and concluded. Orange 
was Maſter of divers fair Towns in ſundry Provinces of Flanders, ( the Principality of 
Orange is in France, though not ſubje& to that Crown) and of a great many likewife 
. in the County of Burgundy, in Brabant , amongſt others he had Breda, a noble place, 
having a ſtately Caſtle in it, and of fuch conſequence, as the Duke of Alva would fud- 
denly ſecure himfelf the better thereof by putting a Garifon into it. To the Confiſca- 
tion of his goods, the Duke added the retenſion of the Count di Buren, a youth of twelve 
years of Age, who was the Prince of Orange his eldeſt Son, and who was then at the 
Univerſity of Lovain, following his ſtudies ; and under pretence that the King would have 
him follow the ſame ſtudies and exerciſes in the Univerlity of Alcana d” Enares, he lent 
him well guarded into Spain. Orange and his companions, together with other Nobles who 
were fled trom Flanders, exaſperating at theſe proceedings, did what they could to ſhew 
their reſentment. Their chief end was to raiſe Forces, and lead them into Flanders; ho- 
ping afſuredly that when any Forces ſhould appear from without, they that were with- 
in the Country would ſuddenly riſe. Fhis was therefore hotly endeavoured, and it was 
managed by their Adherents in almoſt all the Provinces of Flande?s, The Duke of Alva's 
Government infuſed horror into them, and by all dreadful exagerations they endeavour- 
ed to make the people abhor ir. From without they themſelves endeavoured by all poſh1- 
ble means to draw other Princes to favqur their cauſe. From England, *twas known the 
Queen had a great inclination to foment whatſoever Novelties which might happen in the 
Low Countries. She conſidered, that if the King of Spain ſhould poſſefs them peacefully, 
his Forces would be too formidable both by Sea and Land throughour all Exrope : That 
the in particular was greatly to apprehend his Forces by Sea , fiice England and Ireland 
would be as it were invironed by the Fleets which might be maintained on the one fide. 
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in Spain, and on the other in Flazders: Tnat the Kings would not be Fackvrard in mo- 
leting her, having opportunity to do it; as he who knew ſhe tought to ii damage him 
as much as the might, as he had already had ſeveral experiences. Thete outward dargers 
appeared unto the Queen to be the greater, when ſhe conſidered alto thoſe within. She 
ſaw the Heretick government which ſhe had introduced within her Kingdom, began to 
totter; that a great many Catholicks were ſtil in England ; that Jreland was almoſt 
wholiy Catholick ; and that to caule innovations in thotz parts, particularly in matters 
of Religion, no Prince would be more forward therein than the King of Spazzz - She there- 
fore detired ro ſee her neighbour Countries involved in H:refie, hoping that people with- 
drawing themſelves from the obedience of the Church , would the e.iilier be pertwaded 
to do the like from that of their Prince : and that one rebellion added to another, affairs 
ſhould be ſo imbroiled in thole parts, as there ſhould be no deſign of troubling her. To 
this purpoſe the Fugonot Fattion in France was at firſt favoured by her, and now more 
than ever; who joyed to fee the progrels thereof fo great in that Kingdom. But her 
defign in this point, was chiefly upon Flanders; for from thence , by reafon of the vi- 
ciniry of thoſe Countries unto hers, both before, and much more after the Duke of - Al- 
va was entred there with his Forces, grew the greateſt fulpitions which ſhe had of the 
King of Spains power, Wheretore ſhe graciouſly received all thoſe who fied from Flan- 
ders to England, and nouriſht the complaints which they made againſt the Spaniard, and 
much more the hatred and ill will which they bore them. Nor content to favour them 
in her own Dominions, the did the like with the Hereticks of France and Germany, with 
whom ſhe held continual corre{pondency, and hore great ſway. But though thele offices 
did help, yet were they more than needed either for the one or the other. tation, That 
of the Hugonots was already fo. increaſ:d in France, as they deſigned to ground a popular 
Commonwealth upon the ruines of the Monarchy, The government in Religion which 
they had imbraced, was of this form: And deſirous that their Politick intereits ſhould be 
'Suided by the like, they pretended that the King ſhould permit them to meet in the 
genzral, and in the particular Afſembles, and to treat of what concerned their body apart, 
which was to make a total ſeparation from the State, within the State. King Charles 
was then got out of his minority, .and ſhewed himſelf to be both generouſly and pioufly 
given : But by reaſon of his youth, the government was ſtill managed by, the Queen his 
mother; who ſet upon by the ambition of the Hereticks, and almoſt no leſs by the like 
of the Catholicks, did temporiſe amongſt to many and fo fierce ſtorms, and ſought to ſhun 
danger, fince ſhe knew not how to oppoſe it. Arms had already been ſeveral times both 
taken up, and laid down; and the King had endeavoured to allay the fire of Civil wars 
by divers EdiQs of Pacification, (as they termed them) ſince the times would not ſuffer 
him totally to extinguiſh it. But the Edits ſerved but to little purpoſe to reſtore quier 
to that Ringdom, ſince the factions were more inflamed than ever : Nor were Arms 
laid down, but that they might be taken up again with more advantage. To this end 
the FHugonots held cloſe intelligence with the Queen of England, and with the Hereticks 
of Germany. And becauſe the King of Spain aſſiſted King Charles . and did integrally 
favour the Catholick cauſe, and eſpecially by the Flanders Forces, therefore did not the 
Hugonots omit to foment the Flemiſh in their bad inclinations. Secret intelligence had e- 
ver paſt (as we have already faid) between the Prince of Orange and Colign: the Admi- 
ral of France : But after Orange his retreat to Germany, their practiſes grew hotter : 
The one of them plotted the ruine of France, which was already begun ; the other the 
ruine of Flanders, which was ſhortly to begin. Nor is it to be ſaid how much the Hu- 
Lonots deſired to ſee the like troubles enſue in Flanders, as France did already ſuffer un- 
der, that they might have companions abroad, and to make but one cauſe of two, to the 
end that it might be ſo much the better defended by common forces, and honeſted by 
reciprocal examples. So that Colzgni, and the other Chieftains of the Heretick faior, 
uſed all poſſible diligence to make the Flemiſh who were fled into France, ſuddenly en- 
deavour the like novelty , which they greatly defired to raiſe up of themſelves in their 
Country. From Germany likewiſe, the Heretick Princes, and the Hans Towns of the ſame 
_ FaQtion, ſeemed for the ſame reaſons to have the ſame ends in the affairs of Flanders. 
Yea before the riſe of Luthers Herefie, all the Princes and the Hans-Towns of Germany, 
which together with the Emperor their head, do compoſe the body of the Empire, were 
not well pleaſed to ſee that the Houſe of Auſtria, firſt by the addition of Flanders, and 
then by that of Span, ſhould be fo much exalted. Till then they had looked upon the 
fortune of that Houſe with an envious eye. When Charles the Fifth was come to the Im- 
perial Crown, they turned their envy into open fear, leſt from being Head of the German 
government, he might become abſolute Prince of that Empire. They ſaw that how great 
toever his deſign might be, his Forces were equivalent in greatneſs thereunto. And their 
fear in this point was rather encreaſed than diminiſhed by the. entry of Herefie into 
| Germany : 
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Germany : For they apprehended, leſt under the.colour of reordering the affairs concerning 
Religion, he might intend to advantage his own Authority the mcre eaſily in thoſe which re- 
garded the State. Hence in a great part were occaſioned the troubles of thoſe Countries ; 
hence their ſo many Dyets,and particularly the accords which in{ued in point of Religion. And 
tnouzh when Charles died, the Houſe of Auſtria was divided, and that the greateſt power 
thereof remained in that Branch which was tranſplanted into Spain; and that on the other fide 
the Hereticks hal great Forces in Germany, yet feared they nuch the Neighbourhood of Flan- 
ders : They {utpe&ted that the Forces of that Houſe might upon all occaſions be on that fide u- 
nited again:t them z to boot, that by the opportunity of that icituation, they faw too great ad- 
rantages arole to the Auſtrians in Germany, to continue the enjoyment of the Empire ; and that 
intead of beings eleRive, it might become hereditary in that Family z and that the poſſeſſion 
might remain in the Catholick part, with the excluſion of the Heretical. They therefore fay- 
thor'd, by all the means they might, the Novelties which had infued in Flanders in the Govern- 
ment of the Dutchets of Parma : They favoured Hereſie, fomented Sedition, countelPd their 
chief Leaders, and endeavoured by all other means to cauſe ſuch Troubles in thoſe Provinces, 
as that the King of Spain might either wholly loſe them, or not quietly enjoy them. They term- 
ed Flanders the Lower-Germany, and reputec| it as joyned to the body of their own Upper-Ger- 
many, by reaton of the connexion of Countries, the conformity of ſpeech and manner of living, 
and by the community of Traffick and Rivers; of which, *tis arguable whether the Ahine be 
more commod-ous to higher Germany by the longer courſe thereof, or to the lower by her 
breatith, In thele reſpects their friendſhips, adherents, allyance were very great in thoſe parts. 
Moreover, divers of the beſt Families of Flanders derived from Germany ; and amongſt others, 
that of the Prince of Orange, who afterwards married with the houſe of Saxony, as hath been 
laid. The Heretick Princes held therefore their ſtreighteſt correſpondencies with him, and to 
him did diſcover their moſt intimate ſenſe of the affairs -of Flanders, becaule it was moit con- 
tormable with his own. Orange being afterwards gone to them by reaſon of the Duke of Al- 
4's being come into Flanders, he ſtill endeavoured to increaſe in them refolution,not to tollerate 
that oppreſſion which he in the moſt horrid manner he could invent, affirmed to be already in- 
troduced by the Spaniardsiamongſt the Flemiſh. Aﬀirming that this cauſe was common to both 
the Germanies ;, he mingled the Intereſt of Religion together with that State z and by the 
ſtrength and vivacity of wit, made dangers a far off ſeem very near at hand. He chiefly 
propounded a meeting between thoſe Princes who were moſt to dread the SpaniſhForces in 
Flanders; the Queen of England afliſted him herein by her authority; and the Hugonors of 
France by their practices. So as the reſolution was ſoon put on; and divers Hans-Towns 
joyned therein likewiſe, by fending-their Deputies thither ; particularly, thoſe which are ſci- 
tuated upon the Rhine; in which, by reaſon of their Neighbourhood with Flanders, the afore- 
iaid power of the Spaniſh Forces was moſt dreaded : Of the Princes, the Count Palatine of 
Khine was moſt remarkable, his State lay neareſt to Flanders; he had the beſt forces: and being 
pait on from Luthers Hereſie to that of Calvin, he held greater correſpondency with the He- 
reticks of France, and with the Queen of England. The reſt were the Duke of Wittenberg, 
the Landgrave of Heſſe, the Marquis of Bada, the Marquis of Durlack,, and ſome Neigh- 
bouring Counts, beſides thoſe of Naſſaw. TheKing of Denmark, and the houſe of Saxony 
went likewiſe their particular Deputies to the Diet. Buſineſs doth ſtill proceed flowly, which is 
to be agitated by many : either they differ in their ends, or agree not in the means, or for the 
moſt part are loſt through confuſion. But their progreſs is more ſlow than ordinarily in Ger- 
zany, where Negotiations are not had without much prolixity, more by writing than by word 
ot mouth, and where more time is ſpent in banqueting than in buſineſs. The Diet proceeded 
on then but flowly, and by reaſon of the variety of opinions, many difficulties were met with 
in the things propoſed. Whereupon the Prince of Orange, being all on fire himſelf, and that 
ae might ſet others on fire likewite, ſpake one day thus : 

It # not aſſurealy any ways to be doubted, ( moſt Noble Princes, and worthy Deputies) but 
that we now treat upon a common cauſe. The one and the other Germany are ſuſſciently Uns- 
ted in ſcituation, tongue, name, traffick, life, and in all things elſe. And who knows not 
rhat in former times they both made but one body ? their people do chiefly affeft liberty. And 
though in Flanders the Prince be Hereditary, whereas in Germany he # Eleftive, yet almoſt 
the ſame preeminence is due by them to their States, as # here attributed to your Dyets. But 
now oft, and with how much labour and danger -hath it behoved the one and the other Na- 
tion, to oppoſe themſelves to the avaritiouſneſs of their Princes? I will leave the purſuit of 
@ricient ajj airs, that 1 may come to the more modern: and thoſe of Germany, that I may de- 
jicend to the preſent affairs of Flanders. When the Emperor Charles the fifth was dead, every 
one knows the K:n2s Son's chiefeſt deſire was, to leave thoſe parts, and ſettle himſelf in Spain. 
Being there wholly transformed into the ſenſe and Cuſtoms of that people, he grew deſirous to 
govera Flancers after the ſame manner and Empire as Spain was governed. And what more 
imperious Miniſter of State could he leave behind him with the Dutcheſs of Parma, than the 
Cardinal Granville ? Did IT ſay Miniſter of State ? nay, rather ſupream Governor ; ſince whilſt 
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he was there, the Dutcheſs bore only the name of . Regeiit - the whole power lay in him, baſe 
Burgundian! Te firſt Archor of Flanders's »/: hief, ard who deferves chiefly 10 be prniſh- 
ed, ſince the fault was chiefly bis. The Government of the Eccleſiaſtical cmd Temporal off arrs 
was ſuddenly altered in divers ſorts by abſolute Authoriry;, but chiefly by new Edicts, ſtill 
more grievous to the conſcience, and by introducing the Inquiſition. The ſecreteſ Oracles 'are 
come from the Council of Spain, and are executed by ſecret conſultations in Flanders. If the 
Nobility have complained, their complaints have proved vain; to Petition, is counted treache- 
ry - to ſeem troubled, rebellion 5, and the caſual heady giddineſs of the commen people, a pre- 
meditated inſurrection of the whole Country, In fine, nothiig but to have a pretence to wie 
Force againſt Flanders, was expetted in Spain. 4nd what more light preterce could be taken, 
than to go about to ſuppreſs thoſe tumults, which were ſeen to ceaſe almoſt 4s ſoon as broun? 
When ſo ſuddenly hereupon the Flemiſh are in/olently declared in Spain to be Rebels to God, 
and to the King : and a foreign Army marches ro cauſe Flanders to be treated [erecuy, 
not as 4 ſucceſſrve Nation, but as a conquered Country. And who could be better choſen to 
execute ſuch violences than the Due of Alva ? the moſt hanzhty' minded wan of all Spain 
Flanders greateſt enemy : and who knows better than any other how to extincniſh all remain- 
ders of Religion, and in lieu thereof to uſe all Tyranny. And juſt jo it fell out, He hath 
begun to raiſe Citadels in the chiefeſt Cities : he hath placed Garijons every where ; the pla- 
ces of execution run down with blood in all Towns: no more home- Laws are heard of, but 
foreign ones. The Conntry is almoſt unpeopled by exilement, impriſonment, and runniig away. 
And nothing but ghaſtly looks, complaints, miſery, deſparation, and calamity is ſeen every where. 
In this deplorable eſtate is Flanders at the preſent. How much more happy then is Germany, 
which enjoys her former liberty, and which abhorring all foreign Force, knows no other Em- 
pire than ber own ? I partake of this felicity, for from hence 1 derive my blood, ard my firſ# 
ſtem remains ſtill here. Nay, 1 am more. hated in Spain than any other of the Flemith, by 
reaſon of my German Spirit. 1 am held to be the contriver of Conſpiracies, the head of ſe- 
ation, the peſtulence of thoſe Countries, Their grezteſt anger thunders againſt me, and the 
ſevereſt puniſhments are already fallen upon me. Thus they ſeeh_to turn my glory to infamy : And 
what greater glory can therg be, than to maintain the liberty of a mans Country, and to die 
rather than be inſlaved ? I then ( moſt high Princes, and noble Deputies ) who am both a 
German and 4 Fleming, after having laid before you the miſeries of the Lower-Germany, 
whoſe tears and ſupplications I bring hither with me, do in her name implore the help and 
protetiion of the Upper-Germany. But ſuch recourſe for refuge will net avail, unleſs you 
your ſelves repute the cauſe which is now in hand, to be congpon as well ro Germany as to 
Flanders, as I at firſt took for granted. And who can doubt it? who is not aware of the 
Spaniards vaſt deſigns? doubtleſly a defire of Domination doth naturally reign in all men. 
One will draws on another :, nor doth what is poſſeſt give ſatisfattion. But how immenſe, how 
rmmoderate doth this thirſt appear particularly in the Spaniards? they think not their unknown 
worlds ſufficient to quench it , and will therefor: extend thir Empire ſtill further in thoſe 
which are known, They fix their cyes, and their machinations much more upon F.urope t7 
particular. When they ſhail have oppreſt Flanders, and have gotten ſo opportune a ſeat for 
their eArms, what Province will they next fall upon? that certainly which they ſhall have 
moſt reaſon to fear. He who will lay the foundations of ſervitude well, firſt ſeeks ro beat down. 
the Bulwarks of Liberty. Wherefore knowing that they ſhall be moſt withſtcod by the power 
and undaannted Spirits of this Nation, which in all things is ſo united to Flanders, they will 
forthwith beiid all their Forces hitherward, It may then be concluded, that the Spaniſh Forces 
being un Flanders, will be always ready to enter Germany : and then what will your miſe- 
riecbe ? when their Colonies ſhall likewiſe be ſeen here ; new faces, new Cuſtoms, ſevere Laws 
more neon extcuted, heavy yokes upon mens perſons, and more heavy upen their conſciences ? 

This point being then granted, that the danger will be common among{t us, the other will be 
clear, that the caufe ſhould likewiſe be reputed common : the reſt f1''rms on $7 conſequrnce, 

One neighbour runs to quench the ſire that 1s kindled in anoth'” + ,oours houſe. When a 

River threatens to break in, who runs not from all ſides to mer. ie banks? the ame courſe 

ought now to be held, all you muſt haſte to help the Fi-miſh, ſince you are te firſt thut are lice- 

ly to feel the flames of their fire, and they who ſhall firſt partake of the trnundation of a na- 

ny miſeries which they ſuffer. But do not believe that they will linger 13: expectation of your 

aids. They wyll move as ſoon as they ſhall ſee you move : arid their worth and virtue, which 

by ſo nnexpetted and cruel a violence, u rather ſtupified than oppreſt, will retur1 with greater 

vigor than before, W:-it cannot armed deſparation do ? what dares it aot ? the entrance will 

be always eaſie from theſe parts into Frieſland, and ito the i rovinces of Flanders which arc 

on this ſide the Rhine ; that Kiver will with lite eaſineſs be at all times past over + all the 

chief Cities will throw open their Gates. The Nobility, ard all the w ole Country will joyn 

in the ſame opinion. But I came ſhort when T ſaid that only Germany and Flinders world 

joyn in this cauſe + France and England, and the other Northern (ountries, will umnaoubtealy 

joy with mu, ſince they ſtand in like fear of the Spanith Forces. He that commits violence, doth 
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not always voa(s thereof. And how oft do we ſee oppreſſion prove the ruin of the oppreſſor ? 
It may jo fall out, as whilſt the Spaniards do ſo greeaily gape after other mens eſtates, they 
may chance to loſe their own, The Flemiſh expe&# only your aſſiſtance, to eſcape fo hard a ſla- 
very. And I in their nanes do once again earneſtly implore at. The cauſe cannot be more juſt, 
nor more eaſily nelped: and it is yours no leſs than ours. All neighbours will rake it for 
their own concerament , and the whole North will favour it. But as the defence will in the 
firſt plice full ro your jhare, ſo the firſt place of victory will be given to your Forces. And 
fo'by the title of our b:ing oppreſſed, you ſhall for ever be accounted our deliverers. 

The Crown of Sparz never had, nor never thall have a fiercer enemy than the Prince of 
Orange. To this his diſcourſe made in publick, he added many others in private. He exagera- 
red a!l the eviis which are wont to be ſaid in dereſtation of great Empires and their Governors ; 
and fought by all means poſhble to imprint thoſe paſſions in the minds of others, which 
burnt ſo fiercely in his own, He prevailed to far with the Diet,as even the backwardeſt amongſt 
them, wiſht they had helped the Flemiſh. Whereupon it was concluded that fuch men as were 
neceſlury for that purpoſe ſhould tpeedily be raifed, This reſolution was ſuddenly communi- 
cated by Orange to his Confederates of Flanders, and to thole allo with whom he held intelli- 
gence in France and in England, They defigned to enter Flanders at one and the ſame time in 
diversparts. The eaſieſt way ſeemed to be by Friezland, as being the moſt open Country, and 
the moſt commodious to receive German-aids, The other fide whereon they would endeavour 
to get entrance, was Brabant ani Gelderland, confining upon the States of Cleves and Fuliers, 
and Liege. Oa the behalf of France, the Hugonots intimated hopes that they would cauſe ſome 
Novelties in the Wallooz Frontiers; and the like was promiled from England, in Holland and 
Zealand by Sea, They made nodelay : much Soldiery did juſt then return to Germany, which 
Fob Caſprere, one of the Count Palatines of Rhine, had not long before led.into France in fa- 
vour of the Hzuzonets. Arms were for that time laid down in that Kingdom by tome agree- 
ment between the parties interefſed ; and theretore the aforeſaid Germans returning to their 
own homes, Orazze, and the reſt of his adherents, thought ir very opportune upon this occalt- 
on to make ule of them for the accompliſhment of their deſigns. Such as were needful being 
then tane into pay by the Princes, and Cities that did intervene in the Diet, as many of them 
as were requilite, to boot with the men which they raiſed in their own Countries, began to 
march under Count Lodovick, brother to the Prince of Orange, with intention to enter the 
Low-Comntries on the fide of Friezland : but before he began to move, another was heard of 
towards Gelderland, Lumay and Yiliers, were two of thoſe Nobles who had ſhared moſt in 
the Covenant,Petitions and revo$s which had happened in the Dutcheſs of Parma's time, they 
feared to be puniſhed by the Duke of Alva, proportionably to their demerits. Having there- 
fore through this apprehenſion quitted their Country, they would now return again with For- 

ces. They reſolved to pur it to a tyal, by endeavouring to ſurpriſe ſome important place in 
Gelderland, They thought Ruremond. a fitting place, a City ſtanding on the Mauſe, and 
which might ſerve them tor a paſſage into Brabant, Orange inſtigated them hereunto; for he 
deſigned to enter with very poweriul Forces on that fide, and then to ſettle in the midſt of the 
Country. Having gathered tumultuouſly together about 2002 foot, and ſome few horſe, a 
rabble of people, all of them almoſt of the Neighbouring Countries, they moved to execute 
the faid defign : and they hoped for hetter ſucceſs, for that they had ſome intelligence in the Ci- 
ty. This was foon foreſeen, and ſpeedily prevented by the Duke of eAlva. He difpatcht a- 
way the Camp-Maſter London forthwith thitherward with ſome Spaniſh, lome German, and 
ſome Walloon Colours, and fent Sancio d? Avola likewiſe thither with zoo horſe; and in the 
firſt place ſecured Maeftrick, that being the chief paſs towards Germany. That City is cut 
through, not in the midſt, but on one fide by the AZauſe, the lefſer part thereof makes as it 
were an angle, which is called by the name of Yich. This part belongs to the Principality of 
Liege; but the chief body of the Town is under the Low-Countries. The City is united by a 
ſtone-brids : and the Ligeozs contented with the Civil Government of what belongs to them, 
leave both the leſſer and greater diviſion under the Military cuſtody of the King of Spain. The 
revolters drew near Ruremond, and endeavoured to pofſels themſeJves of one gate; but they 
failed in their deſign : for they reaped no good by the Intelligence they had within 3 but found 
things in a better poſture of deience than they expe&ted. They therefore preTently withdrew 
into the State of Liege, fearing to-have the Spaniards on their back, if they ſhould tarry inthe 
Kings Territories. This mean while Londonio and eAvola were on their march ; and under- 
{kangins that they were retreated, Londonio was not minded to follow them into Zzege, ſaying, 

Wl not this be to offend and irritate our Neighbours ? our own (country 3s too full of jealouſie. 
Let us mabe a bridg to them that fly ,, to ſee the enemy run away, is to have ſufficiently overcome. 

But Alva was tor purſuing them : replying, 

Our Neighbours will be jo far from being hereat offended, as they ought rather to thank us 
forit, Do not we know that theſe wicked ones have entred the Country of Liege by force ? the 
Ligeois will then repute our Forces for their own, and muſt confeſs that we have done thus to 
free them, not to invade their Country. | 

This 
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This opinion prevailed; and the Spaninrds advancing, heard that Lumay and Viliters 
were retired with their men towards Dalem, a little Town, bordering upon the Country 
of Liege, environed with a wall and a ditch, but otherwiſe not ftrong, They Cid not 
think that the Spaniard would have touched upon that State : but when they knew they 
marched towards them, they got underneath the walls of Dalem, ard aſffiſted by a ravelin 
on one fide, and by the carriage-carts on the other, they prepared to defend themlelves. 
When the Spaniards were come up, they ſent fome of their men forthwith to the other 
ſide of the Town, and with the reſt gave to ſtrong an aſſault to the enemy on the front, 
as they wholly routed them. They flew many of them, took many of them, and amongſt 
the reſt Villiers was taken priſoner. So the deſign of the Flemzſh who had quit their Country, 
proved vain on that fide. Not long after they endeavoured to poſſcls themielves of the Town 
of Graves, which was firſt poſſeſt by the Prince of Orange ;, and which being ſeated upon the 
Mauſe, on the utmoſt confines of Brabazt, would have been very fit for their purpoſe, Bur 
they were not well got in, by means of ſome intelligence which they had, when they retolyed 
to be gon again, hearing that the Dukes men marched towards them. Nor had they hetter ſuc- 
ceſs in a confpiracy of theirs, which ( as was commonly divulged ) was not lens before diſco- 
vered againſt the Du':es pexſon. He oft-times uſed to paſs by the Forrcſt Sc3gny, near Bruſſels, 
upon occaſion of frequenting a Monaſtery which was thereabours, called Groendal. Some of 
the Nobility had reſolved to ſet upon him with ſome men in that Wood, and to kill kim, and fo 
ſuddenly to run to Brxſſels, and to raile the people there. But were it cither that the reporr 
was falfe, (for the conipiracy was not much believed) or that the deſign could not be executed, 
the buſineſs ſoon vaniſht, no certainty of it being ever kno'wn, Count 1 edovick, was mean white 
fallen into Freezland with an entire Army, conliſting, as *twas ſaid, of 10coo foot, and 3020 


| horſe; and Orange did prepare at the fame time to pats into the Low-Conrtries on another {ide 


with a much greater ſtrength. Lodovick being entred Friezland, he began to tortifie the Town 
of Delfeziel, ſcituated towards the mouth of the River Embs, This kiver divides Eaſt-Friez- 
land, which belongs to the Upper-Germany, from Weſt Friezland, which appertains to the 
Lower. Asit grows nearer the Sea, fo it inlargeth it ſelf, as by the mouth thereof it makes a 
gulf. Here is the City of Embder feated,one of the moſt conſiderable Towns of all the Maretine 
patt, by reaſon of the frequency of people, and opportunity of Commerce, which is much 
helped by the Haven thereof, being held one of the moſt commodious of all the North. The 
Flemiſh Friezland ( if I may fo call it ) makes two Provinces; that which joyns upon Germa- 
ny, is called Groninghen, from the City of the ſame name: a City very well populated, and 
ſuſpitiouſly ſeated, being the chiefeſt Key of thoſe Confines, *Tis ſeated very low, as is its 
ſiſter Province, which retains the name of Friezland. In Winter the fields ſtand full of Water ; 
and there is no coming to their habitations but upon the banks : in Summer the Land lies dry, 
and yields great ſtore of paſturage. You would ſay that in thoſe parts the Sea is interchangeably 
turned into Land, and the Land to Sza. By reaton of the low icitvation, and great humidity, 
there is no Woods in the Country, nor almoſt any fort of Trees which may terve for firing. 
But where nature is therein wanting, the Inhabitants make it good by their induſtry ; they 
make uſe of Turfs cut out of the Earth, and dried in the Sun, inſtead of Wood. Thele arc 
the Woods of Friezland, and the inhabitants uſual fire. In divers other parts of Flanders they 
ſuffer likewiſe the ſame wants, and with the fame induſtry provide againſt it. Lodovic;, intend- 
ed to make himſelf Maſter of the City of Groninghen, and there were tome within the Town 
who fed him with hopes of fo doing. He therefore encamped thereabouts, and tortified him- 
ſelf where he thought beſt; eſpecially where he might receive new ſupplies from Germany, But 


. the Duke of Alva had not been wanting this mean while in taking tuch order as was neediul to 


withſtand this Army. Count Aremberg was Governour of that Friezlaud which belong'd to 

the King of Spain; he was one of the chiefeſt Lords of Flanders; of grear eſteem in the Mi- 

litia: and who a little before was ſent by the Duke into France with a good ſtrength of Horſe, 

to the aid of King Charles, againſt the Hereticks of that Ringdom. The affairs of France be- 

ing afterwards fetled, and Aremberg being returned to Flanders, the Duke ſent him ſuddenly 

into Friezland. He had under him a Regiment of High- Dutch : and Count Mega, Governor 

of the Provinces of Gelderland and Zutfen, had another. The Duke then ordered, that as 

many of the High-Datch as could be had, thould fall down into thoſe parts- He ditpatched a- 

way thither allo the Camp-Malter Bracamonte, with almoſt his whole Spazziſh Brigado, and 

ſome Horſe, and fix Field-Picces. Lodovick had begun to fortifie the Town of Dam, from 

whence there runs a Channel to Delfezzel; but hindred by the coming of the Spaniards, he re- 

ſolved to quit thoſe Quarters, and to go to a certain Priory not far from thence, which was 
more commodious and fafe : the ground was higher here than in other paris, and there were 
{ome trees which ſerved for the ule of the Priory. Here the Count took up his Quarters, not 
knowing whether the Spaniards would afſault him, or indeavour by reducins him to ftraits, to 
make him return to Germany, If they ſhould a7ault him, it would make for his advantage, by 
reaſon of his ſcituation, and becauſe the Spaniards wete of neceſiity to pals through the hollow 
places where they had cut out Turfs, which ſtood full of water and mire, as did likewiſe - = 
tells 
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fields thereabouts. He feared rather to be firaitned in viftuals, and conſequently inforced to 
retreat : but he was not left long in this doubt. The Spaniards as foon as they deſcri'd the ene- 
my, began to murmur, for that Aremberg would not ſuffer them to fall on and aſſault them; 
waich he was againſt, conſidering wilely that 2dega was not yet come, and that he expeted 
fome further reinforcement of Horle and Foot, his preſent Forces being fewer in number than 
were the enemy. But his count:l was but liftned unto, nor his Authority reſpe&ed. For the 
Spaniards, impatient ot all delay, deſpiling his Command, would forbear no longer. Nay, 
ſome of them uſing injurious and offenſive words towards him, termed him a Coward for mat- 
ter of War, and cifloyal in the Cauſe of the Church and King. Whence much iacenſ, he 
laid, | | 

Let ws then go, not to overcome, but 10 be overcome, and not by the Arms of our Enemies, 
but thoſe which Nature adoperates for them, Shall not we be buried in water, diit, and 
ditches, before we can come to aſſault them? Flow ſtrong in all other reſpetts is their ſituation ? and 
bow much greater are their numbers than ours ? 1 notwithſtand:ng will be one of the firſt that will 
fight and dye : Thus will I (hew whether I degenerate from my blood or 10, whether The a Coward, 
and whether [ be faulty in my loyalty to my Religion and to my King. 

This being ſaid, he with the reſt fell headiong into the battel, The Spaintards were on the 
front, the Z:gh-Dutch followed 5 and the Horte were placed more where the quality of the 
ground would permit them to be, than in any good order ; the Artillery guarded one flank 
of the Enemy, where they lay moſt open. Lodovic}, on the contrary, fezing himtelt ar fiich 
advantage, full of joy, put his Army in order, and encouraged them thus unto the barrel. 

What Vittory (my fellow-ſouldiers) was ever more certain, than that which we ſhall this day 
win upon the Spaniards ? Do you ſee how raſhly, and with how much arrogancy they come to 4/ :ult 
um? wif this Quarter of ſovaliant Souldiers were the proud Alva's Palace, and that they v exe by 
their baſe treacheries to wmpriſon here ſome other Egmont and Horn , to » ake them afterwards 
laughing ſtocks, and to deſtroy them in their new Forts, wherewith they have inthr-llex Fianders 
ev:ry where. But this day undoubtedly will make them repent their ſo many tyrannical proceedings, 
and make the Country conceive a certain hope, that all bondage being [haten off, ut ſhall ſcorn reco- 
ver its former liberry, If we conſider Forces, ours are twice as nany as theirs: If the Cauſe, 
Folence diſplayes the Colours on their ſide, and Fuſtice on ours: If the condition of Souldiers, 
m7ny of theirs are tobe accounted ours and how can their Germans differ in opinion from you 2 
But ſay they were all Spaniards, that they were more in number than we, and that they had the bet- 
zer cauſe ;, were not our ſo many other advantages ſufficient tro win us the vittory t The water, 
dirt, and holes, will rob us of the honour of overcoming them, T hs will not be like the encounter at 
Dalem, where thoſe few of our men thinking to be ſafe in the Conntry of Liege, were ſet on at una- 
wares, and routed without almoſt any fighting, Deceits will not avail here : We will here ſoon repay 
our ſelves for that loſs, with good uſe to boot. In wars, the beginning uſeth to preſage the end : 
end therefore we by this preſent Vittory, will aſcertain the future. But lo the Enemy already 
Comes on, receive him couragiouſly : For as Tuſtice leads them on to puniſhment, ſo doth it youto 
prey, revenge, and glory. => 

He had ordered his men thus : The Horſe on the right wing, under his brother Adolphme, 
who had the command of them, on which ſide the ground was more tratable; the Foot on 
the left, where they were ſhcltred by a little hill, whereon he placed ſome Files of Muſquetiers, 
he left the ground on which were trees on his back, and on his front that which was moſt myery. 
At the firſt the Spaniſh Artillery did ſomewhat prejudice his men ; and tome of them did 1o 
couragiouſly charge Lodovicks Muſquetiers who were placed to defend the little hill, as they 
hoped to win it: whereupon the Spaniards gave on upon the Enemy with more obſtinate reſo- 
lution than before. But they ſoon were aware of their errors : For bemyred in the water 
and mud, the more they endeavoured to get out, the faſter they ſtuck; and the reſt who 
came to help them, had need of help themſelves, They were then wounded and ſlain by the 
Enemies Foot, who ran no danger thereby : And Lodovick, making his Horſe wheel about, in- 
vironed Arembergs men,and without any trouble routed and Cefeated them. In the Battel about 
600 Spaniards were ſlain, and almoſt none of the Germans; ſor they ſuddenly yielded upon 
Qiſcretion to the Enemy, who eaſily gave them their lives, upon obligation thar they ſhould 
never bear arms more for the Spaniard. eAremberg, playing the part rather of a common 
Souldier than of a Commander, whilſt he fought couragiouſly, was ſlain at the firſt encounter. 
There were but few loſt on Lodovicks ſ1de : their greateſt loſs was in his brother Adolph ; 
Some will have it that he was f1:in by cArembergs own hand, and that eAdolphins flew Arem- 
| berg. The Spaniards loſt their Artillery and their Baggage, and ſome monies which was 

' brought to their Cimp to pay the Souldiers, The Battel was not well ended, when a Trocp 
of horſe appeared, led on by Count Cxrtio Martinengo, and by Andrea Salatſar, which 
Count Mega had lent before to reinforce the Horſe of the Kings army. Their arrival helped 


at leaſt to hinder the Enemy from flaughtering any more of the disbanded men, who ran away * 


from the Spaniſh Camp. Nor was Mega himſelf long after in coming up; who confidering 
the danger of Groninghen, entred thereinto ſuddenly, and did there aſſemble all the men ro 
cou! 
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could get together, left they might fall into I ozovicks hands. | 

The ſucceſs of this Battel was fundry times related to me in the time of my being Nuntio in 
the Low-Countrees, by Count Aremberg, Son to him that was ſlain :; who was Knight of the 
Golden Fleece a gentlzman of very much merir kewile, and no whit intericr to his Fathe 
in the managing as well of Military as Civil affairs in Flarders. | , 

Upon the news of this Rout, the-Duke of eAlva was much troubled : He ſaw how that Lo- 
dovick , when he was hardly eatred Friezland, had won {o important a Victory ; that Orarzge 
prepared likewile to enter the Country with very potent Forces; and that now the Neighbours 
would be much encouraged ro aſſiſt them, and the Flemiſh ready to receive them. Moved by 
theſe conſiderations, he would have gone himlcl? in perton pretently into Friezland, the bet- 
ter to ſecure that Frontier, to drive Lodovick, from thence, and to hinder Orarge from entring 
into Flanders by any other part. But he conſidered on the contrary, that he had not at preſent 
men enough to confront the Enemy, and to fecure the Country. Bur he chiefly queſtioned 
whether he were to go lo far or no irom the impriſoned Egmont and Horne, fince alight guard 
would not be {ſufficient to keep them, and his Army would be too much lefſened by leaving a 
great Garifon. Amidſt thele difficulties, he judged it was not fit to afford the Enemy time : 
whereupon herefolved to haſten as faſt as might be divers Levies, which he forthwith gave or- 
der for, of German, Burgonian, and Walloon Foot and Horſe, and to go with all ipced to drive 
Lodovick out of Friezland. This relolution being put on, he determined to have the cauſe of 
the aforeſaid Counts, and of other Priloners of quality {pecdily heard and determined ; touch- 
ins which he had received divers expres Commilizons irom Spain - The Rings Council thinking 
it fit that the hainouſnels of jo many faults committed by tuch Chieftains againſt the Church 
and Kins ſhould be ſeverely puniihed. The two Counts being forthwith brought with a good 
Suard from Gaunt to Bruſſels, after {even months impritonment, they received their ſentence, 
whereby they were adjudged to be publickly beheaded, and their goods confiſcated, as guilty 
of the aforeſaid faults againſt Civine and human Majeſty. Before they came to their executi- 
on, eighteen of a meaner condition were publickly put to death in the ſame City, for being 
Rebels. Soon after, for the ſame faults, Monſieur de Yillzers, and Monficur de Day had their 
heads cut off in ſight of all the people. And laſtly, two days afcer the ſentence was cxecuted 
upon Egmont and Horne; the place of Execution being firſt well guarded by a great many Spa- - 
»iards, to hinder any tumult which might ariſe amongſt the people, by ſeeing two Perfonages 
of {uch condition led to death, one of them being eſpecially ſo generally beloved by the Flemiſh. 
The ſorrow which they ſhewed for his death, was an{werable to the love they bore Egmort, 
He was bewailed by all ; many vowed his revenge; and they were not a few who gathered up 
the blood which ran from his body. So great was the ſenſe which was then had of his ſuffer- 
ing, and fo fatal accidents did afterwards 1nfue, as if the neck of whole Flanders had depended 
upon his. Egmont died with demonſtration of great piety and courage. Horne did likewiſe 
undauntedly wait the blow ;, and being to loſe his life, he ſto9d not much upon his conſcience. 
Strales formerly Burgomaſter of Antwerp, who had ſo much fomented the {editions of that 
City, as hath been 1aid in its proper place, was executed in Y:luorde, within two leagues of 
Prufjels, where he was imprifoned. And Cafſerbror, formerly Secretary to Egmont, was, whilſt 
alive, torn in pieces by four horſes in Brxſſels. Other four obſtinate Hereticks, who had had 
the greateſt hand in the violation and depredation of the Churches; were publickly burnt 5 and 
divers others were at the ſame time executed in ſeveral places, to the fo great fear and horror 
of the people, as nothing was any where ſeen or heard but ſighs, groans, and lamentations. 
To all this was added a horrible Proclamation againſt all thote that were fied, who were ſum- 
moned to return, upon pain of lofing their goods, if they did not; and a ſtri ſearch was or- 
dere] to find out all their wealth. At the ſame time Afonti297, brother to Count Horne, was 
put to ceath in Spain; the Marqueſs of Bergher being dead there likewite ſome months before, 
as hath been ſaid. The Duke being thus free from the fear of his Priſoners, he gave himſelf 
wholly to the thought of Arms, He diſpatcht away the Marquets Chiapzno Vitell; immediate - 
ly with many men, to ſecure Groninghen : And this mean while 1500 German Horſe were rai- 
fed by Henry, one of the Dukes of Brunſwick; 400 German Dragoons by Hans Bernia, and 
1000 in Burganay, by S:ignior Norchernes;, and the German Regiments which were under Ae- 
ga, Laadrone, and Schamburg were recruited, To thele foot, were added three new Walloon 
Brigades under the Command of Count de Rules of Egidins Barlemonte, Lord of Hierges, and 
Gaſpero de Robles, Lord of Bigly; and all thele people were ordered to meet at Deventer, a 
City ſtanding upon the River {ſel, in the Province of Ozer:ſel, joynins upon Freezland : in 
which City the Duke was to be with all the Spaniſh Brigades, exceptit were ſome few Compa- 
nies which werelett in the moſt important Garifons, Theſe expeditions being made, Yitel{z ſoon. 
arrived at Grorimghen; and there were with him Branſwicks Horte ega's Foot, and part of 
Schamburg*s Foot. Lodovick durſt not all this time lay a formal fiege to Groninghen, partly be- 
cautz he had not men enough for that purpoſe, partly becauſe he hoped to be brought in by In- 


ieiligence, and finally, becauſe he would not ingage himſelf in a buſineſs, of which he could not 
| diſingage 
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diſingage himſelf, but either by danger or diſhonour. Fells being afterwards come to Gro- 
ninghen, Lodovick, ſtaid ſtill near thereabouts, in a place ſtrengthened by a River on one ſide, 
and by the building of a Priory, called Salveret, on the other, where he had fortified himſelf 
very well. Yitells, to encourage his men, and to try the Enemies valour, made many skir- 
miſhes, and reſolved at laſt to poſſeſs himſelf of a place ſomewhat higher near to Lodovicks 
quarters, and where the Enemy had fortified themſelves: The place was ſomewhat difputed,bur 
at laſt he won it with the ſlaughter of about an hundred of their men. This mean while the 
Duke himſelf was on his march z and having thrown Bridges over the Maſe, Rhine, and 1/el, 
and readily paſt over all thoſe Rivers , he about the midſt of Zuly arrived at Deventer : Then 
raiſing his whole Camp from thence, he in three days march came to Rolde, a large Village 
neareſt to Groninghen, and not far diſtant from the Enemy. He was not well got thither, 
when a Great Alarm was given, occaſioned by a ſpeech, that the Enemy did aſſault that place 
which Y:#ells had taken from them. The Duke went himſelf in perſon to ſee what was doing, 
and he found the rumor falſe : whereupon, calling to mind the bad ſucceſs of Friezland, occa- 
ſtoned through the ſelf-default of the Kings Soldiers, and incenſed at this new inconvenience 
which had hapned in his own ſight at Kolde; as foon as he was return'd unto the Camp, he call*d 
his Soldiers unto him, and ſpake thus : a 
What my Military Government hath been in the ſo many occaſions wherein I have had the 
honour to Command the Spaniſh. Forces, may be ſufficiently known to all men, And what old 
Soldier is there in this «Army, eſpecially of my EY who either hath not fought —_ the 
ame 
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ſame Enſigns with me, or hath not been diſciplined under me? The form of my Command be- 
ing not then unknown to you, nor your wonted obedience unkzown to me, I may juſtly wonder 
ro ſee your attions ſo altered, as it may almoſt be queſitoned whether you be the accuſtomed Sol- 
 diers, or whether you thin*, me your accujlomed Commander ? I am now again ſtrangely 119- 
ved in thinking upon the diſorders lately happened in Friczland : One or two days patience might 
have made the vittory afſuredly ours : Connt Mega was already on his march with gi eat Forces : 
the Flemiſh Rebels were but few in number; Lodovick their Commander had neither meat 
nor money to maintain the Germansz his people were for the moſt part tumultuary and full of 
confuſion within themſelves. In this caſe what was to be done, but to have fought the Enemy 
by diſcommoding them , and thus to have defected them? That was my opinion then, and ſo 
w.is Count Arembers ordered by me ts do. eAnd notwithſtanding, not his Command , but 
mine being contemned*, and not courage, but raſhneſs being uſed, that Viftory was brought home, 
as it ray be ſaid, to the Enemies doors, which they could not otherwiſe ever have hoped for. 
Who could have expeited ſnch errors as theſe? eſpecially from Spaniards, who are wont to be a 
preſident of diſcipline and obedience : and who knew better than all others when to fight. The 
i1/j iry was done to me in particular,which was offered by ſame of them to that ſo worthy (ommanaer, 
a if” I had been indiſcreet in making choice of hins upon ſo great an occurence; and yet it was my 
opinion, that I could net oppoſe any one more faithful to the Church and King, and more valiant in 
arms, than was Count Arcmberg, againſt ſo perſidious and rebellious a Leader as is Lodovick, 
From which ſucceſs, what advantage have the rebels made unto themſelves, who are now entred 
Friezland 2 How much are otkers thereby incouraged, who prepare likewiſe to enter theſe Provinces 
by other parts ? What doth not the Prince of Orange do ? what doth he not now endeavour among jt 
the hereticks of Germany after ſo joyful news? Orange 1 /ay , the plotter of all the paſt revolts 
the occaſioner of all theſe preſent troubles? We are here then to drive Lodovick out of Friezland, 
and to hinder Orange from entring into theſe Provirces by any other way. Now whilſt I expect 
that thoſe errors be amended undzr my command, which were committed under Arembergs , What diſ- 
orders, what new tumults do both my ears andeyes meet withal? What doth this eAlarm, and 
this running to take up arms without any occaſion, mean ? Doth not this eArmy believe that they 
have the Duke of Alva ſtill for their Commander ? or doth at no longer fear the ſeverity of his or- 
ders, and the rigour of his diſcipline? Peradventure you will ſay the fault lies in the new men - 
rerhaps ſo, but their Governours are not new men. eAnd therefore as agreat part of the fault 
hath been theirs, theirs ſhould likewiſe be a great part of the puniſhnent, But let ndulgency at 
this time prevail over rigour \ and let it never be ſaid, that my men were puniſhed before the enemies 
were ſo. But if I ſhall be hereafter provoked to reſentment, I do from this time declare it ſhall be 
ſuch, as every one ſhall at laſt know how inſeparable an union there ts berygeen my Command and Diſ- 
cipline, and between Diſcipline and my Command. Raſhneſs is always blind, and almoſt always 
unfortunate in all humane attions;, but how much more in Military, than in ('tvil Government ? 
For intheſe, time is allowed to amend evil counſels by good ones whereas in the other, at the ver 
inſtant tht the error is committed, the loſs 1s irremediably received. And this may ſoffice to have 
been ſaid for what is paſt, together with caution for what is tocome. For what remains, ITamre- 
folued now to uſe theſe very means to break and defeat Lodovick, which Aremberg ought to bave 
obſerved by my Command. I hope to ſee him ſoon return to Germany with ſhame and ſcorn enough, 
only by the advantages of Incamping, and by the ſole force of ſufferings, or elſe to drive him out 
by lively force. Buckle your ſelves, my ſoldiers, then tothis buſineſs \, either I ſhall have forgot the 
myſtery of War, or 1 will make good my words. 
| hit age had not a more compleat Commander than was the Duke of Alva; nor who did 
lels hazard the event of Arms to the uncertainty of Fortune. - To encaimp always with great 
advantagez to keep his men in (great diſcipline; to weary the enemy, to reduce him into 
ſraits, ro overcome ofteſt withour fighting ; or to fight with little lots of his own mens bloud 
and great effuſion of the enemies: thele were the arts he uſed in his Military Government. 
It would be truly ſaid, that he was the Spaniſh Fabins of his time : ſo did he imitate himin 
his torm of waging War. The Duke parted from Ro/de, and marched in very good order, 
Ieſt Lodovick, might meet with him between Rolde and Groninghen, and force him to fight be- 
fore thoſe of the City could joyn with him. But Zodovick forbore to doing, fearing likewiſe 
[eſt if he ſhould affault the Spaniſh Camp, he might at the {ame time be taken in the midſt be- 
tween the Dukes rnen and thoſe of the City. He therefore kept in his former quarters, and 
had fortified himſ{clf very well there : he had the River, which winding abour, fenced him 
almoſt on two ſides, the reſt was ſtrengthened by good Trenches, and by the ſeat of the afore- 
{aid Priory 5 a great Trench was likewiſe thruſt out on this ſide the River, which lay upon the 
front of the Spaniſh Camp, and which Lodovick, had made the better to defend two wooden 
bridges which lay over the fame River. He thought to keep himſelf ſtil] in ſo commodious a 
quarter, intending to keep the Kings Army imployed in Friezland, and the mean while afford 
the Prince his brother the better commodity to enter into thoſe Provinces alſo; cr that if 
the Duke ſhould turn upon Orange, Groningher and all that Frontier might remain in the for- 
mer 
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mer. danger. But theſe deſigns which Lozovick, propounded unto himſelf, were very well 
foreſeen by the Duke, who was therefore reſolved not to ſuffer him to tarry long in Friezland. 

When he had certain information that the enemy did not ſtir, he entred into Groningher, 
and having refreſht his men, he led them out of the City, and drew near the enemies Camp. 
The Duke gueſſed jult as it fell out; to wit, that Lodovick, when he ſhould be faced with 1o 
powerful an Army, when he ſhould {ee himſelf in danger to want vi&tuals, and that he ſhould 
not be able to retreat when he would, better weighing his deſigns, he would prevent theſe 
difficulties, and without more ado reſolve upon retreat. LZodovick at laſt reſolved to do fo : 
and that he might do it without lots of men or reputation, he effe&ted it thus : that very day 
towards the evening he tent away his baggage betore, after it his foot, and left the horſe for the 
laſt, having taken order for breaking down the bridges which were over the river, to the 

end that the Spaniards might not follow him. The Duke had foreſeen this; and to be the more 
ſure, he gave order that Kobles the Camp-maſter, with 400 Wallcons, ſhould poſſels himſelf of 
a certain houſe conveniently ſeated to difcover the enemies goings ; the retreat was then appa- 
rently ſeen: the Duke made no delay : he forthwith ſent torth 400 Spaniards of the Neopo- 
litan Brigado to aſſault the great trench which was fomerly ſpoken of z which was fo well per- 
form*d,as they drove away thole that defended it, who tuddenly firing the bridges,repaſt over 
the river. The night now drew on, and the enemy was already fo far advanced,and info g00d 
order, as the Dukes men could do them no great harm. Yet ſome Spaniards and Walloon; 
waded over the river where t was ſhalloweſt ; but they met with ſuch hindrances by the ſqua- 
drons of the enemies horſe, and by the narrownels and badnels of the ways, as they could 
make no further progrels. But few of the enemies were ſlain in this aQtion; yet were they 
much diſcourazed and confuſed therewith, {ceing themſelves ſo boldly ſet upon. * Afﬀeer this, ra- 
ther flight than retreat, Lodovick, continued his march backward towards Eaſt Frieſland : in- 
tending, for as murh as was conceiv'd, to ſtay notwithſtanding on this ſide the river of Embs, 
in ſome good ſcitvation,and as near Embaen as poſſibly he could, that by the nearneſs of theri- 
ver and the City, he might come the better by viftuals, and come what would come, ſecure 
his laſt retreat. By which means he ſtill thought he might compats his intention, either of 
keeping the Duke of eflva bufied, or to keep with his former hopes in Friezland, if 
the Duke ſhould in tome other parts oppoſe his brother. He thought. he might likewiſe 
believe that the Duke would not touch upon Germany, nor hazard the want of vituals, or 
ſuffering of other incommodities in a Country which appeared openly averſe unto. him; And 
howſfoever, he thought he ſhould be able ſo well to fortifie himlelf, as the Duke ſhould not fo 
eafily diflodg him the ſecond time, as he had done-the firſt; To'boot with the river which fen- 
ced him on the one fide, the Country was almoſt altogether impadable, ſinceit hardly allowed 
conveniency to be marcht upon, and that upon the banks, and-much lets to fight. And more- 
over the river ſwelling much more than ordinarily ata high-tide, the Country might eaſily be 
overflown by means of certain fluces, which.cutting the banks of the ſame river in divers places, 
are uſually op ened or ſhut by the Inhabitants, according as the ſea ſwells or lefſens. This was 
Lodovicks deſign. So he purſued to march after his firſt retreat, and did advance fo far, that 
very night, and ſome days after, as atlaſt he quarter*d ina great village on this ſide the Embs, 
calld Geminghen. He might rſt have ſtaid in another cald Rheeden, and have had the paſ- 
ſage over the Embs, more commodiouſly there alfo, by reaſon of a bridg which was nigh at 
hand : but it was known that he would ſtay on this fide the river, and yet as near as he could 
to the City of Embden, for the reaſons which have been already ſpoken of. 

On the other ſide the Duke continued his purpoſes, which were to follow Lodovick to the 
Embs, and to endeavour by all means poſſible to ſend him back routed and defeated into Germa- 
ny, that ſo he might be the freer afterwards to turn back upon Orange. He therefore made his 
Army march, leaving almoſt all the new raiſed Horſe in Groningher, becauſe they could not-be 
ſerviceable in thoſe parts. He lodged the firſt night in a Village called Sclotenem : and not 
hearing any news of the Enemy, nor of good conveniency for Victuals, ( for all thac Country 
was againii him ) he was inforced to ſtay two days in that place. He doubted that Lodovick 
might be tarried in Rheeden, that he might enjoy the opportunity of that near bridg which c- 
cured unto the paſſage over the River .Knowing afterwards that he was paſt further on,theDuke 
liked the buſineſs much better, and ſtaid his Camp in Rheeder, ſecuring that pals for himſelf. 
Here he at laſt had certain advertiſements, that the Enemy were lodged in Geminghen, From . 
Rheeden to Geminghen, at ſome eight miles diſtance, there runs a continual bank, which ferves 
as a curb to the River, whereby the better to tame the {welling thereof, occaſioned by the Sea. 
The Duke was to make his men march upon this Bank, if he would defeat the Enemy. Divers 
Channels ran into the River, which had houſes and Bridges upon them for the uſe and ſervice of 
the Country people, who in the Summer-time ( which now it was |) had ſome abidings nor fo 
low, nor not fo muddy as in the Country. Lodovicks Quarters were thus fortified : he had 
the Town of Geminghen upon his back, on his left fide the River, and on his right the open 
fields fortified with Trenches, where the {cituation would allow it : On the Front, the Bank 
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it ſelf, ſomewhat diſtant from the River, gave the entrance, which without was cut in two ly 
two Ravelins, and better guarded within by two pieces of Artillery. In this ſo ſtrong place, 
he either did not expeR, or did not fear the Duke : Who deſirous to try all ways to fight and 
defeat him, refolved to go to him. He ſent ſome Horſe before, under his natural Son Fernando, 
who had the Charge of the Horle, and made the Houſes and Bridges ſtill as he marched be ta- 
ken, to {ecure his retreat upon all occaſions. From hence he advanced Sancio d* Avola, with 
50 Horſe, and 500 Harquebuſliers, all of them Spamiards ; and tent the two Camp-maſters, 
Romero and London after him, with each of them 600 Spaniſh Foot, part Harquebuſicrs, part 
Muſquetiers, and with two Companies of Lances, Commanded by Ceſar a? Avalos, and Curtio 
AMartinengo, The reſt of the Army marcht in this order : The Spaniards were the Van; 
the High- Ditch followed next ;, and the Walloons brought up the Reer,incloſed by ſome Troops 
of Horſe : the Files were very ſtrait, for they could not march well but upon the Bank. At 
Avala his firſt advancement, he found ſome of the Enemy, who had opened the Sluces to 0- 
verflow the Country, and law that the water entred already in abundance : But putting them 
to flight ſuddenly, he made the Sluces be ſhut, and kept as they ought to be. The Duke him- 
ſelf advanced this mean while, together with Yzrelli, Norchernes, and ome few others, who 
came in ſight of the Enemies Quarters. He underſtood by the Spies that they were in ſome 
diſorder, as well for that they, ſaw his Army ſo near, as that Lodovicks men were almoſt all of 
them tumultuous, and fo ill paid, as ſome uproar was already feared in the Camp. The firſt 
Spaniards had this mean while drawn the Enemy forth to skirmiſh 5 who not thinking that the | 
body of the Army was fo near, thought they might eaſily break the Forerunners, There was no 
long delay made : The two great <£quadrons of Foot (for as much as the narrownels of the place 
could permit ) vigorouſly afſaulced the Spaniards, by whom they were noleſs vigorouſly with- 
ſtood. The Dukes Van this mean while advanced ; and look how much courage this added to 
the Catholicks, fo much did it lefſen in the Hereticks. They then would have retreated; but 
being hotly purſued by the Spaziards, they began baſcly to run away ;, and the Spaniards fol- 
lowed them ſo cloſe at the heels, as they fell in with them at the ſame inſtant into their quar- 
ters: where the Dukes men ſhewed no leſs valour, nor the Enemy any more reſiſtance z who 
being ſtill more imbaſed, and thinking only how to ſave themſelves, fell every where into difor- 
der and confuſion. The reſt was not to be termed fighting, but execution : The Spaniards 
more greedy of blood than booty, by reaſon of the ſlaughter which the others had committed 
the preceeding Battel, put as many of the Enemy as they could unto the ſword ; but there 
was almoſt as many drowned as flain : for ſeeing they could not eſcape the fury of the Sword, 
they blindly threw themſelves into the River, which was very large and deep in that piace. It 
was {aid that Lodovick, ſwom it over with much ado, and that 5090 of his men periſht ; the 
reſt ran away, ſome here, ſome there, in {o great terror, as there hardly was left any remain- 
der of that Army. Few of the Dukes men were ſlain: And the Battel was ſuch, as certainly 
few will be the like, wherein the vanquiſhed were more indamaged, and the vanquiſhers leſs. 
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Orange enters Flanders with great Forces raiſed in Germany. The Duke of Alva goes to 
meet him. They lye many days in the face of one another. Orange at laſt gives way, and 
muſt quit the Country. The Duke returns triumphant to Bruſſels. His neceſſity in matter 
of money's, occaſioned by a great repriſal made thereof in England. He mr Aa refolves 
to impoſe unuſual grievances. , (ommations which inſue thereupon. A general Pardon pro- 
claimed by him. The Arch- Dutcheſs Ann of Auſtria paſſeth through Flanders, to ma 
with the Catholick, King. TheFlemiſh are ſcandalized at a Statue of the Dukes, which was 
ſer up in the Citadel at Antwerp. .The Caſtle of Loveſtein is ſurprized by Orange h# 
followers, but is ſuddenly recovered by the. Spaniard. Lumay more luckily takes the Brill. 
A particular Deſcription of Holland and Zealand. ; The troubles of Zealand. Sancio d* 
Avola goes to the ſuccour of Middleburgh. Valenciennes falls into the Hugonots hands, 
who not long after are made to quit it. By their aſſiſtance Lodovick ſteals into the City of 
Mons, and prepares to maintain the ſiege. | 


TT re cj HE Duke of Alva, after having obtained ſo notable a Viftory, 
== frn\' (Anno 1568.) return'd to Gronnghen, and ſtaid there ſome days, 
Ta) y the better to ſecure it from any new danger. ; He therefore munited 

l JÞ it according as was requiſite : And becauſe he. feared danger more 
C- 4 # from within, than from without, he left a Citadel begun to be built 
A }- there, according as he intended at firſt, the better to bridle the In- 

' D, habitants. From thence he paſt to Uerechr, whoſe Province is as it 
\ were incorporated in Holland. He thought to.have ſtayed there ſome 
time, the better to ſecure the affairs of Holland : But the news which 
he heard from divers parts of Orange his approach, or preparation ſo to do, made him go 
from thence much ſooner than he had intended. From thence he went to Balduke, giv- 
ing at the ſame time ſuch order as was requiſite for the gathering together of the Army, 
and the reinforcing it with Foot and Horſe. To this end he filPd up the German and 
Walloon Regiments, and added another Regiment of Walloons under Chriſtophero Mandra- 
one, a Spaniard ;, and commanded that the Train-Bands of Flanders, which came to about 
2000 Horſe, ſhould be in a readineſs. This fort of 2£r:a, diſtinguiſhed into Companies 
of Curafiers and Harquebuſiers, under the chief Lords of the Country, was of great eſteem 
in time paſt; but afterward it leſſened much. in reputation. When there is need to make 
ule thereof, the charge is given apart to ſome one chief Lord of the Country, who knows 
no other Superior than the Generaliſhmo of the Army. Whilſt the Duke was preparing 
m this manner, the Prince of Orange uſed no leſs diligence in gathering together great 
Forces to enter Flanders with them, where it might be miore for his advantage. He had 
received very conſiderable helps, but more in men than money from the aforeſaid Princes 
and Free Towns of Germany: To boot with the German Soldiers, he and his adherents 


had 
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had aſſembled together a good number of thoſe Flems/h and Walloons who had left the 
Country, and fome French. He was upon the Banks of the Re with all theſe people, 
part whereof were taken into pay, and part were a taking in, intending to paſs the Ri- 
ver, and then to thruſt into Gelderland or Brabant, as it hath been ſaid, and fix himſelf 
in the beſt patts of the Country. He was ,not to expect any obſtacle in his paſſing over 
the Khine, not wanting means to do ſo m +many of his friends Territories in Germany. 
His greateſt difficulty lay in paſſing over the 2a»/e, which did wholly appertain unto the 
Kipg. of Spain; except the State at Liege, which was allv wholly a Catholick Country, 
and almoſt incorpagatef into the Kings Dominians. But he goped to poſſeſs himſelf of 
ſome important pl d wn that ſhore, which might ſecure his paſſage, both for his entrance, 
if he ſhould advarice;*and for a fafe retreat, if he were neceſſitated to turn back. Orange 
having thus muſtered his whole Army together, he paſt freely over the Rhine above (ler, 
about the end of eLuguſt; and then over 'the Moſel at Trevers : And winding to the 
right hand, he advanced to the Country of Fulzers, confining upon the Kings Provinces 
of Gelderland and Limburg, and upon the-State of Liege. The common: report was, that 
his Camp co iſtgd of *20000 fy and 9000 Horſe, all of them Germans, except the a- 
foreſaid Flemiſh, Walloons,: and French. With Orange was his Brother Zodovick, Count 
Hoſtrat, and Monſieur de Lumay, and ſome other Flemiſh of good quality, together with 
many German Commanders of great conitderation. The Army was well enough furniſht 
with Artillery and Ammunition for War, but had not ſo much Money nor Victuals as 
was needful. This being underſtood, the Duke of Alva refolved to make his Rendezvouz 
at Maeſtrick,, the moſt commodious place upon the 212uſe, that he might oppole Orange 
where it ſhould be moſt convenient. There were come unto the Duke from Spazn at this 
time 400000 Crowns, and 20:0 Spariſh Foot, which ( being all of them new Soldiers ) 
he placed in the Garifons, and drew out from thence the old ones. His eldeſt Son Fre- 
derick, came likewiſe then to Flanders, to whom he gave the command of all the Foot. 
The Rendezvouz' being appointed, the Kings Army was found to conſiſt of 16009 choice 
Foot, to:wit, 6000 Spartards, the reſt all Germans and Walloons;, and of 6009 Horte, 
ſome whereof were Spaniſh, ſome 7ratians, ſome Germans, ſome Burgonians, and ſome Walloons, 
and thoſe Train-Bands of Flanders, which were Commanded by Carlo Philippo de Croy, 
Marqueſs of H#aure, The Duke removed the Camp afterwards from Aaeftrick to Haren, 
a great Village not far from: therice, and ſeated likewiſe upon the Mauſe. And here he 
made. a Bridg of Boats, that he might have free paſſage over it at all hours, and receive 
Victuals the better from all thoſe parts. This place yas almoſt in the midſt between Liege 
and Ruremonae, upon which two Cities Orange his defign was likelieſt to be. Ruremonde 
is in. Gelderland, as hath been ſaid: It ſtands upon a little River called Rer, juſt where 
it falls into the Jſdauſe. *Tis rather a place of great circuit, than much people z but the 
ſcitpation thereof is of importance, by reaſon of both thoſe Rivers. Liege lies upon the 
ſame River a little higher. The 24auſe hath not a City upon it of larger circuit, nor 
better peopled : *Tis divided by the River, but joyned together again by divers Bridges. 
The Biſhop governs the Inhabitants there as well in temporal as in ſpiritual affairs, being 
alſo Prince thereof, though the City enjoy ſuch ample priviledges, as the form of Govern- 
ment therein partakes more of a Commonwealth, than of a Principality. *Tis one of the 
moſt Catholick Cities of all the North, fulleſt of Eccleſiaſtical goods; and moſt devoted 
to the Apoſtolical See. Orange defired to try Liege firſt, he wrote to the Magiſtracy, 
omitting to write to Gerardo Gosbrech, who was the Biſhop of the City, and a perſon- 
age of great worth; thinking that he adhered too much to the Kings and the Catholicks 
cauſe. But the ſame mind. and zeal appeared to be in the Magiſtracy : for they deter- 
minately anſwered, That the City would not receive in any Foreign Souldiers, and that 
' they had men enough of their own to defend themſelves againſt any violence that ſhould 
be offered them. 

This praQtiſing of Orange with the Ligeoss, and his marching with his Army towards 
that City, made the Duke reſolve likewiſe to draw near it with his. But Orange his de- 
lign upen Liege proving vain, he without trying RKuremond, turned ſuddenly elſewhere, 
with intention to paſs the arſe where he might beſt foard over it. The River hap- 
pened to be very low that year; for the Climate of Flanders, which even in Summer is 
very rainy and moyſt, was of ſome late months more dry than uſual: Having found the 
moſt commodious Foard, aud -ma'ing uſe of the night ſeafon, Orange in great ſilence paſt 
his Army over the River, juſt againſt Srocchem, in the State of Liege. Which when the 
Duke heard, he forthwith went thither alfo, and drew near Orange with his Army. Their 
deligns were notwithſtanding very different. Orange would have fought ar the very firſt; 
for finding himſelf much fſtrairned in Money and Viftuals, and with men who he was 
rather to obey than command, he thought he could not long maintain his Army. And 
nothing being done as yet in Flanders in favour to him, he knew thar if he ſhould nor 


have 
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have ſome favourable ſucceſs by way of Battel, the Country would hardly rife, having fo 
powerful an Army, as was that-of the Duke of Alva's, within its Bowels. The Duke 
out of the very ſame reaſons ſhun'd giving of battel. He ſaw that Orange in loſing a bat- 
tel, could lote nothing but his Army ; whereas he together with the lots of his Army, 
{ſhould hazard the loſs of all Flanders. Refolving therefore rather to coaſt along by his 
En:my, than to fight him; and to vex him fo with ſufferings, as at laſt he ſhould disband 
of himſelf, he only kept near him. 

And becauſe it was already evidently ſeen, that Oraxge his intention was to enter into 
Brabant, the Duke provided the places of greateſt danger with all tnings needful ; which were 
Tuemon, Lovayne, and Bruſſels; and had an eye allo to all other parts where there was 
any cauſe of {ufpition. The two Camps being thus quartered, Orange moved towards Tor- 
gueren, a great Towa in the State of Liege, intending to poſſeſs himſelf of it, and there 
to get Victuals for his Men. But the Duke did fo fecure it, as Orange durft never aſſault 
it. Getringberg, a very good Town in the ſame Country, was more eaſily perſwaded to 
let him have Vitals, and to receive his Soldiers into the Town. Which it ſoon repen- 
tec, by reafon of the inlolencies which they committed, particularly againſt the Churches 
and Sacred things. Departing ſuddenly from thence, for that it was not tenable, he 
quattered upon the confines of Brabant : hoping that when his Colours ſhould be ſeen 1o 
nigh. at hand, the malecontents within the Country would likewiſe diſplay theirs. But 
the Duke flanking ſtill upon him, and ſtraitning him now on one ſide, noiy on another, 
did not afford hin one minutes relt.  Chiapino Yitel!; had the particulur care of the Quar- 
ters; which he was very diligent in taking and muniting. To which purpoſe he had a great 
many Pyoneers in the Army, and upon occaſion h2 would make the very Soldiers work 
within the Trenches. In theſe the Camps approaching one unto the other, in their quar- 
tering an1 dilquartering, and particularly upon occaſion of forage, there happened almoſt 
continually tome skirmiihes between the Soldiers of the two Armies. Nor was there any 
conſiderable advantage got on either {}le for many days. But at laſt one a&ion proved 
very bloody. Brabant is watered by many ſmall rivolets which fall almoſt all of them 
into the Demer, which inlarged by their acceſſions, doth at lat difgorge it ſelf into the 
Scheld : Amonsſt other, the Geet runs into it. Orange being advanced into Brabant, he 
could not paſs this River ſo ſpeedily, and with ſuch caution, before that a good part of 
his Reer, ere it could re-joyn with: the reſt, was in danger to be affailed upon great ad- 
vantage, by the Dukes Soldiers, who did not loſe fuch an opportunity : The Camp-Maſters, 
Romero, Bracamonte, and Begl:, advancing with their Spaniards and Walloons, gave violent= 
ly upon the Enemy (who ſeeing the danger, had tumultuouſly fortified themſelves in a 
Village upon the River ſide) and without much gainflaying, quickly put them to the rout, 
Many of them were drowned in the River, many ſlain, and many taken priſoners: Amongſt 
others, Hoſtrat was wounded, and ſoon after died of his wounds. This action put a pe- 
riod to all Orange his hopes of ſeeing the Country riſe, and to the like of the Flemiſh 
malecontents of ever exciting any. He was the more troubled at this ſucceſs, becaule his 
hopes were much increaſed at this time by advertiſements that he had received fo great 
fucconrs ſent from the French Hngonots, which were at hand. They wereled on by Mon- 
fizur Genlz, and fent by the Prince of Conde, out of the aboveſaid ends which the Zugo- 
zots had to foment the neigbouring revolutions of Flanders, that they might the - better 
eſtabliſh their own in France. Orange thinking now on nothing elle but how to put him- 
{clf into ſome ſafe condition, left Brabant, and went into the Contiguous Provinces of Na- 
mures and Hennault, to meet the French {\uccour ( which he did), and {o make his retreat 
the {urer. Genlis had about ſome 4000 Foot with him, and 1500 Horſe, Orange was 
ſomewhat inheartned by the coming of theſe men, for many of his men were miſſing, and 
many- ran away every day : and the reſt being ill diſciplined, and worſe paid, and threat- 
ning continually to mutiny, he thought to return back the ſame way to Germany - But find- 
ins the Mauſe at that time very high, and greater oppoſition than betore in the Legezoss, 
he turned again into the Province of Hennault. From thence he continued his retreat to- 
wards France; and having in vain tryed the Caſtle of Cambray betore he quitted Flanders, 
being ſtill cloſe purſued by the Duke of eAlva, he at laſt went out of Flanders, and ſtaid 
near Saint Quintains, at the entrance into Picardy. Here, according to the diverſity of 
deſions, he divided his men, and thoſe of France into ſeveral parts. The High-Dutch, quite 
{pent by hunger and hardſhips, returned to Germany. Orange ſtaid a while in France, to 
renew the former praiſes with the chief Hgonots; and his Brother Lodovick, tarryed there 
afterwards for the ſame end, till their ſecond coming from Germany and France againſt the 
Duke of eAlva, as ſhall be aid in its due place. e-, 

The Duke having gotten ſo important a Vitory without the loſs of almoſt any one 
of his Army, or riſing of any place : he diſtributed his Soldiers into their ſeveral Quar- 
ters, and about the end of the year returned as in Triumph into Brxfſels. And for that, 
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it appeared he had merited no lels for -his ſervice done to Religicny, than to the King, 
Pope Pins Duintus lent him foon after the Helmet and Truncheon, which are preſented 
only to great Princes, and particularly to fuch who by ſzmcus z&icn have deſerved well 
of the Church. This mean while thele proſpercus proceedings of the Spaniſh Forces in 
Flanders, were looked upon with a clean contrary eye by the Queen of England. She 
had hitherto affiſted the troubles in thoſe parts rather in ſecret than bare-faced ; but when 
ſhe ſaw that thoſe of Naſſaw were driven out, and that the King of Spains Forces were 
now more potent there than ever, ſhe returning to her former fear of having them ſo near 
at hand, reſolved to let ſlip no occaſion whereby the might more openly prejudice the Kings 
affairs in thoſe parts. There were two of her Privy-Council who then bore great {way 
with her. The one was Robert Dudley Earl of Leſter, a Gentleman of Noble deſcent and 
great imployment. And the other, William Cecil her Secretary of State, who being but 
of mean blood, though of great wiſdom, paſling through divers Court- Offices, to the ma- 
nagins of State-affairs, had drawn almoſt the whole Government of the Kingdom upen 
him. Both theſe had chiefly per{waded the Queen ſtill to eſtabliſh the Hereſie of England, 
and conſequently to endamage the Catholick Church, and the King of Spain as much 
as ſhe could, for' thoſe reſpe&ts which have been formerly ſpoken of. She perſecuted the 
Church cruelly in her Kingdom. And watching for an opportunity whereby ſhe might 
ſtill more incommode the Kings affairs in Flanders, it was not long ere ſhe mer with one 
of very great conſequence, which was this: The King by means of divers Genoa Mer- 
chants had raiſed a great ſum of money for the affairs of Flanders, whereof 400 thou- 
ſand crowns were ſent by Sea to eAnwerp, the Ships which brought this money, met 
with ſome Pyrates, ſo as to ſave themſelves they were forced to fall in upon England. 
The Spaniſh Ambaſſador who was then with the Queen, hearing of this, apply*d himſelf 
preſently to the Queen, that the money might be jreely carried to Amwerp ; and receiv- 
ed an{wer from her. fuitable to his deſire. But ſhe being refolved within her ſelf, and 
counſelled thereunto by Leſter and Cecil, to detain the money, 1o as at one and the ſame 
time ſhe might accommodate her ſelf, and diſaccommodate the King of Spain, let the Am- 
baſſador know, that being informed that thoſe monies were not really the King of Spains, 
but that they belonged to ſome /ralian Merchants, ſhe had refolved to make uſe thereof 
her ſelf, allowing them juſt conſideration. The Ambaſſador laboured to make it appear 
that the money belonged unto the King, and ſent by his dire&ion to Flarders - and to 
ſtrengthen this the more, he made the Duke of Alva write to her about it. - But ſhe 
feigning one dithculty. after another, gave ſuch dilatory anſwers, as it was plainly ſeen ſhe 
had no mind the money ſhould go into Flanders. The Duke ſtormed mightily hereat, and 
preſently diipatched away Aſſonville to London about it , who with much earneſtneſs re- 
newed what the Ambaſſador had formerly preſt for. But look how much the Duke made 
his .need of the monies appear the greater by his ſo earneſt defiring them, ſo much the 
mT did the Queen by the interpoſal of new and fſubtil Impediments on her behalf, deny 
them. 

He being thus deluded in his Negotiation, and being by nature inclined rather to.overcome, 
than to ſweeten difficulties, reſolved at laſt ro ſee if he could bring the Exgliſþ over to his will, 
or no, by reprifals, He therefore firſt made the goods and the perſons of ſuch Merchants 
of that Nation-be detained, who did in great numbers traffick inthe Low-Countries; and made 
it be known'unto the Queen, that the like ſhould be done in all the King of Spain's other Do- 
minions, unlets the monies of Spaiz were {et at liberty, which were 1o unjuſtly detained in 
England. The Queen was not inwardly difpleated hereat : but growirg the bolder by ſuch a 
pretence to make good the mony-bulinels, ſhe began to pretend {atisfaQtion, inſtead of giving 

itz and complained bitterly of the Duke of Alva to the King himielf. To her complaints 
ſhe added reſentment on her behalf z ſhe commanded that the ſame repritals ſhould be made in 
England againſt the King of Sparins lubjets: And appearing much incenſt againſt the Duke of 
Alva's perſon, ſhe publickly threatned to indamage him as much as ſhe could in his af- 
fairs of Flanders. Both ſides being thus incenſed, divers means of mitigation were uled. 
But this made nothing at all for the Duke of Alva's prefent neceſſity : who finding him- 
{elf much in arrears to .the Army, and at great charges with the Citadels which he had 
begun to. build, particularly with that of Antwerp, which he would fuddenly fee finiſhed 
could not bear with the malicious delays made by the Engliſh. Moved therefore by 1o 
urgent neceſſity, and conſidering what new troubles might betall him by Orange his plots 
and machinations which he was framing both within Flanders and without it, he reſolved 
to. have recourſe for aid to the Flemiſh themſelves, by laying new Impoſitions upon the 
Country : his deſign was 'to raiſe fo much money as might it flice for the preſent neceſſity, 
and to eſtabliſh a ſetled Treaſury for the future, fo as the grievences ſhould not be every 
day to be renewed, and therewithall the danger of incenſing the Frovinces with odious de- 


mands, as doubtlefly thoſe would be which ſhou!d be made in to zbkcrr'd a buſineſs. The 
Duke 
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Duke thought therefore to lay. on ſo great impoſitions at once, as might ſuffice to carry 
through his whole buſineſs. And the way was this: That a true value being made of 
all movable and immovable Goods, for once only but one of a hundred ſhould be, paid ; 
but upon every contra, the twentieth part of the immovables ſhould be. paid, and the 
tenth of the miovablesz and that theſe two laſt payments ſhould laſt as long as the pub- 
lick neceſſities ſhould require. This being reſolved upon, the Duke calÞd together the States- 
General of all tlie Provinces to meet at Bruſſels, to acquaint them with the Kings mind in 
this buſineſs, and to get their conſent. He firſt repreſented unto the Deputies what great 
neceſſity the Ring had of moneys at that time. He faid, 

That to boot wuh the great expences of the Armies late march, the Queen of England out 
of malicions pretences, and which argued more malicious machinations in her, had detained 
400000 Crowns which were ſent from Spain to Flanders. That howſoever, the Soldiers muſt 
be ſatisfied, which had long wanted their due pay. That from the vigilancy of the Kings 
Enemies, in procuring by all means how to beat down his authority, and to raiſe tumults a- 
mong ſt his people, the neceſſity of thoſe remedies might appear, which were to be oppoſed to ſo 
many perverſe intelligences and conſpiracies. That without donbr the beſt lay in building of 
Citadels, and in maintaining of Gariſons in fitting places, upon which the peace and ſafety of 
tbe Country did depend; and that ail whatſoever moneys ought to be held well laid out to that pur- 
poſe. He wiſht them to remember what the obligation of every good Subjefh was towards 
their Prince, how great the Kings affeition was towards thoſe Provinces ;, and how behoveful 
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# was, that in ſuch and ſo urgent need the Kings deſires ſhould be by them willingly received, 
and readily executed. | | 

He afterwards propoundced the demand in manner aboveſaid. It would be hard to ſiy 
how much troubled, and how full of confuſion the Deputies of the Provinces were at the 
hearing of it: Flanders had never formerly been wont to tutter the grievances. of Taxes 
and Impoſitions, as is uſed in Span, Italy, and other places. The ancient cuſtom was, for 
the Prince ro deſire ſuch afſiſtance from the people, in his neceſſities, as was thought need- 
ful; and the often denying thereof ſhewed thar the granting it lay i the peoples free- 
will: When they were refolved to grant any, every Province impolced upon it telf fuch 
a proportion as was fit for that purpole : Theſe Contriburions were demanded by the 
Prince, and granted by the people but for a certain preftixt time; and as oft as the one 
was neceſſitated to make new dcfires, as oft was the other to renew again their conſents. 
So as this unaccuſtomed faſhion propountded by the Duke, of taxins the Country fo in- 
tegrally, for an unlimited time, and in a manner not preſcribed by the Provinces, but by 
himſelf, did ſtrangely move mens minds; elpecially at this time, when humours were ſtir- 
red every where, The Deputies took time to give their anfwers and in the mean while 
acquainted their ſeveral Provinces with the whole affair. Who when they heard thereof, 
the people ſtrove who ſhould moſt ſtorm: Nothing bur complaints, lamenting, and exccra- 
tions were heard againſt thoſe who had countelled it, and againft th2 Governour who had 
made it. 

That the miſeries of Flanders did infinitely increaſe. Was it not ſufficient to intraduce 
Foreign eArmies by violence to violate her liberties by Gariſons and. ſtrong Holds: and to 
unpeople Cities by baniſhments, impriſonment and death; out that the people whoſe contriburi- 
ons were formerly voluntary and moderate, muſt now be compelPd to ſubmit themſelves to immenſe 
and everlaſting tributes * That the Flemiſh did not only wat deſire, but did wholly d:rejt the 
bringing in of theſe Forces, and theſe unaccuſtomed yokes. And yet how faithful hd the 
Country appeared, wien the Houſe of Naſſaw was in arms ? and how ready was it by its own 
proper Forces to ſtrengthen the Kings Army? That the Enemies Forces being driven out, the 
Kings were now become the greater Enemies. And as if the War had been begun by the Fle- 
mith, *tzs they that myſt now bear the burthen thereof. That Flanders was aſton:(hed ar the 
very name of Tribute. How much. more would ſhe be ſo to feel the effetts thereof ? Hence it 
was that the concourſe of Forergners grew leſs, and therewithal the Traffics, of the Provin- 
ces. That Merchandizing ceaſing, by which the people did chiefly ſuſtain themſelves, what was 
zo be expetted but to ſee them fall into the greateſt miſery and calamity that might be ? Where 
was the former mederate Government of their preceding rather Fathers than Princes ? where 
the Emperors reſent goodneſs ? that in lien thereof, the King deriving hs blood fron Spain, 
and his opinions yet more, and imitating the Spaniards yet more particularly in his affliting 
FlanJers, ſeemed as if his only end were to take from her all ſhews of Liberty, and red:ce 
her to the miſerableſt condition of ſlavery. That to this purpoſe he had made choice of the 
oft Imperious and cruetl Duke Alva, for his Agent : who was come to ruin, not to govern 
the Low-Countries. But the Flemiih hd already tolerated too much : *twas now time to turn 
their patience into generoſity, and retaining as well the worth of the ancient Belgiques, as their 
deſcent from them, they ought for the future to be as forward in withſtanding violence; as they 
had been formerly in tolerating it. | | 

The Dukes ears were filPd with theſe complaints from all parts 5 much agitated therefore 
between his defire of promoting what he had propounded, and the difficulties h2 found 
of 1o doing, he treated very fervently thereof wirh the Council of State, to find out ſome 
means whereby he might overcome the difficulties which therein were met withal. The 
Council differed likewiſe in their opinions : there were not wanting fome who incouraged 
the Duke to proceed, and who fed him with hopes of good fuccels. They propoled to 
begin with that which was likelieſt to ſucceed, to wit, with that of the hundredth penny. 
That this more eafie entrance being made, the Provinces would be the eafilier induced af- 
terwards to give way to the harder Impoſitions of the tenth and twentieth peniy. That 
ſome of the Provinces ſhould be firſt dealt withal herein, as were thought noft 1nclinable 
to the Propoſition. Thar the ex2mple of one, would conduce much to the reſt. And where 
example would not ferve, let Authority at laſt ſupply the place. But the- grearer part 
of the Council were of a contrary opinion; and the preſident YVighlio appeared more 0- 
penly againſt it than all the reſt : a State-Miniſter who was eſteemed of incorrupted Loy- 
alty to the King, and of experienced wiſdom in the affairs of Flanders, He ſhewed how 
that too great difficulties would be met with even in the exxRion of the hundre1th penny, 
all:daing the example of what had infued fome years before upon the d-fire of the like 
ſubſidy. He ſhewed how much the times were ſince then impaired : how averfe the Coun= 
try did now appear to ordinary Contributions : and how the minds of all men were agt- 
tzred for what had happened. That howlſoever, he did not think this kind of Impoſition 
altogether 
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altogether infeifable, ſince it would not be very grievous, and but for once. But as for 
the other upon goods movable and unmovable, he thought that Impoſitien alroscther 
uneftetable; thoſe oppoſitions not being to be overcome, which would afſuredly be made 
by whole Flznders; as weil ior being grievances nzver before experienced, and laid on for 
an unlimited time, and that allo without all pzradyenture, the overthrow of all Traflick 
and Commerce would thereupon infue. 

For ( ſaid hz ) will not all the concourſe of Foreign Merchants ceaſe, when they ſee they can- 
zot freely buy ana ſell Merchanaize according as they had wont ? What is. it that duth not 
often turn from one to auotier ſpecies, wicn ut hath lift its former homely aud {imple nature ? 
who will act abhor ſo oft a repeated grievance? the price of other Merchandize mcreaſing, 
the like will certainly inſue in what concerns victua's. How will the poorer” ſart of the people 
be therewithal grieved ? aa how much will the very ableſt be diſpleaſed? there will be no 
remedy found for ſo great .n evil, but for no Foreigners to Traſjich, in theſe Provinces, and 
immediately to take away thoſe of our own, who are of the ſame profeſſion. Thus the Countr 
well be impoveriſht both in men and monies. By which, how much will the King himſelf ſuffer ? 
fo as inſtead of recerving nawontea Impoſitions, ſuch as are uſual voill peradventure not be 
bad hereafter. Nor can it be doubted but that the contradiftery example which will be ſeer 
in almoſt all the whole Conntry, will be of greater prevalence than the aſſent \, and that uncer- 
tain, which may perchance be found in ſome one Province, Our Neiohbour Nations will lihe- 
wiſe much complain of this Novelty, -with which ours hath expreſs Covenants of free Trade. 
But the miſchief will at laſt fall whilly upon us ;, and in the firſt place upon the King. For 
in fine, Princes are rich accordin; as their ſugjects are ſo, eAnd look, what of commodity ts 
Tot from them in time of peace, much more is reaped in time of War. Jn my opinion, then 
that advantage ought to be paſt by, which brings with it a greater evil, And all means ought 
rather to be indeauoured, whereby to appeaſe mens minds, than to afford them new occahons 
of exaſperation. Otherwiſe I foreſee ( and I wiſh I may prove a falſe Prophet ) that the 
loſſes which we ſhall recerve at home, will prove much greater than the victories which we have 
lately obtained abroad, advantageom, | 

Theſe reafons alledged by «Vighlwo, were undoubtedly. of great weight. But they 
did not (though) divert the Duke of Alva from his endeavours; who beings accuſtomed to 
overcome Military difficulties, thought he might much more eaſily do the like in Civil 
affairs. So as continuing in his former fervency, he ceafed not to interpole ſometimes 
prayers , . ſometime power, and very oft threats, to arrive at the end which he 
had propoſed unto himſelf, He particularly endeavoured to compais thoſe means in 
every Province, which might the eafilier diſpoſe them to allow of the aforeſaid Im- 
poſitions. The Walloon Provinces were the moſt Catholick, and df leaft Traffick. It was 
{o handled, as thefe afſented preſenly to the hundred penny ; and by their example, 

though not without much dithculty, the reſt were induced to do the like. The Duke, 
to mare himſelf appear the more gracious at the ſame time to the people, cauſed ſevere 
juſtice to be executed upon one Fohn Speel, a Fleming, who had a great ſhare in all the 
moſt odious criminal affairs. This man was therefore very much abhor*d by all the Coun- 
try, not only for what he had done, but for the manner of doing it with all fort of cru- 
elty and corruption. When he was condemned to die, the Dae would have him hung 
up in the publick market-place at Bruſſels. And two others whom he had ufed moſt in 
his negotiations, were baniſhed. To this A& of Juſtice, the Duke added a much greater 
of Clemency. He had lying by him a general pardon from the Pope, and -another from 
the King, which bore with them abolition for the mifdeeds committed in Flanders againſt 
the Ecclefiaſtical and Regal Authority; of both which he had liberty to make ute ac- 
cordingly as he (being upon the place) ſhould think fit. The Popes diſpenſation was to 
this purpoſe obtained in Spain, and the King had likewiſe fent his: but in each of them 
ſuch high defaults were excepted, wherein Divine and Humane Majeſty were moſt offend- 
ed: and the King reſerved unto himſelf the free power to make good or abrogate thoſe 
priviledges which had ſerved for a pretence to the late riſings. The Duke going to Art- 
werp, which by reaſon of Trafftick was a City then very much frequented by Foreigners, 
he made a ſtately Throne be ere&ed in the chief Piazza, upon the top of which was 
placed a Chair of State, whereon he himſelf being fate, and invironed round about with 
great pomp, he made both theſe pardons be proclaimed. Al! the people ran to hear this, 
and the news thereof was ſuddenly divulged throughout all the Provinces, And the Duke 
at the ſame time endeavoured to reconcile himſelf unto them, by reducing the Soldiers to 
a leſſer number, by ordering their Quarters better, and by putting divers things in- better 
order, for the better ſatisfaction ot the people : But in fine, it proved too true, that let 
a man do well or ill, all ations are abhor'd which proceed from a hateful Government. 
And juſt ſo it fell out then: The Flemiſh feemed little ſatisfied with all that the Duke 
had done; nay, many of them gave a qe” interpretation to both the Indulgences, as. 
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if there were too much ſcope left by the fo” many exceptions, both to puniſh paſt faults, 
and cauſe new ones to be committed. And that claute dill in particular diſpleafe very much, 
wherein the Kings intention of aſſuming uato himſelf a power of annulling all priviledges, 
for the late riſings, was ſo clearly ſeen. There wanted not thole in Flanders, and clic- 
where, who fomented theſe evil ſuggeſtions. And becaule the gathering of the hundredth 
penny was already begun, and that great difficulties were mer withal therein, many of 
the ill-affeted Flemiſh, and the Kings bact -{1iends in the neighbouring parts, endeavoured till 
to alienate the people more and more. ' This alienation, by reaſon of the abovelaid griev- 
ance, appeared particularly in Holland and Zealand to be greateſt, as allo in all that Ma- 
ritine Coaſt. And as for the other of the renth and twentieth penny, *twas plainly ſeen 
that none of the other Provinces would ever be brought unto it: But becauſe Trafhck 
was much greateſt in the Maritine parts by reaſon of the commodity of Navigation, 
which made them be more frequented by foreigners. and chiefly by Engliſh Merchants, and 
by thoſe of the neighbouring Hans-Towns,Cities of Germany,all of them infeted with hereſie : 
Therefore a grearer backwardneſs was {cen for the preſent in the aforeſaid Provinces, and a 
greater preparation for the like in the future. This mean while the Dukes neceſſity of 
money increaſed. Much pay was due to the ſoldier. The new Citadels proved to be a 
very great expence; and nothing near fo much mor.ey could be come by from Spair, as 
was requilite. £odrone's Regiment of High-Dutch did jult at this time mutiny for want 
of pay. And though the ring-leaders of the mutiny were ſeverely puniſhed, and that 
the contagion brake no farther forth in the Army, yet the danger was great, as was al- 
ſo the Dukes fear. Whilſt things paſt thus in Flanders, the Archdutcheſs 4nne, daughter 
to the Emperour Maximilian, was gone from Germany towards Spain to marry with the 
Catholick King. She came by Flanders, that fo ſhe might imbarque in Zealand, and go 
the ſooner to Spain. The Duke of Alva went therefore to receive her upon the confines, 
and waited upon her till he ſaw her under fail; who ſoon after arrived happily in Spaiz. 
With her were the two Archdukes her brothers, cAlbertus, and Vincelaus. The latter 
whereof dyed afterwards in Spain, and the other tarried long there. This is that Alber- 
tus who devoting hinmfelf firſt ro Eccleſiaſtical life, was made Cardinal, and was after- 
wards ſent to govern] the Kinsdom of Porrugal; and laſtly the Low-Countries : where- 
in returning to a ſecular profeſſion, and having married the Infanta ſabella, eldeſt daughter 
to the King, and had thoſe Countries in portion with her z of Governour, became af- 
terwards Prince of them, and joyntly with his wife governed them many years. Princes 
both of them, of ſuch religion and piety, and indow'd with all other ſuch eminent vir- 
tues, as this our Hiſtory will have room enough to illuſtrate it felf in their times, 
if it ſhall pleaſe God that it ſhall arrive thereat, and that their memory may thereby 
be -rendred as famous to poſterity, as the knowledg of them hath been in this our 
age. 

*The Dake of Alva made uſe of the new Bridges going into Spair, to obtain leave of the 
King that he might quit the Government of Flanders. To the which the King giving way, 
the Duke of Medina Celi, was deſtin'd to ſucceed him, who at that time was Viceroy of Sic:ly. 
But whatever the occafion was, it was not for the preſent fo done ; the King thought, it may 
be, that the danger of new troubles in Flanders was not fo far cealed, as that it was fit to re- 
move the Duke of Alva from thence; who peradventure foreſeeing them, deſired that the 
tempeſt might fall upon a new ſucceſſor. Being then return:d to Bruſſels, after he had at- 
tended thenew Queen to the ſea-ſide, he betook himſelf wholly to the buſineſs of the new Im- 
poſitions. And becauſe greater difficulties and obſtacles were every day found in that of the 
tenth and twentieth penny, he endeavoured that in lieu thereof the Provinces ſhould pay at 
one intire payment, 6 millions of Crowns, which he afterwards reduced to four. But this ap- 
pearing ſtil] to be too exceſſive a ſum, no favourable reſolution could he had therein. The 
Provinces were rather inclined to build the intended Citadels at their own coſt and this was 
propounded ; but the Duke would in no ways liſten thereunto; holding that it neither 
ſtood with dignity nor ſatety, ro ſuffer that the Flemiſh in fo important a buſineſs ſhould chuſe, 
rather than obey. *Twas ſaid, that to ſweeten the Duke, both in his interceſſions to the 
King, and in his own rigour towards the Country, the Provinces offered to give him a 
donative of a hundred thouſand crowns in Gold : and that he with no leſs wiſdom than ge- 
neroſity, refuſed it; as well not to render his Authority undervalued in Flanders, as not 
to afford colour for ſuch calumnies, as his enemies might plot againſt him in Spain. Heat 
this time did one thing which did exceedingly exaſperate the Flemiſh, and increaſed their 
hatred more againſt him. The Citadel of Artwerp was already made defenſable, and the 
Duke cauſed all poſſible haſte that could be made', to perfe& it. He gloried to leave . 
ſuch a memory of him behind him in the Low Countries; thinking that by ſuch a curb he 
had mainly ſecured their obedience to the King. PFut deſirous. that together with this 
image of his mind, another of his body might likewiſe remain there , he made his Effigies 
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be ſet up in the Citadel in a Statue of Braſs. The Statue was all in Armour, ſave the 
head, and *rwas made by Fongeling, a German, one of the famouſeſt workmen that was 
then in all Exrope. At the feet thereof was a monſtrous Figure of braſs alfo, which had 
two heads, and fix arms, and other myſterious ſigns in other parts, which did clearly de- 
note the paſt ſucceſſes of the Covenant, Petitions and Revolts. This great piece of work- 
manſhip was ſuſtained by a great Pillar of Marble with four faces. In that which looked 
towards the City, were ingraven ſome ſingle Letters, with a full point to each of them, 


without any other expreſſion of words therein contained : but the ſenſe thereof, as it was 


commonly interpreted, was in praiſe of the Duke of eAlva, for having prelerved obedi- 
ence to the Church and King in the Low (auntries, and reſtored Juſtice and quiet unto the 
Provinces. In the two fide-faces, fome mytiterious fignifications were expreſt in Sculpture, 
in praile likewiſe of his Government : and in that behind was the Sculptures name. The 
Flemiſh ſeemed deeply concern'd in this ation, and great complaints were made thereof 
every where, as if the Duke would be publickly ſeen in this his Statue upon their necks; 
and as if not content to have reduced them already to this ſlavery, he would boaſt of 
his Trophies, in this ( to them) ſo ignominious a faſhion. Innovations were not loig in 
inſfuing. In the late endeavours which thoſe of Naſſaw had made to enter with their For» 
ces into Flanders, they had experienced how hard a matter it was to get any footing 
there, having no place upon the Confines which would receive them, and more particu- 
tarly upon the River 3 and becauſe the greateſt hopes of new commotions lay yet in Ger- 
many, theretore Orange his adherents, ſpying out the conjunRure of time, reſolved to en- 
deavour the taking of ſome opportune place, upon the Xſaxſe on that ſide. Ir. this River, 
afrer it hath changed its name to Wabell, in one of its branches is contained the Iſland of 
Bomele, of large circuit. The fſcituation of this Iſland could not be of more importance, 
in reſpe& alto of its nearnefs to the Rhine, And not far from thence was Baldx:e, upon 
the utmoſt confines of Brabant, which is one of the moſt populous Cities of that Province, 
and one of the b=ſt fortified both by Nature and Art, of all Flanders. One Captain Htr- 
maynno Reiter was a native of this City, who depended upon the Prince of Orange, and 
defired to fignaliz2 himfelf by doing him ſervice. Upon the lower point of the aboveſaid 


| Iſland ſtands a little Caſtle called Zoveſteyr, more conliderable for its ſcituation than ſtrength. 


Reiter with ſome of his companions got in hither by fraud, and brought in ſome fifty 
with \him. Rodergio de Tolledo lay in Balduke with ſome Spaniſh Companies, who by rea- 
is being fo near, was advertiſed hereof. He therefore preſently diſpatcht away 
under Captain Lorenſo Perea, of the ſame Nation, that he might endeavour by 
all means td.recover the Caſtle. The Invaders did not think to be ſo foon ſet upon: fo 
as not being \able to defend themſelves by their own Forces, nor having time to expe& 
any from elſewhere, they preſently ſurrendred it to Perea, not without tome little difpate, 
wherein Reiter was ſlain. Thus was Loveſteyn recovered alinoſt before it was loſt, But 
the Duke was notwithſtanding much moved hereat, weighing more the occaſion, than the 
effe& of ſugh a deſign: for he might fear that other more dangerous arid more conſide- 
Sns were hatching, as the event ſooh after ſhewed. He being ſtill more neceſh- 
ated in expences, and in moneys to defray them; and much incenſt ts ſee how hardly 
the hundredth pzhny was payed, and more particularly upon the Maritine coaſt, where no 
exaction thereof could ever be made; and being yet more angred at the attempt of Zove- 
fteyn : he reſolved by all means to-recover, not only the hundredth penny, but the tenth 
and twentieth too; he made the Kings mind in that affair be publiſht, having notwithſtand- 
ing moderated the Impoſition ſo, as thofe of the Country were taxed leſs, and Foreign- 
ers \morec, and thus he would have it executed. But the people were no lefs reſolved to 
the \contrary, notwithſtanding any moderation which was added. And this 'repugnancy 
rew ſo great, as in ſome places no more meat was brought to the Markets, nor did the 
Merchants expole to. fale their wonted Merchandize. : | | 
Thus did affairs ſtand in the end of the year 1570. The other of 71 follows; which 
will bring with it deplorable memorials for ever to Flanders. For then the War broke 
forth almoſt every where in her; and ſo great a fire was afterwards kindled, as could ne- 
ver be extinguiſht but by the truce of twelve years, .wherewith it was not quencht, but 
{mothered up, Arms being ſuddenly afterwards re-aſſumed, and the War continued with 
more obſtinacy on both ſides. | 
We told you before how the Prince of Orange and his brother Lodovick were got into 
Picardy in France, after the Duke of eAlva had driven them out of Flanders; and that 
Orange retiring from thence into Germany, had left his Brother in France. Their Forces 
were almoſt quite disbanded, for they wanted neceſſary conveniences to maintaiti them. 
But the whole ſtrength which Gerl# brought with him in aſſiſtance of thoſe of Naſſaw, 
as hath been ſaid, was ſtill intire : Nor were the chief of the Hugonots in France wanting, 
in nouriſhing in themſelves, and in reviving in the Flemiſh Runagates, hopes of III 
utions 
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flutions which were to ariſe in thoſe Provinces: The Hugonots promiſed therefore all aſſi- 
fance on their ſides, and ihewed how it would be eafie ro make themlelves Maſters of 
ſome good Towa in the Walloon Provinces, ( as hath been aid) that lye neareſt Frauce, They 
theretore ſtood exp:Ring all fit opportunities for this purpol?. Orange uled all the means 
he could with the Princes his friends, and other his adherents in Germany, to prepare 
new Forces, and facilitate his defign of entring Flanders again on that fide. He excuſed 
his firſt undertakins, and promied better fuccels in the next; reprefenting how il] affe- 
ed the Flemiſh were to the Spaniards, and how much their hatred was increafed, by rea- 
ſon of the grievances which the Duke of Alva would lay upon the Country. Nor was 
his endeavours, and thoſe of his aſſociates in France, c're a whit lels fervent with the Queen of 
England, 1o as by the opportunity of the Sea, and for other atoreſaid conſiderations, *twas 
hoped that eaſier footing might be got in Holland and Zealand, and eafilier maintained. 
To this end, fome of the fled-Flemiſh, the better to raife tome infurreRion, were got to 
Sea in men of War : to which they were driven even by deſpair. For their goods be- 
ing confiſcated, and not knowing how to live but by rapine, they thought they might bet- 
ter do ſo by Sea than by Land. The Lord Zimay, Count of Afarcia, deſcended of Noble 
Blood, and who neither wanted courage in undertaking, nor induſtry in executing hard 
enterprizes, was on? of the beſt qualified amongſt them. From this Maritine part, where 
the danger appeared to be the greateſt, the milchief firſt broke forth, which Zumay was 
in this manner the Author of. Having got together about 25 Veſlcls, fome of them fled- 
Flemiſh, and ſome of them Engliſh Pyrats, ani tonented in private by the Queen of Eng- 
Land her {clf, he tieered about the end of Afarch towards Holland; and unexpeRedly, by 
underhand dealing, got into the Towa of Brill, In the Weſtern part of Holland 
there lies a little Iſland, made by the AZax/e, and by the Sza, on the utmoſt part whereof 
towards the-Sea, ſtands this Town; which by the commodioutnels of its Haven, is held 
one of the chiefeſt Keys of thoſe Maritine parts, Zamay had with him about a thouſand 
| Soldiers, pickt up from ſeveral parts, which were all Hereticks, of mean condition, moſt 
of them fugitives, or ſuch as were driven from Flanders, and fuch in fine, as deſired to 
raiſe tumults there. Now becaute from this firſt commotion in Holland many others ſud- 
denly infued, both in that Province and in Zealand, to as the War was more kindled there 
than in other places, and many of the moſt memorable accidents happened there: I think 
it fit firſt to ſet down here briefly cheir fcituation and nature, to the end that deliniating 
( as I may fo fay) the portraiture thereof, the Reader may have the events, as it were 

before his eyes. | | 
Both theſe Provinces lie on: the North and Weſt-ſide' of Flanders: In Holland, the 
Rhine and the Idauſe, and in Zealand the Scheld, fall into the Sea, in fo large Channels, 
as loſing the condition of Rivers, taey ſeem to carry new Seas into the Sea; on the con- 
trary, the Ocean firſt waſhing the ſaid two Provinces for a long trackt of ground, and 
turning, then as it were from the Sea into a River, penetrates into each of them by divers 
Channels, and hides ic felt: there in ſundry Gults. From hence joyning with the Rivers, 
and- together with them, cutting Zealand. through in rany places, it makes many 
Ifdands thereof, and reduceth Hand into a Peminſulz, To boot with - theſe three fore- 
named Riyers, which are the-chiefeſt ot. all Flanders, there are in Holland divers other 
lefler ones; and: as if Art would contend with Nature, there are thereunto added an in- 
finite number. of Channels cut by hand, which are made tor the more commodiouſneſs of 
the Country. There are within, it likewiſe :a great number of Lakes and ſtafding-waters : 
ſo as the {cituation of both thefe Provinces being well conſidered, *tis to be queſtioned 
whether the ſpace of ground be greater which-is won from the earth by water, or from 
water by the earth ; nor is it Jets to be difputed whether their Country do more abound 
with, or be more failing in thoſe Commodities. which men enjoy in other parts. Through 
the condition of their {cituation they. want both Corn, Wine, Oyl, Wool, Wood, Hemp; 
Flax, and almoſt all other, Commodities and delights which are ufed in more temperate 
and dry Climates;z and yet again, there is no Country, not only in that Northern nook; 
byt not even in any part of  Exrope, which abounds ſo much as Holland: and + Zealand doth 
in almoſt all. the: atorenamed: things, and even of thoſe which are leſs - necefſary for the 
maintenance of, human life. So. great is the advantage which theſe two Provinces receive 
by the Sea and Rivers, whereby their Commerce with all other parts is ſoeafie. Which 
fince they have' introduced” and' made fo familtar in the 7:4zes, it cannot be faid how much 
beth Merchandize and Merchants are increafed"in both of'them. Hence it is that they a- 
bound fo mich in Inhabitants, and that their Cities, Towns and Villages, are fo well peo- 
pled. But the Sea likewite is as full of Ships: and other bottoms, and all their watry pla- 
ces with other ſorts of Boats, which ſerve all for habirations, eſpecially to Mariners and 
Fiſhers. Great. is the *number of people which apply themſelves to theſe two Vocations 
in Helland and in Zealand. They'make houles of their Ships 3” and of th:ir Houſes, Schools : 
Here 
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Here they are born, here they are bred up, and here they learn their profeſſion. And 
the Mariners eſpecially practifing their Calling, in running ſo oft and 1o boldly from the 
one Pole to the other, and whitherfocyer the Sun communicates it felf to mortals, they 
row 19 cxpert therein, as though they may be equalled, yer cannot they he out-done in this 
S-afaring myſtery, by any whattoever Natzon, For what remains, theſe people are gene- 
rally given to Treffick ; and are extraordinary induſtrious in Manual and Mechan'-al Arts. 
Their greatcſt celights le in their feaſts, and at their meat: by which they temper the 
melanchuly of their tedious Winters 5 which are rather lons than ſharp, the Country 
abounding much more in Rain than in Froſt. They are generally well ſhaped in body : 
as candid in nature as in countenance : pleatant in their I-:1{ure times, but fierce in their 
revolts; -and much better at fishring by Sea than by Land. They feed moſt upon Fiſh 
and white-meats, wherein their Country doth infinitely abound, They have heen always in- 
clin'd to a Free-Government ; and have ever tenacioutly held their ancient Cutoms. And 
fince Herefie began to creep in amonglt them, turning their Liberty by degrees into licen- 
tiouſneſs, it hath ſince been eafier for the Authors of the late Novelties tro make them 
rite, and forego their former obedience to the Church and King. Hollind is full of great 
Cities, good Towns, and infinite in Villages : But by reaton of the trcquency of Forcigners, 
and multitude of felt-Inhabitants, eAmſterdam hath always been the chief Citv of that 
Province. Even whilſt Commerce flourithr in Azrwerp, great was the concourte oi Foreign- 
ers to eAmſterdam ;, but Commerce failing in that City, by reafon of the War, it is fo 
mightily increated in this other, as eAmfrerdam 1s at this hour the place of greareft Mer- 
chandizing, not only in Ho!/and, but in all the North. In Zealand, Middleburg is the Town 
beſt peopled, and of greateſt Trifhck : That Province cannot notwithitzncing come any 
thing near Holland, neither in circuit, people, nor plenty. *Tis almoſt unpoſſible to en- 
ter either of theſe Provinces by Force : becaule not only the chict places, but even the 
commonelſt Towns are Invironed cither by the Sea, Rivers or Lakes, or by Earth, than 
which there can be none more oiv, nor more myery. So as it is no wonder if thefe peo- 
ple, being thus favoured by Nature, were both 1o fierce in taking up Arms at firſt, and 
have with like animoſity maintained them ever ſince. 

But to return to where I leit: As foon as Lumay was received into Brill, he prefent- 
ly began to fortifie himſelf; judging that without delay the Duke of Ava would fend 
to drive him from thence. He openly profeſt Hereſte, wherewith that Town was likewiſe 
much infe&ed, fo as great violence and imptety was at firſt committed againſt Church- 
men and tacred things. The news of this flew ſuddenly round about z, and the Duke of 
Alva was toon advertiſed thereof by Maximilian, Count de Boſſiz, Governour of Holland. 
The Duke was mightily troubled hereat. He knew what practites there were in Germa- 
ay, France and Enzland, to cauſe new troubles in Flanders; and that the neareſt and 
greateſt danger lay on the Maritine fide of the Country : He therefore ordered Boſſu to 
draw out ſo many men- out of the Neighbouring Garifons with all poſſible ſpeed, as would 
{uffice not only to recover the Brill, but to drive Lumay out of that Iſland. To this 
purpole, Fernando de Tolledo marched thitherward with part of his men which lay neareſt, 
and went to Rotterdam, one of the greateſt and moſt Merchandizing Towns in all Hol- 
land : *tis ſeated upon the Korter, ( a little River, from whence it takes its name ) and al- 
moſt where it falls into the Mazxſ/e, which inlargeth it 1cIf there very much. The Kings 
Forces paſſing from thence, met with Boſſ# in Waldargin, a Town f{cituated likewite upon 
the ſame ſtream of the Mauſe, not far from the Bril/; and hence they were conveyed 
in Barks into the [{land, But Limay, being firft advertited of their advancing, Boſſ# met 
with ſuch impediments in effeing this enterpriſe, as he was inforced, and that not with- 
out great difficulty, to turn back; and all thoſe people were already maniteftly inclined 
to rite, through an opinion which was every where received, and by the Hereticks cun- 
ningly ſpread abroad, that the Kings Soldiers went to gather the impoſed Taxes by Force. 
When the Spaniards were come out of the Brill-ifland, they returned again to & otterdar:y 
where they tound difficulty in being received: But being got into the Town, and grea- 
ter miſlikes ariſing among the Citizens, they came from words to blois; nor did ttc 
quarrel end thus, till the Town by military licentiouſnefs was tlackt. This tuccels drew 
after it very bad conſequences : For every Town in Holland teemed to ſhare in this tack- 
ing of Rotterdam ; and the example ſhewn therein by one Town to another, extended 
it telf ſuddenly from one Province to another. The affairs were notwithſtanding for thar 
time appeaſed there by Count Boſſu. Lumay growing bold by this proſperity, and grow- 
ing ſtronger by new men who came in unto him, went to get further footing thereabouts, 
eſpecially in ſome other place upon the arſe: But divers of the Rings Soldiers being 
aſſembled together, hindred all his further attempts at that time. Orange prepared this 
mean while to march with his Forces from Germany. He was to this purpole in a Town 
of his called Dilimburch, near the Khine , and endeavoured again to make all that fide 4 
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the Country joyn with him. And ſeeing. that fortune began alreacy to {mile on him in 
Flanders, by this ſucceſs of the Bri, he thought it good to allure men yet more by writing. 
He and his Brother Lodovick, did therefore publiſh a Manifeſto, the tenor of which was 
to this purpole : | 

They (ſhewed how much they were cbliged by Nature and Honour not to ſuffer their Conn 
try to be oppreſt. They ſaid that the King, being abuſed, could not remedy thoſe things which 
were concealed from him. They added ro the paſt miſcries, by greatly exagerating the pre- 
ſent : calling the Duke of Alva's introduced grievances Tyrannes, 4nd things till then unheard 
of in Flanders. They endeavoured by ſpecions titles, even of doing ſervice to the King, to make 
the Country incline to them, and particularly to ſecure the Catholicks in matter of Religion. 
And in fine, they ſtrove to be ſo zealous of the publick good, as others ſhould not fear that any 
of their own private ambition were hiddea underneath it. 

The Duke of eAMlva leceing thete beginnings, delayed not to take new men into pay : 
He gave order for the ſpeedy raiſing of 60-0 Walloon Foot under 3. Camp-Maſters, to 
wit, the Mcſſicurs of (apres, Bevorr, and Liques; and he gave out other Commiſſtons to 
the ſame effet, He was chiefly jealous of Zealand, by reaton of the particular correipone= 
dencies which Orange held there, who was tormerly Maſter of many places there of im- 
portance. The Iſlands of that Province are full of Havens, but Flaſhing is the chiefeſt, This 
Town ſtands further into the Sea than any other on that fide which looks towards Spasr, 
and commands the mouth of the Channel where it is ſeated. The Duke ſought to fſe- 
cure himſelf of this Haven which opens and ſhuts the chief ingreſs into that Country, by 
a Citadel which he cauſed to be, built there, but which was not yet made detenfible. Near 
Fluſhing ſtands the Ramechins, a little Caſtle, but well fortified. And more inward, Ra- 
71a, an open Town, but which hath one of the beft Havens of all the North. Between 
Fluſhing and Ramna, a little within land, ſtands Xiddleburgh, the greateſt and chiefeſt City 
for traffick in all Zealand, as hath been ſaid; and which therefore makes its own Iſland 
( called Walcherez ) the nobleſt of all thoſe Iſlands. The City holds communication with 
the Sea by a large Channel cut out by hand, and receives all commodities from thence. 
The Duke of Alva having theſe jealouſies of Zealand, he in the firſt place endeavoured 
to ſecure Fluſhing, and fuddenly difpatcht thitherward Captain Oſorio 4” Angula with three 
Companies ot Spaniſh Foot. Nor did the Duke conceive amiſs, The marching of theſe 
people being heard of at Fluſhing, the Townſmen reſolved not to reccive them into the 
Town; and boldly did as they reſolved. The Soldiers being come near the Town, the 
people within took up Arms, ran to the gates, and ſhut them up : Exclaiming that they 
came to raiſe by force the new Impoſitions z; and moreover, to ſack Fluſhing, as they had 
done Rotterdam. Nor were they content to Keep out the Kings Soldiers; but impritoning 
Captain Paczeco, a Spaniard, who had the care of ordering the new Citadel; and after 
having treated him abuſively in divers forts, they cut off his head, and hung it up tor a 
publick ſpeRacle in the market-place. This oppoſition, accompayicd With ſuch fad circum- 
ſtances, forced Oſorio to quit the"Iſland, and to retreat, as he did, to ſome place of ſafety, 
expecting new Orders from the Duke, who was extreamly troubled at this ſuccels. But 
it cannot be faid how glad Orange was of this, and how much his Fautors rejoyced every 
where. They all of them applyed themſelves with all diligence to {end men into Fluſhing, 
and in a few days many Hzigh- Dutch and French came, and were there received, and the 
Queen fent ſome Soldiers privately thither from England. Ferolomo Lord of Seras, born 
at Breda, came thither afterwards, who was made Governour of the Town by Orange 3 
and he gathering together 3000 Soldiers, did better cſtabliſh the InſurreQion of that Town. 
The Tumultuarics expe&ing from hence better progreſs, they without any gainſaying took 
Ramua, and Vere a conſiderale plgce not far from thence, and all other places of leffer 
importance. So as of the whole Iſland of Walcherin, only Middieburgh and the {mall Ca- 
{tle of Ramecchins, remained to the King. Wherefore the Tumultvaries, defiring to be ma- 
ſters of the whole Iſland, and hoping to be fo, they reſolved to beſiege Xiddlebrrgh, and 
late down before it with thoſe men which they had, whoſe numbers increafed daily. The 
Duke hearing of this ſo great revolt, -feared very much that fidaleburgh would allo be 
loſt; H- knew that there were but few of the Kings Soldiers within it, and that wany 
of the Citizens were but ill enough inclin'd. Wherefore he fudderly ſent the Signeur de 
Beavoir thither with 4co old Walloon Foot, for the new. Soldiers of his Regiment. were 
not as yet raiſed. Beavoir was received into the Ciry: And becauſe to boot with the 
{mall number of Soldiers, the City was but il] munited and viuald, the Duke gave 
order to fend ſpeedily a powerful tuccour thither 5 he commanded that many Ships ſhould 
be made ready in Antwerp, and that the greateſt ſtrength of Spaniards and Wales that 
could be had, ſhould be muſtered, and that the Rendezvouz ſhould be at Berghen ap Zoom. 
Berghen 1s but a tew Leagues diſtance from Arrwerp; the River of Zoom runs by it, which 
not far off falls into the Scheld. So as it is a place of importance in it ſelf, and was then 
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the firtelt from whence to ſend that ſuccour. To encourage the enterpriſe, the Duke ſent 
his Son Freazrich to Berghen, and with him Signicur Norchermes, and here all things were 
preparing, which were need.ul for the abovementioned enterpriſe. - But news coming every 
day of greater anger it /fiddleburgh were not tuddenly fecured, therefore it was requi- 
fite to {end away an indifferent aid, fince there wasno time allowed for a pienary fuccour. 
Sancio 4 Avilz vis cholen by the Duke to condue it, who was Governour of the Ca- 
tle of eLzrwerp, and greatly eſteemed of by him. The Tumultuarics hearing of theſe 
preparations, they ltkeivite endeavoured by all the power they could to 1npede the effect 
thereof: They fortitied thoſe places where they thought the Spaniards were likelieſt to 
land; and with all diligence increaſed their Forces at Sca, intending to incounter and 
break the Fleet which was to brings the ſuccour. eAwila began to move about the end 
of eZpril, and had with him 500 choice Spaniſh foot under the Captains Oforio d Am 
gulo, Gonſalvo d* Ovalla, Fernando d Aguaſco, Inico de Medimglia, and Fovaniid eAvola. 
To the Spaniards were added as many Walloons, all of them allo eld Soldiers, under the 
Sionicurs de Ligues and de Gilmus, and Captain Torres, And. to thete were afterward ad- 
ded a gocd many .of Reformado Officers and other people of quality eſpecially of the Spa- 
ih Nation, who Cclired rather to ferve as Voluntiers, than to take pay upon fo hard 
ſervice. < {wila went down the Scheld at a low ebb, that he might make uſe of the next 
flowing water, and drew his men towards the lower part of the channel which waſhes the 
Iſland of Walcherin, He would have Janded his men there, becauſe the ſuccour would have 
been nearer from thence, 77iddleburgh lying on that fide. But he found the Enemy ſo 
well fortified in that place, as he refolved to go to the oppoſite place which looks upon 
the ſea: A plain ſituation, and of all others turtheſt remote from the City, and where 
the Enemy by reafon of theſe difficulties did not expect that they ſhould endeavour to land. 
In evils which may happen, nothing is worle than not to fear : Nothing is more utually 
ſeen in war, than the infuing of damage, where danger was leaſt looked for. eAvilz be- 
ing arrived on that ſhore, found no impediment in landing his men,.fave only that they 
muſt wade a little way through the water, before they could come to the land. Watch- 
ins the Enemies proceedings from thence, he was informed that thzy were in no very good 
order, cipecially toward that place where he and his men had landed, as leaſt apprehended. 
The Kings mea were greatly hereby incouraged : And eAwla, tormake them be lo the more, 
ſpake thus unto them. 

My fellow-ſoldiers! The worſt is over, now that we are landed and off the fea ; where 
the Enemy might have beaten us by power, and alſo by fortune. On land, all the advamages 
will 2a. for us. We ſhall not fight here one ſhip-board flying from another nor will the 
wind, be it propitions or contrary, have any ſhare here : but the vittory or loſs will Iye in 
our arms and military valezr. Which of us can then doubt , but that at our firſt appearance 
the Encynes are likelier to betahe themſelves ta their heels, than to put themſelves un order ? 
We are for certain fewer than they : but "tis not only numbers that fight , nor are vittories 
had by unexperienced men, And what more contemptible people can be found, than thoſe whone 
we are now to afſail? Mariners, and fiſher-men for the moſt part, who are not acquainted 
fo much as with the name of Arms; who have tumultuouſly taken them up, and will in like 
manner lay them down. Perfidions to the King, and more to God: and who by very divine 
quſtice are now delivered up into our hands, to the end that without any delay they may re- 
ceive puniſhment according to their demerit. They have with them ſome Heretick foreign 
Soldiers, but almoſt all of them vagabonds, abjett people, who in war look, after nothing but 
pillage, and underſtand nothing but rapine. On the contrary, who is he in this our ſo ancient 
Milia, who bath not either ſeen or done ſome egregious action? which of us have not ſeen 
our late vittories abroad againſt theſe very Chieftains who now foment theſe preſent rebellions 
here within us? Lt ws reſolue then to overcome, before we fitht: For I preſage as much. 

me Rebels do not look for 1:5 on this fid?, ſo as we ſhall be upoa them at unwares. Thebe- 
fieged will at the ſame time ſally out upon them: we ſhall fill their Camp with blood, ſlaugh- 
rer., and runaways: Aud ſo by ſucconring one only City , we ſhall ſoor: ſee the whole Iſland 

et at liberty, | 

This ſpeech being ended, Avila began to march: And advancing himſelf and Zzqzes 
with ſome Spaniards and Walloons, the better to diſcern what the Enemy was doing, they 
found that there was no appearance of any oppoſition on that fide. Then calling up the 
reſt, they went relolutely to afſault the Enemy. Nor did eAwla's preſage prove falle : 
For they forlaking their Trenches , which were either ill made, or ill guarded on that 
fide, thought rather how to run away, than how to fight. At the ſame time the Kings 
ſoldiers fallied out of the City; 1o as the Enemy being incloſed on both fides, many 
of them were {lain, an the reſt in great confuſion ſcattered here and there abroad. Thus 
was Midaleburgh freed, and Ramna was ſuddenly regained 5 and lome of the Enemies ſhips 
were there taken , which e Awvils made ule of the better to ſecure that Havens and 
xe L more - 
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moreover he fortified the Towa where it was moft neediul. Whilit he was thus viRtorious, 
he would have endeavoured the recovery of Fluſhing : But the Town being munited , 
and at all times fuccourable, and he having but a few men with him, he could not do it. 
The Duke of Alva ſent tor him back, to know the better from him by word of mouth, 
what was beſt to be done to ctabliſh the affairs of Holand and Zealand, fo as might 
make moſt for the Kings ſervice. But he was no foon-r come, then the Duke heard of 
another novelty of great conſequence , which had hapncd near the Frontiers of Fraxce. 
Upon that Confne itands the Town of FYalenciennes which was the firſt Town. that did 
rebel in the Dutchels of Parma's time, as was then {hewn. It is one of the beſt peopled, 
and moſt Merchant-like Town of all thoſe parts: and holds great correſpondency in traf- 
fick with the neighbouring Provinces of France, Notwitaſtanding the puniſhment which 
was inflicted upon the firſt Tumultuaries, there were yet many Hereticks-in it, who ill 
held continual practifes with the French Fugonots. The Duke had alrcady begun to build 
a Citadel in this Town, as hath been ſail, it being ſubje& to ſuſpition both by its ſitu- 
ation, and condition of inhabitants: And the Citadel was by this time in a good for- 
wardnels, but it was not as yet made wnolly tenable, nor yet providcd cf a ſufficient 
Garriſon. This conjunRure of time being by the Fazonets obſerved, Moniieur de Fama 
entred the Town on the 15 ot ay with 400 men: He prefently ran to the Town- 
houſe; and poſſeſſing himlclt of the moit commodious places to annoy the Citadel, he pre- 
pared with ſome Artillery, and {ome other proviſtons, to befiege it. The Duke was be- 
yond meature moved at this dilorder, both in regard of its ſelf, and for fear left others 
the like, and peradventure greater might inſue upon the fame Frontier 5 where he great- 
ly apprehended not only the open'practiles of the Hugonets, but even the ſecret ones which 
by order or connivence of the King of France the very Catholicks might nouriſh in thoſe 
parts, He therefore with all ſpeed fent ſuch men as were needful, to chaſe the French 
forthwith from out that Town, and to prevent the danger of the coming in of others to 
aſſiſt the former. Alonzo de Lumbrales marched thitherward immediately with 150 Sp.a- 
niſh-horle, and was followed the next day by Garzia de Gualdes with above one huadred 
more of the ſame Nation, Theſe Horſe were brought without any difficulty into the Ci- 
tadel; and time was afforded this mean while for Fohz de Mendoza General of the Light- 
horſe, to come with both more Horle and Foot : he brought with him alfo ſome Com- 
panies of Walloozs, taken newly into pay. $0 as being entred with all thele men inio the 
Citadel, and charging vigorouſly upon the French, who could not in fo ſhort a time he 
ſuccoured from without, nor ſufficiently fortified within, they were firſt foon difordered, 
and afterwards put to flight. Many of them were ſlain, and but few of them would have 
eſcaped, if the Kings men would in that heat have purſued them. But they were no leſs 
angry with the Townlmen , ſuſpecting that they had favoured the French - So as leav- 
ing theſz, and falling on the others, they began to ſack many houſes, and thed much 
—_ not much diſtinguiſhins between ſuch as were guilty, and ſuch as were in ho fault 
at all. 

The Duke had not well recovered FYalenciennes, when he.heard that upon the ſame Fron- 
tier, by means of ſome other Zzxgorots, who had taken Lodovick, of Nafſaw for their Lea- 
der, Aons was loſt, And the mitchiefs were alrcady grown to general on all files in 
Flanders, as it was impoſſible to withſtand their courte any longer : juſt as the waters of 
an over{woln Torrent, hearing down firſt the leffer obſtacles, and afterwards the greater, 
do at laſt in ſundry places overflow the neighbouring fields, and in ſundry ſorts make 
ſtrange havock. The 'Vallooy Provinces ( as hath peen ofren faid) Iye towards France : 
Hennault is one of the chiefeſt of them, and ons is the chietcſt Town therein; a noble 
City for ſituation, Inhabitants, and buildings. And becauſe it ſtood not upon the very 
edg of the Confines, but lay fomewhat more inward, therefore was it neither very well 
fortified, nor yet carefully guarded ; though it were of it ſelf ſtrongly ſituated, and well 
provided with ditches, and ftrong ancient walls. Zadovick drawing tzcretly near to that 
Frontier, with a few French Hugonots, he was let in on the 25 of May, and thus ſur- 
prifked the Town. Some other Frexch were firſt entred Afons under pretence of merchan- 
diſe, with certain Fats full of Arms; and had private intelligence with divers of the 
Townlmen. So as the agreement being had, they made themſelves maſters of one of the 
Gates; and killing him who kept the keyes of it, and driving away the reſt of the Corps 
de Gard, they let in Lodovick, who to that end had marched hard all that night with 
an hundred Horſe, When he was entred the City . he began to run into every place, 
and endeavoured by lediti6us ſpeeches to make the people adhere to him, hoping for more 
fuccour. But no French appearing from without, nor the Townſmen rifiag any way with- 
in, he forewent almoſt as ſoon the hopes of making himſelf maſter of the City, as he had 
aſſumed them, and reſolved to-quit it : Nay he began already to fear , leſt the people, 
being almoſt all of them Catholicks, ſhould rather turn againſt him, and either drive him 
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out, or to his greater danger, take him priſoner. Bpt Fortune, which had favoured. him 
the firſt time, did fo the tecond: He was not well. gone out of the Town, when he met 
with 200 other French horſe with foot er croupe, which came to ſuccour him, being led 
on by Monſieur Gezlis himſelf, who was the chiefeſt plotter of all the Hagonors upon that 
Frontier : So as reaſſuming courage, and aſſuring himſelf that the gate by which he was 
newly come out, was yet open, he again entred the City. And having in the firſt place 
poſſeſt himſelf of all the Market-places, and chiefeſt ſtreers, he ſummoned all the beſt of 
the Town into the Town-houſe, and endeavoured to juſtifie his ation, honeſting it with 
words full of zeal towards the Country , and of devotion towards the King :.. but of | 
deteſfation againſt the Duke of Alva's Government, and the Spaniards ations. He after- 
wards gave all aſſurance that the City ſhould receive no outrage, nor be in any ſort dam- 
nified: and the better to ſecure himſelf and his men, he ſeized upon all the Arms and War- 
like Ammunition he could any where find. Then he began with all diligence to take order 
for ſuch things as were requiſite for the defence of the City , cenfidering that the Duke 
of eAlva would without any delay bend all the Kings Forces againſt him, Gerlis went 
himſelf in perſon to folicite the Zugonors in France, and to be himlelf their ConduRor. 
And Lodovick, was not wanting in haſtning his brother the Prince of Orange to come in 
unto his ſuccour from the ſide of Germany, and by fo great an acquiſition, the þetter to 
confirm thoſe hopes which they conceived he had reaſon to build upon, of making yet greater 
in a ſhort time. 
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The Duke of Alva was mightily incenſt at the loſs of Mons, Other Inſurretions in Holland 
follow. Orange prepares to enter Flanders the ſecond time. The Duke of Alva makes 4 
great levy of men to hinder him. Conſultations touching the marching of the Kings For- 
ces, Reſolution is taken to beſiege Mons. . Genlis, ard other Hugonots of France, en- 
deavour to bring in relief : They are met with by the Kings Forces, fought , and routed. 
Orange enters Flanders with a great Army by Gelderland. He takes and ſacks Ruremonde : 
He — og himſelf of Malines 3 and ſtays his Camp in the Province of Hennault. He is 
ſo oppoſed by the Duke of Alva, as he cannot relieve Mons. He often endeavours there- 
Fore, but in vain, to draw the Duke to Battel. Great confuſion in the Prince of Orange 
bis Army, whereupon the Duke takes occaſion to make a Camiſado by night, wherein he 
ſucceeds well, and makes great ſlaughter. Orange retreats, and paſſeth into Holland. Sun- 
dry troubles in that Prouznce, and in the others beyond the Rhine. The Duke of Alva en- 
ters Mons. The Town of Goes ts beſieged by the T umultuaries, and with memorable courage 
25 ſuccoured by the Kings men. The Catholick Army in Brabant. Sacks Malines. Ke- 
covers divers places in Gelderland. Takes and Sacks Zutfen, and doth almoſt wholly de- 


ſtroy Naerden. 


.. HE Duke of Alva was the more troubled for the loſs of Xfons, ( Anno 
V 1572.) in that hedid no ways {uſpe& the loſing of it. He conſidered it 
was not only the prime City in all the Province of Fennault, but even 
one of the chiefeſt of all Flanders. That from that Line of the Con- 
fines which was towards Frarce, it lay far enough inward in the Kings 
Territories ; but yet not fo far, but that it might be eaſily ſuccour'd 
AG from without : That it might eaſily be made very ſtrong, being on 
N4. one ſide in a very low and ſpongy ſcituation, and well provide of 
Walls and Ditches on all other parts. That being very near the 
Province of Flanders, and that of Brabant, it might eaſily further the Tumults 
both in the one and the other of them, and conſcquently make the fire more laſting, 
which was to be kindled in ſo many parts. He therefore with much fervency apply'd 
himſelf to the ſudden regaining of it; and hoped well therein, by his having {o eaſily re- 
covered Valenciennes, He ſaw that Lodovick of Naſſaw might be fuccoured on two fides , 
to wit, by the way of Germany, by the Forces which Orange prepared ; and by the way 
of France, by the Forces raifed by the Zugonors 5 theſe were doubtleily the neareſt, and 
therefore likely to be the ſpeedieſt. The Duke therefore reſolved to make his quickeſt 
oppoſition on this fide of France, hoping that when he ſhouid have interrupted that ſuc- 
cour, he might more eaſily impede the other : but ſuch and ſo grievous commotions happened 
{ſuddenly in Holland, as they put upen him new and greater neceſſities, and rendred him 


much perplext touching what he was to refolve upon: The Town of EFzchuſex had 
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there led the way firſt to open diſobedience; which Town lies very opportunely for {citu- 
ation, as lying upon the point of a great Gulf, which the Sza makes in Holland cowards 
the North ; and no lefs for the quality thereof, and numher of ſhipping which are con- 
tinually built there, and which makes it one of the beſt and moſt eſteemed Arſenals of 
all that Province, Nor was it long ere other greater revolts followed : For Dort, Har- 
lem» Leyden, Gonda, and almoſt all the other Cities and chief Towns, did at once the like, 
except Amſterdam, which continued then, and long after in Allegiance to the King. Great 
raiſing of Arms was likewiſe heard of in Germany, and that Orange having paſſed the 
Rhine, grew ſtill tronger in men, intending to enter Flanders again by the fame way he did 
before. To obviate 10 many evils which threatned him in {o many feveral parts, the Duke 
of Alva betook himſelf ſuddenly to raiſe great levies both of Horte and Foot; and gave 
order for the taking of five or fix thoutand Horle into pay in High Germany, the chief 
care whereof was had by Hexry Duke of Brunſwick, tormerly imployed by the King up- 
on like occaſions; by Salentine, Count of 1ſemburg, Archbiſhop of Cullen, who ſhewed 
himſelf very faithful ro the Catholick Cauſe, and the Crown of Spazz ;, and by Perer Er- 
neſtus, Count of Aansfield, who came originally from Germany, and who had yet 
many friends and kindred of great eſteem there ; he gave order for the railing of eighteen 
thouſand Foot in fix Regiments: to wit, 3000 in the Upper, and 3000 in the Lower- 
Germany. The firſt were taken into pay by Ortone, Count of Erbeſteia;, by George 
Barou of Fronsberg, and by Nicholas Purvighliere, all of them natives of the ſame Country. 
And the latter by Giles, Count of Barlemonte ; by Maximilian, Count of Boſſu, and by 
Lancelot, Count of Mega; all of them the Kings Vaſlals in the Provinces of Flanders, 
Theſe Levies required great tiore of money, whereof the Duke was very much exhauſted. 
But he had repreſented unto the King the affairs of Flanders to be in fo dangerous a 
condition, as he was in fome ſort preſently furniſht therewithal for his neceſſities, and 
the King promiſed him to ſee him continually furniſht with what ſhould be requiſite for 
maintaiiing the Churches Cauſe and his own ( which was now become one and the ſame ) 
in thoſe Provinces. The new Inlurre&ions which had happened in Holland, bore with them 
very bad conſequences, to boot with the former in Zealand, And the Novelties which 
had ſucceeded, and which till grew greater in the Frontiers towards Germany and France, 
required powerful and ſpeedy remedy. The Duke of Alva contulted therefore with the 
chief Commanders of the Army, to what part it was beſt to bend the Kings Forces; or 
if by dividing them, they might ſuffice for both occaſions. *Twas generally thought that 
there were enough to be divided. And as for the turning to the one or the other place, 
Marſhal Y:telli, Camp-Maſter-General, who was greatly eſteemed in the Army, as well for 
the prerogative of his Place, as for his Valour, was of opinion, that they were to bend all 
their Forces immediately towards Holland and Zealand, laying, 

That by good reaſon of War, Forces were to be turned thither where their imployment was 
of greateſt conſequence. cAnd how much did it moſt import firſt to ſecure the Maritine Conn- 
try ? That in thoſe parts which lay more inward in the Country, the people were neither ſo 
snfected with Hereſie, nor ſo inclin'd to Rebellion. e And though ſome loſs might be [hffered 
by the Forces from Germany and France, it was to be hoped that they might be eaſily regain'd, 
That the Hugoriots Forces were of no ſubſiſtence of themſelves ;, nor was it to be thought that 
the King of France would favour them, sf for what might concern the good of Spain, at leaſt 
for what might reſpett the ſervice of his own Kingdom, ſo grievouſly infeſted by them. That 
the Heretick, Forces of Germiany which were to enter Flanders, were to be eſteemed of the 
fame nature , being tumultuouſly raiſed, ill provided of men, and worſe of money, more ready 
to pillage than to fight ;, and that the prey and pay failing, they would ſoon forego their obeds- 
ence, and inſtead of carrying their Colours againſt their Enemies, they would turn them apainſ# 
their Cormanders. That for theſe reaſons it was to be believed, that the noiſe was greater 
than the blow would be from cither of both thoſe parts : and that thoſe Foreign Forces being 
ſoon ſcattered by the oppoſition made by the Kings Towns ( which to that purpoſe were with all 
diligence ſuddenly to be mumted ) Mons would eaſily be recovered, as alſo whatſoever other 
damage might inſne in any other part upon thoſe Frontiers, But on the contrary , how firmly 
was Hereſie radicated both in Holland and in Zealand ? how much were the people alienated 
from their former devotion to the Church, and to the King? That by reaſon of the Sea and 
Rivers, Merchandiſe did very much abound there ;, as alſo Moneys and Vittuals : and that every 
Town there was ſo ſtrong by Nature, that allow but a little time 10 induſtry, every Paſs would 
require an Army to overcome it, and every Siege almoſt an Age to finiſh it. That by the op- 
portunity of the Sea, new Forces might continually be ſent unto the Rebels on thoſe ſides from 
Germany ard France, but eſpecially from England. _ And they being Maſters of the Mari- 
tine parts, what advantages might they by other deſigns work_ unto themſelves in the more in- 
ward Conntries * What difficulties would the ſacconrs then meet witbal, which ſhould be ſent by 
Sea from Spain to Flanders ? W/zcb ſucconrs were to be eſteemed the ſpeedieſÞ ard moſt profit- 
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ables, the others which are to be expected by Lerd, beirg fo far iff, ard ſockargecble to con- 
voy, thak Cinge had long govern'd beth thoſe Provinces, having great ſiore of wealth and 
adherents in them - that therefore it was to be belicved, that cnt of ſo many conſiderations of 
his own advantage, he would indcavorr to lay tho chief ſeat of the Rebellion there. That 
therefore the Frontiers towards Germany and France, being ſecured the beſt that might be, 
they were pre/cntly to twrn with all their Forces towards Holland and Zealand. That from 
thence the chiefejt head of this new Hydra aroſe. eAnd that it was not to be doubted, but 
that the bardeſt difficulty being ence overcome, the reft would afterwards prove much more 
e4j/:C | | 

Tais opinion of F7zreli; was grounded upon very ſolid reaſons. But zworgſt others, Nor- 
chermes was rather of a Ciiterent, than or a repugnant mind. He was held to be the ableſt 
SolGcier of all thoſe Provinces, He was Governour of Hennault, and therefore adding his 
own private ends to the publick conſiderations, he propounded the recovery of Mens in 
the fiſt place. He ſaid, 

That that City might be recovered by a ſport Siege, and alſo all the deſigns which Orange 
and the Hugonots could have upon theſe Frontiers of Germany axd France, be eaſily bruken. 
That turning the Kings Forces [naddenly from thence , upon Holland and Zealand, they maght 
be there time enough to allay the Rebellion which was there begun. Nor was this reſolution to 
be tihen ſo much out of Conveniency, as out of neceſſity. That the loſs of Mons was of ,roo 
great importance: That by the opportunity of its ſcituation, the Enemy might make at very 
ſtrong, and ma'e as it were a Piazza d Armi, from whence they might infeſ; the whole Conn+ 
try of Willoon, and alſo the two neighbouring Provinces of Brabant and Flanders; which were 
the two largeſt, and mo(t opulent Provinces of all the Low-Countries. And how could they 
be ſure, but that ſo many Forces of the Enemy might make further progreſs in thoſe Frontiers ? 
That it was not poſſible to furniſh all the Kings Towns in thoſe parts with all things neceſſary. 
And though the chiefeſt ſhould make reſiſtance, doubtleſly the weaker would not be able to do 
it, woich notwithſtanding being quickly fortified by the Enemy, would make way for their fur- 
ther entrance on other ſides into the Kings Provinces, How much would they then moleſt the 
Country every where? and what other commodities would they there receive, whereby to main- 
tain themſelves ? the Towns would then be burnt on all ſides, the fields fill'd with amazement, 
the Inhabitants with horror, and to boot with the prejudice the Kings affairs ſhould ſuffer, 
how much ſhould he thereby ſuffer in his honour * In my opinion then, we muſt in the firſt 
place recover what is loſt, and ſeck, to prevent other greater loſſes, which our Enemies may 
occaſion unto us in our Frontiers upon Germany and France. This being done, all the Kings 
Forces may the eaſilier march to the reducing of Holland and Zealand to their former obedjence; 
One ſucceſs will bring on another , and we ougbt to expett as good ſucceſs in the ſecond, as 
we have reaſen to hope for in the firſÞ. 

The Duke was of this opinion. He thought he ſhould be able to ſettle the Kings 
aflairs fo toon in one place, as he might have time enough to {ecure them on the other. 

To the which he was the more incited out of a deſire not to permit the French to neſtle {o 
much as any one minute in Flanders. And no leſs out of the bitter hatred which he and 
the Prince of Orange bore each to other, as well for private as publick reſpe&ts, as hath 
been ſaid. He therefore deſired to oppoſe him as ſoon as might bez and to drive nim 
now again out of the Country more ſhamefully than he had done before. The bulineſs 
of Mons being then refolved on, he forthwith difpatcht away fome Troops of Horle thi- 
therward, to hinder the coming of any others thither from France 3 and ſent afterwards 
his Son Frederick, de Tolledo thither with 4000 Foot, and 800 Horſe, accompanied by Y+- 
ze!le and Norchermes, Towards the ead of Fre thele people appeared within ſight of the 
City: and poſſeſſing themlclves of the fitteſt places round about it, did as it were beliege 
it at a large? diſtance. The City of Afons receives its name from its fcituation, which in 
that Language ſignifies a Mountain, or Hill ; but the riſe of the earth is there ſo gentle, 
as it Cannot well be faid to be mountainous. ?Tis a very noble City, as well for the ccon- 
courſe of people, as for Commerce: it hath many good houſes in it, and there ſits the 
Kings Council, which adminiſters Juſtice to the Country ; all of which Prerogatives gives 
it the precedency over all other Towns of that Province. It commands large and fpact- 
ous fields round about it, which may be queſtioned whether they abound more in Paſture 
er Tillagz. Nor is the Territory thereof leſs rich in Woods, nor generally indeed all the 
reſt of the Province. The City is ſtronger by natural ſcituation, than by manual induſtry. 
iris cut through. on the lower fide by a little rivolet called Tralla, which as foon as it goes 
out of it, falls into another fomewhat bigger, called Hayne; which croſſing through the 
Province, before it be gotten quite our, falls likewiſe into the Scheld. The belieged this 
mean while tought only how to turniſh themſelves with ViAuals, which they were not 
well provided of. The Harveſt was then ripe; wherefore they determined to make a 
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the bringing of it into the City. The Kings men were not backwards mn 6ppoſins them, 
{o as a very fierce skirmiſh intued. But freſh ſuccours comins ſtill into the latter, the 
defen;ants were forc'd at laft to retreat, and Yirells as he was purſuing them, was ſhot 
with a nwuſquet in the leg. Gerlzs was not this mean while idle on the Frexch behal! : he 
had with very great diligence gathered together a conſiderable ſtrength of Horſe and Foot, 
wherewich he marched ſpeedily to relieve the beſteged. The Province of Heznault looks 
towards the South on ( varpama and Picardy in France, 1o as the iſpeedieſt and ealiett 
fuccour was hoped for trom thence, Gerlis his deſign was to draw fo near A7ons, as that 
he might put tacreinto a good number of Sojdiers, and then to go himfelf with the reft 
of his Forces, and joyn with the Prince of Orange. The Admiral Coligai, who was their 
principal Architector of all the plots hatched by the Z270nots, as well within France as 
out of it, had exhorted him to go immediately to find out Orange, Count Lodovici had 
ſignified the like unto him from os 5 both of them being of opinion, that the body of 
the Army conducted by Orange, being rendred fo much the greater, that City might be 
the caſtiicr tuccoured. But Gezlis perſiſting in his own opinion, would needs purtue it; 
io took his way through Picardy to the Confines of Hennault. Frederick being advertiſed 
hereo?, retolved by Yi#c's advice, to incounter him, and fight him before he ſhould get 
into the Rings Country, When the Kings men were come to the River Heyze, ard heard 
that the Enemy began to appear out of a Wood, near the Town Hoterage, they marched 
towards th:m, and by a skirmiſk kept them ar firſt ſomewhat farther from the Wood, 
and from tne Town. Here the skirmiſh was turn'd into parties, and the parties into a 
Bactel. The French lceing the neceſſity of fighting, made two Squadrons of their Foot, 
zng but one of their Horſe, placing them all according as beſt fitted the ſcituation of the 
Wood, and of ficldroom. The Kings Foot were likewile divided into two bodies, which 
were teconded to the beft advantage by the Horſe. Yire!l;, who by reaſon of his wound, 
was brought into the field in a chair, not without great pain and danger, ordered the 
Battel. 7uliin Romero, a Spaniſh Camp-Maſter, and one of known valour and experience, 
had the charge of the Van. Here they fell to it; but the fight continued not long; the 
circumſtances whereof being well conſidered, it might rather be called an Incounter than 
a Battcl. The Frexch cid not look to be fo ſoon faced by the Kings men, anc therefore came 
not fo well prepared to fight as *twas needful they ſhould have been, that they might 
have diſputed the Victory better than they did. Being vigorouſly ſet upon by the Kings 
men, they made at firit ſome reſiſtance : but their firſt force ſuddenly failing, they fell 
{oon into ditorder : and for the reft, *twas nothing but {laughter and flight. They uffer- 
ed more by the Country people afterwards, than they did at firſt by the Soldiers. For 
many Country people of thoſe Frontiers having followed the Spaniſh Camp, fell bitterly 
upon the Frerch after their defeat, ſuffering few of them to eſcape, and tully revenging 
themielves for the loſſes the Country had {ſuffered by this their march. The common 0- 
pinion was, that Gezlrs had with him about 7oco Foot, and 1000 Horſe; whereof a third 
part, together with the lois of almoſt all their Colours, were either ſlain or taken prifon- 
ers. Genlis himielt was taken pritoner, and Monfieur de Gerniſack, who Commanded the 
Horle, and another Chieftain of the Zugonors of good quality, called the Ringrave. The 
Baron of Kati, and one Gizmellz, both of them foot-Colonels, were (lain in the Battel. 
Theſe were the chict of the Hugonors Camp : all the reſt of their men, what by being 
Naughtered by the Country people, and what through terror of the Ciſcomfiture, were 
reduced to to weak a remainder, as they could not be any more ſerviceable to the Hu- 
£oxots, neither within nor without the Kingdom. Gerlzs was carried to the Caſtle of Ant- 
werp, where he ſoon after fell fick and died. Very few were found miſſing of the Kings 
Camp, ard of thote, not any one of quality. Thus ended the ſuccour brought by the French 
Hiugonots : Whole untortunate fuccels was a prefage of that no lefs unhappy event which 
was foon after {een both in the Army Commanded by Orange, and in the Siege fuſtain- 
ed by his Brotier. The fight was not many miles diſtant from the City : ſo as the Kings 
party returned ſuddenly to the Siege. And Pulvighlier being come not long aſter unto the 
Army with 4coo Foot, and tome Horſe, Frederick, incouraged by 1o great an addition of 
Forces, and by the coming likewile of Fronſbergs Horle, and Zracamonts Foot, began very 
hotly to begirt the beſicged. He took up his Quarters particularly in the Village of N:my, 
Saint Srnforiano, Bertamonte, and Fumampel, which inviron os; and he indeavoured to 
lecure his Quarters every where the beſt he could by the Rivers Heyne and Trulla. There 
was a Priory under the Walls of ons, well furniſht with Edifices. And becauſe the 
Kings men might be much prejudiced from thence, they within the Town had put a good 
Gariton into it, and ſeemed as if they would firive to defend it. At which Frederick. 
being moved, he relolved howtoever to take it : but he failed in his firſt attempt, through 
the valiant refiſtince made by the defendants, and by the help they received by the Can- 
non which were at that time drawn out of the City. But returning the fecond time with 
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Sreater Forces, and playing upon the place with two pieces of Carnon, the Spaniards pre- 
pared for the aiſault, when the Frerxch knowins they could no longer hold ir, forſook it, 
and withdrew themſelves within the Walls of the Town. Tae Priory bcins loſt, the Town 
was more narrowly beſteged. Tin? Duke of eAlva came at the fame time to the Army, 
as well to encourage the enterprite by being prelent thereat himlelf, as to haſten whatſo- 
Ever was neediul to oppoſe Orange his deſin of relieving eps, and freeing his brother. 
With him came the Duke of ZZedina-(t!1, who was then come by Sea to Flanders from 
Spaiiz with freſh men; being lent by the Ring to lucceed the Duke of Alva in that Go- 
vernment. 

The Country had in thele days contributed a great ſum of money more than uſual, ſo 
as the Army was much increafed by their arrival, and by the new Levies of Flanders, and 
much more. by thoſe that were railed in Germany 3 to boot that, let the Garifons aſide, 
all the old Soldiery were ordered to come to the Camp. The Duke theretore preſently 
prepared divers Batteries and Trenches, where it was eaſte{t to fall lown into the Ditches; 
and the City-walls began already to be iuriouſly plaid upon irom {uncry (tes, The greateſt 
part of the Cinnon were placed againſt the gate Bartimonte, and again a Ravelin which 
fenc'd it : the Battery was one day fo fierce, as ſome of the Pieces broke, and the Rave- 
lin was almoſt quite level'd. But the refitance and valour of thole within, was no leſs. 
Monfieur de 12 Nue was with Lodovick, a man of great valour, and the beft efteemed of 
any that was then in France of the Hugonot Faction : the defence of Mons paſt chiefly 
through his hands, and by his direRions : and therefore the befiegeu failed not to do what 
in them lay for their beſt advantage. Fearing therefore to lote that place, they made a 
work more inward, and placed two Culverins upon it , and prejudicing the Kings men 
greatly thereby, they forced them to proceed more cauttouſly in their afſuult which they 
deſign'd againſt that ſide. But though they were not wanting in defending themlclves 
the beſt and moſt relolutely that they could, yet their chiefeit hopes lay in their fuccour 
from Orange: who being already upon his march wita a powertul Army raiſed almot 
wholly in Germany, was got into the Low-Comuntries by Gelderland, and made towards 
Ruremonde. He intended to ule only fair means, and not force, to be accommodated with 
Vieuals by that City, thinking he ſhould not fo eafily win it; nor was he willing to 
waſte his time and Forces before it, to the. prejudice of his chief defign, which was to 
relieve ons as foon as might be, and afterwards to make there a great Magazine of 
Arms. He therefore friendly intreated thoſe Citizens to accommodate him with ViRuals 
and other things which his Army wanted. But they anfwering more boldly than they 
ought to have done, and not meaſuring their Forces by their words, gave him a flat denial. 
He did not expe& tuch an anſwer, ſo as he grew much incenſe; and to his anger neceſſt- 
ty was joyned, for his people ſuffered already in .many things. There were not Here- 
ticks wanting in the City, and they defired to fee it in Orange his poſſeſſion, who had 
formerly held ſome intelligence with them to that purpoſe. Pradctifes being then renewed 
within, and the men prepared without, he made a fierce aſſault upon one of the Gates, 
which with equal valour was defended by thofe within : who ſhewed the like ſtoutneſs 
twice after, when Orange renewed twice his aſſaults. In the heat of this reſiſtance which 
the Catholick defendants made, the Heretick Townlinen making ute of opportunity, poſ- 
ſeſt themſelves of another Gate, and thereby let them in that were without. Orange 
either could not, or would not hinder the ſacking of the City : withheld perhaps on one 
ſide, by judging it was not fit to ule examples of cruelty, when th2 Flerifh did moſt 
expect clemency; and inforc't on the other fide to provide for the neceſſities of his people, 
which ſince he was not able to ſatisfie with pay, he muſt ſupply the want thereof by plun- 
der. But facking was the leaſt mifery which Ruremonde {uffered : For the Hereticks with 
unheard of barbariſm, mingling Jaughter with pillage, grew cruel to all ſexes and all ages, 
eſpecially againſt Church-men and Church-acornments. By the taking of Ryremond, Orange 
got another City in thole parts, which gave him a ſecure paſs over the Z2ſe. He turn'd 
from hence to Aalines, which was already wrought to be at his devotion, by Monſieur 
de Dorp- ſo as he put a good Gariton thereinto of High Dutch. In his march he like- 
wiſe made himſelf maſter of many other of leſſer conſideration : and being come to Lo- 
wain, deſired there to be received. But meeting with more ſtiftnels in the Citizens than 
he expeRed, and fearing that he ſhould loſe too much time in ſtaying to force it, he re- 
ſolved to accept of a certain fum of Money, which the City was contented to give 
him, 
Thus leaving Brabant, he came in the beginning of September into Hemnault;, and here 
he muſtered his Army. His Forces conſiſted, as it was taid, of 160c0 Foot, and gocc 
Horſe, all of them Germans, except ſome French and Walloons. He was aided by the ſuc- 
ceſs of a buſineſs which had happened a little before in favour of his adherents in Zea- 
{xnd, to move ſooner than he himſelf had thought. A great mony Flemiſh Ships were at 
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this time returned from Lzsbor richly laden; and out of choice rather than neceſſity, they 
put in according to their cuitom at Fluſhing, not knowing till then any thing of the new 
revolutions which had hapned there. The Inhabitants of that Town being maſters of ſo 
great a booty, made ſuddenly moneys thereof, and ſent the greateſt part to the Prince 
of Orange, juſt when he ſtood in molt need, to aſſemble his men together, and make them 
march, But the greater his Army was, the greater was his difficulty in maintaining them : 
For neither had he ſufficient moneys to that end, nor any authority grounded upon com- 
mand, but only upon intreaties. He came with the like reſolutions as before, to wit, to 
do all he could to draw the Duke to battel; hoping at leaſt thereby to find ſome means 
to ſuccour Mons the more eafily. On the other fide, as the Dukes ends were clean 0- 
therwiſe, ſo did his reſolutions appear to be. He, as before, deſired to beat Orange by 
the Arms of his own Neceſlity : fo as deſpairing of Battel, and no lets of ſuccour, -and 
forced by diſaccommodations and ſufferings, he ſhould at laſt confels himſelf overcome, 
by returning diſcomfited. The Duke doubted. towards which part Orange would betake 
himſelf, The fſpeedieſt and ſhorteſt way was towards Nimz and St, Sinforiano. Between 
theſe two Villages ſtands a Wood ; and therefore the Duke uſed all needful diligence to 
fortifie all thoſe places, fo to hinder his paſſage on that ſide. Which Orange hearing of, 
he changed his way, and turning Eaftward, paſt by Peroze, a Village ſome two leagues 
diſtant trom ons; and fording without any difficulty over the Heys and Trulla, he 
marched towards the other part of the City, drawing ſtraight upon F#mampel, T ke ground 
was here a little more hilly than in other parts thereabouts, and was therefore thought 
leſs eaſte to fortifie; and therefore Orange judged he might ſooneſt ſuccour the beſieged 
on that ſide. Bur as ſoon as the Duke had diſcovered this deſign, he turn'd moſt of his men 
ſuddenly thitherward, and reſolved to raiſe a Fort there: which was done with all ſpeed, and 
the Duke AMedina-Celi took particular care of it. To boot with the Fort, which was 
provided of Artillery the better to entertain the enemy on that fide, the Duke ſur- 
rounded his Camp on that fide too with a Trench. Having thus ſecured himlclt, and 
mancs, 5 watchful eye over all things, he commanded upon ſevereſt puniſhment, that no 
man ſhould ſtir from the Squadrons without his orders, nor ſhould in any manner what- 
foever offer to fight. Orange was this mean while drawn near this place: And having 
ſent his brother Henry a little before, who was a gallant Youth, with fifty Horſe, to 
learn ſome news of the Spaniſh Camp, he met with almoſt as many , which the Duke of 
eAlva had ſent out towards the Enemy to the ſame purpoſe. A bloody skirmiſh was had 
between theſe two Parties of Horſe, wherein the Dukes men coming off with ſomewhat 
the worſe, Orange came up ſoon after with his whole Army, and offered the Duke Bat- 
tel. But he, ſtill more ſtedfaſt in his firſt refolution, kept al! his men in great order with- 
in their Trenches, ſuffering only the Artillery to play upon the Enemy , who did the 
like upon the Spaniſh Camp. Orange took up his Quarters afterwards at @uerenon, a 
Village not far from Fumampel, and endeavoured divers times to provoke the Duke to 
fight. To this end he greatly annoyed the Kings Camp with continual thunder of Cannon 3 
he endeavoured to keep them from Forage or Victuals, and fallied out in skirmiſhes as 
oft as he could, ſo to provoke them to Battel the ſooner ; wherein, having much the grea- 
ter number of Horſe, he hoped to be Vitor. There were ſome with the Duke who ad- 
_ to fight the Enemy, ſhewing how much his men did exceed the others in Valour 3 
aying, | 

ba victories were not won by numbers, but by worth. How oft had their firſt Squadrons 
born it away? nay, how oft their firſt Files? What compariſon was there to be made between 
new tumultuary baſe people, ſuch as were the Enemy, and old Soldiers, ſo well diſciplin'd, and 
ſo nobly born as were his? Let him then go out of the Trenches: and fighting in ſo juſt a 
cauſe, and with ſuch valiant men, he might be ſure to overcome. The Archbiſhop of Culler 
was particularly of this opinion z who being of a warlike mind , was come in perfon into 
the Camp. But the Duke, ſtill firm to his old Maxim, not to fight with Fortune, which 
in all humane affairs is ever fickle, bur eſpecially in affairs of war and battel ; anfwered 
in words befitting fuch a Commander ; 

That the end of thoſe who govern an eArmy, was always to overcome, but not alway to fight. 
And that he ſhould have fought ſufficiently, when he ſhould have overcome. 

Orange being thus deluded of all hopes of bringing it to a day of battel, apply'd him- 
ſelf wholly to the relief; and the Duke wholly to keep him from it: and this was the 
chiefeſt endeavour of them both. Orange propounded unto himſelf the conſequences of 
preſerving ſuch a place as ons was : an. the Duke the importancy of re-poſſeſſiing him- 
ſelf of it. Orange had afſur'd his friends that þe would fuccour and relieve it; and the 
other had ſignified no Jefs aſſurance in Sparr that he would hinder him from ſo doing. 
Each of them argue the future from the preſent ſucceſs. And warring one againſt the 
other, rather out of private hatred, than the publick reſpe&, each of them Ry de- 
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fired to compaſs their ends with reputation and glory, the more to thwart the adverſa- 
ries deſign with loſs and diſhonour. Orange was much afflicted to find himſelf amidſt the 
aforeſaid neceſſities, which did foretoken, that if he did not very ſpeedily relieve Aons, his 
Army would immediately moulder away : he had no money to maintain it, nor was it 
any longer nouriſhable by rapine z and tearing every day lel the Soldiers might mutiny, 
he knew that in ſuch a caſe his own Forces would be more prejudicial to him than thoſe 
of his Enemies. And doubtleſly he ran hazaad either of being brought into great agony 
by his own men, by aQual impriſonment, or through great perfidiouſneſs and avarice, of 
being delivered up into the Duke of Alva's hands, which was the moſt hideous thing 
his thoughts could ſuggeſt unto him. Without any further delay then, chuſiug out 2000 
of his beſt Horſe, and 1020 of his beſt Foot, he ſent them with great reſolution towards 
that part where be thought they might eaſilieſt enter 2fons, on the lide of Fumam- 
ple. He divided the horſe into two ſquadrons, and by them ſheltered the foot , which 
he intended to put into the City; and diſpoſed of all the reſt of his Army fo as might 
ſerve upon any occaſion which fortune might preſent of battel. But the Kings men who 
had very well furniſht that paſs before, and eſpecially with {ome Spaniſh Colours under 
Szncio d Avila, and Fulian Romero , did fo gallantly oppoſe the Aflailants, and were fo 
advantageouſly feconded by the Artillery which from the Fort commanded the Champian, 
as Orange could in no ways compals his intent. The conflict was notwithſtanding very 
Herce, and was accompanied by a double tempeſt of Cannon-thot, wherewith the Kings men 
played continually upon the Enemy both within and without; they being no leſs play'd 
upon by the others likewiſe, both from withia and without: but few of the Spaniards 
were ſlain. Of the Enemy about 300. Orange deſpairing of bringing in any relief on that 
fide, removed his Camp that very night, and lodged in the Village Zermeres upon the bank 
of Tralla, not far from Sr. Sinforiano. The Duke of Alva turned ſuch forces likewiſe 
as were requiſite on his ſide thitherward, to hinder the enemy from all relief on that ſide. 
Nor was it long ere he made them loſe all hopes thereof. Orange his ſoldiers were quar= 
tered in great diſorder, eſpecially the Germans all other things alſo in his Camp were 
in much confuſion, nor was it any wonder: For the ſoldiers being for the moſt part pickt 
up here and there, without pay, or the curb of diſcipline, they obeyed no longer than 
they liſted. The Duke of Alva was very well informed of all theſe diſorders and wants 
amongſt the enemy which he ſitddenly made advantage of. Having himfelf viewed the 
Germans neareſt quarters, he reſolved to afſault them that very night, hoping that for- 
tune would befriend him in their change of quarters. He gave the charge thereof to Nor- 
chermes, who was then very much imployed by him in Y3telz's ablence, he being gone out 
of the Camp to be cured of his- wound. The buſineſs infued thus: A thouſand Spaniſh 
foot were pickt out, and the Camp-Maſter Romero was choſen to conduet them, who though 
he was very good at Counſel, yet was much befter at Execution, To theſe thouſand 
Spaniards as many Walloons were added, to ſecure the retreat where need ſhould require. 
In the deepeſt filence of night the Kings men began to move: and that they might be 
known from the enemy in the dark, they went with ſhirts uppermoſt. The Germans were 
then in a great deal of careleinels all of them faſt aſleep, ſo as they were flain before they 
knew they were aſſaulted : they thought ſome tumult had cafually hapned amongſt them 
but being diſdeceived by their wounds and blood, aud ſuddenly ſeized upon by confuſion 
and fear, they betook themſelves rather to flight than to fight. The Kings men at the 
fame time they aſſaulted the Germans, the more to increaſe their terror and loſs, had 
fired their quarters : the fire burſt forth of a ſudden in ſundry parts, and burnt many of 
the enemies: So as it was queitionable whether more of them periſht by the Sword, Fire, 
or Water, whereinto many of them did blindly precipitate themſelves ; fo to ſhun one 
death met with another : and the Kings men having continu'd ſlaughter a good while, 
they were forced at laſt to retreat, for the Enemies Camp was by this time in Arms. 
In this ation about 500 Germans were loſt; and ſome few of the Spaniards, who not 
obſerving well their orders, were either born away with too much heat of fighting, or 
were not well acquainted with the places of retreat. But the Enemy was hereat fo aftright- 
ed, as forgoing all obedience and diſcipline, and leaving behind them great part of their 
baggage, they of their own inclination hetook themſelves preter.tly to be gone. They 
ſtormed againſt Orange for having a! uſed and betrayed them, and that inſtezc of return- 
ing home loaded with ſpoyl and booty, they were now to cer1y away nothir.s but ſuffe- 
rings and diſaccomodations. Amidſt theſe outcries which taſted more of threats than com- 
plaints, Orange, being ſtrangely confuſed, and being reduced to a condition ratker of obey- 
ing than commanding, raiſed his Camp and marched towards Malinves, The Duke was 
counſelled by divers not to lct flip fo fitting an occaſion of falling on the enemy whilſt 
they retreated in diforder, But he anſwered with the vulgar Proverb; 
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| Let us make a Bridg to them that fly. b, 
and ſhew'd how that without doubt Orarge would within a few days be forced to quit the 
Country. That it was fufficient for him that he bad compaſt his end in the ſame manner as he 
defired. Orange left a ſtrong Gariſon in Malznes, intending to keep that City, which lying 
in the heart of Flanders, might terve him for many purpoſes. His Array afterwards wholly 
disbanding, and he luckily efcaping out of their hands, whom he now ſuſpe&ted more than the 
enemy, he at laſt by way of a fugitive, rather hiding himſelf than retiring, got to Delfe, a 
City in Holland, there to put on fuch new reſolutions as time and neceſſity ſhould adminiſter. 
\when Orange was gone from about ons, the Duke 6f Alva began narrowlier to begirt the 
beſieged. He re-inforced the begun batteries, and uſed all other neceſfary diligence, to the end 
that being rid of this ſiege, he might the ſooner alfo recover thole other places which Orange 
had made himſelf Maſter of. The beſieged 6id notwithſtanding valiantly and conſtantly defend 
themſelves for ſome days; butat laſt all hopes of ſuccour failing them, they reſolved to yield, 
having received ſuch honourable conditions as upon ſuch occaſions are uſually articled and a- 
greed upon between the vanquiſhers and vanquiſhed. Count Zedovick went fick out of ons ; 
and paſting into Hollar to ſee his brother, he departed ſuddenly for Germany, to move every 
ſtone there which might ferve to diſturb Flanders. Whilſt affairs went thus about ons, many 
important novelties had happened in Holland, Zealand, and in other places. Monſieur de Se- 
ras was Governour of Fluſhing, being ſent thither, as hath been ſaid, by the Prince of Orange : 
and many hereticks were come from the neighbouring Countries to joyn with him. | He there- 
fore born away with greater deſigns, and deſirous in particular to len his helping hand to the 
beſieged in ons, by entring into Flanders, and afterwards into Hexnau!r , betook himſelf 
thereunto. He gathered together zooo foot, and eaſily imbarked them in the maritine coaſts 
of Flanders ; he \ ar not notwithſtanding ſufficient Artillery to force any place ; wherefore 
he placed his hopes more in the peoples riſing, than in his own forces. But the Duke having 
uſed all needful care to ſecure that Province, and Seras meeting with good reſiſtance in all parts, 
he came from thence almoſt as ſoon as he was entred, and laid aſide all thoughts of doing any 
good on that ſide. The chief end of the tumultuaries in Zealand, was to poſſeſs themſelves of 
Atiddleburg. They thought that the Town of Tergoes, placed on the Northern parts of one of 
thoſe Iſlands, called Southbeverlant, would be a hindrance herein unto them. This Town was 
guarded by ſome Spaniards and Walloons : and Middleburg might better be relieved by the 
Kings men from thence, than from any other part. Seras applying himſelf to get this place, 
brought a good number of men with him, and endeavoured to enter it by force ; but he found 
{uch oppoſition, as he ſoon forſook the enterpriſe. And being defpifed by. his own men, for 
theſe two unfortunate ſucceſſes, as alſo for ſome other things; thoſe of Fluſhing would no 
more receive him, nor the reſt any longer follow him ; ſo as he was fain -to forgo the Province 
with as much ſhame as he was at firſt received thereinto with honour. At the ſame time that 
Count Lodovick had poſſcſt himſelf of Ifons, the aboveſaid inſurreftions had happened in 
Helland:, and except it were Amſterdam, the whole Province was almoſt revolted. To the 
Brill, where Lumay had raiſed the firſt tumuſts of thoſe parts, many heretick ſoldiers were 
come from the neighbouring Countryes, eſpecially from England. People were likewiſe raiſ- 
ed by the Rebels in other parts of the Province, who fortified divers other Paſſes which lay 
more inward in the Country, to the end that they might be Maſters of the beſt Avenues on 
both ſides. The Duke of Alva had taken with him, to the relief of 27ons, and to oppole 
Orange, almoſt all the whole Army, as hath been ſaid, eſpecially the Spaniards, in whom he 
did moſt confide, So as Holland being as it were abandoned to the will of the tumultuaries, 
it was no wonder, if having fo large a field to break forth in into novelties, they were both 
ſo eaſily contrived by them, and fo eafily executed. Divers notable alterations to the Kings 
prejudice aroſe likewiſe in the contiguous Provinces of Vtricht, Frieſland, Overiſſel, Groninghen 
and Zuften. At Orange his entrance into Flanders many of the cheiteſt places in each of them, 
followed him and his fortune, not meeting with almoſt any oppoſition by the Kings men. And 
the people baited by the ſpecious titles of common good, ' run almoſt from all places to aſfiſt his 
cauſe, as if it had been their own. The Count de Berg, one of the chiefeſt Lords of all the 
Low-Countryes, had married a fifter of the Prince of Orange; who had great adherences 
particularly in Friezland, and the parts thereabouts. He was likewiſe apparently inclin'd to 
favour hereſie, and joyned with Orange no leſs in Council then in Bloud, He therefore came in-. 
to the aforeſaid Province beyond the Rhine at the ſame time that Orange paſt from them to the 
other more inward Provinces, and made divers places of importance rife, and placed Gari- 
ſons in ſome of them which were moſt conſiderable either for their Scituation or Inhabitants : 
amongſt others the City of Zuften was fallen intq his hands, which gives the name to that Pro- 
vince, and which being feared on the River 1/el, is held for one of the chiefeſt of all thoſe parts. 
He had taken and ſackt the Town of eAmersfort, upon the Frontiers of Holland; and indea- 
voured thus to draw the people by force, wang they would not of themſelves be wrought un- 
* 2 ro 
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to it, to joyn with him, Orange, and the other Flemiſh exiles. It is not to be believed 
how ill they. obſerved. their promite which Orange in the aforementioned Manifeſto made to 
the Catholicks in point of Religion : For the firſt thing the hereticks did when they were 
entred into any Town, was to violate this promiſe : nay growing more cutragious then 
ordinarily againſt Ecclefiaſticks, and elpecially againſt Votaries z not content to ule ſcorn, 
they proceeded to rapine, to impriſoment, to torments, and with unheard of cruelties, 
even to death. The end, which to the praiſe of Martrydom, fome Franciſcan Votaries 
made in the Towns of eAlckmar and Gorcham , was very memorable. The affairs of the 
abovelaid Provinces were at this paſs when ons. was delivered into the Duke of Alva's 
hands. Alittle before this ſiege was ended, the Tumultuaries in the heat of the advanta- 
ges they had gotten; and whilſt the Duke was buſtzd about ors with all the Kings 
forces, had retolved to attempt the taking of Tergoes in Zealand: They deſpaired of get- 
ting Middleburg, if they had not Tergoes firſt. Putting therefore 8000 Foot together, 


. many whereof were French, Germans, and Enghſh; and being provided of Artillery to 


batter, they ſhipt the one and the other at Flſhing.,, with all other things neceſſary for 
the enterpriſe; and from thence went to the Ifland of Southbevolant, and incamped them- 
ſelves underneath Tergoes. Iſidore Pacceco commanded ſuch of the Kings men .as were 
there, .conſiſting of little lefs then 400 Foot, part Spanrards, part Walloons. And becauſe 
one of the gallanteſt reſiſtance was there made that hath been ſcen in all this war , and 
the Town ſtill preſerv'd by one of the moſt memorable ſuccours that ever was read of 
either in ancient or modern Hiſtory , methinks I may be permitted to be a little more 
diligent in the narration of the whole, than the brevity which we would willingly fol- 

low doth allow of. | 
Where the Scheld falls from the more inward parts of the Land, gliding for a g90d ſpace 
along the Confines of Brabant and Flanderrs, it comes at- once out of both thoſe Provin- 
ces, and at the coming out divides it ſelf into two large branches: The one bends to- 
wards the North, and retains the name of Scheld; the other turns towards the Weſt, and 
is called Zonte. Here both of them growing greater as they draw nearer the Ocean, 
before they fall thereinto, they joyn together in -divers ſpacious Gulfs ; amongſt which 
the Iſlands of Zealand are rather buried, then raiſed up, ſo low are they ſeated , and fo 
oft doth the Sea do miſchief there. This low ſituation is notwithſtanding endeavoured 
to be remedied by the Inhabitants with exceeding high and firm banks. But this reme- 
dy doth not always avail: of which the Iſland of Zuitbevolaut, which now we ſpake. of, 
hath had fad experience, it having in former times been one of the greateſt and beſt popu- 
lated of all the Zealand Iflands. Tis ſaid that in the year 1532 the Sea aroſe with one 
of the terribleſt tempelts that was ever ſeen in thofe parts ; and that rending the banks 
alunder, and bearing down whatſoever withſtood it, it overflowed: from the one ſide to 
the other, and did aQtually drown a creat part of the Iſland, to the utter and horrible 
deſtrution both of men and beaſts, and a great number of intire Villages, which were 
miferably ſwallowed up by that deluge. This chance hapned on that fide which lies near- 
eſt Brabant and Flanders; this being the firſt land which the Scheld in forming its a- 
boveſaid branches, cuts off and divides from the Continent, Yet that Angle which lieth 
neareſt the firm land, remained ſtill unprejudiced, and is yet inhabited : So as by an ea- 
tie paſſage which the Scheld gives there way unto, as many Soldiers as you pleaſe may 
be conveyed from each of the forenamed Provinces. On the Weſt the Iſland looks to- 
wards Flanders, on the North towards Brabant, and on this ſide ſtands Tergoes, and might 
therefore eafilieſt be relieved from thence. Tergoes is a fmall Town, better munited by 
nature then by art, being fenced on the one fide by the Scheld , upon whoſe banks it is 
ſituated ; it is invironed on another. part with certain mariſh grounds; and the defen- 
dants had fortified it on the weakeſt fide which lies towards the firm land. When the 
Enemies were incamped about it, they were very diligent in their ſtrait beſieging it. Nor 
did the Kings men forbear making divers fallies to hinder the out-works, fo as at the 
firſt many were ſlain on both fides, wherein thoſe ſhewed notable valour and courage. 
But the Enemy advancing with Trenches and Batteries on divers ſides, they began to an- 
noy the beſieged very much; and had already made fo great a breach in one of the 
walls with their batteries, as they thought they might come to an aſſault. Whereſore 
ſeleting out their choiſe men, they ſet upon the Kings men: - but they met with {ſo ſtout 
reſiſtance, as they were forced to retreat with the loſs and wounding of many of them 3 
amongſt which more than one of their cheifeſt Captains. They afterwards made the like 
trya! in another of their batteries, and had the ſame ſuccels. In fine , thoſe without 
could not labour more to offend, than thoſe within did to defend. Behind one Work 
they rai!?d another 5 they wrought both night and day 5 women ran to the Works 
as well as men: And although the Soldiers were but few in gumker_ to what was re- 
quiſite, yet they ſupplyed that want by their worth. Femine works oft-times more in 
Sieges 
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Sieges than doth the Sword. The Enemy proceeding no longer by way of Aſſault, 
betook themſelves to a more flow oppoſition, hoping to reduce the beſteged to ſuch a 
{ſcarcity of vittuals, as that they ſhould be forced to yield the Town. This mean while 
the Duke of eLlva having taken ons, did not delay his reſolution of ſuccouring Ter- 
goes ; He conſidered the Soldiers worth, the honour of the enterpriſe, and the impor- 
tancy of the place 5 ſince upon the loſs or preſervation thereof, the like of X4;ddleburgh 
did conſiſt. But it was chiefly weighed, that by keeping poſſeilion of both theſe places, 
the King ſhould keep good footing ſtill in Zealand, the chief Maritine Port of all thoſe 
Countries z to the full obtaining whereof, all courage and induſtry was to be imployed. 
He therefore charged Sancio d evils and Chriſtopher Mandragone to endeavour the relief 
of the beſieged with all ſpeed. cAwila was Governour of the Caſtle of Antwerp: and from 
that City, which lies upon the Scheld, and not far from the Iſland Zuitbevolant, neceſſa- 
ry proviſions for relief might be better had than from any other part. Berghen ap Zcom 
is yet nearer Tergoes; 10 as all things neceſſary tor the buſinels were appointed to be brought 
thither, as the place fitteſt to receive them from Antwerp. The reſolution was, to enter 
the North branch of the Scheld, which keeps the name thereof, and upon which Tergees 
ſtands, with armed Boats, and to endeavour to effe& their enterpriſe by that way. Afar 
dragone, though a Spaniard, was then the Walloons Camp-maſter ; but paſt afterwards 
to the like, aud other greater imployments in his own Nation, with ſuch praiſe for his va- 
lour, as he after became one of the chief Commanders thereof. A good number df men 
being then muſtered to this end, part Spaniards, part Germans, part Walloons, they divers 
times endeavoured at the flowing of the Sea to advance by the ſaid branch of the River, 
and to convey in the relief : but they ſtill. found the paſſage ſo poſſeſt by the enemy, and 
with ſo much ſtronger forces by Sea than theirs, as they could not effe& it. . eAvila re- 
ſolved afterwards to bring ſome Peeces of Artillery to the banks of the Scheld, and to 
try whether he could thereby make the Enemy give way unto the paſſage, fo as Mandra- 
gone might at the ſame time convey the ſyccour into Goes by water. But this anſwered 
not their expectation - For the Artillery being almoſt ſunk in. the mire of thoſe low places, 
they could not 'advance much ; whereftore Mandragone deſpaired likewile of doing any 
thing on his part. Thus did all hope of ſuccour fail» When Captain Plumart, a Native 
of that Country, and. very well praQtis'd thetein, a man, of courage, and who had ſer- 
_ the King faithfully , preſented himſelf before D* eAwila and Mandrazone, and ſpake 
thus : | IE 
Deſperate advice is requiſite in deſperate enterpriſes. Tet I hope that which 1 ſhall now propound, 
will prove rather ſo in ſhew than in ſubſtanee. Why ſhall not we endeavour their relief, hazarding 
z0 wade through the drown'd part of the Iſland? «A paſſage of terrible length doubtleſly ;, but 
yet it may be happily effefted, if we obſerve well to endeavour it at the Seas loweſt ebb. [7 
who ſo boldly give the advice, do with the like boldneſs offer to be my ſelf the firſt that will exe- 
Cute it. 

The quality of the man, who was held experienced, and known to be faithfal, added 
ſome force to his propoſition, though both Avila and Mandragone thought it bore with 
it important Uifficulties. They knew already by experience, that the Country which was 
drowned, and through which they were to wade, was near upon ſeven-miles over, that 
the bottom of thoſe drowned grounds was very muddy ; that before the inundation hap- 
Renee, there were other running waters which paſt through the Country : That in propo- 
- fitions of this nature, the difficulties proved always greateſt in the praQtite z and how trou- 

-bleſome would fo long a paſſage be * what breaſt, or what breath would be able to go 
through with it? and how could the ebbing and the flowing of the Sea be fo juſtly mea- 
ſured, as that the Soldiers might not run danger of being loſt? Nor wopld their dan- 
gers have here an end - ſor if the Enemy Thould either know of, or but ſuſpe& ſucha de- 
ſign, they might afſault the Kings Soldiers vpon great advantage as they ſhould draw 
near the dry land, and ſlaughtering them at their pleaſure, hinder them from fixing their 
foot there: In which caſe, what would it avail them to be well gotten out of the wa- 
ter, if they muſt at laſt be a prey unto the ſword of the enemy ? Plamart did not at all 
£0 leſs, for all theſe difficulties mentioned by d Avila and X7anaragone. Bur. ſtill ma- 
king good his opinion, ſaid, his mind gave him that the paſſage would be fate, and that 
he would be the firſt that would venture upon it. That the chiefeſt importance lay here- 
in; and that the buſineſs was to be carryed on with all ſfecrefie, and done before it was 
known. eAvila and Mandragone made then no longer delay. Plamart , together with 
two Spaniards and another Country-fellow well verſt in thoſe parts, went and found the 
paſſage for their purpoſe. + It was about the end of Otfober, and the leaton was yet very 
fair, ſeeming as if it did alſo applaud the deſign. The tryal proving ſo well, they re- 
ſolved forthwith to venture to ſuccour the Town by that way. To this purpole a great ma- 
ny ſacks wzre prepared to carry match, and powder, and — and. the foldiers 

| ; were 
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were carryed into a Village called eLggtier, in that Angle of the Iſland which lies near:ft the 
firmland, moſt commodious for that paſſage. The people that were to make it were 3000 
choſen out of the three aboveſaid Nations. <vila ſtayed in another neighbouring Village 
with Minhere Sero/cherche, Governour of Berghen, and the care of the fuccour was left to 
Mandragone. They took their time to enter into the water at the firſt ebb; for the time of 
its being at the very loweſt would not ſerve the turn. He commanded the ſacks to be diftribu- 
ted according to the number of the ſoldiers, who were to carry them upon there backs, to the 
end that not being hurt by the water, the ſfouldiers might - at their coming out take ſome re- 
freſhment after theirſo great labour, and. uſe their mutquets againſt the enemy, in caſe they 
ſhould meet with any unexpected oppoſition. In War, nothing is more requiſite than ſecre- 
CY, as well to advantage the fight, as to overcome without fighting. The enterpriſe was 
therefore till then kept very ſecret, to the end that the enemy being taken at unawares , 
might not diſturb it. The time determined being come, and Mandragone being now 
to make the buſineſs known, he by way of incouragement ſpake thus unto the ſoldiers : 
Fortune could not ſhew her ſelf unto ws (my fellow ſoldiers ) with a more favourable aſpett, 
than when ſhe ſeemed moſt to frewn, Tou know we have oft-times in vain endeavoured to re- 
lieve Tergoes;, and now when we were in deſpair of doing it, Fortune hath pointed ont a 
way unto us how to do it: Do you ſee this ſpacious water whereinto we are now to enter ? 
This in former times was all dry land, which hath ſince been miſerably drowned by the ſea; 
yet ever ſince then, the waters have been fo ſhallow in\ſome parts, as when the Sea ebbs it may 
be waded through. And that there may be no doubt of this, the tryal hath been lately made. 
Thich of you doth not know Captain Plumart, and his jidelity in the Kings ſervice? which 
of you knows not that he 1s better prattiſed in theſe parts, than in his own houſe? h- accom- 
panied with ſome others, hath paſt forwards and backwards over theſe waters, through which 
we are to bring in the relief. He will be my guide, I will be the like to the firſt file, and 
ſo one to another till we ſhall all come upon dry land : which being done, the buſineſs us effe&t- 
ed. The enemy will dream of nothing leſs than of being aſſaulted by us on this ſide : ſo as 
aſtoniſhed at our boldneſs, and overcome more by their own fear, than by our Forces, they will 
betake themſelves rather to flye than to fight : and ſay they ſhould fight , how can we doubt 
the viftory? Theſe are the ſame Rebels as at firſt: Rebels ne leſs to God than to the King. 
And altogether as cowardly at their Arms, as perfideous in their Cauſe. Theſe are the very 
Same whom we but lately ſaw beſiege Middleburg; and in deſpight of them . we relieved the 
Town by unexpetted ways, and they running away before we were well got up into them, 
yielded 4 the wvittory without any gainſaying. Then *tis only the water that we are now to 
fight with, and to overcome, and ſome of you peradventure will fear this more than you would . 
do the enemy, So many miles of drown'd tavid, blind ways, through ſo blind an Element ;, and 
chiefly the terror which the Tide brings with it. Theſe deabrlefe are all of them dreadful ob- 
jects, and I confeſs the enterpriſe is difficult, but glory is not won where there is no danger. 
Yet theſe are not ſuch as may not aſſuredly be overcome, The Ford ( as I told you )is already 
found : the tryal thereof hath already been faithfully made : and the ebb will allow us time e- 
nough for our march before the flood come, For what remains, cur patience will be more re- 
quiſite than our courage : and yet our courage will herein ſo c'early appear, as ſuch an ation 
cannot be more apprehended by the enemy , nor more celebrated in the moutÞs of all others. 
We ſhall be famous throughcut all the world, as contemners of danger , as vanquiſhers even 
of Natures ſelf, and of her proudeſt Element. And what ſhall our deſerts be hereby from 
God ? what from the King ? moreover we may hepe for great booty from their precipitate run- 
ning away , as aſſuredly the enemy will do from the ſiege of Tergoes. But the work allows 
710 longer time, IT will be the firſt that ſhall enter the water : but every one afterwards un- 
dauntedly follow me ;, and let each of us perform our parts ſo, as that by this glorious attion the 
world may 'think me a gallant Commander, and you ns leſs gallant Soldiers, 

Theſe words were followed with a great applauſe, each Nation ſeeming ambitious of the 
enterpriſe: and Mandragone ordered his people thus: The Spaniards went firſt, the Ger- 
mans next them, and the Walleons laſt; all in very cloſe files, to the end that the ſol- 
diers might wade the better, and if need ſhould be, be the readier to help one another. 
Nor was there any delay made. AMandragone ſtept firſt into the water bare-footed and 
bare-leg'd, taking Plumart for his guide. Then all the reſt did the like in the aboveſaid 
crder, and thus they continued to march, one file ſtil} encouraging the other. Ard the 
voyage was ſo well fitted to the floud, as allo their courage in 'incuring it, to the labour 
of doing it, as unleſs it were nine who periſht either through misfortune or wearineſs, 
all of them got ſafely to the banks of Terſichen, a Villege on the contrary ſhore, after 
along march by water, YTerſichen is two leagues diſtant frem Tergees ; when they were 
got thither, Afarndra:one gave notice thereof peſently to eAla by fires: ard reſting him- 
ſelf and his ſoldiers that night, he refolved to proceed on to the fuccour the rext morn- 
ing. But it was not needful to make wfe of their Arms; fer when the <ncn.y heard how 

that 
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that they had paſſed the water z and in what manner ; they were fo aſtoniſhed, and £0 
ſorely frighted, as they immediately raiſed their Camp, and began to imbarque themſelves : 
Mandragone being hereof advertiſed from Targoes, and being deſired to ſend ſome ſoldi- 
ers to the Town, to aſſault the other in their retreat, he forthwith ſent them 400 Harquebuſt- 
ers, who made ſuch haſte, as they met with thoſe of the Town time enough to annoy the enemy 
on their reer, and flew many of them before they could imbarque themſelves. Adandgagone 
entred afterwards-into Tergoes, and by mutual demonſtration of military joy, the foldiers re- 
ceived each other on both ſides, contending whether the one had ſhewed more yalour in main- 
taining the ſiege, or the others in raiſing it. When Aandragene had furniſhed the Town with 
things neceſſary, he returned to eLvila, and both of them. with their men went to the Army 
where the Duke of Alva was. Some of the ancienteſt Spariards who were in Flanders during 
my being Nuntio in thoſe Provinces, were preſent at this memorable ation ; and amongſt others, 


Fohn Rivas, who was come into thoſe parts with' the Duke of e4/va; and who from a pri- . 


vate ſoldier, was by his worth arrived by degrees to the higheſt places of Military profeſſion. 
In my time he was governour of the City and Citadel of Cambray, which is one of the chieteſt 
charges which is given to thoſe of his Nation. A man. of a venerable aſpe&, and in whom it 
might be diſputed, whether his wiſdom in Civil or in Military affairs was the more eminent. 
He hath ſundry times related thisfucceſs to me, and I have in this place willingly commemora- 
ted ſo worthy and ſo grave an Author. | 8 TT 
But to return to what the Duke of Alva did after the recovery of Mons : when he had 
provided for the ſafety of that City, and the reſt of that Frontiers, he turned his Army into 


Brabant, and marched towards the City of Malines. He went thither intending to uſe more- 


feverity than clemency : He thought that the Adalzneſes had favoured Orange upon too eafie 
terms, both in receiving a Gariſon from him, and in furniſhing him with whattoever he defired. 


He therefore made his ſon Frederick, advance, to prepare all things requiſite for ſtorming the 


City. Thereſt of the Camp followed him, breathing forth threats and revenge. Butnot 
having received any pay for a long time, they were rather deſirous of booty than of bloud, 
and therefore inclin'd to allay their anger more by pillage than by ſlaughter. The Citi- 
zens were not ignorant of their danger : fo as after a ſhort skirmiih which happened between 
Orange his Germans, and the Kings men at their firſt arrival, they preſenly put that Gariſon 
out of the Town , and indeavoured by all means poſſible to appeaſe the enemies anger. They 
uſed the greateſt ſubmiſſion that might be to the Duke 3 and finally ſent forth the Clergy in 
ſolemn proceſſion, to induce them the more to clemency and commileration. The Duke be- 
- Ban toliſten to conditions 3 when the Spaniards, laying aſide all delay, forced the Walls, and 
being followed by the reſt, they entred the City, and overrunning it on a ſudden, put it wholly 
to the ſack. Their fury extended to all ſexes, and to all ages. The Churches did not eſcape 
their avarice, nor did the Monaſteries eſcape their luſt. There was bur little bloud ſhed; and 
the Duke not being much troubled to ſee the City puniſht, as alſo being in great arrears unto 
the Army, he was contented rather to excuſe the plunder, 'than to reſcent it. When he had 
reordered his affairs, he went from alines to Maſtrick, and from thence to Niminghen, the 
chiefeſt City in Ghelderland. Here he ſtaid ſome days, thinking how he might recover the 
Towns of that Province which were loſt. Ryremond fell without any difficulty into his hands, 
together with whatſoever Orange had poſſeſt himſelf of thereabouts. He then reſolved to be- 
Sirt Zutfen, where the Enemy had fortified themſelves, and ſeemed as if they would make it 
good, To this end he ſent his ſon Frederick, thitherward with a good proportion of men, and 
Artiliery. | 

Zutſen is ſituated upon the River ſel, and on one ſide of the Town a leſſer River called Zer- 
chel falls into the ſaid 7ſel : The other ſituations without the Town are very low and myery. 
Zutfen was at this time walled about after the ancient form, and was every where provided 
with good and deep ditches. But being many years after fallen into the abſolute power of the 
Hereticks, they have made it one of the ſtrongeſt places of all thoſe Countries. Frederick, 
pitched his: Camp about it, about the latter end of November, at which time the weather 
grew very ſharp and cold; and there was great ſtore of Ice, which as it made for the advan- 
tage of the Kings men, ſo did it to the contrary for the enemy, who had placed their chiefeſt 
hopes of defence in their low and watery places,wherewith the Town was environed on all ſides. 
Frederick, drew near it without much difficulty ; and having raiſed two Batteries where he 
thought it fitteſt in thoſe low ſituations, he began by them to make great breaches. Signior 
Hierges, a valiant Soldier, had the charge of the Artillery ; and the Kings men were not 
likely long to forbear the aſſault : when the Gariſon which was within the Town growing ap- 
prehenſive, reſolved to ſteal privately away 3 wherefore the Townſmens fear growing greater, 
they fell preſently to treat of agreement. But the Kings men ſcorning all accord, forced the 
walls : and being more greedy here likewiſe of booty than of bloud, fell forthwith to plun- 
der the Town in hoſtile manner, and treated it altogether as ill as they had formerly done A7a- 


lines. By the terror of theſe two ſackings, all thole Cities and Towns on the other = of 
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Rhine in the aforeſaid Provinces of Groninghen, Overiſel, Frieſland and Utricht, which had 
caſt off their obedience to the Ring, returned ſuddenly thereunto : And the Count de Berg, 
together with divers other perſonages of quality, withdrew themſelves preſently into the 
neareſt parts of Germay. | | | 

It was now the beginning of winter : Wherefore the Duke caſhier'd all the Germans which 
he had lately raiſed, and which were much leſſened in their numbers, and returned to his uſual 
abode at Bruſſels. But his ſon Frederick, when he had fecured the moſt important places be=- 
yond the Rhine, turn'd his Army forthwith into Holland. To boot with his former victories, 
he was encouraged by the ſeaſon of the year z which being extraordinarily cold and icy, made 
him hope he might the more eaſily enter thoſe low and watry ſituations. He marched thither- 
ward with great Forces, particularly with the flower of the Spaniards. But before he could 
Set thereinto, he muſt entertain himſelf ſome days before Naerden, alittle Town near the Sea. 
Naerden is feated very low, and hath many ftanding waters about it, occaſioned by the River 
Wetcht, which running through the midſt of the Town, falls ſoon after into the Zuiderzee. 
Here had many Hereticks neſtled themſelves, by reaſon of the opportunity of the ſeat ; and 
not only thoſe of' the Country, but alſo of the neighbouring parts. And this was one of the 
moſt corrupted SanQuaries which they had in all thoſe parts. Frederick, did not think they 
would make any reſiſtance : yet becauſe t here were many French Hugonots there, and becauſe 
they were encouraged by the other Rebels in Hol/and who had promited them aid, they would 
not return to the Kings obedience, as Frederick had fairly invited them todo. Wherefore he 
was the more incenſed. He made the Artillery advance ; and adding threats to the terror of 
Arms, he betook himſelf to ſtorm the Town, But thoſe within, failing in their courage, con- 
deſcended to a parly, and agreed to {urrender the Town to Frederick: wherewith the 'Soldi- 
ers being diſpleaſed, they obſerved no Articles, but fell preſently to fire the Town : Plunder 
was the leaſt of their evils: All the French and- other Hereticks who were in the Town, were 
put to the fword: And to compleat their miſeries, to Plunder and blood Fire was added ; fo 
as except it were one Church and Monaſtery, there was not any ſign of a Town left. With 
theſe dreadful preſidents did Frederick enter Holland. But the event will ſhew, that though it 
be always good to joyn fear to clemency, it is always hurtful to couple it with deſperation. 
When the Spanzſb forces wete brought into that Province, the people therefore grew into ſuch 
horror of them, asdeſpairing either to obtain forgiveneſs if they ſhould demand it, or to have 
it made good unto them though they ſhould have it promiſed, they reſolved to maintain by all 
- poſſible means their begun Revolt. | 
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The Cities of Holland, which areup in Arms, endeavour to get Arnſterdam to joyn with them ; which 
not being able to do, they imploy force againſt it, Fredrick of Toledo goes thither himſelf in per- 
ſon, and ſecures it from all danger, He ſeeks to be received into Harlem, and to put a garriſon in- 
t0 it, Thoſe of the Torn ſeem at firſt to incline therennto, and sfterwards refuſe to do it, Frederick 
layes ſiege unto the City, The ſituation of Harlem. A Fort is planted by thoſe of Harlem without 
the Town : "tis taken by the Spaniards, who alſo cut off a ſucconr. They aſſault the Town in an im- 
petnons, but diſorderly manner, aud are repulſed with great loſl, Freſh aid is brought into the City. 
Extraordinary Cold and Froſt, The Hollanders extraordinary dextrouſneſs and agilityupon the Ice, 
Great ſufferings amongſt the Kings men: They fear to be neceſſitated to retreat, but the Duke of Alva 
will not conſent thereunto, The Beſiegers make therefore the greater oppoſition, and the Beſieged the 
zreater reſiſtance, Valiant afions both by Sea and Land by both Parties. A Naval Battel, where- 
in the Kings men have the better, A ſore faminein Harlem. Succoxr ſeit by Orange, but route 
by the Spaniards. The City is ſurrendred : Severe puniſhments is inflited. New things happen this 
mean while in Zealand, The Spaniards mutiny in Holland, Their unfortunate ſiege of Alkmar : 
and no leſs unfortunate ſucceſs by Sea. The Duke of Alva, and the Duke Medina-Celi depart from 
Flanders. Recheſens the Commendador General of Caſtile, js made Governor of Flanders, 


N the almoſt general Inſurre&ion of Holland, it is not to be believed how conſtant the 

City ot Amſterdam kept in their obcdience to the Church and King. And her conſtancy 

is ſo much the more to be praiſed, for that all the reft of the Cities, that were up in 

Arms, endeavoured by all means poſſible to draw her over to fide 'with them. They 

fhrit uſed fair means 3 and then betook themſelvesto force. They infeſted hex Ter- 

ritorics with armed men 3 and indamaging her more by Sea than by Land, they.had burnt ma- 
ny of her Ships in the Port, and did, as it were, befiege her with theirs on that fide, Frederick 
removed ſuddenly theretore from Naerden to Amſterdam, and ſecured the City on the Land fide. 
He endcavoured to dothe like on that fide wich lay towards the Sea : he {ent ſomemen againlt 
the Encmies Ships, hoping, by means of the Ice to be able to aſſault them near at hand, and to- 
indamage them. But the Enemy breaking the Ice, and making, as it were, a Ditchabout them 
for their defence, kept theKings men aloof off, and preſerved their Ships tree from any harm. 
So as Frederick highly commending thoſe of Amfterdam tor their loyalty, and ſatisfying the City, 
by not putting any forreign Garriſon into it, reſolved to proceed in that Province as he had be- 
gun, by his Forces. He would notwithſianding firſt uſe fair means, accompanied with threats : 
And to this purpoſe perſwaded the City of Amſterdam to mediate with the reft. The neareſt 
and chietelſt of them were Harlem : And ſo far did this City exceed all the other Cities of Ho!- 
land in Prerogatives as in the new eretion of Biſhopricks, the Epiſcopal Sea of that Province 
{hould have becn placed there. Thoſe of Harlem ſeemed to take in good part the Amiterdamniſt 
interceſſion 3 and ſent ſome of their Inhabitents, who were beſt affected to the Church and 
to the King, to treat with Frederick, in Amſterdam : And the Treaty was already believed 
to be as goodas agreed on, wherein was contained, That they ſhould receive a Spanith Gar- 
riſon. When the Harlem men ſuddenly changed their minds, would needs fall off, and break 
the Treaty, The Scais not ſoagitated with Winds, as arc the Common People with Paſſion : 
| N | They 
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They are blind in their conſultations, and more blind in their reſolutions and with incredible 
fcklemeſs, on a {udden turn their love into hatred, and their hatred into love. 

We told you before, that the Prince of Orange was come to ſettle himſelf in Holland, not ons 
ly as ina Province whereof he had formerly been Governor, and wherein he was ſtill acknow- 
ledged to be fo, but as inthe chief Seat of his deſigns: And therefore he ceaſed not by all poſ- 
ſible art to foment the troubles, which were already begun there. Under him Captain /e- 
bald Ripert was Governour of Harlem, born in Friefland ; and who depended upon Orange more 
by the ſubordination of his ſenſe, than of his Office. This man aſſembling the multitude to= 
octher, whilſt they were hotteſt in concludiug with the Spaniards, with a loud voice ſpake thus 
unto them, | 

Shall private Frand be now thus falſly cloaked by publick, zeal ? Shall the Tyranny exerciſed by the 
Dike of Alva bethus adhered to under pretence of Obedience due unto the King ? anJ to ſhun the peril of 
Siege, as is ſpeciouſly pretended, ſhall we with greater danger receive Spaniards into this City ? which if 
we do, who ſhall 508 us of their truth ? or rather, why ſhould not we by their uſual cuſtomes aſſure 
our ſelves of their perfidionſneſs The Streets of Malines, Zutphen, and Naerden run yet with 
blood, their houſes ſmoke yet with fire , and the groans occaſioned by a thouſand other hoſtile atts of 
theirs in thoſe places , without regard either to Articles agreed upon, or Promiſes ſworn untd, are yet 
every where heard ? Why ſhould not we of Harlem rather do as they of Amſterdam have done ? the 
Inhabitants whereof would not admit of a Spaniſh Garriſon , but will maintain their Loyalty to the 
King by their own proper Malitia, Tt is beſt for us to do ſo likewiſe , and ſo thinks the Prince of 
Orange, who is Governour of this Province, and ſo well affetted to this City, The Prince of 
Orange, whe, after having run ſuch grievous dangers, and ſuffered ſo much hardneſs for the com= 
mon ſervice of his Country, is at laſt come to fix himſelf here amongſt us, to make our Cauſe more 
bis than his own; and by which he deſires the King may he obeyed rather than by any other 3 but by the 
mildneſs of our own Lawes , and not by the violence of Strangers. For if then the Spaniards will 
try their power by a Siege, and we ſhall endeavour to withſtand them, and do it more by the walls of 
our breaſts than of our City, our Cauſe will doubtleſly be ſo juſt, as we ſhall not doubt of the ſucceſs, 
But come what will come, how much better will it be to die once in defence of our Liberty, than a thous 
ſand times every day in undergoing the miſeries of an intollerable ſlavery £ 

When Ripert ;had thus ſpoken, Lancelot Brederode fiept forward, one of the moſt,_ honourable 
men of the Province, and beſt eſteemed of in that City 3 and ſeconded Ripert with equal eth=- 
cacy. Inkindling Scdition the forwardnefs of a few is ſuthcient againſt the Lukewarmneſs 
of a many : and thus it then fell out. Some others, who were openly of Orange his Faction, 
followed theſe two Chicftains, and changing the reſolution, which was already almoſt agreed 
on, it was &ncluded, That inſtead of a Spaniſh Garriſon, ſome Companies of a German 
Regiment, who by order from the Rebels in Ho/land were raiſed by Collonel Muller, ſhould 
be received into the City, Hereticks where not wanting within the Walls, who growing 
bold upon ſuch an occaſion, flew ſuddenly to ſome Churches, and turn'd them to their own 
uſe. Nordid the rage of the Seditious ftop here : They would have thoſe to be impriſon- 
ned, who were gone to treat with the Spaniards, and not long after they cruelly put them 
to death : whereat Orange was not diſpleaſed, for that the Harlemilts being thereby the 
deeper = in guilt , they deſpair the more of pardon from the King. At the hearing of fo 
unexpected an alteration, Frederick, of Toledo was highly incens'd, and his Father more high- 
ly, who had heard news thereof at Bruſſels. They made no long delay, . Frederick moved at 
the ſame inſtant with the Kings Army towards Harlem, and with great refalution prepared 
to beficge it. Harlem lies in a large plain, divided every where into lovely Meadows 3 the 
ground in Holland being uſually fitter for paſture than for ſeed. On the one fide it hath a 
Wood nigh at hand, which is but very little, and ſerves rather for pleaſure than for tiring. 
On another fide the River Sparen runs within the Walls; which waſhing the walls on the 
outlide with another branch, that preſently joyns with the former, makes that part of the Ci- 


ty anIſland. Towards the South this River communicates with a great Lake called Har- 


lem Meer, and towards the Weſt with a large Gulph called Tie, which entring into other 
greater Gulphs, falls not into, but is rather incloſed by the Ocean. The City is provided 
of a good Ditch and good Walls , not flanked according to the modern faſhion, but with 
great Towers after the ancient wont. The circuit thereof is great 3 it is very well peo- 
pled : and to the number of Inhabitants, as well in private, as in publick, doth the conditi- 
dition of the Edifices anſwer. Near this City, almoſt at equal diſtance, within halt a dayes 
journey lies two of the Chiefeſt Towns of Holland, Amſterdam on the Eaſt, and on the South 
Leyden. The latter conſpired with the others in the Inſurrection 3 and Orange was himſelf 
then in it.to the cnd that he might be nearer to afſift the Harlemiſts, both with adv ice and tor- 
ces. . Amſterdam on the contrary, was wholly as hath been ſaid, for the King 3 as was like- 
wiſe the contiguous Province of Utricht : and from that fide theretore was the Spaniſh Camp 


to be furniſhed with all things neceſſary for the Siege. Frederick, endeavoured therefore firſt 


to ſecure the Paſſes on that tide. One of which was of greater importance than the reſt, 
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and lay nearer Harlem, bcing two little Villages, betwixt which runs the river Sparen, 
and which by reaſon of the neighbourhood thereof are called, the one Sparendam, the o- 
ther Sparenwoude, In this place there was a Fort, built by the Rebels of Holland, which 
being loſt, and again re-taken, was better munited by them than before. Frederick, pur- 
poſcd to poſſeſs himſelf of this Fort; but as much as he defircd to gain it, as much did 
the Harlemilſts ſtrive to keep it from being loſt. It was now about the beginning of De- 
cemberz and thc Cold falling out more carly, and more bitter that year than uſually, the 
waters were in all parts very hard frozen, This made much for the Spaniards in a 
faulting the Fort for the water in the ditch being frozen over, and the earth hardened 
by the cold, which before was ſoft and ſpongy, they might therefore the eafilyer draw 
near it. Frederick ſought firſt notwithſtanding to inform himſelf better of the Forts 
conditions, and of the enemy intentions. To this end he ſent forth Roderigo Zappata 
with a party of Harquebuſicrs. Which when the Harlemiſts ſaw, they forthwith fallied 
out couragiouſly, and made the Spaniards retreat : and in this action Zzppatz loſt an 
Arm. 

This did not flacken, but did more inflame the Spaniards. They therefore ſoon after 
afſaultcd the Fort on two ſides at once, and the Harlemitts came forth the {econd time to defend 
It : But the number of the latter was neither cqual to the others, nor yet their valour: fo as 
they did rathcr yield than hight, And the Spaniards ccaſed not, till patling over the ditch upon 
the icc. and ſtil] preifing harder upon the Harlemitſts, they entred the Fort joyntly with them 3 
where they flew many, and cafily drove out the reſt, The Spaniards incouraged hereby, drew 
ncar the City, and begirt it on ſundry parts. The Kings Army conlified not of above 12000 
foot, but all of them choice ſouldiers, and mightily putt up by their ſo many proſperous ſuc-. 
ccfics. There were about 6000 Spaniards, 3500 Germans, and the reft Walloons. They 
brought but 4co horſe to the fiege, part Lances, part Dragoons, which were as many as they 
ncedcd, reſpect bcing had to the Country, and to the ſeaſon, As Frederick advanced, and as 
he dividcd his quarters, he underltood that Lamay came from Leydens ſide to bring a good ſuc- 
cour to the City. He brought with him the remainder of the German Regiment which was 
raifed by Muller, and ſome other Companies of French and Engliſh, which might make 3000 
foot, with ſome picces of Artillery, and ſome viduals, Frederick, hearing this, hafted to 
mcet the enemy : a thick cloud favourcd both the parties, each of them thinking the better 
to colceal themſelves by the obſcurity thereof 3 and to fall upon the contrary party at una- 
warcs : But the cvent proved bctter tor the Kings men. The encounter was near the Town 
of Berchenrode, where the buſineſs laſted not long 3 for the Kings men were ſo much the better 
both in numbers, valour and diligence, as the enemy were quickly routed. Many of them 
were lain, and the reſt diſpertt : they loſt their Artillery, many Colours, all their Baggage, 
and all the proviſion which they brought. Frederick, returning to order the ſiege, choſe tor his 
quarters a certain Hoſpital, with ſome few houſes of a Burrough, which an{wercd upon one of 
the Gatcs of the City called de 12 Croce, and kept with him all the Spaniards. On this fide 
a grcat battery was ſoon prepared. But this fituation which was the moſt commodious for 
guartcr, was not ſo for battery 3 for the Gate was tenced by a good Ravelin, and the Wall was 
there alſo more detenſable, On the fide oppoſite to them, which looked towards Leyden, the 
rclt were Guartered, with little or no commodity of covert, But the Wall being weaker on 
that {:de, and worſe-flankt, therefore the oppugning on that fide might be the eaftier. This 
error was rather deſpiſed then not known. The Spaniards could not perſwade themſelves 
t that the Harlemitis would throw open their Gates at the very firſt thunder of their Canon, 
2 they had done in other places which they had lately taken. And they were the more con- 
!*:mcd hcrein by their double good ſucceſs of taking the Fort, and keeping back the relief. So 
£5 not obſcrving the Military proccedings in fieges, and too ſcorntully neglecting to make their 
Trenches, ſo to draw near by degrees (as 1s uſual) under their Rampires3 they reſolved to 
fall immediately to the battery ot the ſaid gate de [a Croce, and of its Ravelin, They placed 
fixtcen picce of great Canon againtlt that tide, and on the 18 of December began a very herce 
Battcry. So great was thc hrit daysrain, as they of Harlem could hardly work upon the Ra- 
velin and the Gate, But the night following they did fo well provide for all things neceſſary. 
as they mantully made good the defence to the great praiſe in particular of Captain Stein- 
back. Mwul.crs Lieutenant, who had the cuſtody of the Ravelin. They continued therefore to 
play n.orc tierccly with their Canon from without. 1! Signor della Crefſontera commanded the 
Artillcry, and Captain Barto/omy Campi, an Italian, waschict Ingenier of the Army 3 a man, 
greatly cticcmcd in that profeition, The fouldiersſ{cemed very defirous to proceed to the affanlt 
They were cgg'd on by anger, hatred, anddcfire of booty 3 but c{pecially by finding fo obtti- 
natc a rctittance in the Harlcmitts, The Ingenier Campi made a portable bridge, and the rumcs 
being, till made greater by the Batteries, the Tolledan not contented with the commodity 
which the ice afforded him, commanded that the bridge ſhould be drawn over the Ditch. 

Yet tor the bettcr diſcovery, he made Captain, Franciſco Vargas advance with 150 Harquebn- 
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ſicrs, all Spaniards. The reli of the foot ſaid not to expect orders, but ere it wastime to fall 
on, they advanced. Three could hardly march a breatt upon the bridge, yet the ſouldiers ſtriy- 
ing who ſhould enter firſt thereupon, and cagernel(s prevailing more with them than diſcipline, 
they came in ſuch diſorder, as one hindred another 3 and they could not advance, becauſe the 
breach wasnot ſb great as that the bridge could reach unto it. This mean while a furious 
tempeſt of muſquet-ſhot, of fire, and of Canon powred down upon them trom the City, they 
lying open with their ſquadrons upon the ſide of the ditch, and making themſelves too near a 
mark for the wounds which they received. Yet were they ſo tranſported with the fury of af- 
faulting, as forgetting their obedience to their Commanders, they would not retreat. Infomuch 
as the Camp-maſter Romero, who was both greatly beloved and feared by them, was forc'd to 
£0 to them, and bitterly chiding them, toſay. 

IV hat raſÞneſs, or rather what Frenſie is it that cauſeth you do thus ? Are theſe errors learnt in the 
Dube of Alva's Military ſchool ? Do men go to aſſaults by the air ? Will you ſuffer your ſelves thus 
to be ſlain, when you are uot able to fight ? being made a But, or rather a laughing-ſtock to theſe Re- 
bels, who ſecure within their Rampires, mack, you whilſt they wound you ? Shall you not have occa=- 
ſions enough to puniſh their perfidiouſneſs ? Lay aſide now then that violence wherewith you are 
blinded. 1, who have ſo often ſhar'd with you in victory, will at this time ſhare willingly with 

ou in loſs, 

Y Thus gt laſt they retreated 3 but they left little leſs then 200 dead behind them, whereof 
one Captain and ſome Enijgns. The Spaniards by this {ſucceſs found their error of their Opini- 
on touching the taking of Harlem : So as finding it now to be as hard, as they thought it catie 
betore, they reſolved to forcgo all manner of action, till they were largely prov ided of all 
things ncceſlary tolead on the liege at leiſure, To this end {uch ordersas was requiſite were 
given in the ncighbouring Cities of Amſterdam and Urritcht : But it was not ſo ealic to bring 
provilions to the Camp, becauſe the Rebel Holl anders intcliingall the ways, did all they could to 
hinder them. A moneths ſpace paſt over therefore, bctore the Kings mendid any thing of con- 
{ideration concerning the ſiege. In which interim the Harlemiſts received a ſuccour of 800 
French and Walloon Foot, who had been at the defence of Mons, led on by Signior di Seryas, 
togcthcr with good ſtorc of ammunition and victuals. The enemy grew ſo proud upon this ſuc- 
cc{s, as becoming rather inſolent than audacious, they appearcd openly upon the Walls, jecring 
and ſcoftng at the Spaniards, And joyning impiety to their infolence, they cauſed themſelves 
to be ſeen in uſual places, as it were in Proceſhon, with Prieſts and Friars habits upon them, 
with Mitres and other Church-accoutrements, contending who could beſt expreſs their hatred 
to the Spaniſh Nation , or their derifion to the Church and Catholick Religion. And 
this their heretical trenſie grew to that height, as expoſing in that wicked Scene the ſacred 
Images, and chicfly ſuch as were moſt frequented in the Churches, they made them a mark to 
be ſhot at, and tinally cut them all to peeces with their ſwords. This mean while the Kings 
mcn, when they had made neceflary provifions, deſirous to redeem the time they had loſt, they 
betook themſelves with all fervency to the fiege 3 intending notwithſtanding to purſue it, not 
with imimaturc aſſaults, but with well ordercd patience, Whereupon opening their Trenches, 
they diligently perſucd them: The Battery followed 3 which they made not in the former place, 
but placcd it again{i the Curtain which ran between the Gate de 1zCroce, and that of $1, 
which lay ncareft the Camp on the right hand. They madea great breach therein 3 and yet 
thoſe within did {o well repair it, as they without thought it not yet ht to tall to an aſſault, 
And bccaule the Curtain was too well fenced by the aforeſaid Ravelin, therefore 1t *twas thought 
abſolutely ncccflary to bereave the Defendants of fo great an advantage. Leaving then the 
Battery for a while, they came ina ſhort time to the entrance of the Ditch : here their whole 
cndcavour was againft the Ravelin 3 For going the longeſt way about, but yet the mot ſecure, 
they would advance by degrees with the pick-axe, ſpade, and mines, and thus drive the enemy 
trom thence. At lafi they made themſelves maſters of it, but with no leſs expence of blood then 
of times fuch valour did they within ſhew, and plaid fo often their parts rather of Afaulters 
then atiaulted. The Harlemiſts Joli not their courage, though they had loſt their Ravelin 3 But 
their diligence increating anſwerable to their danger, they ran ſuddenly from every place, wo- 
men as well as men, to tortihe the gate de 1a Croce, which, the Ravelin being loft, lay altogether 
OPCN. . They did the like to the Curtain which wasaJready battered, and which ran as hath been 
{aid toward the gate $1], And fearing leatt the Kings men ſhould play likewiſe upon the other 
Curtain on the left hand, which joyncd with the next gate called S, Fohns gate, they fell indu- 
{triouſly to repair that fide alſo 3 not omitting any labour cither in making of Ditches, Tra- 
verſes, Countermines, and other Inventions, which are uſually found out by the moſt indufirious 
Dcetendant, againſt the molt cunning Oppoſers. But they without lay at too much diſadvantage 
in compariſon of thoſe that were within. The Kings men, by rcaſon of the Enemies conti- 
nual excurſions, came hardly by their victuals: Great ſtore of men were required to condut 
them 3 the remainder were not able to maintain the ficge well : And together with other 
harathips, bemg mightily tormented by the cold, their numbers leſſened every day, by fickneſs, 
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death, and running away. The Hzrlemiſts, on the contrary, did abound in warlike men ; 


they were cafily ſuccourcd with men and victuals 3 their Houſes ſaved them from injuries ot 


the weather 3 and the ice was not of greater uſe to the Kings Camp for ordering the Country, 
then it was to them by affording them means to bring all ncceſfaries into the City. It is not to 
be faid how dexterous the Ho!landers are upon the ice. Their Country (as we have often (aid ) 
is full of fianding waters 3 which are uſually frozen oyer every year, though they bz not ſo ex- 
ccthve there as in other leſs humid and watry Countries. The waters do therefore then loſe 
their nature 3 and the uſe of the Boats changed into the like of Chariots, thoſe Fields of ice 
asif they were ſo much firm land, are travelPd on by men and horſes. Thcir Chariots are 
uſually little, and drawn but by one Horſe 3 they arc not born upon wheels, but upon little 
joylis or rafters, according to thoſe fledges which are uſcd in Lombardy. Their men arelike- 
wiſe very ingenious in going a great pace, and yet very ſafe upon the ice : They harneſs the 
whole length of their feet with ſleek and narrow irons, bowing a little outward inthe part be- 
fore they govern themſelves upon theſe, and upon theſe wings (it Imay fo call them) they ra- 
ther flie then walk, their courſe being then © faſt as it can hardly be followed by theeye. Nor 
is the uſe hereof leſs practiſed by women then by men 3 nay. in contentions which have ſome- 
times hapned herein between both ſexes, the women have often had the better : The women 
there find no trouble at all in running upon the ice 3 but at theſame time when they go faſteſt, 


_ do fome one or other of their womanly works. By means then of theſc Chariots or Sledges, 
the Harlemiſts received whatſoever they needed: they came in troops upon that great neigh- | 


bouring Lake call'd Harlem-meer. All that tide is call'd by that name,which looks moſt upon the 
City, whereinto the River Sparen enters on that fide, And becauſe the fame Lake comesalmoſt 
as neer Leyden on another part, it is there called Leyden-meer, This communication between 
Leyden and Harlem by means of this Lake, turniſhed the beficged with all things neceſſary 3 who 
with frequent excurſions received in their fuccours, and oft times made the Kings men repent 
the goingabout to hinder them. Nordid Orange torbear to bring in ſuch aids into the City as 
he could by the uſual land-way. But to ſecure the ſuccours the better from thoſe parts, he made 
a Fort be erected almoſt halt way between Leyden and Harlem, whither bringing the proviſi- 
ons, he conveyed them eaſilier from thence to the befteged. But the Kings men, though up- 
on ſuch diſadvantagious terms, ceaſed not to purſue what they thad begun: They purſued to 
batter the broken walls, and to endeavour the underminding themz hoping thereby to 
make the breach more commodious, and conſequently the afſault more eafie, On the con- 
trary the Defendants were not lels vigilant in uting all poſſible means to obviate all the Enemies 
endeavours, and make them invalid. To Mines without they oppoſed Mines within, meeting 
thus with them, ſpoiling them and ſpringing them : They repaired the walls where they were 
amiſs. ' So as they no ways feared the threats of being aſſaulted from without. 

This mean while December ended, and the new year of 1573. began, which was remarkable 
in Flanders particularly for this Siege which we now deſcribe. It laſted about ſeven moneths3 
the accidents wereas various, at the time was long and they doubted oft-times moſt of the 
victory. who at laſt got it. We notwithſtanding will only ſer down the chiet accidents which 

. "hr of the ſtory it (elf 1o requiring it, and the worthineſs of future 
things calling us with too much reaſon trom obſerving every {maller accident, But to return to 
the Seige. As vigilant as the Kings men were in providing that victuals might be ſafely brought 
to the Camp, the Enemy were altogether as induſtrious in endeavouring to hinder them. To 
this purpoſe they ſent a good number of ſouldiers to poſſeſs themſelves of one of the 
moſt important Paſſes towards Naerdam and Amſterdam. And they were led on by one 
Antonio Pittore, who had the chiet hand in-the ſurprifal of Mons, when Count Lodowick 
of Naſſaw entred it, as we then obſerved. But notice hereof being brought to Amſterdam, 
the Townſmen ſent forth ſouldiers enough to hinder the ſucceſs, who mecting with the ene- 
my, routed them and flew many of them, in particular Antonio Pittore was there flain 3 and 
the Spaniards in ſcorn of his miſdeed, threw his head into the City, together with the head 
of another who wascallcd the King, and who was much eltcemedot by the Harlemifts, Who 
incenſt by thisaQtion, were not long inrcſenting it. They choſe out twelve of thoſe priſoners 
which they had of the Kings Army, and cutting off their heads, they put them into a barrel, 
and rouling it down the walls, made it fall into the Spaniards Trenches, with this Inſcriptt- 
on upon it. 

This Tribute of the tenth penny is ſent bythe Harlemiſts to the Duke of Alva 3 and for uſe-money, 
they have ſent the twelfth, + 

This cruel a& was anſwered by another no leſs cruel from without 3 for ſome of their men 
were in their fight hung up by the head and the heels, and they ſoon atter ſerved ſome of the 
Kings men with the ſame ſauce. So much doth the fury of war inrage men minds, elpecially 
of {ich war, where rebellion is puniſhed on one fide, and maintained on the other. This mean 
while the number of ſouldicrs within the City was mightily increaſed. Eciides the Townlt- 
men, there were there 4000 foot, many of which were Germans, French, and Engliſh. And 
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Orange ceaſcd not to labour hard in all the neighbouring Countrics, the raiſing of fo potent 
a ſuccour as by open force might make the Spaniards raiſe their Siege. The beſieged growing 
therefore daily more jolly, made frequent excurtions : and made one {> tierce againſt the Ger- 
man quarter of the Kings Camp, as they drove them from one houſe, wounded and flew ma- 
ny of them, and put allthe reti intogreat confuſion. They fallied forth yet more furiouſly 
a few daycs after againſtthe Spaniſh quarters, and endeavourcd mainly to recoverthe Ravelin 
which they had lott 3 and fo far forward did their courage carry them, as they had almoſt nai]- 
ed up the Canons mouthsas they ſtood upon the battery. Burt being valiantly withſtood, they 
re-cntred the City without reaping any advantage. Theaction was notwithſtanding very 
eallant, and coſt much blood on both ſides. Frederickon the contrary (till incouraging his men 
the more, reſolved to raiſe the Ravelir. which they had taken, fo high as it might command, 
and hinder the works within : and having cauſed muchearth to be brought to that purpoſe, 
he planted two pieces of Artillery upon it, but.the good did not anſwer expectation, ſo well 
did the beſieged behave themſelves on that behalf, The Kings men grew this mean while 
every day fewer by reaſon of their ſufferings. Signor della Creſſoniera, who had the charge of 
the Artillery wasdead of ſickneſs. Signor Norchermes being wounded, could not have ſuch di- 
ligence uſcd inhis cure as was requiſite, many other Spaniſh Othcers of quality wcre found 
miſſing, as alſo many of other Nations. And in hne, the affairs of the Army were reduced to 


ſuch terms, as the ſucceſs of the buſineſs began greatly to be feared. Yet the Duke of Alvz's. 


inſtructions to his Son was ſtill more peremptory : Though in caſe the Siege ſhould draw out 
in length, he had written effectually to Spain to have two old Brigades of that Nation ſent 
him,. who were then in Traly; and raiſcd new 'men in the neighbouring County of Burgrndy. 
Frederick, delayed not then to make one tryal more betore his men were con{umed. Reſolving 
therefore to give a herce aſſault in divers places at once, againſt that ſide which ran from St. 
Fobns gateto that of /a Croce, and to the other of $11, on which fide, as we have already ſaid, 
the Kings men had opened their Trenches, made Batteries, and wrought in the Ditches , 
the determination was thus put in execution. The three Spaniſh Camp-Maſters, Roderigo de 
Tolledo, . Julian Romero , and Conſalvo de Bracamonte took upon thoſe to aſſault with the foul- 
diers of thcir Brigades, one of them the gate de 12 Croce, and the other two the two next 
tides on the right hand, and on the left. Signor di Bigli with ſome Walloones of his Regi- 
ment, was appointed againſt a work which fenced St. Fohns gate, and ſuch orders were gi- 
ven as were requiſite ſo to annoy thoſe within at once, both from the Ravelin, and the hit- 
teſt places of the Ditch, as they thould not beable to hinder thoſe without, who were to get 
upon the Breach. All theſe direQions were valiantly performed by the Kings men 3 But 
the Beſieged ſhewed no leſs vallour on their fide 3 running with vigilancy and courage 
whether ſoevcr danger called them. So as it behoved the Kings men at aſt to fall off, with 
a conſiderable loſs, tor aboye three hundred of them were ſlain, and in particular many of 
Bigli”'s men, which met with the greateſt difficulties, and moſt reſiſtance. In this aſſault Ro-= 
derigo de Toledo was ſorcly wounded, and Captain Lorenſo Perea was ſlain, with ſome other in- 
feriour Officers, It cannot be ſaid how afflicted the Kings Camp was at this unfortunate 
ſucceſs. And the affair growing every day more doubtful, Frederick, thought good to hear 
the opinion of the Chict Commanders herein. Many of them ſhewed very little hopes of any 
good ſucceſs. 

That the difficulties of the-$ iege were now greater without than within, That the cold was very 
extream 3 and the ſeaſon a greater enemy than the enemies ſelf. That they ſuffered all other greater 
ſtraits in their lodgings and in their victuals : that their men were but few, being more conſumed 
by ſufferings than by aftion. That on the contrary , there was great plenty of all things in the Ci- 
ty 3 that they were every day ſtrengthened with new aids, and appeared ſtill more obſtinate in their 
defence 3 whence it was to be concluded, that either the Siege was never to have an end, or if it were 
to have any, the Conqueror would at laſt be greater loſer than the conquered. That it was then better 
to withdraw the Army as ſoon as they could, and wiſely to prevent greater neceſſities, leſt they might 
unfortunately be prevented to their ſhame. 

But it was again alledged on the contrary. That wpon the ſucceſs of this Siege, the conſoquen- 
ces of future Steges did depend, That it was not to be believed that the obſtinacy of the Rebels 
in Holland was to be allay'd by this alone. How much would other Cities -be incouraged, iſ 
they ſhould ſee the Siege baſely raiſed from before this ? That the injuries of the ſeaſon were not eter- 
nal : that the worſt weather was ſucceeded by better. And that from the natural humidity of tha! 
Climate, it might be hoped that ſome one night the ice would be quite difperſed, That new mei1 
would quickly come from Spain, new Levies might be ſoonermade in Flanders : that then the Sicg- 
might be laid cloſſer, and careto be had for the advancement of proviſions for the Camp, That ſuc- 
cours being cut off, the Town would ſon fall into their hands 3 neither conld the Kings loſſes be ſo 
great = this occaſion, but they may be largely recompenced in future atchievements , 

Frederick repreſented theſe different opinions to the Duke his Fathcr , deſirous to know 
his opinion, which he would fully obſerve. The Duke quickly anſivercd in terms whic!: 
191 
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might make it doubtful whether his Paternal, or Military Authority tway'd him moſt. 
That he ſhould be ſure to perſue and finiſh the Siege, unlefi be would ſhew himſelf unworthy of 
Spaniſh blood, unworthy of his blood ; and of having the Command of thoſe Forces, which when they 
ſhould have reduced Holland, would without any difficulty do the like to all the reſt of Flanders. 
That the hardeſt enterpriſes was alwayes the moſt glorious, And that in great Sieges the number of 
dayes was not to be conſidered, but the advantageous conſequences. That he ſhould now endeavour that 
by Famine, which hitherto he could not effett by the ſword : And to this end be ſhould uſe all dis 
ligence to keep the Town from being relieved from any part. That this might be done by new men, who 
ſhould be ſuddenly ſent him, That all places muſt yield at laſt if not ſuccoured z and that in ſuch 
a caſe, the moſt obſtinate defendants become uſually the moſt abject, That the event of this Siege 
world ſerve for an example to all the reſt of Holland. And that finally he ſhould ſet before him aVidto= 
ry, wherein it would be queftionable, whether he ſhould have done mare ſervice to God and to his King, or 
won more glory to himſelf and to his Family. 
Frederick, tinding himſelf as well ſhent, as admoniſhed by his Father, grew more hot than 
ever in the enterpriſe : And when the Dukes anſwer was made known to the Army it can- 
not be ſaid how all their minds were enlivened. Frederick, together with all the other Com- 
manders, reſolved with redoubled diligence chiefly to ſtudy how to keep Victuals from the 
City. Andin the interim Bernardo de Mendoſa was diſpatched away into Spain, to procure 
Ordcrs from the King to the Governour of Milan, to the end that the two old betore menti- 
oned Spaniſh Erigadoes, which were in that State, ſhould be ſent from thence, together with 
ſome number of Horſe, into Flanders, as ſoon as poſſible might be. This is that Mendoſa who 
did fo nobly write the War of the Low-Countries in his own language, during all the time 
that he ftaid there 3 and who, paſſing from the managing of Arms to the like of Civil At- 
fairs, was employed by the King in Ambaſſies to England and France, The affairs of the 
Siege went on thus when on a ſudden, about the midſt of February,” the ſeaſon grew more 
temperate, and the cold turning into moiſture, the waters returned/ to their former being <- 
and with the change of the weather, the whole order of the war began/to change. At hrſt 
the ice would not ſuffer the water to be diſtinguiſht from dry land 3 ahd therefore it might 
be ſaid, that all that was done then, was done by land : But the ice being thaw'd, the chief- 
eſt future actions were to be done by water 3 by reaſon of the commodiouſneſs which the Ene- 
my would receive, of being releived by the means of that great Lake before ſpoken of, and of 
the neceſſity the Rings men would beput to of hindring them by the ſame way. It was not 
long ere the events were ſeen on both ſides. Haxdly was the Ice gone, when many Veſlels 
might be ſeen to appear upon the Leyden-Meer, which fell into the Harlem-Meer; and entring 
from thence into the River of Sparen, brought good'xelicf to the City. - The River where it 
falls into the Lake, forms a little Iſland, wherein the Harlemiſts had wiſcly built a Fort, which 
was called the Fort of Ficoz foreſeeing how much it would avail them to be maſters of that 
place. Here then as in a ſafe Haven they received thoſe ſuccours, which came utually from 
Leyden, and from another Town not far from thence called Saſſene. But the Kings men did 
not deter oppoſing them. Count Boſſi prepared ſuddenly many Boats in Amſterdam, and quick- 
ly entred the Lake alſo with a good Naval ſtrength. His ſhips , as likewiſe thote of the 
Enemy were not very deep in the bottom, by reaſon the Lake was, ſhallow: Each of them 
had likewiſe built ſome in the form of Gallies, which being the cafiler guided by Qaxs, were 
more ſerviccable to the reſt, which. uſed only fails. Thus the whole: balk, of the Siege was 
brought - to conflicts by water, and to endeavour the way interchangeably -to bring, ing orito 
keep out ſuccour. At firit, they, were but-Parties 3 but at laſt when the Veſſels on both. ſides 
were increaſed, they turn'd to Battels: fortune and valour making theſucceſſes alternate,z ſome- 
times the one fide, ſometimes the othes getting the better, The Kings party: did notwith- 
ſanding prevail for the molt part 3 which, being furniſht, from Amterdam with-whatſoever 
Boſſ could delire, and he performing his part gallantly; the Harlemiſts:hegan to be in;ſ{cargity 
of Vickuals. Boſſ# had placed ſqme Forts on the Eaſt fide of; the Lake, under the ſhelter, where- 
of his Ships might lie they . where not far from the little Ifland, where the atpxelaid Fort of 
Fico ſtood. Here did the skirmiſhes often; happen; But 'the Kings men could not ſamuch hin- 
der the Enemy, but that ſome of their Ships ſicaling fromthe conflict might get in fately un» 
der that Fort, and from thence might fall into the River, . and come afterwards very. ately, to 
the City 3 to which purpoſe the Harlewifts. had fortified: that ſide of the River which was nea- 
reli the Town, with other Works. The Kings men made then no longer delay theyilikewiſe 
raiſed ſome works on the contrary fide; the better to diliurb-the paſſage of the Enemirs,. ' 
Soon attcr a new Battel tell out upqn. the Lake 5 and it was the lati, and greater. than any: 
other that had preceded. The Harlemiſts Elect conſificd; of a hundred and fifty failz the: Kings 
were not full out one hundred : but the quality of theſes did out do the: others quantity-: ; The 
Conflict was bloody, and the victory far -a while doubttulz, which at laſt lean'd towards :the 
Catholicks, ,to the great praiſe of Boſſein particular. The Rebels Naval Forces were hereby (6 
much weakned, as the Kings men met not afterwards with any reſiftance in the Lake, =>» 
| ore 
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Fort de Ficofell preſently afterwards intothe Spaniards hands 3 and thus the City was ftraitly 
befieged. But this mean while other military ations by land ceaſed not. The Harlemiſts 
abonnded in Souldiers, 25 hath been faid : And therefore often annoying the Kings Camp with 
bold Sallies, they fiercely aſſaulted now one, now another Quarter 3 and made one ſo furious 
Aſfault upon the German quarter, as entring by violence into their Fortifications 3 they ſlew 
many. and wounded more 3 and bearing away with them ſome Colours, and ſome peeces of 
Aritillery, they returned in triumph to the City. Nor ſhewed they leſs valour in refifting the 
Spaniards on the other fide who continued their former labour with ſecure ſlowneſs, leſt they 
might fall again into fruitleſs impetuoſity. They endeavoured to annoy them within, andto 
hinder the Works, which the Harlemifts continually there made from the Platform, which ( as 
hath been faid ) they made upon the Ravelin. But on the contrary, the Harlemiſts having 
planted ſome of their Artillery againſt the Plattorm, they much indamaged it, and ſlew the en- 

incer Campi, which was a very conſiderable loſs to the Kings Army. In fine it appear'd that 
ye Spaniards had but ſmall hopes to do any good by oppugning, though Frederick ordered all 
things, asifhe meant to end the ſiege by a general aſſault, His principal care therefore was, to 
keep out all relief; in which he was ſtill more encouraged. He had already received a good 
recruit of. men for the Baron of Cleveraw had brought 1000 Foot unto the Camp, who were 
raiſed in Burgony; and ſome other Walloons were come thither out of Bigli*'s, and Mandrapones 
Regiments, and the two Spaniſh Brigadoes, that were fent for from T:aly, were already on their 
march for Flanders, But if the Kings men made more uſe of Famine than of the Sword to 
overcome, the Harlemiſts ſought no leſs to famiſh them, and to overcome them with their 
own weapons. Tothis end they often tryed with reiterated endeavours to poſſeſs themſelves 
of one of the chief Paſſages by which Vicuals were brought to the Catholick Gamp from 


Utriehtz and one of their endeavours was like to have ſucceeded, had not Fobn Baptiſts de Taſfs 
y made 
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. made manly refiftance 3 who being caſually in Utritcht, came forth againſt the Enemy, and 
toxc'd them to retire. So as the Paſſes to the Catholick Camp continuing tree as formerly, the 
Famine grew fiill greater amongſt the Harlemiſfts : who, when they had well weighed their ne- 
ccflity, began to ſeek tor remedy by deſperate reſolutions. They reſolved to cut the bank of the 
River. which was towards the City in divers parts, and overflow all the ground cven to the 
Lake, fo as ſome rclict of viduals might be brought into the Town, at leali by little Boats 
and particularly ſome Gun-powder, which they very much wanted. At the firlt they received 
{ome aid by that way 3. but they were ſoon cut off from that. Afterwards they made tivo Ca- 
miſado's in the ſtilleſt hours of the night towards the Germans quarters, ſuch counterſigns be- 
ing paſt as was rcquifite between them, and thoſe who were to condudt the vidtuals withour., 
| Thebickerings were bloody, and the Germans recovered in theſe the honor which they had lott 
in the former 3 tor they behaved themſelves fo valiantly to diſturb the ſuccour, hghring at once 
with the enemics without; who came to introduce it, and with thoſe within,who were came to 
receive it, as the cncmy could get no good by theſe trials. The Harlemiſts bcing thus ſur- 
rounded with unſupportable necethitics on all tides, their only hope lay in a ſuccour which the 
Prince of Orange was preparing to ſend; with a great ſirengthot men. But they mict herein 
with greaterdifhculties than the Rebels in Holland did imagine : For the Queen of England not 
willing ro declare her (elt an open Enemy to the King oft Spain, did not what the might have 
done in their behalf; and the Hereticks of Germany and of France tinding themſclves bulicd a- 
bout their domeltick neceſlities, they could not aſſiſt the troubles in Flanders as need required; 
This mean while the Famine was grownſo great in Harlem, as they could brook no:longer de- 
lay of. remedy : wanting all other ſort of Nouriſhment, the Townſinen were reduced to feed 
on the baſeſt and uncleaneſt ſort of Animals, and at laſt upon Graſs, Leather, and on what- 
ſoever deſpair in ſuch ; like cafes uſeth to ſuggeſt unto humane neceſſity. Orange was-inforne'd 
of this from the City 3 and. the Town being now fo ſiraightly befieged, as no advertiſement 
could be given by the miniſtry of man, they uſed the way of Pigeons. Orange made no de+ 
lay. He had with him 2000 forreign Foot, conliſting of French, Dutch, Walfoonsand Englith, 
and 3000 Hollanders, Zealanders and Flemings, and little leſs'then 300 Horſe, mixc of all theſe 
ſeveral Nations. The Baron of Batten-burgh marcht away with theſe men, who carried along 
with them great ſiore of Carts loaded with vidtuals'z and the refolution was, that as theſe 
ſhould appear without, thoſe within ſhould move at the ſame time, and (o by a double fierce aſe 
fault they ſhould cither tree the City from the Siege, or furniſh it abundantly with all things 
requiſite to maintain it. But this laſt endeavour proved as unfortunate as the former :- tor thoſe 
within, and thoſe without, not having well adjuſted their time of giving aſſault z and the 
Kings men having notice that the ſuceour drew,ncar, they fought them, and firſt routing their 
horſe, which marched mot of them inthe front, and afterwards with the ſame foxce ſcattering 
the foot, they wholly diſcomfited the enemy. The Spaniards who were already come from 
Ttaly, and were got but a little before to the ticge, behaved themſelves gallantly in this ation : 
whercin *twas faid that about 2000 of the enemy were flainz amongſt which Battenbargh who 
commanded them, and divers other perſonages of quality. The Kings men got moreover 
many Colours, ſeme Artillery, and almoſt all their victuals. This ſucccels put a'period to the 
pride of the Harlcmitis 3. in ſo much as they ſent to Frederick to treat of ſurrendring the Town 
upon Articles: But Frederick declared that he would not receive them but upon mercy. When 
this anſwer was brought back, the City were ſtrangely aſtoniſhed. Men, Women, and children, 
ran up and down every where, with tears and outcries, deploring their miſerable condition ; 
whereupon Captain Rypert, who foreſaw himſelf loft in the common ruin, taking a tit occai- 
on ſpoke thus unto the multitude. | IE | 
With how mz:ch cruelty of mind (moſt worthy Citizens) the Spaniards have begun, continued, and 
now ended this ſiege, their ations have too clearly demonſtrated 3 in their undertaking it, they made uſe of 
falſe pretences, deſiring only that obedience from us to the King, which was grounded upon the avbitrary 
will of their own Forces, In the continuance thereof, you all know what their loſſes have been,, what their 
ſufferings, and how oft they have been at the point of being rather beſieged then beſieging 3 to ſuch great 
ftraits have they been brought , by ſnow , froſt , rain, want of viduals, want of 'men, and chiefly 
by our ſo many and ſo valiant excurſiuns, wherewith we have ſometime more indamaged them in their 
quarters, then they us within our walls. But at laſt their rage hath prevailed more over us in overcom- 
. ing all difficulties, ſo to finiſh their ſiege, then the rage of earth and heaven. ( as it may be. ſaid) hath 
prevailed over them, Behold them t berefore thirſling after our bloud, and. already panting at our gates, 
and ready to enter our City, thirſting after our goods, And ſhall we expedit any mercy at their hands ? 
any favourable dealing ? from themT ſay, whoſe rape ( as it is every day feen) is not to be ſatisfied by 
women, their firings by houſes, their plunder by goods, nor their bloud-thirſtineſs by all the people - 
We muſt then believe, that as ſoon as they ſhall be entred they will put us all tathe ſword, or to ſome 
more ignominious death, without reſpedt of age, ſex, or condition, The welfare of the miſerable conſiſt in 
the deſpairing of welfare. Why ſhall not we therefore endeavour (placing the weakeſt ſex and weak- 


eſt age amidjt us) to make our way through our enemies with our ſwords in our hands ? whether we 
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yeild, or whether we be overcome we muſt die. But if we muſt periſh (as t here is little hapes of doing other- 
wiſe) death will come the more welcome, when ſought by our ſelves with undauntedleſs valour, then when 
with ſcorn and diſdain received from the pride of our enemies. 

Theſe words were of ſuch force, and found their minds fo ready to entertain any whatſoe- 
ver deſperate reſolution, as they already ſpake of following Riperto's counſel, which came to 
Fredericks ear. Who better conſidering the danger, what deſpair might make ſo valiant men 
do, and that by overcoming them, he ſhould find the whole City conſumed, he forth- 
with ſent a Trumpet to the Town, to let the Harlemiſts know, that they might hope for 
better then they deſerved.-In particular, he promiſed to ſecure them trom Plunder, and from all 
ot her licentious Military violence. That there were ſo many amongft them who knew there 
was ro ſafeguard for them, as between their deſpair, and on the others hope, it was often 
doubted hes the more fiercer or more mild reſolution ſhould prevailamonglit them: art laſt 
the laſt prevailed 3 and thus the City about the beginning of Fuly was ſurrendred to the mercy 
of the enemy. A Brigade of the Spaniſh foot forrhwith entred the Town, and unarmed every 
one therein. They then fell to inflicting puniſhment. Captain Rypert, as chict head of the 
ſedition, had his head immediately firuck off; Lancelot Brederode not long, after received the 
like puniſhment. All the reſt of the Harlemiſts who were thought moſt guilty either of He- 
refie or Rebcllion, ended their lives either by the rope or ſword. And the likewas without 
remiſfion done to all thoſe forreign ſouldiers who had been in Mons, or in any other place 
which the Spaniards had taken, and whp had promiſed never to bear arms any more againſt 
the Kings party. Above 2000 were put to death 3 and the very executioners were either ſo 
weary, orfo glutted, or fo affrighted with the work, as for ſpeedier diſpatch, they drowned 
a great many of them in the River which ran through the City. The Inhabitants freed them- 

| ſelves from plunder by the payment of 24000 pound ſterling, the Kings men raging and ftorm- 
ing to ſee their hepes ſo far deluded. This was theend of the ſiege of Harlem z Noble, for being 
f vaſiantly and ſo long both ſuſtained and proſecuted : Remarkable, tor the variety of ſucceſſes 
both by land and fea: but at laſt ſo horrid by the ſevere puniſhments.inflicted by the vanquiſhers 
upon the vanquiſhed, as it was doubted, whether the taults committed by the one, or the pu- 
niſhments inflicted by theother, were the greater. 

Whilſt affairs went thus in Holland, they were not quiet in Zealand 3 thechief Ifland where- 
of (as hath oft been ſaid ) is Valcherin, wherein ſtands Midlebrurgh, a little within land. This 
Town which is the chief notonly of that Ifland, but of the whole Province, was the Kings, 
together with the little Caſtle of Ramichins, and the Town ef Rama, both of them ſituated 
on the ſea-fide. Ramichins was of great concernment for the keeping of Midleburgh. The re- 
bels ſeeing the Kings forces ſo-imployecd about the taking of Harlem, did not let the occafion ſlip, 
but applyed themſelves apace to the making themſelves Maſters of the whole Iſland of #al- 
eherin. 1t made much for the ſuccouring of thoſe places that Tergoes was in the Kings hands, and 
chiefly for the gaining the ſpeedier paſſage in that branch which the River Scheld thruſts forth 
there. But howſocver, it was requiſite to have maritine forces to overcome the enemy, who 
freely Giling over all thoſe Gulfs were muck to their advantage, Maſters of them. Thus 
they kept Midleburg beſieged at a diſtance, though they did not ſeem to beſtege it. But lictle 
victuals were brought to the City, and it was known that it care were not had in that point 
ſpeedily, the City would ſoon fall into the rebels hands. Seignexurde Beavior, a man who had 

. witneſſed his valour and loyalty in the Kings ſervice, was governour of the Province, and Co- 
lonel of a Regiment of Walloons. He acquainted the Duke of Al»2 with the danger that 
theſe three places were in, and eſpecially Mid4leburg, Whereupon the Duke relolved to relieve 
it. He gave the care hercof to Sanciod' Avila, Governour of Antwerp Caſtle : who having 
made ready ſome ſhipping, betook himſelf to the buſineſs. But he was not well advanced 
when he returned back, hearing for certain that the enemy were ſo ſtrong, as he ſhould have 
run manifeſt danger of being loſt. Having then with very great diligence made better proviſion 
then before, he went again'to attempt the ſuccour. The enemy, whodid no.ways fear him, 
expected him with much' reſolution, So they came toa ſea-tight in the Channel of Fluſhing, 
which was rather ſharp then long. For many ſhips fighting at once, the battel was for one 
hours ſpace very fierce on both ſides. But Avila'sſhips being more rent, and his people ill treat= 
ed, he was forced at laft to yield the Victory to the enemy, not without great loſs both of ſoul- 
diers and ſhips. He notwithſtanding landed, and brought ſome ſmall ſtore of vituals in- 
to Midlebarg, made it ſafer then it was before, and ſo returned to Antwerp, With him Beavorr 
came along, who was ſent for by the Duke of Alva, meaning to make uſe of his ſervice, 
in providing a great Fleet for thoſe parts, whereof he made him Commander, and to that pur- 
poſe, made him Admiral of Zealand. But the rebels this mean while, incouraged by one ſucceſs 
to undertake another, betook the taking of Tolen, a Town between the contines of Br2bant 
and Zealand, intending if they ſhould ſucceed therein, to tall upon Berghen ap Zoom. Theſe 
two places lie not far from one another, but Berghea is a Town of great concernment out 


ot thoſe reaſons that have formerly been ſpoken of. All the Country thereabouts lies very 
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low.,and is made habitable only by the Banks ; one of which,of greater moment than the reſt, runs 
between the two aboveſaid Towns. The Encmies came preſently upon this Bank, led on by 
Collonel Roller, Governor of Canſer, and endeavoured to make themſelves Maſters of it, to keep 
ſuccour from being ſent from Berghen to Tolen. Chriſtopher Mzndragone was in theſe parts, being 
detained there by the Duke,together with Sancio Avila, out of the need the Kings aftairs in thoſe 
parts had of them. Mandragone made no delay, but ran preſently with ſuch of the Kings men as 
were in the neighbouring Garriſons, todifturb their deſrgn. And after divers skirmiſhes, in onc 
of which he was wounded, he drove the Enemy from the Bank 3 overthrew a Fort which they 
had begun to build there 3 and ſccurcd both the aforeſaid Towns. But the Enemy was not dif- 
couraged for all this, nor did they cool in their undertakings. But uſing firatagems where they 
could not uſe force, they ſoon after perfected a practiſe of great importance. As the Mpoſel ap- 
proaches near the Ocean, ſhe inlargeth her Chanel, and extends it into {everal Jarge branches, 
Upon the left fide of the hrſt, lics the Town of St. Getringhurg, belonging unto Holland; but fo 
cloſe upon the Confines of Brabant, as it may be queſtioned whether her fituation makes her 
more commodious for expeditions by land, or tor ſuch as may be defigned from thence by wa- 
ter. The Rebels held hidden correſpondency either with the Hereticks,or with the Malecontents 
every where, and chiefly in theſe parts. The deſign being then ſecretly laid 3 they were received 
into St. Getringhurg by way of Scalads in the ſecret hours of night. The chief Author of this 
Plot,and of the putting it in execution was Captain Poyeto, a man of good eſteem among them. 
Neither did the miſchief on the Kings behalf ceaſe here: This loſs was ſoon followed by another 
very great likewiſe, and not without ſuſpition of Fraud 3 which was that of the Ramechins, by 
the obtaining whereof the Rebels placed all their confidence of making themſelves ſhortly Ma- 
ſters of Mialeburg, Bevoir notwithſtanding being better provided of Naval Forces, try'd to bring 
ſuccour into the City, and with him was M2ndragone. But the Enemies Fleet lying at watchin 
all the chiet Avenues, the Kings men could not come where to relieve the City,and that but iria 
very ſmall meaſure neither, unleſs it were by great circumferences, and wayes far about, Bevoir 
returned to Antwerp, and Mzndragone ſtaid to guard Midlebarg, This was the condition of the 
affairs in Zealand and the adjacent parts, when Harl:m was taken. The fiege whereof was not 
well at an end, when oneof the greateſt evils happened which could betal the Catholick Camp. 
The Spaniſh Souldiers of the old Brigades were much in arrears for pay who ſtorming every 
day more and more to fee themſelves deprived of the ſacking of Harlem, and that they had fo 
bad reward tor ſolong labour, more tranſported with felt intereſt, than withheld by obedience, 
they reſolved to mutiny. Frederick,and the reſt of the Commanders endeavourcd to appeaſe them 
in ſome ſort, ſo as they might not loſe the opportunity of the Seaſon, which was then very fair, 
to make further proceeding in Holland, But the greater the Kings need appeared to be, t':: 
more did the Spaniards contumacy increaſe, They threatened that they would have thcic 
whole pay : and quartering themſelves in Harlem, as it were by torce, they began to draw Ccn- 
tributions from the City, and under the fair pretence of need and afliſtance, to uſe many of the 
moſt hatetul ations which plunder and ſacking are wont to produce. So as after the precede- 
ing miſcries, the City became more deplorable by this new affliction, The Duke of Alva was 
hereat mightily diipleaſed 3 for he ſaw on the one fide the fruits of the victory fo baſely abu- 
ſed 3 and on theother 1ide, the ſtrength of Diſcipline to be weakened in the Army by this exam- 
ple. But not being able to conſtrain theſe by greater Forces, nor make ſuch uſe ot ſharp means, 
but thatthcy might at laſt prove prejudicial, he reſolved to remedy this diſorder as ſoon as hc 
might by fair means, The Marqueſs of Vite!li”s love in the Army was equal with his Authority, 
particularly amongſt the Spaniards. Soas by his means, being ſomevvhat appeaſed, the Muti- 
neers vvere contented to rcceive a donative of four payes, and ſome monics in part of their ar- 
rears,that cruel rigour being laid afide,which was always uſcd in all the other enſuingMutinies; 
which vvould never be cnded b<fore the Mutinecrs received their full pay. But howſocver,what 
through the difficulties the Duke foundin raiſing of monies, and in thoſe Vizelli met vvithal in 
bringing his endeavours to an end, the vvhole Summer vvas almoſt ſpent 3 and the beſt Seafor, 
to vvork in lovy and vvatry Countrics loft : ſo as Holland vvas incumbred on all fides. Nor did 
the Rebels Tet ſlip this ſo favourable conjuncture. In the moſt Northern part of the Province of 
Waterlant, there are many good Tovvns, of vvhich Alkmar is one of the chieteft, Here a Trea=- 
ty vvhich the Hereticks vvithin the Tovvn held hrft ſecretly, and aftervvards more maniteſtly, 
vvith the Rebels, vvho vvere vvithout, the cffett at laſt enſued. The one of them at unavyarcs 
poſſeſt themſelves of one of the Gates, and the others ſent men preſently to make themſelves 
Maſters of the vvhole Tovvn. On the other ſide the Catholicks, taking up Arms ſeized like- 
vviſc on another Gate, vvhich lay the fitteſt for receiving of ſuccour, and diſpatcht avvay Mcf- 
ſengers to the Kings Camp vvith their carnelſt deſires: but this availed but a little : For vyhilſt 
they vvere conſulting, vvhilſt things vvere deferr'd, and that entreaties vvere rather to be 
uſed than commands vvith the yet obedient Souldiers, vvho vvere notvvithſtanding ill paid; 
the Rebels ſent preſently to aid their Confederates, and made themſelves Maſters ot the 
Tovvn. Alkmar being loſt, the Spaniards had not any thing in all Waterlant, for all = 
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reſt of the Towns there joyned in Rebcllion with the reſt of the Province. Which made them 
reſolve to endeavour the regaining ot it by all poſſible means. Alkyar is not ſtrong, fave on- 
ly by ſituation 3 lying, as do all other Towns in that Country, drowned amidſt water and 
mud. It is within tive hours journcy of Harlem. It may be ſaid to be the Gate whereby to 
enter by land into IVaterlant : For that. {ide of the Province being ſhut up, on one part by the 
Sea, on another by the Gulf of Zuderſee, and almoliall the reſt by other waters and channels, 
and making the ſhape of a Peninſula, «it leavs but a very narrow (pace for entrance by land, 
and there a little within ſtands Alkmar. That therefore they might be ſure to enter in that 
part, and becauſe without the poſicition of that Town, they could not hope to get the reſt 
on that coali, the Spaniards reſolved, without more delay to belicge it. of the reſt Exchuſen 
and Horn are the belt, which are both of them ſeated upon the Sea. The hrit upon the very 
mouth of thc gulph of Zzderſce, and the ſecond within the Gulph, not far from the other, and 
upon the ſame fide : bothof them very famous for building ot Ships, and verſed in affairs of 
Merchandiſe. Neceſſary provitions tor to maintain the Siege were forthwith ſent to Alkmar 
from thcſe two Towns, and from all the others of Waterlant, As ſoon as the Kings Army 
was cncamped about it, their firli action was to take a little Fort from the enemy, which they 
had built upon a Channel, which, not far from the Town, cnters into one of thoſe neighbor- 
ing Pools, and whereby ſuccour might cafilieft be brought trom without. The defendants 
made ſome reſiſtance at firſt : but upon ſecond aſſaults, they were driven from the Fort by 
the Spaniards. Here Frederick, ordercd batteries on two {ides, both which were cffecred with 
furious ttorms of ſhot : and a no leſs furious aſſault was prepared from both thoſe tides. The de- 
fign was to fall on, on both ſides at once, to the end that the Enemy being doubly aſſailed, 
might neither have courage nor force to ſuſtain it, But they met with many difficulties in the 
Exccution thcreot: For the Town being invironcd by a large and deep ditch, it was requitite to 
have bridges in both parts to paſsit over, and when they ſhould have paſted it, the Enemy was 
well-provided of In- works to hold the Aﬀaylants play. When they came to the aſſault, the 
event proved very unfortunate : They were to havea ſign by fire, toadjult their motion at one 
and the ſame time 3 which was not accordingly executed. They had made two bridges to paſs 
over the ditch, and to mount the breach. and theſe likewiſe had various dete&ts : fo as the one of 
them moved ſome hours before theother, whereby the encmy might the more ealily refiſt them 
both. And the Kings mcn found afterwards ſuc}: difficulties in the bridges, and in the breach, 
as becoming for a good while a mark for their enemies to ſhoot at, they were forced at laſt to 
retreat, many of them being waunded, and leaving full out an hundred ard fifty of their men 
dead bchind them. *Twas ſaid in the Army, that the two Camp Maſters, 7lizn Romero and 
Franciſco Valdes, whowcre to lead on the relt to the affault, on the two appointed fides, hay« 
ing ſome private grudge between themſelyes, to the publick prejudice of that action, did nos 
correſpond in the execution according as it was agreed on between them. This ſo iniſter 
ſucceſs took from them all hopes of having any better in that enterpriſe. And the rain and 
uſual moiſture of the climate began to fall in great abundance earlier than they had wont to 
do : fo as the Army began to ſuffer very much in that low ſituation, were likely to ſuffer e- 
very day more , if they ſhould not ſuddenly riſe from thence. They therefore reſolved 
to give over the Sfege for that time and to ſee whether the Froſt would invite them to return 
upon bcttcr terms. But another expedition by ſea, at the ſame time had no leſs unhappy c- 
vent. Count Boſſ could not make uſe of thoſe Naval Forces, which in the Siege of Harlem 
had ſerved the Kings party upon that Lake, whereof we then ſpoke, in the other waters, 
which by rcaſon or their depth, required much greater Veſſels. And therefore the enemy hav= 
ing gotten agrcat Fleet of Ships upon the Gulph of Zzderſte , they tell from thence into the 
Channel of Amſterdam, and did in a fort beſfiege it. The City was much prejudiced hereby, 
and conſcquently the Kings party. Wheretore the Duke of Alva going thither in perſon, made 
divcrs ſhips be put in order, much greater than uſual, and particularly one which was called 
the Admiral, and was of an exceſſive greatneſs. But the time being ſhort, and the expence 
very great, only twelve of them could be finiſhed. With this Fleet, ( the quantity whereof 
was thought ſufficient to ſupply the want in numbers )- Boſſ# came out of Amſterdam, and with 
him were ſome toot companies imbarked, which were taken out of his own German Regi- 
ment, tive cther of the Spaniſh Companies, and one of the Walloons, This Fleet being come 
torth, the Enemy lett the Channel of Amſterdam free 3 and retreated towards their neareſt 
Havcns of Enchuſen and Horn 3 and haftencd likewiſe greater proviſion of Ships on their tide, 
hoping to gct the upper hand by their ſuperiority in numbers. Thoſe of Enchuſen exceeded ail 
the reftof the Inhabitants in thoſe parts, not only in number of Ships, but in Maritineskill; 
and therctore the Encmies Fleet was ſoon eencreaſed by them, in ſo muchas their number did 
very tar excccd the number ot the Spanith Ships. Boſſze being this mean while entred with 
his into the Gulph Zzxderſee, he hovered thereupon, being much in doubt whether he ſhould 
provoke or ſhun the Combat. His Orders from the Duke were to tight as ſoon as might bez 
tor it greatly imported the King that the Encmics Forces by Scathould be abated, his jc 
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Flanders ſuffering moſi thereby. And the ſecnring of fo gallant an Arſcnal as was Amſterdam, 
did too much import his ſervice. On the contrary, Bofſ# conſidered the ſmall aumber of his ve(- 
{cls 3 what preparation the enemy had made 3 and that inforccd hghtsare ſeldome tortunate. 
He therefore kept infthedcepelt pffrt of the Gulfy wherc his ſhips by reaſon of their greatnels 
had the 'advantage over the enemy, and hoped to tind it ſo intheir fight, Some skirmiſhes had 
already been had betwyeen the two Eleets, and ſothey did daity* but the advarſarics ſhips were 
afraid to come to any greater ingagement inthat place, The Duke the mean while prelſt the 
combate very much 3 wherctorc Boſſu delayed no longer : but falling down nearer land where 
the Gulf was more ſhallow, he with much reſolution ſet upon the enemy, who kept there ſafe 
together, as in the beſt place for them. They did not refuſe the combate, hut gladfomely ac- 
cepted of ,it, .and fell.to work with the Kings ſhips. Beſſedid manfully incouragehis, and ſo 
did all theCaptainsof the other thips: info much as the battel wasat the firſt very bloudy on 
both ſides. But ere long the day began tolean towards the enemy. The bickering was not be- 
tween ſhip and &ip,or between ſouldier and fouldicr, upon equal terms, ſo as it was not valour, 
which was to give the victory. The cncmies ſhips.did too tar exceed the Kings'in number, 
who could not, as did the others, ſupply one thip when it was battered, with another, nor the 
woundcd with treſh men 3 fo as in a thort ſpace every one of the Kings ſhips were invironed by 
the enemy 3 and the conflict laficd not long. Except it were the Admiral, with which the Vice- 
Admiral kept always company, all the reſt of the Kings ſhips gave over highting, and betook 
themſelves to ſundry parts, one of them bcing ſunk, and thereti ſorely ſhattered. The Admi- 
ral ſtood like a ſtately Caſtle in theſea 3 of ſuch a vaſineſs washei body, having fo many fails, 
ſo many Marriners, and ſuch a number of ſouldiers and guns, Boſſ# could not indure to ſee 
himſelf thus loſt, He had with him, betides his own Germans, a hundred choice'Spaniards, 
together with their Captain Corverz. They were all of the ſame mind, and had already turn- 
ed valour in deſpair ſo as the battc! growing more bloudy then cver, the ſuccels hung long in 
doubt 5 till fuch time as Fortune Favouring the encmy likewiſe, and cauſing the wind to ceaſe, 
the Spaniſh ſhips ran on ground. Here Boſſ# was at laſt inforced to yield, and all the reft that 
were alive, who were but very tew, He was taken, and impriſoned in the Town of Hoyn, 
where he was detained little leſs then four years. At the news hereof the Duke of Alvs 
retired to Bruſſels, whether his ſon Frederick, came ſoon attcr to find him out 3 having firſt di- 
{tributed his men into thoſe parts of Holland which remained vet unto the King, and which, 
except Harlem, were almoſt all of them open places. All ſuch places about Leyden as were 
thought fitteſt to beliege it, were till then poſſeſt of the Spaniards, for the Duke was reſolved 
todo his utmoſt to take that Town. But the ſicge thercot, which was afterwards likewiſe ve- 
ry memorable, was reſerved for his ſucccfſour, For the Duke was not well gotten to Bruſſels, 
when Letters came from Spain with leave trom him toguit the Goverment of Flanders, He 
had often earneſtly defired it, as had the Duke of Medina-Celi donc alſo, to the end that he 
might not be burthened with that Government, The King having granted both their 
requeſts, choſe Lodovico di Recheſens, the Commcndador, diCajtigliz, who was one of the 
chict Lordsof Spgin, and who was then Governour of Milain, to be Governourof the Low- 
Countries. The King among all his other Subjects of Spain,pitcht upon him, for that ſeeing how 
the Flemiſh did abhor the Duke of Alva's ſeverity, he would have him ſucceeded by one more 
mildly given, who inhis Authority might, as much as might be, decline (ſeverity. Sucha one 
he took Recheſens to be, and ſuch were the dirc&tions which the King ſent trom Spain. He de- 
parted from Mi1ainabout the end of OGover 1573. and went through Savoy, Burgundy and Lorain 
taking no other Militia with him fave only two Companics of horſe, one of them launccs, 
other Harquebuſiers. Bcing come to Bruſſels, the Duke of Alva ſoon dclivercd up the Govern= 
ment unto him and together with his ſon Frederick. took the ſame way by land, becauſe he 
would return by Italy, and go by ſcafrgm Gen to Spain. The Duke of Medina-Cel: took 
ſhipping upon the coaſt of Flanders, and went back the ſame way as he came, by {ca. 
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The Commendador-Major reſolves to ſucconr Midleburg, to __ he diſpoſes of two Fleets in 
ſeveral parts , but had ill ſucceſs therein ; the one being routed by the Enemy whilft he himſelf look- 
ed on, and the others endeavours proving vain. Midleburg #s therefore ſurrendred, Connt Lo- 
dovick in Germany moves to enter with an Army again into Flanders. Orange makes great pre- 
parations, and conſpires with him to that purpoſe. Incitements uſed by him to this end. The Com- 
mendadors perplexities and dangers. Lodovick comes: into Flanders. Draws near Maſtrich, 
and hopes to win it : but ithe Royaliſts ſecure the Town. Their forces oppoſe the Enemy ; various 
ſucceſſes and encountres between the two Armies, A battel enſues. The Royaliſts get the vidtory. 
The Spaniards preſently mutiny. Things beſt worth knowledge in matters of Mutinies. The Muti- 
neers go to Antwerp. - The City is in great dread of them. They areat laſt pacified, and joyn with 
the reſt of the Camp-Royal. A great lofl of many of the Kings Ships. Orange his proceeding}: 
againſt whom Vitelli is ſent by the Commendador, A new general pardon publiſht in Antwerp in the 
Kings name. An endeavour of accommodation with the Rebels 3 but in vain. The Siege and Deſcription 
of Leyden. Divers difficulties in the Proſecution, andin the maintaining thereof. Aions which ſucceed 
thereupon. Thoſe of Leyden are in a deſperate condition. More deſperate Reſolutions taken by the Rehels 
to relieve the Town, Which is at laſt ſuccoured with great ſlaughter and prejudice of the Spaniards. 


HE N the Government was in the Commendador, he applicd himſelf 
with all his might to relieve Midleburg. Mandragone was ( as has been 
faid )) at the defence of that City, and had continually preſt very much 
for ſpeedy ſuccour : and turning his defires into proteſtations, he de- 
clared, that unleſs he were relieved within very few dayes, he ſhould be 

 _ conſirained toput the City into theRebels hands. He wanted all ſort of 

viduals, not only of the better ſort, but even of the moſt vile. The Commendador gave order 
then, that two Fleets ſhould with all diligence be prepared, the cafilier to relieve the Town by 
two wayes upon the Scheld, The one Fleet were of leſſer Barks, to be ſent by that narrower 
and lower branch,which parts not far fiom Bergen xp@ome,and which (as we have ſaid) retains 
the name of the River: The other confifted of greater Veſſels, which were to paſs through the 
Honte, the Scheld being ſo called in her other larger and deeper branch. 

The Commendador added his owp diligence to that of others. Going therefore himſelf in 
perſon to Antwerp, he did fo haſten the peparation of both the Fleets, as about the end of Fa- 
nuary both of them put to Sea, to effect the intended ſuccour, Bevoir the Admiral of Zealand, 
was then fallen ſick, who v. as to have had the chict charge thereof : ſo as Signior deGlimes was 
appointed to be his Vice-Admiral. Sancio 4 Avila commanded the greater Ships,and Glimes the 
lefler, with whom the Camp Maſter Romero went, as chief Commander of all the Souldiers thac 
were aboard; whoin both the Fleets were cither Spaniards or Walloons, but the greateſt 

P part were Spaniards. Avila put from Antwerp, and faiPd before upon the Honte. The other 

Fleet put trom Berghen ap Zome, in fight of the Commendador himlſelt, who followed upon the 
Schelds bank, till he came to a Village called Schacherlo, which is over againſt Romerſwal, a 
Town ſeated on the other fide, Here Glimes and Romeroſtaid, expeQing a more favourable 
Tide, that they might the cafilier tree themſclyes, and get rid of thoſe Sands, which occaſion 
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many ſhelts in-that branch. The Enemies were very well acquainted with the deſign, prepa- 
rations, and proceedings of the Royaliſts, by. reaſon of the intelligence held between the 
Flemiſh, and eſpecially in that Maritine part, where the people did extreamly favour Orange. 
Nay, it was held for certain, that many of the chict Pilots, who ſerved the Spaniards, 
were wrought upon by him 3 and that this Fleet of the leſſer Ships was unluckily loſt ( as 
we ſhall relate ) rather by fraud than fortune, A much greater proviſion of Shipping being 
made by the contrary part, the Enemies Fleet which was commanded by Lewis de Boiſot Ad- 
miral of Holland, made tirait towards Romerſwal to hinder the Kings Ships from going any 
further. The Vice-Admiral would not havefought, knowing the great diſadvantage which 
was on his ſide : The Enemics Ships were much bigger built, and very much more in number, 
But Romero, were it cither that his courage did tranſport him, or for his want of Skill in Ma- 
ritine affairs, or rather that he was neceffitated to adventure, becauſe ſuccour could ſuffer no 
longer delay, and that this Fleet carried much the greateſt part of the victuals, was of 2 con- 
trary opinion, and would by all means fight. Hereupon the Vice-Admiri] with all the reſt 
made towards the Enemy : But whether it were chance or fraud (asit was doubted ) the Vice- 
Admiral ran on ground, as did likewiſe ſome other Ships which were neareft her. The Ene- 
mics were not ſlack in ſetting upon them on all ſides : Aſhowre of Musket ſhot poured down 
upon them from their taller Ships, and the great Guns thundered apace. But a tempett of 
artificial fires proved moſt prejudicial, which the Enemies ſhips hurl'd into thoſe of the Kings : 
the Vice-Adnural ſuffered mott of all hereby 3 for the fire burſting forth in her in ſundry plz- 
ces, and continuing pertinaciouſly to do fo, ſhe ſunk at laſtz it being queſtionable whether the 
Fire or Water wrought moſt in ſwallowing her up. Romero made f{pecdily towards them with 
his Admiral, and ſome other Ships but his courage was greater than the help he gave 3 tor he 
partook ſo deeply of the others danger, as he threw himſelt into the water, and fo faved himſelt 


by 
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by (\wimming. Divers others of the Kings ſhips ran the ſame tortune of being either conſumed 
by fire, or ſunk in the River zand all the reſt tell into the Enemies hands, who triumphed very 
much in the Vidtory. - And that their joy might be the greater, the Commendador himſelf was 
upon the abovecſaid Bank of Shacherlo, and ſaw with his own-eyes, this ſo unhappy misfortune : 
which made him foreſee others of no leſs conſequence, which were of neceility to be ſhortly cx- 
pected. Glimes was ſlain,;together with-many Spaniſh and Walloon Officers, and about $800 
common ſouldiers. This defeat being given.,Avila thoughtonly how to retreat and ſave his ſhips: 
but being perſued by thoſe which theEnemy had ſevercd from the others, whichBozſot command- 
ed, he had much ado to get into Tergoes, and at laſt brought hisFlcet ſafe to Antwerp. This was 
the end of the relief. So as Mandragon? having ncither time to expect ſuccour, nor hope to get 
any 3 and having firſt made good Conditions to march himſelf with all his Men fate and freely 
out of Midlebarg, he'preſently furrendred the Town to the Enemy. Ramrs fell likewiſe into 
their hands, which till then had kept its obedience tothe King. And thus they were poſleft of 
the whole intire Iſland of Walcherin, which they had ſo much defired 3, andwere puft up with 
hopes, that they ſhould ſhortly be Maſicrs of the whole Province. | 
The new year of 1574 was now begun : when the Commendador had not well received this 
blow by Sea, but that other Novyeltics were heard of, and of greater danger to the Kings affairs, 
more within land. Wetold you before how that Count Lodovick, brother tothe Prince of O- 
range, after the loſs of Mons, leaving his brother in Holland, was gone to Germany: wherc he was 
not idle 3 but being egg*d on by his own courage, and more by that of the Prince his brother, 
he had there occaſioned divers practiſes, that he might again enter Flanders with the Forces of 
that Nation. The unhappy ſuccels of the two Brothers taking up arms againſi the Duke of 
Alva, had made them be rather commiſerated than ſcorned by the Germans. And the Spanith 
Forces in Flanders, bcing by ſuch ſucceſs become more formidable to all their Neighbours, the 
{uſpition thereof grew daily every where greater. Orangein all thoſe parts made alternate uſe 
of the inſtigationsof Fear and Hope : repreſenting fometimes what danger Holland and Zea- 
land were in 3 ſometimes what advantages he had there, and the hopes of their daily increaſe, 
not only in theſe two Provinces, but in all the reſt, if ſome Foreign aid might be added to the 
Domeſiick forces of the Country... The Spaniards Mutiny falling out afterwards 3 and the 
Kings expeditions by land at Alckmar, and by Sea under Boſſr, proving ſo very bad 3 and tinal- 
ly the Duke of Alva being gone from Flanders, he had ſo much the more ſet on fire the minds of 
his partakers both within and without Pl2nders,to favour the new preparation, which his bro- 
titre was contfiving. == | = 
That at laſt the Duke of Alva was gone.: but that Recheſens was choſen by the King in his place, 
Medina-Celi having refuſed to accept of it. That the one andthe other of them were Spaniards; and 
that both of them as likewiſe the Duke of Alva, were reduced to ſuch a condition of fortune, as the 
Flemiſh had reaſon to be ſeandalized at ſucha choice, That the Kings negled of the affairs of Flan= 
ders did clearly appear, and that he did intend to introduce by violence the Government of Spain inta 
thoſe Provinces. That then the-Perſon rather than the intention was chang'd in the new Governour, 
That this man had a more pleaſing aſpet and more benign appearance 3 but in bis ſoul the like pride, 
and the ſame reſolutions in his thoughts, That the. allurements of words were to be eſteemed treache- 
rows, while the force of arms continued : Nor could the Flemiſh ever confide, till they ſaw their Country 
free of Forreigners, their Cities free of Citadels, their goods of paying Tributes, their Conſcience of op- 
preſſion, and the Laws of their Country free from that violation which had been occaſioned in them by 
Foreign Laws. That to compaſs ſo juſt an end, Holland and Zealand had at laſt taken. up Arms : 
That tneir ſucceſs had been alternately various , but that yet the greateſt part of both theſe Provinces 
where in the hands of their own Inhabitants. That the new Governour was not acquainted with the 
Seruldiers, nor his Souldiers with him \ That his experience in war was not great : That he found the 
Speniards in Mutiny, the others but ill ſatisfied, and that monies were very ſcarce to givethem ſatisfa- 
Cizon, That the Empire of Spain by reaſon of its too great diviſion and largeneſs of its bulk, was fo 
incumbered within it ſelf, as it could not furniſh Flanders with ſufficient Forces to maintain war long, 
Then let the Flemiſh once reſolve to joyn in one, and thoſe their neighbours with them, who were moſt in- 
tereſted in their cauſe. That thus the Country would ſoon be reftor'd to her ancient form of Government, 
and her preſent miſeries be turn'd into her former enjoy'd Felicity. Otherwiſe, how could it be hoped for, 
but that the Flemiſh divided at home within themſelves, and forſaken by their Friends abroad, were,ſhort- 
ly to receive all hardeſt and proudeft Laws from the Spaniards, | 
Orange gave abroad theſe conceits, as well to incenſe the Flemiſh {till more againſt the Go- 
vernment of Spain, as alſo to make the neighbours the more ready to joyn with his brother in 
his aforeſaid endeavours. But theſe practiſes were chiefly had in Germany, and were as uſually 
tomented by the Heretick party of England and France, The defign of the Naſſaw Brethren 
was, that Lodovickſhould enter Flanders from the fide of Germany with all the Forces he could 
aſſemble together and. that Orange at the ſame time coming out of Holland ſhould endea- 
vour to joyn thoſe which he had muſtered in the Country, with the Forreigners. To this 


end very cloſe intelligence was held by both of them in ſundry parts of Flanders, and by Lo- 
dovick., 
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dovick particularly in ſome Citics which were moſt commodious for him,tor his paſſage over thc 
Rivers : but of all others he coveted to be matter of Maftrick,, a very htting place towards the 
Fronticrs of Germany, . there beinga bridge there over the Mauje, as hath been formerly thewn, 
Whixn Lodevich had got all things neceflary for the body of an Army, he marched from thoſe 
parts about the beginning of Febrzary, not valuing the threatsof the ſcaſon, that ſo he might 
not loſe the opportunity of the Critis. He knew in what ſtraights the new Governour was, by 
reaion of the dithcultics which were raiſed againlt him by Orange and his pertakers. Having 
therctorc pali the Rhinc and Mſ*1, he drew near Ghelderland 3 intending. as might be conjectur- 
ed.to pals over theDLtyſe, and gct into Brabant, where his brother was to joyn with him. *Twas 
{aid that hc had in his Army 70c5 Foot and 30co Horſe, gathered out of the neighbouring 
Nations; and that his greatelt {irength lay,as it had done ftormerly.in German Souldiers, Theſe, 
and all the rclt cainc with great opinicn of good ſucceſs, which would prove fo advantagious 
to them, as might niake abundant (@tisfa&ion, yea with ule, for their leſt unfortunate loſſes. 
Lodovick had with all induſiry firove tonerle them up in this belict,ſhewing atl which made for 
his advantage and his Brothers in theaftairs of Flanders, which might moſt conhxm hope in 
them, both of making large Conquelts, and of getting the Victory with cafe. This expedition 
of Lodovicks was iv ſpeedy, as the Commicndador heard of the cticcts thercot, before he heard 
of thc preparation, So as very much troublcd at the news, and meeting with difhcultics on all 
tides, he knew not what rcf{ulution to take. He ſaw the Kings men were mightily decreaſed in 
their numbers that to muſter them together, and march towards Lodovick to detend the Land 
tronticrs, was to lcave all the Sca-fide in prey to Orange 3 that to divide his Forces, were 
not to have ſuffcient to break their defigns as it bchoved on both tides 3 that to draw them 
ot ofthe Garrifons, was not without danger, becauſe peradventure they would not be drawn 
out without recciving thcir pay, at lcali in ſome proportion 3 that howfocver it was requiſite 
to make other great Levies thortly, which would coſt great ſums of mony 3 that theprovitions 
trom Spain were not {uflicient to furniſhrcquiltite monics tor ſo many affairs, and that Flan- 
ders was every day more backward then othcr in contributing thereunto. When Reche- 
ſens had adviſed uponall theſe difficulties, with all the chict of the Army , the reſolution 
which was taken, was, That he and the Marquis Vi#eliz thould not go tar from Antwerp, where 
Orange's1ecrct practiſcs did threaten moſt : That leaving a ſufficient number oft Souldiers in 
Holland to keep what they had gotten , they ſhould only fiand upon their defence on that 
Fronticr 3 and that all the reſt of the Army being aſſembled together, Sancio & Avila ſhould 
lead then towards the Af to ſecure the Rings Towns thereabouts, and to hinder Lodovick, 
from pailing ovcr thai River. This being reſolved upon, it was ſuddenly put in exccution : 
Neceflary orders were tpccdily given forth for the making of great Levies of new men in the 
neighbouring Catholick parts of Germany, Brrgony, and the Walloon Provinces of Flanders. But 
becauſc they were Kraitned in time, they betook themſelves to draw the old Souldiers out of 
the Garriſons, uting all the means they could to ſatishie them with hopes, lince they could not 
do in cftect. This men while Lodovick ſtill advanced 5 and halting with his Campnear Mſ- 
tricg,, be ttaid expecting whether he might, according to his hopes, ſteal into the City by 
way ot Intelligences, The Commendador fearing this, diſpatcht away Beraardino 4i Mendozz 
{uddenly thither with ſome Troops of horſe, to which he afterwards added fome Foot-com- 
panics. And thc Royaliſts flocking thither froma!l parts to make it their rendezvous, Sancio 4 
via can thithcr likewiſe about the beginning of March, who was to be the chief Comman- 
der there, Thus that City was ſecured in its obedience to the King 3 and' Lodovick, was 
lizewifc xcpt from patling over the River on that part. He took up his quarters near the Calle 
of Valchemburg , little morc then ewo leagues from Maftrick,, in divers Villages therabouts, 
Avila had likewiſe diſpoſed of the Kings men, towards that fide accordingly as they came to 
the rendezvous. And in the interim, the more to encourage his men. and to diſcover the 
Encmies courage the better he ſent torth Skirmithes almoſt every day 3 in one of which, which 
proved more bloody then the reſt, Franci/co de Medina, who was Commiſſary-General of the 
Kings horſc, was {lain, the remainder of the loſs being equal on both {tdes. But Avi7a, taking 
his advantage anothcr time, rook a number of ſelected Spanizrds and J/alloons, and fetupon 
the village ot Bomelem, whercin divers Companics of the Eneniics German Foot lay, and flew 
above 4co of them 3 the rcti ſorely contuſed flying for ſafety into their neighbours quarters. 
Leodovick being out of all hope of getting into Maſtrich by fraud,or of being able to paſs the Moſe! 
there , he rctolved to tollow the courſe of the river, and to go towards Ryremond 1 hop- 
ing likewiſe to gct into that City by the way of Treaty : whercin it he ſhould fail , his deter- 
mination was to continuc his march ſtill on, and between the Mar fe and Vzhal to joyn with Or- 
ange, Who to that purpoſe was tq march that waycs and joyn with him. When he was come ncar 
Ruremond , he loli all hopcs of being received in thereby way of underhand dealing 3 either tor * 
that the Kings men had diſcovered his plot, or for that his partakers had not courage cnough 
to pertormec covenants. He theretore marched ſuddenly from thence 3 and keeping along the 
River lide, he marched towards Niminghen , the chict City of all Ghelderland . fituated 
p P Upon 
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upon the Vahalle : where he and-Orange had many adherents, who gave them hopes of making 
| them be received in by ſurpriſe : which would have been muchfor their advantage, as well by 
reaſon of the wealth of the Town, as by its ſituation. But Avilz, who had already either ſuf- 
pedtcd or diſcovercd theſedeligns, following him apace on this fide the River,to keep him trom 
paſſing over, and from joyning with his brother, The Kings Army was this mean while more 
recruited both with Horſe and Foot : the Camp-malter Bracamont was In particular come trom 
Holland with 200 old Spaniſh Foot 3 and almott all the other Spaniſh Campmatiers, and 
thoſe of other Nations were with Avila : the Army till then not being above 4000 Foot and 
Soo Horſe, A:ila being aſcertaincd of Lodovicks laſt intent,after his vain attempt upon Reuremond, 
which was, not to pals over on this tide, but to joyn with Or2nge on the other ſide he like- 
wiſe increaſed his diligence and made his men mend their march. And all the Towns upon 
the Mayſe which were convenient for paſſage being in the Kings hands, Avila ſent theretore 
ſuch Scouts forth as were requiſite, to ſcour the contrary ſhore, and to learn continual news of 
the Enemy, that he might the better know how to govern his affairson this ſide. It appeared 
at laſt, that the greateſt advantage lay in making hatie, and in the preventing of one another : 
So as the Kings men paſſing the Maſe, might hinder the Enemics Camp from advancing fur- 
ther 3 or the other halining his march, might prevent the patting over of the Kings men, 
and fo joyn as he intended with Orange. But the difterence was too great between the Soul- 
diers of the two Armics : TheKings men bcing trained up under accompliſht Commanders, 
iight be ſaid to know their orders betore they received them 3 and obedience being as readily 
given as was command, all things were quickly underliood, and readily executed : where- 
as on the contrary, the Enemies Souldicrs being tamultuouſly gathered together, al! of 
themalmolt new men. divers Princesſubje&s, and who were not-incited either by puniſhment 
or by rewardin the ſerviceot their own Prince, they had noother ſenſe of military affairs ſave 
only Prey and Plunder 3 and what by difficulty of victuals, and incumbrance of baggage depend- 
ingoftentimcs more upon neceſſity then choice, they could not advance fo talt aS occaſion requir- 
cd zand ſomediſorders werealrcady grown amongſt them. Theretore thoſe hopes failing with 
Lodovick had very contidently built upon 3 and finding the Towns upon that Frontier ready 
to keep him out, which he thought would have willingly reccived him 3 and the ſcarcity of 
victuals and dithculty of lodging being hereunto added 3 Our of theſe reaſons a great many 
of the Encmics Horſe were alrcady disbandcd, and their Foot leſſencd every day 3 and the 
Captains authority availcd very little, the Souldicrs not caring much toobey them to whom they 
had no natural obligation. The Kings Army advancing then with ſpeedy march, it came to 
Graves, before Lodovick could get over againli 1t with his men. The Town of Graves is ſeat- 
| &d upon the Marſe on the lett tide 3 and Avila having given formerly order for the throw- 
ing a bridge of Boats over it, his Army without loſs of time paſt over to the other ſide 
and quartercd there, Monſicur de Heerges came ſoog thither from Niminghen, having firſt made 
that Town ſurc for the King, and brought with him 300 Spaniards : And ſoon after came 
two other Spanith Companics, and one of Burgonians,which were a good recruit for the Army. 
The Enemy 5 jp. i Iikewiſc a great pace 3 when being come to the village of Monch, they 
undcrſiiood by their Scouts that the Kings men were on that fide the River, and not above a 
leagugotf Hercupon they mult cither retreat, or fight. To retreat was dangerours : For to 
boot that retreating bears always tcars with it, the enemy had ncither provilion of viduals, 
nor any place of fafcty to ſtay in one that tide : And to hazard a battel againſt old Souldicrs, 
though tewer in number, appear'd to be too doubttul a buſineſs. But at laſt they muſt £0 on, 
though they cut the way through with their ſwords, Wheretore {taying in Mozch,they preſently 
raiſed a Trench on the ſide where they feared mott tohe ſer upon by the Kings men, the bet- 
ter to fence their Foot: Their greateſt hopes lay in their Horſe thongh they were not above 2000 
in number, yct- were they more then the Kings Horſe 3 who were notwithſtanding more fa- 
vour'd by the ſituation, which was ſomwhat narrow, by reaſon of certain hils which ſtood not 
far fromthe river, and allowcd but a ſmall ſpace for the Horſe to exerciſe in. The Kings men 
having the Enemy on the Front, prepared with much reſolution for combat. And becauſe 
either the perſcrvation or the loſs of the Low-Countries in the Kings behaltlay almoſt wholly 
on the ſucceſs ot this Battel, it is not to be believ'd how the Royalilis encouraged each other : 
And Avila,betore he gave out his orders,did rather by reaſon, then by words,ia a military manner 
cxhort them thus to hnght. Or reward is to be meaſured by the ſervice which we ſhall this day 4» ou; 
King: who doubts but that if we overcome, theſe Countries will by our ſwords bepreſerved unto his crown? 
He hath not many other forces in theſe parts, then what are now with us 3 then conſequently the merit of ſo 
important and aciion will be wholly ours : And as the King is to acknowledge it from us alone. (5 it is not 
z0 be doub ted but that he will royally reward it And what greater ſecurity can we have of obtaining the 
viftory now 3 then the ſo many which we have already won. This very Lodovick had not the better before 
inFricſland : *twas we whothrough too much eagerneſs of fighting did force him to overcome. How ſoon 
were we afterwards quit with him at Gimingcne where that river ſaved him peradventure that he might 
perijÞ the more wort btl y pon this : all the ingagements in fine, which either he or his brother through 
their 
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their pe rfidiouſneſs have undertaken againſt theſe Countries, have always had the (ame end; thy þave not 
ſo ſoon been entred but they have been beaten out to their fla:tghter and ſhame, and to our everl z/ting glory 
and honoar. And upon all theſe occaſions experience hath ſufficiently ſhewn how much valour exceeds num- 
bers, order before confuſion , and what advantage they have, who fight out of the zeal of honour, over thoſs 
who bear arms only for rapines ſake. The ſame will certainly be ſeen in this preſent conflic 
ſince ony conditions, and the conditions of our enemies are not the ſame : Ours, by being bred ſo many years 
in the wars, and the knowledge how to defend a gooa cauſe, being added to the favonr of the cauſe which 
we defend 5 and that of the Enemy, in bringing new men to all military afions.and in baſely mzintaining 
wicked cauſes under rebellious Captains, The narrowneſs of the place makes much for our advantage, which 
will not ſuffer their Horſe which are more than ours, to have too much the better of us 5 and yet ortrs ſhall be 
fo well fenced by Foot, as that advantage ſhall ſupply the other default. And that weak Trench which the 
Enemy have raiſed for defence of their Foot, what doth it argue but an abjedt fear in them, & an evident 


deſire rather of flight then of fi 


obt ? Weonthe contrary ſhall aſſault them with oy roonte1 reſolution and 
mndauntednels, & ſhall afſuredly have the likz ſiccceſs as formerly in overcoming, and they in running © 
away. 

This Speech of Avil,'s was received with' great acclamations by the ſouldicers. Whereupon 
hewith the other ficld-Officers diſpoſed their orders thus : For the more ſatety-fake he placed 
the toot towards the River, on the right hand, and divided them into proportionable ſquadrons, 
lining the Pikes with ſhot where it was moſi-convenient. Hedivided the horſe likewiſe on 
the left tide intodivers ſquadrons, and munized them toward the held-lide, with a good wing 
of Spaniſh and Walloon musketiers, the better to break the enemies greateſt force, which 
was to be expected on that part, The Camp-maſiers, Conſalvo di Bracamonte, Fernando di Tol- 
led), and Chriſtopher Mandragone, who had brought with him his Walloon Regiment, which 
did remarkable {ervice that day, had the chief command of the fovt. And the chief places in 
the Cavalry were ſupplycd by Bernardino di Mendoza, and Jobn Baptiſtz de Marchefi del Monte, 
with whom were other Captains of try'd valour.. The German Harquebuſiers under Schinck, 
were placed in the front , together with thoſe of other Nations : and after them the 
Lanciers, which made up the greateſi body of the horſe, and this was fo executed, as, if the c- 
nemics Rutters ſhould charge upon the Harquebutiers, the Lanciers might charge them. To 
boot that the wingot Musketiers which flankt the Kings horſe on the outlide, might be of 
great ule to break their firit violence, as hath been ſaid. The enemy this mean while had not 
omitted any thing which might make for their advantage.in the battel, Lodovick, had his bro=- 
ther Henry with him , who had likewiſe a warlike ſpirit! But Chriſtopher, one of the ſons of 
the Prince Ele&or Palatine, was of great precminence.in their Army. He commanded all 
the horſe, and the whole Government of the Camp was almoſt equally had between him and 
LoJovick, They lett ſome foot-companies todetend the Trench which hath been ſpoken of; 
and which lay ncarcr the river on the left hand. On the right hand they compoſed a great 
{quadron of the other Foot in good order , and extended their Horſe towards the hill, as 
far 2s the narrownels of the place would permit them 3 and made thereof one choice 
ſquadron a part, wherein were the two Generals, and Count Henry, Which made it be 
doubted whether they did this, to be in that part of the battel where victory was molt to be 
hoped for 3 or. in caſe they ſhould be-worlted, ſo to make their way ſooner through the 
enemy, and joyn with Orange, who wasalready come with great forces ito Niminghen, The 
two Generals, as they ordered their ſquadrons , were not wanting in encouragivg their 
ſouldicrs. | 

They affirmed that this was the day which muit free the Flemiſh from ſlavery, the Germans from jea- 
louſies, and which would throw a thouſand rewards upon them, the ſouldiers, for obtaining the viftory, 
of which no doubt w.us to be made. That the new Spaniſh Governour truſting little in himſelf, and perad- 
venture leſs in his men, would not be in perſon where the greateſt danger was. That he was conſtrained to 
to draw bis people out of their Gariſons almoſt by force : who howſoever came rather with 2 mind to 
mutiny then to fight , and were ſo leſſened in their numbers, as they were able to make but a very 
we:zh body of an Army, How much did they exceed the enemy, eſpecially in hoyſe ? And how great would 
their ſtorm be ? That when the victory ſhould be got on this ſide, it world the more ſafely be had on the 
other ſide: where the foot would notwithſtanding ſo (ignalize themſelves,as they needed no other to aſſiſt them 
in overcoming, That the enemy being routed, and made to fly, Flandcrs was to bewholly at their diſ- 
poſal : And what Laws would nat ſhebe ready to receive, having the Prince of Orange with his 
forces on one ſide , theirs on the other 3 or when they ſhould be all joyned together ? Holland and 
Zealand, invincible Provinces in the defence of their Country , would certainly ſhare in the fruits of 
ſo happy a ſucceſs ? as alſo every other Province which world cordially joyn with them in the ſame Cauſe. 
That in ſuch Provinces as would prove refradory, the ſword ſhould do, what fair means would 
not effeft : and as they ſhould be joyfully received by thoſe, ſ ſhould they find rich pillage in theſe, 
That every ſouldier ſhould therefore enter the combate with firm reſolution of being viftorious. And 
vbat adding one incitement to another , every one of _ ſhould think, they were looked upon by the mw 
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of both the Germanies 3 which expedited by means of their valour that day, the one to recover what 
ſhe had loft 3 the other to keep what ſhe had feared to-loſe, 

When both Armics were ordered in manner aforeſaid, they began toskirmiſh, Avilz ad- 
vanced 3oo foot, part Spaniards, part Walloons, againſt thoſe who guarded the Trenches 
on theother ſide : who coming forth with a proportionable number, received the Kings 
men with muſt ſioutnels 3 but theſe, as being more experienced, began to get advantage over 
the others, driving them back into their Trenches,and endeavouring tofall in with them. Here 
the fray grew hotter 3 and cach fide received new courage accordingly as they received new 
ſuccours. But the Kings men (till prevailing they at laſt gut upon the Trenches, and of them 
Captain Diego di Mounteſdock, was one of the tirlt that was ſlain. Then the chict ſquadron of 
the enemics foot began tomove. Whereupon the others making a ſtand, who before begun to 
give back, they fell all again a fighting, and fora while did mantully withſtand the Kings men: 
whoſe ſquadrons being likewiſe come up, had brought the whole burthen of the war on that 
part hither 3 but the hercticks ſtill giving ground, they at laſt began to run, The buſineſs was 
better diſputed between the horſe of both 1ides, the Kings horſe Harquebulters were fo furi- 
ouſly aſſaulted by Lodovicks Rutters, and eſpecially the Germans led on by Schinck, who ttood 
forwardeſt, as being firſt broken, and then totally diſordered, they did not only forſake the 
place, but running away to thenext neighbouring Towns, they gave out every where that 
the enemy had won the day. The Rutters having diſcharged their firſt Volly of ſhot, wheeled 
about tocharge again, and make a ſecond more tuxious aflault 3 but the Kings Lancicrs afford- 
ed them not time, who fell on with ſuch violence, ard did fo vigoroutly charge them on divers 
fides, as breaking their orders,they forced them back, and opened them. In this the toot-wing 
played their part miraculouſly : by whom the Rutters being gauled on their flank, were put 
yet into greater diſorder. Lodovickand the Palatine couragiouſly endeavourcd to re-order them, 
and encouraged them by their own examples acting the parts rather of common ſouldicrs then 
of Commanders in chict.But the Kings horſe ſtill more inheartned, both by the apparent victory 
of the foot, and by the advantage which they themſelves continually got 3 did fo cloſely pur- 
ſue the Rutters, as not being able longer to be withheld, and fear getting the upper hand of 
ſhame, they turned their backs, and at laſt ran directly away. Fortune would likewiſe have her 
ſhare in this battc], as uſually ſhe hath in all. For juſt as the Rutters began to give back, three 
Company of Lanciers came up to the Catholicks, led on by Nichol. Bſti, by George Macuca, 
and by Peter Taſſis, all of them Captains, and this new inforcement finiſht the bulincſs ſo as 
inſtead of fighting they fell-ro cxccution, The Kings men being maſters of the field, aughter- 
cd the enemy horribly inall places 3 and it was common]y believed that above 4000 of them 
periſht. Above 200 of the Kings men were miſſing. This ſucceſs was particularly innobled 
by the death of the two brothers of Naſſaw, and of the Palatine, which bcing all of them 
joyntly reſolved either to make their way by their ſwords, or by indeavouring to do ſo, 
to loſe their lives, were ſlain fighting valiantly. The Kings forces got great advantage 
and reputation by this victory. For though the battcl was not between numerous Ar- 
fues, yet the chief conſequences of Flanders Jay at ſtake on both fides. And thoſe which 
concerned the King being particularly confidercd, *tis no doubt, but if the enemy had got 
the better of the day, their Forces being joyned with thoſe of the Prince of Orange, would 
_ overrun the Country every where, and would have made the Stanſheſt raiſe new re- 

cllions. 

But thisſo important victory was not well gotten, when they who had bcen the chick Au- 
thors of it, ſpoiled the effe&t thexeof, Inſtead of expeting their reward trom the King, the" 
Spaniards to the great difſervice of his Majeſty, would be their own pay-maſters, The very 
night after the day of batte], and upon the very place wherc the batte] was tought, they rc- 
ſolved to mutiny. And the effe& thereof was ſeen, betore the thing ic ſelf could be imagined. Ic 
began at firſt to be whiſpered by a few, afterwards it was put in practiſc by many, and at laſt it 
was fully conſenting unto by all. They complained, and ſeemed much incenſed to ſee their la- 
bours ſo ill rewarded. 

*Twas their hands and their bodies by which Towns were taken, Battels won, and all other ations of 
greateſt danger done, The honour and advantage redounded to the Commanders 3 their rew.ard was only 
wounds and poverty. That their bare pay was given them rather as a reward, then as of d:te. Which yet 
being ſo far in arrear, they could not fully receive. How could ſo miſerable a condition be longer tollerated* 
that it was intheir own power to ſatisfie themſelves for the monies which were every day promiſed them, and 
never paid, And that therefore they were now rather to have it at their command, then to wait for it any 
longer, and that perhaps in vain. 

They made no long delay 3 they in a great hurly-burly flew to their arms 3 and violently lay- 
ing aſide their former Officers, they choſe new oncs. This being done, they went immediate- 
from Moxch, and marched towards Antwerp, intending to enter the City, and there with all 
fatety and commodiouſneſs to cauſe their whole pay to be given them, San-i9 4! Avila, and all 
the 
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the Camp-maſters uſtd all poſſible diligence to remedy ſo great and ſo unexpected a dif- 
order that they could donothing that would prevail. And becaulc after this mutiny, fo many 0- 
thcrs of rhe like nature inſucd in the progreſs of this War, whereby the Kings affairs in Flan- 
ders were more prejudiced by thearms of his own Souldiers, then by thoſe of his Enemies. It 
willnot be amiſs to relate hcre anticipately,with as much brevity as may be,what is beſt worthy 
knowledge, ina bufineſS which we ſhall have ſo often occaſion totreat of. An Army in the field 
isa great movable City, governed by Military Laws, within walls of Iron : this City is diſtin- 
guiſhed into perſonages of divers qualities. Thechicteſt place is poſſeit by the Captain-Ge- 
ncral, who hath ſupream Authority in the Government thercot. The other chictett Comman- 
ders tollow after him, and atter them the leſſer. And in the lalt place remains the inferiour 
order of common Souldiers, who having no ſhare in Command, are only to obey. In this 
popular order of the Army (it I may term it ſo } do mutinies tall out : the uſual cauſe whereof 
1s the want of pay. In the meaner fort of fouldiers Interelt prevails more than Honour 3 
wherefore being unpaid, firlt they complain, then they grow angry , and at laſt mutiny. 
In long wars this 1s oftener ſeen, by reafon of the exceiſive expences, which they occaſion. 
This length of time makes fouldiers marry, whereby they have children : and in that reſpect - 
grow ſtill more necetſitous : and this neceility at laſt turning into corruption, they mutiny many 
times rathcr bccauſe they will do ſo, than that they have any jult occation todo it. The Laws 
of obedience being then broken, this popular orderrifeth up againſi their Superiours, and out 
of their body, do tumulcuarily chuſe new Officers. This happens uſizally when the Armies are 
in the ficld, becauſe it would be almoſt impothble to compals it with ſecurity in Garriſons. 
In the change of Government, *tis commonly {cen-that we degenerate from the better to the 
worſe, And thus it happens upon this occaſion. . The fupreamcommand of one onely, paſ- 
ſeth then into the whole multitude, which being compoſed of. horſe and foot, makes a body 
ot cach of thcm, which they call the Squadron ot the incenfea, ſo'to ſhun the always ignomini- 
ous title of Mutiners, The Authority confiits then in the Squadron, and all the command in the 
unitcd body thercof, This tumultuous Commonwealth will notwithltanding have a head, 
who is called the Elcct. Next him it will alſo have ſome others of greater imployment, and 
theſe they call Counſellors. The foot andrhorſe are likewiſe diftributed under two chiefer 
Heads. They call the headof the horſe, Governour 3 and him of the foot, Serjant-Major. 
The Captains and uſual Ofhcers follow in either.xfore of theſe men 3 and divers others 
places are diliributcd according to occalion. The Offices are diſtributed by votes allowed 3 and 
in thc like ſort all other reſolutions are taken. The Squadrons firſt intention is to poſſeſs it (elf 
of fome good Town or City 3 and here to fortitie it felt (o-as it cannot be forced. From 
thence it taxcs in all the Country thereabouts 3 which to ſhun greater damage, is brought 
to pay equal Contributions. The Office of the Elect is barely to propound what upon all oc- 
calions is to be rcfolved on, the bulineſles being firſt well weighed in the Counſel. He there- 
torcdwcls in the belt Piazza, or Market-placcot the Town poſlett 3 and out ofa windoiw makes 
his Propoſitions to the Squadron which meets there to that purpoſe. The multitude grumble 
oftcn at thoſe which they likenot 3 and being born away by rage, inſtead of thewing their ne- 
gative by thc uſual way of votes, they many time witneſs their gainſaying by a peal of mus- 
ket-ſhots They are hereunto chicfly induced through the jealouſics which reign amongit them, 
One ſouldicr tcars to be bctraycd by another 3 and they eaſily grow to ditiruſt their heads, 
whcercin they did at firſt impoſe their chictett truſt, The Elect is therefore never let without 
one particular ſcntine] 3 he can neither receive nor write any Letters without the knows= 
ledge of the ſquadron : and thus in all things elſe, his voice is as well bound up 4; his hands 
unlcſs the in;pcdiment be firft taken away by the Squadron. The Minittry of his Counſellors 
is boundcd in like manncr. Amongſt the other ſouldiers all ſeparate SOIMMIETCE IS abſolutely 
forbiddcn 5 it bcing their pleaſure that by irrctractable rigour as the Squadron makes but one 
body, fo it have but one will. Their diſcipline in all other things is very ſevere : {o as it may 
be doubtcd whether it were introduced with ftraiter laws, or exccuted with more ſevere : 
And no fault in point of cxccution is pardoned. Never did diſobedicnce beget better obe- 
dicnce., The Squadron in withdrawing it f{clt trom the command of its firſt Commanders, 
doth with ſo much rigour bercave 1t (clt ot all iberty in ſubmitting to ſecond hcads 3 though 
Cas hath been ſaid ) it keeps the fupream authority init (elf; and will cvcr and anon make 
It appcar by horrid cxamplcs. It therefore otten puniſheth great faults with its own hands 
making thoſe, who according to their Jaws have deſerved it, fometimes paſs the pikes, and 
ſomctin:cs be ſhot to death. Thcir laws oftend tor the moſt part on the more ſevere ſide; 
but many of them are ſo wcll regulated, as better cannot be detircd in whatfocver compleac 
Common-wealths, Thett, play, blaſphemy, drunkenneſs, diſhoneft wotnen. all brawls, run- 
ning in dcbt further than micn are able to pay, and many other ſuch like exceſſes are tor- 
bidden upon heavy pcnaltics 3 which in the torm ot all good Governments arc born withal, 
ſince they can never be tully irradicated. In this, their chick reſpect js. te avoid aH occaſi- 
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on of contention or diſcord, which may diſunite the Squadron, Of fo much greater torce 
with men is ſervice done to themſelves, than when to others. And ſo much prevails the 
uniform conſent of many, though of differing -births, cuſtomes, and language. For in the 
War of Flanders divcrs Nations have been ſeen to mutiny together , and all of them to 
make but one body, and lead to one end, as if they were but one,onely people. Generals 
and other Warriors have ſometimes endeavourcd to break and puniſh Mutinies 3 but they have 
ſeldom hit in their deſigns: For the better ſort arc oft-times won over to fide with the worlt, 
and the remedy is turn'd intoa greater malady. It is therefore belt to agree the divided Soul- 
diery : whichis done by delivering up ſome principal Perſonage into their hands for a Pledge, 
cillfull atisfaction be given : And we 1n our time have ſeen the Duke of Ofſiems, a Grandce of 
Spain, given up for an Holiage. This in bricf is the form of Government obſerved by Muti- 
niers. When they have received their Pay, they ſoon return to their tormer obedience, and 
there isno ſign left of any ſuch peſtilence : For ſo may all Mutinies. which happen in Armies 
be called, ſince ſo great a part of their body is infected thereby, the union thercot 15 broken, the 
goverriment diſturbed 3 their forces then rendred weakeſt, when they ſhould be firongeltz and 
thoſe advantages arc cither loſt, or thoſe evils cauſed by their own Forces, which the Enemy 
could never have cftectcd. | | ; 
Now to reaſſume the thread of our diſcourſe. The Spaniards when they had formed this 
Mutiny, took their way ſuddenly towards Antwerp, paiſing over the Mauſa at Grave, Sancio 
TP Avila gave ſpecdy advertiſement of this to the Commendador : who forthwith went himſelt 
in perſon to that City, to keep the Mutiniers from cntring thereinto 3 which it .he could not do, 
then at leaſt to keep them from ſacking it. Ot one ſide of the City the wall met not by a 
good ſpace with the Ditch of the Citadel, and that open place: was only ſhut up with certain 
Palifadoecs. Towards this part the Mutiniers march in ſuch diligence, and preſented them- 
{elves before it in ſuch reſolution, as neither the Inhabitants of the Town, nor yet the Garri- 
ſon, which were ſome German Companies, durſt withſtand them.” They might have been beſt 
reſiſted by the Spaniſh Garriſon which was in the Citadel: but thefe, not being very well 
pleafed neither, did rathcrincline to joyn with them 3 nor had the Governour thercof Sancio a? 
Arila little to do in keeping them from fo doing. At their cntranceinto the Piazza, the 
Mutiniers put themſclves in order, and made the Citizens ſorcly atraid that they would have 
plundred the City. ' Here the Commeydador came betore them on horſe-back, and with fair 
words endeavoured to reduce: them to:cheir. obedience, aſſuring them that they ſhould ve- * 
ty ſhortly reccive tull ſatisfaction with advantage, But neither were his entreatics of validity, 
nor did his Authority prevail : yet they aſſured him, that ſet their preſent maintenance aſide, 
the City ſhould not ſuffer any prejudice, provided always that they did receive fpcedy fatisfacti- 
on. They then took up their quartcrs in houſes in the Town, having firlt made the German 
garriſon which was in Antwerp, under Frederick Perenotto Lord of Champigni, and brother to Car- 
dinal Granville, withdraw out of the City. But were it cither for ſome particular diſtaſte which 
they had taken againſt him, or that they could not well modcrate their own heat, they could 
not forbear plundring his houſe, together with ſome other houſes, where either their jollity or 
hatred did moſt tranſport them. After this, all poſſible diligence was taken to give them 
ſatisfaction : Neither did they lct flip any occation of haftning the cffets thereof by way of 
terror, and cſpccially of Plumder. So as threatning it every day, and the Antwerpians every 
day fearing it, they were ſo much aftectcd therewithal, as they were reſolved to contribute 
whatſoever monies was requiſite to free themſelves as ſoon as might be from fo dreadful a dan- 
ger. The Mutinicrs were notwithſianding contented to: receive fix payes in Cloth and other 
Draperies which the City furniſht them withal 3 they were paid the xelt in money. And having 
obtained a large Pardon from the Commendador in the Kings name, upon folemn oath in the 
greateſt Church,they & laſt went out of Antwerp,and return'd tojoyn with the rcft of the Army, 
which had alrcady re-entred Hollandand had begun to beliege Leyden, Amongit other preju- 
diccs which the Kings affairs received by this Mutiny, oneot the greateſt was, the loſs of ma- 
ny ſhips which the Commendador had prepared upon the ſhore of Antwerp, tor new defigns 
upon Zealand, In Glimes his place, who was ſlain in the former related Sea-tight, was 4- 
dolphus Hanſteede put : Who fearing leſt the Mntiniters might fall upon the Navy which he had 
the charge of, and would have it in their power, for their bettcr ſecurity of getting their 
pretended ſatisfaction: reſolved to launch forth with it into the deepeſt part of the Scheld, 
and there ſccurc himſelf from that fear. But by ſhunning this danger, he ran into a greater. 
The Zealanders had quickly notice hcreot,and would not loſe the opportunity. They came un- 
expectedly with many armed Veſlels, and without much ado took molt of the Kings ſhips, 
which, what great, what little, were about torty, and almoR all of them well provided of Artil- 
lery and all Naval preparations3 and the reſt they either burnt, or funk, or ſhatter'd them ſo.as 
they werefor no more ſervice. The delign was toaffault Zealand with this the Kings Fleet, by 
the Rivers and Gults which inviron it within, and which cannot receive great Veſlels; and at 
| the 
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the ſame time to do the fame with another Fleet of greatcr ſhips en the outſide, which ſkips 
were withall ſpecd preparing in Spain : intendirig chictiy to poſſcls thernſclves of ſome good 
Haven, and fill to: ſtraightenthat maritine Tract the more, and to endeavour by all means 
poſſible to poſſeſs themſelves of that Province, without which the King could never hope 
to keep Flanders firm in his obedience. And although the ſamedetign was continued in Spain, * 
after the unfortunate ſucceſs of the Navy in Flzndcrs 5 yet ſo many difficulties aroſe on all 
ſides, as it was impoſſible afterwards to cttect it. 

The Prince of Orange was this mcan while with many Forces about Niminghen,whether he was © 
come two joyn with his brother Lodovick, as we had faid : whoſe detcat, and death enſuing, and 
inttantly thereupon the Spaniards Mutiny, he ftaid fiill in thoſc parts 3 and failed not to make his 
advantage of the diſorders hapned in the Kings Camp. Burt ſeeing the Enemics forces hin- 
died by the (aid mutiny within themſclves, he made many incurtions into thoſe parts, hoping 

to make ſome contiderable progreſs. He was poſlelt of the Town of Bowel, a firong place, and 
which gives thenameto a large Ifland, made by the Mavſe and IWabale. Hcie Ornge ttaid, as in 
a placc naturally very advantagious 3 and annoy'd the neighbouring parts which were {till in 0- 
bedience to the Ring. And becauſe Baldzke, which is one of the chictelt Cities of all Bra- 
bant, was in greateſt danger, the Commandador {cnt men ſuddenly to ſecure it, and fortific 
the cheifecſt Paſſes thereabouts, The Mutiny being attcrwards accommodated, he diſpatch= 
cd away the Marquis Vitelli with a good [trcngth, to ditiurb Orzngein all hisdetigns. With 
him went Zohn Baptiſta, and Camillo, brothers to the Marquis del Monte, ard Vitelli his Nepherys 
by the ſiſters fide : Each of them commanded a Company of Lances, but came to much grea- 
ter preferment aftcrwards in the continuation of the War, and won therein a great *citeem 
of valour. The greatci weight of the military affairs in Flanders lay then upon Vitelli ; 
as well in regard of his place of Campmaſicr-General, which was the chictelicharge in the 
whole Army next to the ſupreme command of Governour 3 as for his long experience in war, 
which appcared yct more atter the Duke of Alvz's departure, ſo cry'diup a Commander. and 
of ſo great reputation : of the Italian Nobility which were then in the Army of Flanders. 
Rafell Barberino was in great elicem, and was much imployed in many weighty actions, He 
was very well skilPd in particular in matter of Fortification 3 and thcretore his advice was 
asked: and hisopinion followed upon all ſuch occaſions of that nature. He was as well cfteem- 
ed in treating ot buſineſſes as in Military imployments, and theretore having bcen tormerly 
ſent into England by the Duke of Alva, the Commendador continucd to make good uſe of him 
in divers new negotiations which were then in hand, to breed, it it were poſſible, a better 
intelligence and correſpondency between that Queen and the King of Spainin the occurrences 
of Flanders. This Rafel was Uncle by the Fathers fide to Maffeo Barverino, which our 2ge hath 
feen paſs throughall the chicteſt degrees of Prelatſhip with much applauſe in th2 Apoſtolick 
See, and who by his worth becoming Cardina], and latily Pope, precceds now in the uni- 
verſal Government of Chriſts flock, by the name of Urban the eight : A Frince, who amidit 
his ſo many ſublime vertucs, leaves it in doubt which of them merits more praiſe 3 and in 
whom it is no leſs queſtionahle which of his Principalitics becomes him beſt , or that 
which the Church gives him over men, or that which he by his learning hath acquired over 
knowledge. | 
Fitelli being then gone towards the Iſland of Bomel, he reduced many Towns thereabouts to 
the Kings devotion, and built two Forts thcre, the better to curb the enemies in thoſe parts, 
The chicf Towns which he took were, Leerdem. Aſperen, and Huechelen, all of them ſeated up® 
on the River Lingz, which runs through Ho!/and, He hopcd likewile to ſurpriſe the Town of 
Bomel : but were it that his practiſes were diſcoverca, or not well managed, he could not effe& 
his hopcs. From hence 1'itell; returned to Antwerp, and of the people which he had with 
him, a Regiment of Swiſſers were diſmiſt, which the Commendador had lately raiſed, and 
the relt marchcd more inwards into Holland, to joyn with thoſe of the Kings men who were in 
that Province, A new general pardon was at this time publiſht by the Commendador-genera! 
in the Kings name, like that which formerly in the Duke of Alvz's time came forth with 
' ſuch folemnity. And becauſe the other had begor ryore tear than trult, by reaſon of the (6 
wany exceptive clauſes which were in it 3 therefore in this the King inlarged his clemency 
and goodne({s unto all ſuch as would cnjoy the fruit thereof, except ſuch as were guilty of the 
mot? heynous offences 3 and he thercunto added alto the Eccletiaftical Authority touching ſuch 
faultsas were committcd in matter of Religion, But neither did the one or the other In- 
dulgence avail any thing 3 nay this Jatter met with leſs of Faith in the Flemiſh then the 
tormcr had done 3 by how much they were more alienated from the Church and King, tince 
thecoming, torth of the former. The Commendador had at this time fome little hopes of 
reducing the Rebels to ſome pacitication. Philip Maynice, Loid of Aldegonda was made the 
In!trumcnt herein : who in ſome Military ation had tormerly been taken, and was then priſo- 
ner in Vtrich, This was one of Orarg? his chict Councellors, a man ot grcat courage and a- 
bilitics in whatſoever imployment. And to him were attributed ciuetly many of thoſe ations; 
which 
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which had occaſioncd the firtt tumults in Flanders, particularly the drawing up of that Cove- 
nant of which we have formerly ſpoken. He gave ſome hopes, that he would bring Orange to 
ſach conditions as the King ſhould be ſfatistied withal. Whereupon by the Commendadors or- 
ders, il Signior de Champigni, who was Governor of Antwerp, and Gunio di Fongen, cntred into 
« Treaty with him for certain days but it guickly appeared that the Treaty was commenc'd. el- 
ther out of fraud ;or vain-glory. For the propoſals on Mzrnice's behalf, bore conditions which 
were impoſſible to cftc&, He firlt propoſed , That all forreigners ſhould be made to quit 
the Country, cndcavouring by ſundry wayesto honeſt the motion. And for what concerned 
Religion , he repreſented what had io otten been propoſed by Orange : to wit, That the 
Statcs General might be called, and that they thould maturely conſider, what mcans were 
beſt to be uſed, as a remedy thercin : So this Treaty of agreement was guickly broken 
off, for the Commendador would not have ic to continue any longer : judging that Re- 
ligion and the King ſhould ſuffer too much prejudice by onely liſtening to ſuch Pro- 

politions. | 
Now follows the Sicge of Leyden, which was particularly memorable, for the condition 
of the Succour, which ſo altercd the order of attairs, as the bchegers became betteged 3 and 
look what unhappy ſucceſs the aſſailed expected, the Afailant made trial of the very ſame. 
Leyden is one of the chief Towns of Holland it is fcatcd low, amonglt, as may beſaid, a la- 
byrinth of Chancls, part of which are running, part ſtanding waters, and which cut through 
the Territorics thercof on all tides. The Rhine runs through it with one of its branches, 
which now is the weaketi, but hath tormcrly been the molt trequented 3 though thus retain 
its ancient name, whercas the reli, as they draw near the Sea, change it into that of other 
Rivers. So many other Channels are dcrived from this branch within the Town it {clt in 
{cvcral parts, as the ſpace, which is there broken off by the Hlards , is in a fort larger than 
what is unitcd to the Continent, But if it be divided by to many Channels, it is rcjoyned 
by many more bridges. Of which there are about an hundred and fifty where they may 
{erve cither for uſe or ornament : and the moſt of them are of Stone. The Town is well 
pcoplcd, her Streets are large, buildings well polliſhed 3 it is well flankt round about 3 her 
ditch is cvery where deep3 and in fine, the is in all circumſtances of ſuch condition, as the 
Kings men had good reaſon to uſea!l cndcavours to gain her, as alſo the Rebels to keep poſ- 
{cfſion of her. The Towns of Delft, Roterdam, and Gorda, arc much about halta days jour- 
ney diſtant from Leyden, the noblctt and beſt peopled Towns in all Holland. The Hagne is 
likewiſe within two lcagues of it, an open Village z but which for beautcous fituation, for 
number of Inhabitants and gallant buildings, may compare with many of the beſt walled 
Towns of that Province, Yet is not this Village watred, or cut through by any River. 
The Town of Delf lics upon a River which joyns upon the Mauſez Roterdam upon the Roter, 
from whence it hath its name : and Gowda upon the Gowe, from whence alſo it hath its 
nomination, where it joyns with the Tſe!/, and together therewith falls afterwards into 
the Maſe. To theſe Rivers many other Channzls cut by hand, arc annext 3 ſo as rhere is 
no Village thereabouts near which there is not cither running or ſtanding waters in divers 
places. The Hol/an4 Rebels knew long betorc, that the Spaniards intended to beliege Ley- 
den : And that the Duke of Alvaatter the taking of Hzrlem, had declared his intention therein, 
by poſſciFing hiniſelf of all thoſe places aloot off, which in the Winter ſeaſon were moft oppor- 
tune to eflect it. The Duke bcing gone, Recheſens had continued the ſame reſolution. Wherc- 
tore the Rebels to prevent the danger, intended to fortitie thoſe Paſſes, which where of great- 
clt importance , cither to impcde the Rebels or to bring ſuccour to the Town. Two Villa- 
gcs amongli the reſt where moſiconfiderable for this purpoſe 3 the one toward Gox1a, called 
Alfen, which is ſeated upon a Channel over which there is a bridge, which according to the 
cultome of that Country, opens and ſhuts in the paſſage of the water with fluces, or floud- 
gates. The other towards Delf, which is called Maſen-ſluce , and which commands one of 
the chictcſt paiſes upon the way to Leyden, In theſe two places the Enemics had fortified them- 
{clves, and cſpccially in that of Alfen, in reſpect of the bridge which they guardcd by a parti- 
cular Fort. When then the Kings ſide had reſolved to betiege Leyden, it was thought nc- 
ceſlary betorc all other things to poſleſs themſelves of both theſe Paſiess The Commenda- 
dor had given the chicf carc of the fiege to the Camp-maſier Valdes wao to this purpoſe 
having aflemblcd together a good many Spaniards , joyncd ſome Germans and Walloones 
with them, was gone towards Leyden. His firtt deſign in approaching it, was to affault the 
Village of Alfen z and to bercave the enemy of the aboveſaid Bridge, Whercfore picking out 
{ome ot the fioutcit Souldicrs, they aſſaulted the Enemy fo turiouſly, as after a bloody 
hght they won the Fort, which was built to defend the bridge. And following thoſe with 
the ſame violence who retreated, they entrcd together with them into their tortitications, 
wherewith the Town was munited, and flew many of them rather in their flight than in 
their making rehiſtance 3 ſo made themſelves Maſters of that place, and quartered there. As 
much as the Rings mcn were. hereby incouraged , the Rebels were as much difcouraged 3 
which 
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which made the taking of the other Fort of M:ſzn-fluce more caſte to the Royaliſts : and thus 
theſe two places fell within a few dayes into their hands, who, by ſo tavourable a beginning, 
hoped very much in a no leſs proſperous end of the Siege. They then berook themſelves 
with diligence to be Maſters of all other Avenues, whereby ſuccour might be kept from 
the Town. The parts thereabouts ( as hath been faid ) are full of Channels and Rivers : 
wherefore it was thought neceſſary to block up all Paſſages with ſundry Forts, by which 
the City might be come to, either by land or water 3 fo as cre long, there were little 1ef5 then 
fixty Forts built round about it, whercby almoſt all poſſibility of relieving it was taken away. 
The Leydeniftsthis mean while were not wanting on their parts in preparing for defence. 
And judging that the Royaliſis intcnded rather to take the Town by Famine than by the 
ford, they thought it not convenient to reccive many forrcign Souldiers into the City 3 as 
well the longer to preſerve their victuals, as tor that they hoped they had men enough of their 
pwn to maintain and defend it. | 
There hapned therefore but few skirmithes on cither fidez though thoſe within fallicd out 
ſometimes to keep the Kings men as tar off the City as they might, and e{pecially on thoſe ſides 
wherethey found greater diſturbance or dangcr by the Afſfailants approach z who amongſt the 
r<ft had raiſed one Fort, which they called Lumsfort, and which was neareſt Leyden. The 
Leydeniſts found themſelves much incommodiated by this Fort 3 for it troubled divers of 
their paſture grounds wherein they ted much Cattel, and put the City into other great 
fraits, provoked therefore by anger, and inforccd by neceihty, they (allied out one day againft 
thoſe thar kept it, and aſſaulted it with ſuch reſolution, as it was long doubtful which fide had 
the better : But at laſt the Royalifts prevailed, and the Fort continued fiill in their poſſeſſion, 
which they fortificd better than before, that they might not any more fear the loſs thereof, nor 
thoſe within hope to get it. The Leydenifts cooled not notwithſtanding in their making re- 
fiſtance : But fearing by reaſon of the Royalitts {till nearer approach unto the City, that they 
wculd haſicn the end ot the Siege alſo by an Aﬀault, they omitted not to provide for all things 
neceflary upon ſuch an occaſion. They wrought upon the wallsnight and day, the women 
wrought as wellas the men 3 every one Icfſened their own victuals, to furniſh the publick lon- 
ger therewithal: And they encouraged cach other on all ſides to maintain the defence z con= 
cluding that it was better to ſuffer any how hard conditions ſoever, and even death it ſelf, than 
to undergo ſuch puniſhmcnts as they had not long before {een inflicted upon the Harlemiſt's. 
Fobn Douz2, a famous Latin Poct in thole days, very nobly born, and of other high deſerts, 
had the chict government of the affairs of the City, He failed not in acting his part well 
he fill incouraged the Leydeniſts, 2nd ted them with hopes that the other Cities would ſpee- 
dily joyn with them, and relicve them. In confirmation of this, ſometimes Letters, ſometimes 
Mefluages came from without, and ſome news was cunningly raiſed within the Town it ſelf: 
Though it were very truc, that Orange and thereft of the Rebels in that Province labour'd no- 
thing more, then how to keepa place of ſuch conſequence [till at their devotion. *T was now 
the month of Agu/t and the Leydenifts began already to ſuffer want of vittuals. Therefore 
the States of the Country met to treat of ſo weighty a buſineſs,and to'tind out ſome way where- 
by the City might be relieved : And this attair began tobe mightily canveſt, The Deputies 
difter'd in their opinions. Some thought that the Town might be the eafilieſt got into by ma- 
king a gallant afiault by Land , others held, it might betrer be relieved by ſome River or Chan- 
nc] 3 but the greateft part concluded that there was fmall hopes of doing it either one way or 
other. the Kings men having to ſtrongly fortified themſelves every where. Lewis Boifot, Adtmi- 
ral of Hull.id, chanccd to be at this meeting A man very expert in waritine affairs, of a 
manlike ſpirit, ard good at execution and one who was very well cficemed of over all the 
Province. Be, whullt they were hotteſt in the varicty of their opinions, ſtept forth to pro- 
pound his, 26d began to ſpeak thus: : 

T wiſh that our own misfortunes did not t00 deplorablyteach ns, how percerſe the fury of the Sea 
proves ſometimes to our Countries, Who ſces not how we are daily inforced to oppoſe our induſtry to the 
threats thercof' ? Nor hath our mountainous banks been ſuff.cient, ſo to curb the tempeſt of her waves, but 
that ſometime ſþe hath ſwallowed up whole Iſlands on ſome ſides, and cauſed miſerable and 
unheard of ruins in other parts. We are now to ſeck for remedy in this our preſent neceſſity , from 
theſe evils which do ſo often afflict us. Let Nature work the ſame eff: to day for our good, which 
ſhe ſth upon ſo many other occaſions to do for our burt;, And by thoſeweapons wherewith ſhe makes way 
agaiilt us, let us by her example make war upon our enemies. Every one knows that at the tryo E- 
qrinoxials of the year, the Ocean ſivelis extroar4inary high upon onr Coaſts, and by the ſeaſon of the 
year, we are ſhortly to expect the effecis thereof. My Counſel ſhall therefore be, that we may im- 
meditely. at the high tides, begin tolet the wate's looſe into the neighbouring grounds of Leyden: 
greater tides will hereafter follow. And thus, turning the frege wpon the Befiegers, we may hope fo 
aeſtroy our encmics within their own works, and at the ſaine time to free the City from all dan- 
ger. It may be thought impoſſible to relieve it by land, or by the ordinary way of channels and 
rivers 3 whereas by the way which 1 have preſeribed , we may believe that our enterpriſe will be 
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| niled on by ſucceſs. Tt will be in our power to let in the Inundation where we pleaſe, We ſhall ſee 
the enemy ſtrangely aſtoniſhed and confuſed, between the ſhame of abandoning the ſiege , and the 
horrour of continuing it. But being forced at laſt to fly, we ſhall ſee onr own weapans, and thoſe 
of nature conſpire together in ſlaughtering them on all ſides 3 and ſhall ſee that prniſhment juſtly 
transfer'd on them, which they with open violence prepared for the Innocent. The Country whico ſhall 
be drowned will doubtleſly be ſomewhat indamaged thereby % but who would not bear with ſuch an 
inconvenience, whereby their Country ſhall receive ſo great a benefit ? On the contrary, whoſe hair 
will not ſtand an end to think, that after the loſs of Harlem , and of Leyden , all the whole 
Province will ſhortly rem tin at the cruel will of the Spaniards * we muſt ſometimes be wicked to be 
good, How oft do we cut off ſome one memver for the welfare and ſafeguard of the reſt of the 
body ? yet this evil will not prove finally ſo great, but that it will in time be = with great uſu- 
ry. Some worldly aftions prove ſo memorable, as they ſtrike envy dumb, and add new tongues to 
fame, This of ours will certainly be ſuch, and will be cvery where highly celebrated. IT, who ſo 
boldly give the advice, do as confidently pronounce the augury and hope that the event will crown both 
of them with fortunate ſucceſs. 

At the hearing of ſo ſtrange a propoſition, the Deputies were much confuſed, whether they 
ſhould accept of it, or reject it. But it is oft-times ſeen, that need paſſing into necellity, 
neceſſity paſſeth luckily into deſperation. And thus it proved in what we hall now relate. 
For all of them joyning at laſt in opinion, that Leyden was not to be freed by any other way, 
than by what Boiſot had propounded, *twas reſolved, that at all adventures they would tollow 
his advice. The Chicf Banks or Ditches of the Maſe and Ifell between Roterdam and Ter- 
gowe were preſently cut in divers places. And at the high-tide the waters began to breai; 
in every where, and ovcrflow all the grounds, which lie between Tergowe, Roterdam, Delf, 
and Leyden, At the fighrof this unlookt for inundation, the Spaniards were -at firft much 
aſtoniſhed, but they -were ſoon aware of the enemies deſign. The Kings forts were ve- 
ry many, as we have ſaid 3 and divers of them were (cated in the loweſt places. Theſe the 
inundation did quickly reach, and therefore they were quickly forſaken , and thoſe, who 
kepr them, went to joyn with thoſe that kept the chieteſt Forts, which were ſo placed 
as they might be the more cafily maintained. This mean while, when once the enemy had 
pitched upon the aforcſaid reſolution, they applyed themſelves apace to get together great 
ſtore of Veſſels, which ſhould bc fitting to relieve Ley#en, They were very careful to build 
| them with ſhallow bottoms, to the end, that they might paſs over ſuch grounds where the 
waters were ſhallowelt : the greateſt part of them were built in Roter4am by reaſon of the ncar- 
neſs 2nd opportunity of its ſituation. Whole HL:nd was in great expectation what the [ucceſs 
would prove, and therefore pcople flockt from all parts to help to build 5oats.: many of which 
were tobe inthe form of Gallics with Oars, to the end that they might the cattlier get by 
the Paſſes, and aſſault the Forts, which were yct in the Royalifts poſicthion. Thele boats were 
therefore furniſhed with many peecesof Artillery, and ſuch people as were judged hit to fight, 
Whilſt they were making, this preparation, the Admiral of Holland indeavoured with ſome 
ſhips prepared for that pnrpole, to torce certain paſſes, and to bring ſome ſuccour into Ley- 
den; tor the beſieged ſuffered very much for want of Victuals, and did very earnclily ſolj- 
Cite ſuccour. Put hisdefign did not at that time take effect : For the waters were not 
yet ſofar increaſed, as that his Veſſels could come ncar Leyden. All Holland joyned therc- 
fore in their prayers, That the Sea might ſuddenly {well higher 3 and that the Province, 
by raiſing the fiege of Leyden might receive ſodetired a mistortune, On the other fide the 
Kings men were not wanting in ſecuring their Forts, and repairing them with earth, hay, and 
whatſoever elſe they could come by of moſt commodious. And hoping that the waters 
would {well no higher, they perſiwaded themſelves that they ſhould within a few dayes tinith 
their buſineſs. They very. well knew the Townſinens neceſſities 3 and that all their Vidtuals 
being alrcady ſpent, the affairs within were drawing to great extremity, While both tides 
were in thete tearsand hopes, the time came wherein Nature, by way of her hidden cauſ- 
es was likewiſe to work her cfte&ts. About the end of September the Sea began to ſwell ex- 
ceedingly, according, as ſhe uſeth to do in that ſeaſon of the year : And pouring in at the 
high Tides no longer Waves, but cven Mountains of waters into the molt inward Channels 
and Rivers made fo great an inundation, as all the Country about Leyden ſeemed to be tur- 
ned into a Sea. It cannot be faid how much the Rebels were hereby incouraged, and the 
Kings men diſcouraged. The former came preſently forth with their Fleet, which contj- 
ſted of about one hundred and fifty bottoms, 'a great part whercot were made like Callics and 
to theſe were added many other Boats, which ſerved only to carry victuals. The vvyhole Fleet 
vvas thus aſſembled together about the beginning of Offober, and put to vvatcr in good or- 
der to exccute their dctigncd relict : the Gallics vvent on the outlides3z theother greatcr 
Veſſels, which it need ſhould be vycre to play upon the Forts, in the midit; and thote 
vvhich bore the Victuals in the rear, But there vvas no occahion ot any great contention : 
For theKings men having valiantly defended themſelves in ſundry places, conſidering that 
they 
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they vvere not novv to hght vvith men, but vvith the Elements, thought rather hovy to 
vvithdravy themſclvcs into places of fafery, than raſhly to oppoſe the Enemy, Yet they 
could not torcgo their tortihcations neither ſo ſoon, nor in ſo good order, but that many 
ot them remaincd a prey, cither tothe ſvvord or to the water. And truely it vvasa mi- 
{crable ſpeacle to behold trom all parts, one ſlain another dyovvned;*; and many- endea- 
your to fave themſtlves in the highelt places, vvhere, vvhen they vvere freed trom thevvaters 
they vvere incxorably ſlain by the Enemy. *Tis aid, that above fifteen hundred of the 
Kings mcn pcriſht thus, and moſt of them Spaniards, as thoſe vvho vvere chiefly imploy- 
ed in ordcring the Sicge, and vvho defirous to bear avvay the greateli glory, fall into the 
greatelt misfortune, Thus vvas Leyden, at laſt relieved, after tive moneths fiege to the ex- 
_ cceding great joy of the Rebels, and all that favoured them. Eut hovvtoever the memory 
of this licge remained a long time very forrovvful in the City ; for about ten thgnſand dis 
& vvithin the Tovvn, of hunger and other ſufferings 3 and all the moſt unclean and vil- 
cli nouriſhment vvas already ſo conſumed when the rclict vvas brought in, and the belieg- 
ed reſolving rather to die than to yield, nothing vvas expectcd, but that the City ſhould 
give up her laſt breath, and remaining a miſcrable carkaſs, ſhould be buried vvithin her 
ovyn Walls and Houlcs, 
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The Emperazr endeavours to proeure the Peace of Flanders, aud ſends an Ambaſſador to this purpoſe, 
The Commiſſioners for the King and for the Rebels meet, and confer at Breda, Difficulties met with 
in the Treaty, not to be overcome. The Treaty is ſoon diſſolved, and all hopes of Agreement van- 
iſh. Arms are reaſſumed on all ſides. The Catholicks progreſs in Holland, and in Zealand, 
and with what deſign, Deſcription of the Iſlands which lie on the Eaſt-ſide of Zealand, To take 
them, it is propounded 40 wade through a large Channel, the difficulties whereof are held very great, 
The Commendador reſolves to make trial , and hath happy ſucceſs therein, The King men take 
divers Forts. Quirickſca is beſieged : the Town begirt, and great reſiſtance made, but at laſt thoſe 
within yield, The Commendadov this mean while dyes, and the Government paſſeth into the hands 
of the Council of State, The Spaniards mutiny again , who are therefore declared Rebels, and 
are ſet on on all ſides by the Flemith. Divers hoſtilities between them, The States cauſe the 
Caſtles of Antwerp and of Gaunt to be beſieged, The mutinous Spaniards rn to relieve that of 
Antwerp 3 and having ſecured it, ſack the City in revenge. A General Aſſembly of the Deputies of 
the Catholick Provinces, and of thoſe of Holland and Zealand which are infeFed with Herefie, Peace 
and Union inſues thereupon , and the thing chiefly reſolved on, is, that all Forreigners ſhall be ex<- 


pelled the Country, 


LANDERS was thus conſumed with the fames of war, when the Emperor 
imployed his authority to reduce thoſe Provinces to peace, Maxinnlian the 2. 
was then Emperour : To boot with the common Avrftrian tye, he and the King 
of Spain could not be more nearly joyned in their own perſons. 3 for the 
Emperors wite was Sifter to the King, and the King 42d taken to wite a Daugh- 
ter of the Emperors. Wherefore Ceſar valucd the Kings affairs in Flanders as 

his own. Andon the other fide, that fire ſo near Germany, to toment the which the Heretical 

Faction of the Empire had been fo ready, kept his thoughts greatly agitated 3 tearing lelt the 

fre being redoubled by paſſing likewiſe into the German Provinces, his houſe might thereby 

beſeton fire, as was the King of Spains in the Low-Countries. He theretore well wcighing in 
his Council what ( the condition of the affair conſidered ) was bcfi to be done 3 and having 
adjuſted what was moſt neceſſary for the Catholick Kings intereſt and honour, ſent an Am- 
bafſador to procure a Treaty concerning it in Flanders, This Ambaſſador was Count Suarz- 
emburg 3 one of the ancienteſt Counts of Germany 3 and who was no leſs cſtecnicd of in thoſe 
parts tor his wiſdom, then-for his bloud. He came into Holland about the beginning of the 
year 1575. he ſaid ſome daysin Dort, whether Orange and fome ot the Deputies of Holrnd 
and of Zealand came to meet him. The Ambaſſador negotiated with him in particular 
in the name of Ceſzy, and gave unto him a Letter from his Imperial Majelty , where- 
in mingling authority with intreaties, he exhorted him to be a means ot facilitating the 

Ambaſladorsnegotiation. After this private Treaty, they came to the publics manage- 

ment in Breda, a Town lituated upon the uttermofl bounds of Brabant towards Hollind , and 

therefore very fit for the intervening of the people on both tides. Orange was matter of 
that Town beforc the troubles began in Flarders 3 but being atterwards tortcited to the King, 


*twas kept as one of the Kings Garriſons, as we ſhewed in the beginning. Here then mct the 
Depu- 
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Deputies on both ſides in March following for the King, there was Monſieur Je Raſſenghien, 
the Count Della Rocca, Arnold Salhont, Charls Suys, and Albertus Leoninoz and for the Rebels, 
Fames Vanderdoe, Philip Bernice, Charls Boiſot, Arnold Derp, and Jumnins de Gxine, And for their 
ſecurity whilft they were to ſtay in a Town guarded by the Kings Forces, the Camp-maſter Fu- 
lins Romero, and Chriſtopher Mandyagae, together with Mibel Cruiglias, and Mibel Allzntor, 
all four Spaniards, were committed into particular cuſtody in Dort, as Hoſfiages, In the 9- 
pening of the Treaty, the Ambaſſador in a very grave and gracious manner, exhortcd the De- 
puties on both ſides, that they would ſet their whole minds and endeavours to procure 2 hap- 
py iſſue of this Treaty : and he laboured the Rebcls Deputics apart, giving them a Let- 
er which the Empcrour had writ to the States of their Provinces. They then tell to Treat. 

(Ve told you in the former book, that in that Treaty of pcace which was then indeavoured 
to be introduced, the Rebels Propoſals were chicfly reduced to two heads : The firtt, That all 
the Spaniards, together with all other forreign ſouldicrs ſhould be made to leave the Coun- 
try and that then, rhe General States being aſſembled, Religion. and the Peace of the Provinces 
ſhould be efiabliſhed as they ſhould think bett. 

The Rebcls Commiſſioners made the fame Propoſals avBredz, As for the firlt Head, the 
Kings Deputics anſwered, 

That the Vaſſals of the ſame Prince were not to account one another Rrangers : That indeed the 
Germans, French, and Engliſh were ſuch; of which the Rebels made uſe , and that notwithſtand- 
ing as ſoon as Flanders ſhould be reduced to peace, the King would forthwith cauſe the $ paniards, and 
all thoſe others that they called forreigners t9 leave the Country, As for the convocation of the States 
General, they anſreered, That the whole boly of the Provinces, which by the troubles of War were 
now ſo divided , was likewiſe firt to” be re-united by peace. Which being done, the King would 
willingly and ſuddenly call ſuch an Aſſembly, would hear their opinions, and would agree unto whatſoe= 
zer they ſhould think fitting. After this, the Kings Deputies fell to propound ſuch conditions, as 
they thought fitteſt to affect the deſired concord, Which were theſe, That in the firſt place, all paſt of 
fences ſhould for ever be forgotten © That the revolted Cities and Towns ſhould be reſtored to their Prix 
wiledges 3 and every other perſon to their former Honours and poſſeſſions. That all the Towns, Cities, 
ftrong Holds, Artillery, Warlive Ammunition, and Arms which were now in the Rebels poſſeſſion. ſhorld 

ztrira into the Kings hands. That the Catholick, Religion ſhould be reſtored in all places, without the 
permitting of any other Sect. That notwithſtanding the King would out of his clemency and goodneſs, 
permit all thoſe that had followed Hereſie, to go freely out of the Country, and would allow them time to 
fell ſuch good's as they cold not carry wity them, 

All butineſs between the Commiltioners, was tranſacted in writing : The Rebels Commit- 
oners having ſecn the Propoſitions propoſed by the Kings tide 3 anfivered fully on therr be- 
halts 3 but in ſo bitter words, and in ſo contrary a ſenſe, as it was eatte to be ſeen, how little 
hope thcre was of bringing the begun negotiation to a happy iſſue. The Papers which were 
propounded were very prolix 5 and theretore to' avoid tediouſnels, we will give you here only 
a breviate of them. The Rebels Deputies, in their an{iwers, made hrit rather a long Invedtive, 
than any complaint againit the Spaniards 3 exagerating that they had been the chict caule of all 
the evils that had betaln thoſe Frovinces. T hen reafſuming the head concerning torreigners, 
they repeated the ſame things over agatn inore at Jarge. They faid, 

That the Spaniards, and all the veſt which were not native Flemiſh, were not (as ſtrangers) any ways 
to participate of that Government. That thoſe forreigners which they on their ſides were forced to make 
ule of, rere meer mercenaries. But that the Spaniards contrary to the imm11ities and priviledges of the 
Provinces, were by wwolence brounht t!ither, and tvere by violence eſtabliſh, Th.t the Government of Citzes, 
keeping of Forts, chief Commands in the Army. were in their bands: And that it was they,who, according to 
their arbitrary will, gave now ihe Laws, That if the King when he went from Flanders was pleaſed to 
t the away thoſe who were then there, he ought much more be induced to do the like now, when it was ſeen 
by evident proofs, how prejudicial their ſtay there was. | 

Touching the Convocation of the States General, they ſtood ſtiff to their firſt Princi- 


plcs. Saying. | 
That in making ſuch 2 peace as might be beſt for Flanders, the King conld not be better adviſed then by 
thoſe who were beſt acquainted with her mall dies, and who knew bet what were the fitteſt remedies for her 
cure : wherefore recourſe miſt needs be had to that Aſſembly, For what remained, they ſaid, That 
they would never relinqriſh thoſe Cities, ſtrong Holds, Munitions, and Arms, wherein their ſafety 
did conf.if, 1111 they ſaw a ſetled peace in the form by them propoſed, That they held their reformed 
Religion to be goed, and that they would not for ſuch an occaſion abandon their Goods, Parents, and 
Comntrey,” nor leave the two Provinces of Rollind and Zealand made deſ>late by the excluding from 
thence ſo many who profelt the ſame Religion, which would redonnd very much to the Kings diſſervice, by 
his loſmg ſo many Subjes, and by the too much impoveriſhing of both the Provinces in the leſſening of tl-eix 

Commerce and Merchandiſe, 
The Kings Commitioncrs ſaw very well by this opiniatracy of the adverſe party, that no 
reply which they could maie would be to any purpole, Yct more to juſltihe the King in his pro- 
cccdings, 
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ceedings, then out of any hope of good ſucces, they refolved to preſent another paper, whereby 
to contute the oppolitions made by the contrary party, They laid, 

That to ſpeak, in that manner againſt the Spaniards, and the reſt of the Kings ſubjects, ſhewed they 
had no mind to a reconciliation, but that they were (Hill moreradicated in their enmity, And yet the 
end of this Treaty was only to take away all miſ-undcritanding, and to eltableſh feace and concord, 
That they again replyed, when peace ſhould be once made, the King would not ſtick 2t removing the 
Spaniards, and all thoſe thut they term?d ſtrangers, out of thoſe Countries, That to 4) this before, 
were for the King to lay down his arms before his time, contrary to his dignity, contrary to a! reafin of 
war, and contrary to all right of juſtics, Tohat as the King dil not pretend this at firſt in reſpect of 
thoſe men who did ſerve the Rebels , and who were indeed all of them ſtrangers , ſo when peace 
ſhould be made, he would on his part agree that all that ſort of fouldery ſhould depart the Country. 
As for the aſſembling of the States Genera!, they ſhered hv that it would reqtre too long time, and that 
the Treaty being to paſs through their hands, would cauſs 2 mh Ionger expence of time, That ſich 
Treaties were never known to be handled by the States General. That this would be to maibe 4þe $ub- 


Jets anthority greater than the Kings, and to mug them the Law-givers, wocreas they were with all 


moderation to receive them, That thzrefore when the pe ze ſhould be etablifhed, tle King would ſud- 
denly call the Statee » And in the re-ordoring tie aff airs of Flanders 3 world follow whatſoever 
was convenient, and which bad been formerly pr utiſed by bis predeceſſors, th1ſs Connſels and Re- 
cords which upon like occaſion, ſhould be given him by them. Concerning the reſtit:ttion of Towns, M:- 
nitions and Arms, they ſaid that no more reaſonable demand could be made : That in all reaſon, when 
the alienated Provinces ſhould return t9 the Kings obedience, The Towns and Arms thereof ſhould like- 
wiſe return into his hands as formerly : That this was pradtiſed in the miking of every Peace between 
Prince and Prince 3, then much more ought it to be ſo between Princes and Subjects, Toucying the point 
of Religion, they replyed again, That the King would not in any the leaſt degree alter his reſolution taken 
therein, and which they had declared; That to change Religion was not in the power of Princes, mach 
l:ſr of Subjefts : That the Apoſtolick Roman Religion had for ſo many Ages, and with ſo much piety 
been ihe only Faith profeſt in Flanders: That at the Kings taking poſſeſſion of thoſe Provinces, the 
King and People had reciprocally ſworn to defend and preſerve that alone : Thit by the departure of 
thoſe that were infected with Her:fie, Holland and Zcaland would not ſuffer any conſiderable dimi- 
nition of people, mich. leſs would they be left deſolate , for they were not ſo many nay, if the 
Heretick Preachers were driven from thence, who had brought with them, and upheld that infection, the 
Catholick, Religion world ſoon return to flouriſh there again \ That notwith|tanding the King would 
ſeffer ſuch as would continne pertinacionſly in thcir Sefts, to tranſport their good s in form aforeſaid. And 
to be ſure that whatſoever was promiſed ſhould be performed, the King would to that purpoſe pledge his Roy 
al Faith in the mojt ample manner, and would therennto add (if the adverſe party ſhould ſo require ) the 
like of the Emperor, by whoſe authority, through bis expreſs Ambaſſador, this Treaty which was now in 
bind was introduced, 

When this Paper, which was very long, and ſpoke home, was preſented by the Kings fide, 
the advcrſe part took time to anſivcr, thewing that they muſt tully communicate the whole to 
the Statcs of Ho!landand Zealand, and therctore they their Commitſioncrs were intorced to go 
themſelves in pcrſon into thoſe parts. Count Szarzemrergh cndeavourcd very much to kecp 
them from going from the Conference, fearing (as indccd it tell out) that the Treaty, if 
once interrupted, would hardly cvcr be rcafſumed. But they would by no mcans be pertwad- 
ed, and thercfore at the ſame time the Holtages were (ct at libcrtr, © It was a good whilecre 
the Anſwer camc: which was at Jaſt ſent inalong papcr 3 and r: pcating the ſame things yct 
more bittcrly againſt the Spaniards, and againſt the Kings demands, did conclude, 

That they jtood firm to the Conditions propounded by them concerning Peace z th.t they thought them al- 
together neceſſary, and that they would never accept of any other Accommodation, 

When this Anſwcr was made known tothe Ambaſſador and the Kings CommitTioncrs, the 
Treaty forthwith broke, and the Ambaſſador ſoon attcr rcturncd tor Germany, In tine, the 
butlincſs between the King and the Rebcls was grown to too great a difidence, The public 
Faith is ſufficient between King and King3 and to this Tribunal it is that rccourſe is had for 
Juſtice in differences which ariſc betwixt them : But the Rebels more contidercd the Kings forces 
thcn his Faiths for the Treaty being betwixt Prince and Subjects, they were ſtill afraid, and 
therefore demandcd ſuch terms for their ſecurity, which they ncicher ought to ask, nor the 
King to give. The Prince of Orange was ſole Arbitror and Modcrator of whatſocver was 
treatedof by the Rebels 3 and *twas he who ti]I'd them with ſocontinual fuſpitions. It was c- 
very day morc clcarly (cen, that amidii the revolutions of the Country, he hoped to reap good 
advantage for hinzſclf; and theretorc he choſe rather to hazard the Comn.on jntercli in Wars, 
thcn to {ce his own dctigns quite overthrown by Peace and quict, Nordid the Heretical Facti- 
on in Cermany, France and England, tor the contornuty of their ends, delirc the continuance of 
the troublcs in the Low-Countrics Ic{s than he, *Tis cheretore not to be imagined with how 
much induliry all thoſe of that party did tirive to hinder the procecdings ot that accommoda- 
tion which was introduccd by Ce/7rs nicans5 and how much atterwards they labourcd to make 

the 
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the Ambaſſadors endcavonurs ſubject to ſuſpition, and much more tac like of the Kings Com- 
mithoners, to ovcrcome the dithculties which aroſe. 

The Treaty of Pcace being thus vaniſht, all ſides te!l eagerly again to the reaſſuring of war, 
The Commendador, having miſcarried in his dclign upon Leyden, madea!l the Kings men 


« 
ehat were at the Siege tarry in Holland. It was clearly fcen. that His intentions were to- 
tally ro ſubdue that Province, and to fct himſclt withall his might againft the other of 
Zealand, that he might get that opportunity ofrcception which was neceflary tor the thips of 
Spain , towards which the Sea of Zealand opens, and aftords the beti Havens that are to be defir- 
£d in all thc maritine coalt ofthe Low-Countrics. Fgidins a; Barlemonte, Lord of Hierges, was 
Govcrnourot Ho!/:znd 3 2 man of known Zeal to the Rings {crvice, and of approved skill in 
mlicary protcition. The Commendador commandcd him to gather together as many of the 
Kings men as were in that Province, and to cxccute thoſe Orders he thould receive. The firſt 
was, to take the Town of Brrentrom the Rebels. Heerges prepared theretore tor this deiign : 
And that he might the tooncr tucceed therein, he ſecmedasit he marched cl{where, and atter=- 
wards bent {udden]y thithcrw.rd. The Town belonged to Orange, and he pofſett it in right 
ot his firſt wites portion, who was daughtcr and heir to Miximilian Agemont Count of Buren, 
This place lies very opportuncly to molett Brib.nt and Ghelderland , and to this end Orangehad 
furniſhe it with mzn, who making incurtions into all thoſe Contines, hindred much provi- 
tion, which was brought trom thoſe two Provinces to the Kings Camp in Holland, For what 
remains, the Town js {carcd upon a mean River, built about with an anctent Wall, and with- 
ut any Bulwark 5 it hath an ancient Calile 3 thc greatcit firength which they within had, 
was a large and deep Ditch. Fherges coming thither unexpccticaly, threatned the Town(- 
mcnwith all ſevere hofiility, if they did not immcdiately ſurrender the Town. He had with 
inabout 6000 Foot and 400 Horſe, all choice men, and long trained up in difcipling They 
within {cenicd little to tear the threats from without 5 bit their actions did not corretpond : 
For Heerges having made a great Pattery, and in deſpight of them thrown a bridge over the 
Ditch, did with his men aſſault the Town fo furiouſly, as the Detendants thinking rather how 
to ſave themſclves, than how to tight, retreated into the Caſile, where neither did they make 
any greater refiltance, Hierges encouraged by his firſt fuccels, redoubled his former threats : 
whereupon the Detendants courage failing them, they quickly articled to ſurrender, content- 
ing thcni{clvcs baſely with the bare ſafeguard of their lives, and came torth without either 
Arms or Colours, The Cattle and Town were both of them fackt 3 and Heerges preſently went 
trom thence, having tirſt ſecurcd the Town. He trom this Angle re-cntred. the Province 3 and 
rcceiving 2 ncw recruit of GermanRand iLalloons , bclicged the Town of Oudrater : A 
place cuntiderable in it ſelf, and much more for the way it made tor the taking of others of 
' greater importance. The Tſel runson the one fide, and it is incompaſied every where clſe with 
a great Ditch 3 and the ground all about ir is ſolow and ſpongie, as therc1s no coming to the 
Town but upon Banks, nor any getting in but by Channels. This kind of fituation made the 
Sicge more difficult 3 tor the place was of it ſelf weak, 2nd had no ſfirong works, The Kings 
Army Jay chiefly upon the banks. and their greateſt battery was placed upon oneof the greatelt 
of them, which tor want of earth was inlarged by a great malſs of old Nets, with flax and hemp, 
with which the Country thereabouts doth infinitely abound, and with the ſame materials they 
providcd topaſs over the Ditch. Thoſe of the Town Teemed very reſolute to defend themſelves 3 
and nitking nocflity vicld to induſtry, they likewiſe in ttead of Rampiers had fortified their 
wals wherc it was molt necd ful with ſuch like materials «3 the befiegers had made uſe of. The 
Town{ncn had reccived a rccruit of a good many D-utch and Englih, and Orange promiſed them 
toſend another ſiiccour ſpeedily. Here began the oppugning and the detence, which continued 
nut long : Thoſe within having at firſt made ſome rctittance againſt the batteries, the Kings 
men rcturn'd with ſuch fury ag2in to the aſſault, and mixing themſclves with thedetendants in 
the breach, they entercd cogether with them into the Town, and putting all to fire and ſword, 
they in athort time did quite deliroy 1t, and laid it deſolate 3 nor did Heerges any wayes . hinder 
his Souldiers heat. He went immcdiately from this Siege to another, and fate down before 
Sconoven, alittle Town, but confiderabie, and not above a league from Oudrwater, Thele two 
Towns are fituated much alike, Schonoven ttands upon the Lech, and is furrounded on every 
ine with mirc and water 3 it hath a large Ditch about it 3 and ſoc Companies of Dwtch and 
French were entrcd thereinto, But the Townſmen, dchirous rather to return £0 the Rings O- 
bedierice. then to remain under that of the Rebels, inficad of incouraging, diſcouraged thoſe 
that were come trom without, Orange therctore laboured, to ſcnd a good fuccour thither by the 
river, it bcing then a very high tide. Which danger Heerges being willing to prevent, he 
croſſed the river over where he thought the greatelt danger lay, with a bridge ot great boats, 
and munitcd them on the fame tide with pieces of malts, fo taſincd. kOgctner as they might 
be an obftacle to the enemies ſhips if they {hould- ſer upon the bridg on that fide, This 
being done, he placed his Battery on the highett part, and began to play upon the Town, The 
Townſinen- murnured againti the Garrifon, fearing their Town would tare like Ora- 
ey 
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water : which Orange being advertiſed of, he reſolved to ſend three ſhips Iaden with men, 
Artillery, and other proviſions to relieve and ſuccour the beſieged. They wereled on by the 
Maſter of the French Guard, who was mightily favoured by the flowing tide. The Kings 
men diſcovering the deſign , ran from all parts to the banks to fruſtrate the effect. Here 
began a fierce bickering 3 for the guns playing from all lides, and cachfide endeavouring 
to overcome the other , many fell on both parts , and the victory was a good while doubt- 
ful. But. fortune ſeemed at laſt as if ſhe would make the ſuccefles equal. The enemies ſhips 
broke the bridg, and the maſter of the Guard paſſed over it with his ſhip, fighting ſtill cau- 
ragiouſly 3 but the other two werc loft, and the bridge ſuddenly made up again : ſo the 
Town was more narrowly beſieged than before. Here Hierges renewed his Batteries, and threw 
down above three hundred yards of wall 3 whereat thoſe within being {till more terrihed 3 
and the gariſon fearing more the Townſmen threats then thoſeot the Kings men, a Parly was 
ſoon had, and the Town was ſurrendred with good conditions to the Inhabitants, and with 
ſafety of perſons and goods to the fouldicrs. Ordwater and Scown being taken, Heerges quickly 
took two Forts upon a point of land called Crimpen : which being ſurrendred, and the parts 
thereabouts munited, Hierges returned to Utricht, expc&ing new Commiſſions trom Recheſens, 
At this ſame time Chriſtopher Mandragone made another contiderable atchievement in Holland, 
on another fide towards Brabant, where the Mauſe doth moſt inlarge it ſelf, and joyns with 
many other rivers, all of them falling ſoon after into the ſca. Amongſt divers fittle Iflands 
which lie on the Weſt fide, there is one of a very narrow compaſs , but confiderable for its 
ſituation, called Finaert : here the enemy had tortitied themſclves and had there ſome ſhips 
- for their ſafety and guard. This Iſland is parted trom Brabant , by a Channel not above three 
quarters of a mile over. Mandragone cauſcd diligent ſearch to be made tor a Ford over it, at a 
low ſea : and found that with ſome hazard it might be paſt over. He was not troubled, but 
rather incouraged at the danger, which was no new thing to him, who had overcome a much 
greater in his ſo famous relieving of Tergoes. He choſe a thouſand Walloons out of his Regiment, 
and 300 Spaniards 3 and turnithing every ſouldier juſt as he had done at the aforeſaid reliet, 
they marched very ſecretly to the Channel, that they might take the enemy at unawares, and 
effect the paſſage the more caftily. Nor was he deceived in his deſign. Steping himſelf 
firſt into the water, he met with no dithculty fave in paſſing through it : for the enemies be- 
ing of themſelves very weak, and greatly diſheartned by this ſudden ſucceſs, withdrew their 
ſhips, and not making any relittance, abandoned the place, ſtudying only how to ſave themſelves, 
Theſe were the proceedings of the Kings Forces then in Holland: but there was no leſs need of 
them in Zealand, The King, among{ti other reſolutions, imtended to fend a great Fleet ſud- 
denly into Flanders, which was to this end preparing in Spain : knowing too well what ad- 
vantage the Rebels had over him in their Flemiſh ſhips. And conſidering likewiſe very well, 
that as their Rebellion was chiefly begun, and continued by ſea, ſo mult it likewiſe by the 
ſame way be allay'd and extinguiſhed. He had therefore ftraitly commanded the Commen=- 
dador, that he ſhould by all means indeavour to get footing in Zealand, as the place fitteſt 
for receiving aid by ſca trom Spain. Wherefore Recheſens without any delay apply'd himſelf 
thereunto. He ſent word to Hierges that he ſhould forbear indeavouring any thing more in 
Holland 3 and thatdetaining only fo many ſouldiers as were requilitc for thoſe parts, he ſhould 
ſend therelt into Brabant. He himfelt was this mean while gone, togerhcr with the Marquis 
Vitell: and other Spanith Commanders to Antwerp, and had there with all diligence pre- 
pared a Fleet of divers ſhips, which might ſerve for the ſeveral Channels and Gults, which 
do on {o many parts divide, and ſurround Zealznd, Many were likewiſe prepared to ſerve 
with Oars, and in the ſhape of ſmall Gallies, to the end that the ſpeed of the fleeteft, might 
{upply the ſlowneſs of the more ſluggiſh. Hereupon they began better to conlider upon 
what was to be done. Thc two aboveſaid places which Mznd-a2gone had ſoluckily taken , 
made them believe that they might have the ſame ſucceſs in the other channels and Gults of 
Zealand, To this purpole ſome places were obſerved by experienced perſonages, which were 
herein moſt hopeful. In the Eaſt fide of Zealand, many Iflands lie upon the ſea, one in pur- 
ſuit of another, whichare diſtinguiſhed by divers channels, and lie at ſeveral diſtances one from 
another. But three of theſe are the chiefeſt : that of Tolen , which is the fir{t that is ſevered 
trom the Conrinent 3 that of Dwellant , which lies nextirt 3 and the laft called Scown. Other 
little Iſlands lie near to theſe, which are almoſt namclcſs, as being almott unhus banded. The 
leaſt of theſe is called Fzleſlant , which ſtands on the lett tide of Tolen, towards Scown. The 
Iſland of Tolen, as likewiſe that of Zritbeveland, by the ſuccour which was given to Tergoes, were 
yet in the Kings poſſethon 3 and theretore the Spaniards delircd to get the other two , Scown 
and Dwellant,out of hopes that they might afterwards cafilyer come by that of Walcherin, which 
is the greatcitIfland of all Zealand, and wherein fiands Midleburg and Fluſhing , the moſt 
important places of the Province , and which lic neareſt Spain. By theſe ſucceſſes the 
whole Province would fall into the Rings hands > and he would likewiſe the ſooner 
have got all that marittne Tract 3 eſpecially by thoſe aids which were the mean time 
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to be ſent from Spain to Flanders, The flect which the Commendador had got together , 
was not thought {uthcient to take the two aforeſaid Eaficrn Iflands. becauſe the enemics 
forces in that part were much greater. There was then no hope letr bur to wade 
over ſome of thoſe waters at the low cbb, and by that way to get tapting on land : 
and it was affirmed by divers well expericnced - people , that from the Wand of Fil:- 
flant , the channel which runs from thence to Dwellant being : about four miles over, 
might be waded through. The Commendador and all the reſt of his Council of War, were 
greatly perplext what to reſolve upon in this point. They doubted left rheenemy might al- 
ready have dived into this detign 3 for their Navy was mightily increaſed, and eſpecially 
in little barks, that they might the better ( as it was guelt } approach the Kings men, and 
offend them if they ſhould at any time venture to wade over any of the aforeſaid channels. The 
Council differcd therefore in their opinions touching this. The Propofal by one tide was with- 
{iood 3 alleadging, : 

© That the Enterpriſe was now to be cltecmcd quite another thing from what thoſe other 
*two were which Mandragone had been ſo fortunate in. That inthat which was the chicfett, 
< the relief of Tergoes, the waters were principally to be fought with, and the victory lay in every 
© ſouldiers overcoming himſclt by bcaring the trouble ot ſolargea paſſage, But thar in do- 
* ing it they had not been withitood by any adverſe Fleet, by any Artillery which might thun- 
* der upon them from atar oft 3 by any musket, nor other weapons which might wound 
© them near hand. That the beticoers being taken at unawares, fled ſuddenly of their own ac- 
* cord : And in brict. that that butincſs being well weighed, very much of it was certainly to be 
* aſcribed to valour, but no le alſo to Fortune, That now they were to mcet with a channel ' 
© ofalmott the ſame breadth, where in the way was alike blind, and thedangers of the' voyage 
©*no leſs uncertain 3 to.which it you will add the oppoſite Fleet, as our men tha!l beon their 
* paſſage, and armed cncmics ro entertain them at their coming to land, how could ſuch - 
* an undertaking he thought tcaſable ? That unfortunate events tollow untortunare advices, 
© That then *rwere better to take ſome other courſczand that the beſt would be,to expe cill the 
* maritine forces, which were preparing in Spain, were come. The which when they ſhould be 
© joyned to thoſe of Flanders, the buſineſs, though it might be ſomewhat ſlower , would 
© certainly be more ſecurc. 

But on theother ſide, many of the chick Commanders were altogether for trying the new paſe 
fage; ſaying, 

* That give the ſafety of the paſſage for granted, there was littleelſe to be doubted. That 
© the more to facilitate thc ſucceſs, they were to chuſe the quieteſt hours of night, under a faith- 
* ful Guide well practiſed therein, What damage was to be feared in the dark trom rathand 
© blind ſhooting ? Thar the dithculty would rctt in coming to land, wherein the Kings mens 
© greateſt danger lay, and the Enemies greateſt advantage. That notwithltanding when they 
* ſhould be brought face to face, why thould not the like ſucceſs be looked for from them 
© both ? The Kings men. according to their wonted reſolution, would affuredly either overcome 
* or dyez eſpecially when they ſhould know they had no third choice to make, having the Enemy 
* on their face, and upon their backs ſo great a water. But on the contray, the Enemies, who 
* were for themoſt part mercenary, cowardly-minded, and greater cowards of their hands, 
© thinking rather how to flie then how to fight, would long for nothing more then to 
< torſake the firm land, and to retire into their cloſe holes. When they ſhould have fearfully 
* abandoned the open ticlds. That this inean while the Fleet would play her part. and land- 
< ing the men by another way, who weredeliin'd to the cnterprite, they could meet withno 
© other diſturbance. That when they ſhould have got good tooting thus in Zealand, the ma- 
* ritine Forces, which were to be ſent from Spain, would have the cafier entrance > that this 
* muſt needs precede that, and the one be guided by the other. That fortune did for the moſt 
© part rather favour bold reſolutions, then {uch as were too cautelous. And fo it wasto be hoped 
* tor now : The rather, for that her favour would be accompanied with the juttice of the Kings 
* forces tending to ſo good an cnd, and by the Souldiers valour in making uſe of them upon {6 
* worthy an occaſion. 

*Twas evidently ſeen, that to make this paſſage would prove very dangerous z yet the Corn.- 
mendador, after having been again well aſſured of the tord, reſolved to try it ; being very de- 
firous , andalfo full of hopes to get the aforeſaid Eaſtern Ifſends, and eſpecially that of Scowy 
which lay nearett the Sea 3 which was very contiderable in itfelt, and very proper to £ cure 
thoſe ſhips the better which were ſhortly expected from Spain, Within 1t 1s the Town of Zrrich- 
Zee, the greateſt Town in all thoſe EafternIflands, and where the Commendador chictiy in- 
tended to eſtabliſh the Kings Forces on that fide. He then without delay pur 3000 Souldier+ 
into the Iſland of Tolen which lies nearett. Brabant, as hath been ſaid, and compoſed them of 
Spaniards, Dutch, and Walloons in equal numbers; and went himſclt thither afterwards, the 
more to encourage the expedition by his preſence. He made Szncio 4 4vilz Admiral of the 
Navy which was aflembled thereabouts, and reſolved to imbarque halt his men in it, which 
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when they ſhould be landed were to be commandcd by Chriſtopher Mandragone, Theother halt, 
compoſed likewiſe equally of the aboveſaid three Nations, weredeltin'd for the paſſage which 
was to be taken from the furthermoſi point of Filiſlant, where the Channel was broadeſt : For 
there at the lowebb the ground was higheſt 3 ſo as though the paſſage were the —_ it was 
the more eafie. 'With the 1500 Foot were 200 Pioncers, to the end that thoſe together 
with theſemight the ſooner fortitie themſelves when they ſhould come to land. They imbark- 
cd allof them firſt in the Iſland of Toler, that afterwards they might divide themſelves in Fi- 
liſlant in ſuch order as hath been ſaid. At their imbarking the Commendador preſented himſelt 
before the Souldiers, and eſpecially before thole who were to wade overthe Channel? and in 
a grave manner did thus encourage them, He ſaid, 

That the hardeſt enterpriſes were moſt familiar to them : that many of theſe very men had been 
in the two precedent attions ; that therefore they went to dangers which they had formerly expe- 
rienced : that they ſhould remember this was the ſame cauſe , that they ſerved the ſame King, 
and that they were to meet with the ſame enemies : that therefore they could not doubt but that 
they were to be ſeconded by Divine favour, by Princely reward, and by that advantage which they had 
always had over thoſe who were Rebels to the Church and King. That they were ſuch againjt 
whom they now were to fight : that the Forreigners who were joyned with them, were of more merce- 
nary ſouls than hands; ſo as all inſtigation to ſight ceaſing in them, they would ſtrive who ſhould 
run faſteſt away, 

At theſe words they all cheartully imbarked themſelves, that were to tarry in the ſhips, and 
the reſt went in little Boats to the Iiland of Filiſ{znt:, Here the Flect ſtaid, till the reft had 
paſſed over the Channel. Fobn Oſorio  Ulon, a Spaniard, one of the valiantett Captains of 
that Nation. and one who of all the reit did moſt counſel that enterpriſe, led on the men, and 
would himſelf make the paſſage. They waited the coming of the night, which was Mzchael- 
ma-Eyve : and upon the beginning of the cbb, Of5rio entered the water the very next after the 
Guides, and was followed fir{t by the Spanizrds, next by the Dateb, and then the Walloons 3 
after them came the Pioneers 3 and Captain Paralta, a Spaniard, cloſed up the Files with a 
Company of the ſame Nation. The Files conſiſted not otabove two or three Souldiers at the 
moſt a breaſt; to the end that being fo 1irait or narrow, and walking upon the higheli ſhel- 
ves, the Adverſaries might have the greater difficulty in encountring them, and hindring their 
paſſage. The Enemy ſtood this mean while upon their watch, having already clearly pry'd into 
the Spantards deſign. Wherefore when they knew they had begun to wade, they ordered their 
Boats likewiſe in long Files, ſpecially the Izait, both on the one and the other part againlt the 
Spaniards Flank 3 they then begun to play upon them a good diſtance off with their Artil- 
Jery, and nearer hand with their Muskets, but did them but little hurt, by reafon of the obſcu- 
rity of the night. The ſucceſs altered with the change of the Tide : the Enemies Eoats were 
not able to come near the Spaniards whileſt the Ebb was low 3 but when the Flood be- 
gan, and that as the Tide riſe, theEnemics Boats drew nearer, the Kings men were then divers 
times in great ftraits for they were at one and the ſame time to haſten their paſſage, to keep 
their Files in order, tocontend againſt and to overcome the waters, and chiefly to reſiſt the 
Enemies aſſaults, who were not content to gaul them with rhcir Muskets and Harquebuſles, but 
they annoyed them nearer hand with Iron-hooks, and ſtruck and moleſted them with other 
inſtruments which they had providcd tor that purpoſe 3 cndcavouring by all mcans poſſible to 
hinder, at leaſt todiſorder their paſſage. Yet the Kings mens courage increafing as did their 
danger, thcy marched on in good order, and made reſiſtance, at the fame time turning their 
Pikes upon the afſailants, aud thewing moſt courage where moſt danger lay. Indeed the Night 
made very much for them 3 for the Enemy could go but blindly to work, and with great diſ- 
order in thedark 3 which made them guide all their actions more by chance then by advice. 
The Kings men then, having ſill kept their order, and made manful refiftance where it was 
needful, paſt over the Channel in ſuch a ſpace of time, as they were not to receive any other 
diſturbancesneither from the increaſing of the Tide, nor trom the Enemies Barks. Having e(- 
caped this danger, they thought to have met with a much greater in getting to land : For the En- 
emics, who were all of them almoti Mercenaries, and of the aforeſaid Nations ſtood upon the 
ſhore ready to oppoſe them. But ſcarcely ſtaying the hrtt afſaultmade by the Royaliſts, they baſe- 
ly ran away, and ſhametully tor{aking the thore retreated to ſome parts more inward in the 1- 
fland, where ſome of them had tortihed themſelves. Yet this action of the Royaliſts was ac- 
companied with ſome misfortune 3 for the Pioneers being overtaken with the Tide, not being 
able to go further on, nor yet to go back time enough, were almoſt all of themdrowned : Ard 
tor the ſame reaſon Captain Paraltz with his Spaniſh Company could not enjoy the commodity 
of the paſſage, but was forced to return to the Navy. Of the reſt who made the paſſage, Caps 
tain Tſzdor Pacecco was ſlain,together wich ſome Souldiers of lefſer account;and ſome other that 
were wounded periſht in the water. For what remains, the Enterpriſe, all the circumſtances 
confidercd, was certainly one of the moſt memorable that ever the war of Flanders produced 3 
and ſuch a one as deſerved indeed rather to have been beheld by day-light, then to have the 
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luſtre thercaf lofi by the obſcurity of the night. Fobn Rivas, a Spaniard, who in the time * 

of our being in Flanders was Governour of the Caltle and Citadel of Camvray , was 
in this action of Zrickzee, as alſoin that other of Tergoes, as we touchcd upon in that place. 
He hath not only oftcn rclatcd both theſe paſlages to me, but comparing them together, he 

concluded, that in his opinion that of Tergoes was in one conlideration more to he preterr'd, as 
being a novelty never before tryed 3 and this Jaſt in another reſpec, as having met with much 
greater difficultics, When the Kings mcn were palt over, they torthwith gave the appointed 
tign to their ſhips, which without any. conliderable oppolition put alto to ſhore : and 
the men beirg landed went preſently to joyn with the relt , and withont any difhculty 
drive the Enemy out of the whole Iſland of Dwellant, The Channel which divides this from 
the other Iſſand of Scown, was yet to be wadcd over, where their chict intention of getting 
footing was, that they might come by Zzrickzee, That Channel is almioft a league over, and 
therefore requircd new refolutions and courage tor the paſting through it, c{pccially tor that the 
Enemy ſiccd on thc centrary bank ina potiurc of oppolition, Mandragone would needs make 
one here. as alſo Saicio 4 Arilz, who was with him. Whereupon the Royalliſts being incourag- 
ed by the cxample of twoſuch Commanders, with their wonted daring overcame all the dith- 
cultics of the patlage 3 and the Encny in their eadeavouring to withliand them, thewed like- 
wiſe their accutomcd cowardlincſs, Running baſcly away they retired to Zurickzze, and there 
zoyned with the Townſmcn to ſultain the Sicge which they expected. The Town of Zu- 
rickzee Cands not tay trom the aforc{aid Channel which divides the Iſland of Scown trom the 0+ 
thcr of Dxwellant, On that fide, a lfler Channel cut by hand entcrs into the greater, and fo the 
Town <njoycsthe Sza as it vere within its own boſom, The ground about it 1s very low and 
by the cutting of ſome banks, it may eaſily be overfown on all tides: the walls rhereot are but 
weak, and tne Ditch very ordinary. The Inhabitants hopcd much in the rehiet which 
Orange had promilcd them, as allo in that which they expeCcd trom the ſeaton of the year$ 
which drawing towards wintcr, made them bclicve that the Royalifts would not be well able 
to bcar with the bittcrncts thercof, The enemy had fortiticd themilclves in three other places 
upon the ſhorc-fide 3 and on the North, in the Village of Brozwerſaven and Bommene, in each 
of which thcre was a commodious Haven; and on the South, upon a certain point of land 
which lics between the Village of Borendam and the Town of Zrurickzee, The Kings men would. 
firlt make them(clves matters of thcle Forts. They found no relitiance in that of Brorwerſaven 3 
trom whence thcy went to the othcr upon the atorcſaid point of land: and talling tothe Af 
ſault more out of cagerneſs then good advice, they loſt 60. Spaniards, amongſt which Captain 
Paralta was flain 3 and ſome othcr Dutch and Walloons, Irritated theretore by Anger, and no 
leſs by ſhame, they preparcd to make a more orderly aſſault. Put the Defendants not ſtaying 
for it, ftorſook the Fort; and ſetting it on hre, went to Zurickzee, Bommene yet remained, 
which was the beſt munitcd,and according to appearance ought to have been the belt guarded. 
Captain Lye, a Frencli-man, a liout fouldicr, commanded within : He had with him the Flow- 
er of allthe Forrcigncrs,, who all of them thewed cqual reſolution with him to detend them- 
ſelves, and to rccover the honor lolt in thelatt actions, The Fort was inexpugnable at high 
Sea, becauſe the Sea-water came then into the Ditch, and likewiſe then intoa Channel which 
cut through a gcod- part of. the Fort on the other tide : ſoas at that thme the enemies ſhips 
might both greatly atlitt thoſe within, and moleſt as much thoſe without, When the Kings 
men came ncar it, thcy advanced with their Trenches, and fet up a great Battery near unto 
it, from whence they plaid for two whole daycs againft the Fort : Then at the next Ebb 
they made a fercc aſlault. which the bclieged did as comupionily v ithttand, and made the op- 
pugners retrcat at laſt with much Joſs 3 for above 150 of them wore lain, and twiceas many 
hurt. The Kings men, angry to be beaten back with fo great a lus, rcfolved to tall upon the 
Fort the next day on ſundry parts at once: but the like refolution was found in the aflailed as 
was in the f{ailants, both of them rcſolving cither todic or to overcome. The Kings men 
at the Ebb ſet upon the Fort in divers parts 3 and thoſe within, running to all places, and thew- 
Ing much vndauntcdneſs, were not wanting indetcnding themſelves mantully on all tides. E- 
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the Royalifis fearcd the coming of the new tide, and hoped to force the Fort firſt 3 the Deten- 
cants on the contrary hopcd to defend themſelves till the tide thould come, and teared to be 
hy{t forced by the Royalitis. Wherctore the conflict proved cxcceding bloody, great numbers 
talling on both” fides, and worth and fortune varying the ſucceſs a long time. They tought 
thus tor {ix hours together z when the Kings men perceived that the Tide began to come. 
which brought them to their lati cendcavours 3 which was ſuch, as thoſe within not being able 
Jonger to hold out, were forced to give back, whiltt they fill detended themielves valiantly, till 
they were in ſodoing all cut in picces: there were flain about 2co of the Kings mien, and the 
numbcr 'of the woinded was much greater, The chict of cach Nation wan much renown 
In this conflict : and amonelt other [talians, the two Brothers of Monte, Nephews to the Mar- 
quis of Vitelli, Raphael Burberino and Crurtio Martinengo + cach of which playing the part of a 
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Common-Souldier, expoſed themſelves to cach common danger. . After the reducing of the 
Forts, the whole body of the Kings forces betook themſelves to do the like to the Town of Zu- 
rickzee: the greateſt difficulty lay in bercaving them of the ſuccour which might be brought by the 
aboveſaid greater Channel, and by the lefler which comes (as we have faid) into the Town, 
Signor di Dorp was the Governour thereot a vigilant and ftout man, For the better ſecuring 
of theconcourſe of the leſſer Channel with the greater, he had tortihed the banks thereof on 
both ſides to, where it joyned with the other 3 helikewiſe trom the very hrſt cauſed all the 
fields round about to be overflown. So as the Kings men had no hopes of taking the Town by 
the wonted way of Trenches, Batteries, and Aſſaults. Succour was eaſily conveyed thereinto 3 
nor was the Kings Fleet , though diſpoſed of in the molt convenient places, and aſſiſted by 
the Boats made like Gallics, able to hinder them. Wherctore tae Stege drew on in length, 
and the cold weather was already come yet was it ſo favourable thisyear, as 1t did never hinder 
the paſſage of the Boats upon thoſe Channels. The chict care oi the Siege lay upon Mandr- 
goje, who was not wanting in uſing all means pollivle to ſhut up all paſſages whereby relief 
might be brought to the Town. He planted a great Paliſadoat the mouth ot the lefſer Channe], 
and placed ſome big Barks there to hinder the entrance, But to work in that place, coſt both 
time and blood : for Musket ſhot hail'd down continually trom the fortified banks, and 
much harm was done likewiſe by the Artillery, Two litcle IfJands of very (mall circuit lay on 
that fide at the entry of the greater Channel, the on near the other, Towards that which lay 
moſt inward, and where the Channel grew narrower, Mandragone cauſed alfo another Paliſfa- 
do to be planted on both ſides, and fought to block up the paſſage on that fide alſo by great 
chains of iron. He likewiſe raiſed a Fort upon the Bank neer Dovelznd, the more to hinder 
that ſuccour. And laſily he reſolved to incloſe the two fortified Banks of the Channe! which 
leads to the Town , planting a Fort upon both fides of the chiet Bank, the better to impede 
all entrance on that tide. Raphael Barberino was author of this laſt advice, which proved to very 
good purpoſe, The Marquis Vitell; held particular correſpondency with him 3 who not being 
able to be himſelf in perſon at that enterpriſe, he repoſed very much upon Rpbael in all the moſt 
weighty affairs both by ſea and land, 

The enemy were brought thus every day into greater firc:ght 5 yet their vigilancy fill in= 
creaſing, they provided tor ſuccour one way or other, ſo as the Kings forces were not able to 
ditturb them. Count Hollac brought in a very conſiderable ſuccour in the beginning of February, 
But Mandragone did fo ſecure the Traverſe which lay at the mouth of the Channel which leads 
to the City, and did fo vvcll ſhut up that paſſage on all tides, as the Enemy could come to the 
Tovvn no more by that - vvay., They had cut many gaps in the chict Bank, as hath bcen faid, to 
overflovy the ground about the town, the largett part whereotwas toward the village Dreiſcher, 
tying in the midſt of the Channel. The Enemy endeavourcd to enter into the little Iſland by 
this gap, and ſo into the Town 3 from whence divers little Boats were tobe ſent out the better 
to receive ſuch provifionsas ſhould be brought, which could not be brought in by greater Barks 
ata low Ebb. Count Ho/lac endeavourcd to rclieve the Town by this way : but the Kings men, 
who tor want of high tituations cl{where had placed themſelves chicfly upon rhe ſaid greateſt 
bank, and did very well guard it in all parts, did fo bchave themſelves, as the enemy failed in 
their deſign. This bad ſucceſs moved Orange the more to try a greater by the ſame way again 
for it was thought impoſſible to bring relief by any other way. To this purpoſe the Rebels aſ- 
ſembled together as great a ſirength of Boats, men. and victualsas poſſibly they could. Orange 
would be preſent himſelfat this ſuccour, and Lewis B1iſot Admiral of Holland had the chiet care 
thereof. But the preparation was not anſwerablc to the need, nor did the ſucceſs anſwer the 
hopes. Orange, by the advantage of the high tide, came about the end of March to the 
aboveſaid Gap of Dreiſcher, he aſſaulted the Kings men, and at firſt put them into ſome dil- 
order 3 flew {ome of them, and took ſome of their Canon from off the banks. But their courage 
increaſing together vvith their danger, and the ebb being by this time come , they drove the 
enemy avvay from all parts 3 many ot vvhich vvere ſlain, many drovvned, and amongſt the 
rclt, the Admiral Boiſots ſelt, tor his ſhip running upon the ſands vvhich vvere very deep, nci- 
ther the ſhip, nor any of the ſouldiers that vvere in it could be caved. This laſt indeavour of the 
rcbels proving vain, they deſpaired of ever relieving the Town 3 which notwithſtanding under 
the ſufferings of a lingring fiege,which laſted almoli eight months did ſtill hold out, till it was at 
laſt ſurrendred about the latter end of June, which we have thought good to relate here, fo not 
to break off the thread of this ſucceſs, with other narrations. 

This mean while many other important affairs hapned, which we ſhall now ſet down. For 
the better incouragement of the ficge, Marquis Vitelli was come in the midſt of Winter into 
the Ifland of Scown 3 great were the moyfiures in theſe low ſeats, eſpecially this: year the 
cold not being ſo very bitter as uſual. Here he, who was already well firucken in years, were 
it either by reaſon of theair, or other diſaccommodations, fell dangerouſly fick 3 and taking 
a boat that he might be carried to Antwerp to be curcd , his mallady fo increaſed as he died by 
theway betore he could get thither. His loſs proved very prejudicial to the King affairs : for 

upon - 
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upon himat that time lay (as we have often faid_) the greatelt weight of the military admini- 
ſtration. And indeed he was a Commander of very great renown 3 who to his honour, won firſt 
in the Wars in Ttaly, had made the like correſpond, which he did purchaſe in the Wars of Flan- 
ders, But this loſs was added unto by another of much greater importance, which inſued within 
a few dayes after 3 to wit, the Death of Recheſens, the Commendador 3 who about the begin- 
ning of March, falling ſuddenly into a violent fever, died within five dayes at Bruſſe!s. His Bo- 
dily ſickneſs was preceded by a great malady of mind : for being brought into a very great 
ſtraight for want of money, he was not furniſht with any from Spain neither was Flanders 
any ways able to ſupply him therewithal. Infomuch as a little before his death.a part. of the Spa- ' 
niſh Horſe mutined, to the Countries great indignation : for which he was forced to ſuffer the 
people to reaſſume their arms , which were formerly taken from them by the Duke of Alza : 
knowing that they would have done ſo of themſelves,. though he had not given them leave. 
Four ordinary ſhips were at this time only come from Spain with ſome few ſouldiers : The Ma- 
ritine preparation from thence not any waycs anſwering expectation, By reaſon of all which 
obſtructions, the Commendador had reaſon to tear that the fiege of Zzrichzee would end unfor- 
tunately, and that other ſiniſter events would befall the Kings affairs in Flanders. Whilli thus 
agitated in mind : he fell fick and died, witha reputation rather of great goodneſs, then of great 
valour, and of being fitter rather for peaceful imployments than for thoſe of War : in the 
managing whereof, ſo great a Paragon as was the Duke of Alva, proved (to ſay the truth) too 
diſadvantagious tohim. Many. and eſpecially the wiſer ſort of Spaniards, thought that a mix= 
ture of them both might have done well 3 if joyned together, rhe one had been wholly imploy- 
ed in Military, the other in Civil affairs. Here enſued one of the greateſt and moſt tempeſtuous 
agitations that ever Flanders felt in the whole perſuit of the War, which we will now deſcribe. 

You ſhall ſeea Government without a Government 3 the whole Country about to revolt : 
the Kings Forces at enmity within themſelves 3 and his cauſe more oppugncd than defended by 
them : more Governours than one bear his name at once in Flanders, and uſe his Authority : 
The Provinces of various ſenſes, and no leſs differing Counſels : Neighbouring Princes mani- 
feltly aſpiring to the Government thereof. A New introduction of forreign Forces : No pub- 
lique nor no private faith obſerved. Cruel ſacking on one fide, fatal tieges on the other 2 
More than hoſtile violence and fury every where : And in fine, the ſuccefſes in theſe revo- 
lutions of affairs will prove tuch and fo ſtrange, as will doubtleſly move great curiolity here 
in the expectations of them, but much greater compaſſion towards Flanders hereafter, when 
they ſhall be come and ſeen. - One of the greateſt miſchiets which the affairs of Flanders ſuf- 
fered by the death of Recheſens was, that he died without declaring who ſhould ſucceed him 
in his Government : He had a Patent from the King to that purpoſe, with a blank left for 
the name. But he was ſo ſuddenly ſurpriſed with the violence of his ficknels, as he could not do 
it. It was notwithſtanding diſcovered by ſome appearances, that he would have lett the Milita- 
ry Government to Count Peter Erneſtus Mansfield, and the Civil Government to Count Barle- 
monte, Which two of all the Lords in the Country, were thoſe the King did moſt conhde in,and 
' from whoſe Valour and Wiſcdome molt might be expected. The Commendador failing thus, 
the Council of State took upon them the Governmeat, who preſently diſpatcht away an ex- 
preſs for Spain, to give the King an account of what had happencd, and to repreſent unto him 
at full the preſent condition of the affairs of Flanders. 

The King approved of the proviſional reſolution taken by the Council, and declared there- 
withal that he would forthwith ſend a new Governour, and ſuch a one as ſhould be tully to 
the mind of thoſe Provinces. The adminiſtyation this mean while bcgan by the hands of the 
Flemiſh themſelves. But nothing is more to be deſpiſed in Government, than wavering and di- 
vided authority.Nor doth any thing hurt more than intereſſed and diſagreeing Counſels, And it 
is ſeen in the Government of Kingdoms,that State-Minilters by their private paſſions do uſually 
ruin the common cauſe. The Council of State had no ſooner taken upon them the Government, 
but great troubles began to be ſeen in all things 3 tor their orders were not obſerved asthey ought 
to have been 3 and the orders themſclves were given with aparent diſcord. which appeared 
much more in their minds than in their votes. Philip de Croy Duke of Ariſcot, Governour of the 
Province. of Flanders, did for his Nobility, riches and adherence, hold the chief place among 
choſe of the Council. And with him the greateſt part of the Council did go along in their Votes. 
All theſe leaned towards the liberty of the Country 3 as well out of-;their own nature, as out of 
a particular alienation which they had to the Spaniards. Orange was not this meantime idle 
neither 3 but ſeconding by his lively wit the favourable conjuncture, from the very day that 
the Commendador died, he incitcd all his followers in all the parts of the Country, to imprint 
{uch opinionsin the people as might draw them molt to be of his mind. Alleadging, 

That this was the time to re-:nite all Flanders in one Will, That by fortune and more by juſtice the Go= 
vernment was now in the hands of the native Flemiſh, and therefore it was not to be ſuffered to paſs any 
more into the Spaniards hands. That the yoke of ſo ſore a ſervitude had laſted too long already 3 impri- 
Sonments, confiſcations, deaths. ſackings, firings, and ſo many other deplorable calamities, too long. That 
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Liberty would notwithſtanding be ſo much the more welcome, by how much it was formerly more deſired, 
Then let the Flemiſh reſolve unanimouſly to recover it, and ſo to enjoy it with the greater contentment, That 
the Cauſe could not be juſter in it ſelf, nor of greater applauſe both within the Provinces and in all other 
places. Finally to what worſer end could affairs be brought ? fince, though the defign ſhould not ſucceed, the 
preſent miſeries were ſo great, as greater were not at any time to be expeied. 

Theſe paſſions of the Prince of Orange, were calily kindled in.the minds of others, nor was 
it long ere immenſe troubles burſt forth every where. And to make them ariſe the ſooner, 
the Spaniards themſelves gave ſuch an occaſion by a new mutiny of theirs, as thoſe very Fle- 
miſh, who till then had ſhewed themſelves better addicted to the Kings ſervice, did at laſt 
concur thereunto, Part of the Cavalry as we told you before, were mutinied, during the life 
of the Commendador, but they were quickly quieted 3 as well for that Horſe cannot eſtabliſh 
a mutiny without foot 3 as for that the Commandador had quickly procured them ſatisfaction. 
The Town of Zurikzee being afterwards taken, and having compounded for 20000 /. to fave it 
{elf from being ſack'd, it is not to be believed, how much the Spaniards were moved hereat ; 
who, for default of their pay, and in recompence of their pains, had in their hopes ſwallowed 
up the plunder of that place 3 or at leaſt expected that the whole compolition ſhould be 
theirs. Nor were they long in ſhewing their reſentment. Without any regard either to their 
owndanger, or to the peril they occaſioned to the Kings affairs in ſuch a conjuncture of time : 
all delay laid aſide, they preſently ran to their arms, and in manner as we have betore fully de- 
{cribed, mutinicd : and depoſling of their tormer Commanders, choſ2 new oacs, and an Elect 
above them all. They forthwith torſook Zealand, and re-cntred into Brabant, intending to 
poſſeſs themſelves of ſome good Town or City, and there to fortite themſelves that they 
might afterwards with large contideration reccive ſatistaction tor ther pretended labours. 
They firſt endeavoured to enter Brofſels, but cond not enter therzinto, as fcirhor into Malines, 
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Count Mansfield (pake and treated with then as they were upon their march, in the Council of 
States name, to bring them to ſome agreement. And to this purpoſc he ottered them ten thou- 
ſand puund of that twenty thouſand; which the Town of Zzrickzee was to pay, and three payes 
of the firſt monies that were to be ſent from Spain 3 but this did no good, nor any other tuture 

Treaty. Still morc inccnſed with anger and rage, not being able to prevail in Brabant, they tur- 

ned to the very Province of Flanders, and on the ſudden took the Town of Alf, one of the beli 

in all that Province. The place is rather convenient than ſtrong 3 it lics in the midiſt as it were 

between Bruſſels and Gaunt, and much at the ſame diſtance from Antwerp, No ſooner was the 

Colours of this new Mutiny difplayed, but almoſt all the reſt of the Spaniards came in unto it 

trom all places. They fell with all diligence to fortihe Alt, and began to treat thoſe of the 

Town bitterly, and with like Cruelty to over-run the territories thereot, and all the nejighbour- 

ing Country, to gct the greater Contribution. The Council of State, much ſcandalizcd therear, 

gave order, that the People ſhould arm themſelves every where, and imployed many mea to 
hinder the incurſions of the Mutincers, Ferolimo Rhodes, a Spaniſh Lawyer, was Pretident of 
the Particular Council or Committee for Mutinies, which was inttituted by the Duke of Al- 
72, and was therefore the more deteſted by the Flemiſh. His very perton made the Office be the 

more hated, and the Othce his perſon, Which occaſioned fo great a Commotion in Brrfſels by 
rcaſon of the mutiny.as that a great tumult aroſe inevitably amongſt the people,agatalt the faid 
Rhodes, againſt Fxiian Romero, the Camp-malier, and againſt Alonzo Vargas, who command- 
ed the Kings Horſe : in ſo much as they were all three in great danger, and much ado to 

ſave themſelves in the Kings Palace 3 and notwithſtanding Rhodes had a Son flain in that po=- 

pular uproar, and he himſelt was afterwards made Priſoner. The Spaniards on the con- 

trary finding ſo univcrial abhorition againſt them in the Country, they likewiſc reſolved to 

do what they could tor their own fafetics. Sancio d' Avila was the chictelt among them, by 

the prerogative of his years, places, and their opinions : He theretore deterred no longer 3 but 
aſſembling ſome other Commanders, particularly ſome German Collonels, fell to conſider 
what was beſt to be done for their men, and for the Kings ſervice, and reſolved to muſter all 
their Souldiers in one body, bcfore they ſhould be hindred by thoſe which the States gather- 
ed together, The whole Flemiſh Militia, which took up arms againft the Spaniards, was cal» 
led by this name of States. And on the contrary they were termed Spaniards, not only who 
really were ſo, but all thoſe who appearcd for them againſt the Flemiſh. The ſpecious name 
of the Kings ſervice did cqually reſound on all tides, and cach party would attribute unto them- 
ſelves greateſt fidelity. A uſual confuſion in Civil Wars, which affords matter to honeſt the 
worlt Cauſe as well zs the b<tter 3 and which very often makes the talſe pretences of the one, 
prevail over the juſt reaſons of theother, Great difficulty was met withal in effecting the re> 
ſolution taken by the Spaniſh and German Commanders : for a great part both of their Horſe 
and Foot were diſtributed in divers quarters and Garriſons, much remote one from another, 

They were not todeprivethe Towns of them and therefore their men being to be reduced 
intoa vcry ſmall number, and to march divided before they could niet, this doubtletty affiſtel 
the Flemiſh much to hinder their meeting. The Caliles of Antwerp, Gaunt, Valenciennes, Urricht, 
and ſome other leſs conſiderable were in the Spaniards hands. That of Antwerp was in the 
cuſtody of Sancio a Avila, and that of Gawnt in Chriſtopher Mzndragones, who was then in 
Zealand. Fulian Romero kept in Lier, a Town of very great conſcquence in the very heart of 
Brabant : and in Mzfrick, (a place of ſuch moment as hath been experienced upon ſo many 
feveral occafions ) ſome German Companiesof Foot were in Garriſon. The Spaniards did 
notwithſtanding draw out as many men as they could from out the rctt 3 and their detign was, 
when they ſhoald have made a lirong body of them, to bring them into Antwerp, and to fe- 
cure that City chiefly, which was ſo conveniently ſituated, fo rich, and fo great, They hoped 
to receive powerful torces there trom Spain 3 and by the way of Maſtrick,, good ſuccours trom 
Germany and Italy. Put all theſe provitions required time. The Statcs were likewiſe in the 
ſame ſiraits : So as both ſides firove to gainit, To this cnd Letters paſt between the Council 
of State. and Sanciod* Arilz, equally complaining of the preſent mutiny, and fceming deti- 
rous to come to ſome accommodation. They met to this purpoſe in the Village of Villebruck , 
two lcagues diſtant from Bruſſels > ſome of the Council ot State on one part, and Sancio 
@ Avila, together with the above faid German Co!lonels on the other. But their reſolutions 
came not to much : Only Ferelimo Rhodes was ſet at liberty, and Romero and Vergas were like- 
wiſe ſuffered to go ficc out of Bruſſels. Jealoufies increafing thus rather than diminiſhing on 
all fides, the States hated their proviſions every day more and mote.: which they might much 
eafilier do than the Spaniards for all the Provinces, except it were that of Lacemburg, did 
already openly joyn in one and the fame ſenſe, which was, Not to ſufter any Spaniards, or other 
Forreigners to tarry among|t.them, Signior Champigni a Burgonian, brother ta Cardinal Gran- 

ville was Governor of Antwerp, and the Baron Erbeftine, a German Collon@), was there in 
Garriſon with his Regiment, The States wrought fo as they drew them both privately 


oyer to be at their. command 3 though in publique both of them were bound to Sancio 
4 Aut: 
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a Avilz, and the other German Collonels, not to admit any of the States Souldiers into 
Antwerp, as Avila was likewiſe bound to call in no more Spaniards thicher. By another ſecret 
intelligence they had likewiſe gaincd over the Captains of the other German Companies which 
were in Maſtrick , who likewite were of Erbeſtens Regiment. Having theſe advantages, the 
Council of State reſolved to temporiſe no longer. As ſoon as they had placed good ſtore of 
Horſe and Foot near Bruſſels, they treated of proclaiming all the Sp2nizrds, which were in 
Flanders, Rebels, and to purſue them every where with their Arms as ſuch. The two Counts 
of Mansfield and Barlemont appearcd mightily againſt this 3 and Vighilo yet more, who was Preti- 
dentof the Council 3 A man, who as h2didadvance in ycares, fo did his zcal tor the good of 
Flanders ſtill increaſe. He fad, 

Out of what fault ſhall we declare this Rebellion ? If the Spaniards have fallen thereinto by mutiny- 
ing, this is not the firſt time they have done ſo, nor will it peradventure vethe lajt, War cauſeth expence ; 
Expence, want of Pay \ Want of Pay, the Souldiers anger \ and the Souldiers anger, Mutiny, As 
long xs the wars continue theſe diſorders will fall out : other Countries have had experience of it, as 
well as ors hath now. But when was it ever heard that in ſuch a caſe the Mutineers were eſteemed 
Rebels ? nay, how aften have whole Armies rather commended than condemned their cauſe ? inſomuch as 
at laſt it hath been thought the b:jt courſe to ſuffer ſomething in accommodating them, than to run hazard 
of greater dangers, by going about to puniſh them too ſeverely. T heartily wiſh that in the like caſes, as al- 
ſo in divers others of the world, Neceſſity prevailed not too much 2bove Reaſon, Kingdoms give way. and 
Empires bow to this force : To this we muſt now likewiſe ſubmit, The Spaniards are too much incenſed 
zo ſee Flanders every where ſo batefully bent againſt them : they ſtorm already for being declared Ene- 
mies \ how much more will they dve ſo when they ſhall be declared Rebels ? The other Spaniards will 
flock, to defend the Mutineers, and will make this 2 common intereſt, And with whom 
is it that we ſhall contend ? What Nation is there to be found which hath been longer train- 
ed up in Arms, more acquainted with blood, and more accuſtomed to fight and overcome ? To what 
a rage will deſpair carry them ? I therefore am of opinion, that this wound is to be cured by 
the accuſtomed ways. Armies, as well as humane bodies , are liable to infirmities : And if this 
may be eaſily cured, we ought not by danger of ſo great an impairment make it our ſelves in- 
curable, 

The Reaſons alleadged by Fighilo, and divers other Conſiderations offered by the two 

Counts, did no whit avail to alter the opinion oft the oppolite part of the Council, which 
was the more numerous, and the more powertul. But theſe accuting the other of perfidiou(- 
neſs, injuriouſly ſaid that they were Spaniards, and n0 longer Flemings, and broke torth into 
open threats againſt them, Nor were they long in putting them in execution, taking new 
pretences, and {till palliating the appearances thercof the more, they impriſoned the three 
above-mamed Councellors, as alſo Signior 4 Aforville, 2nd made the Duke of Ariſcot Pretident 
of the Councel. They then proclaimcd an Edidt of Rebellion againſt the Spaniards, the Contents 
wherecot was in ſubliance this, 
:* That all the miſchiefs of Flanders ha4 proceeded from the Spaniards. That to have the total do- 
mination thereof, they had taken away the government from the Dutcheſs of Parma, and given it to the 
Duke of Alva. That from that time forward the Country was oppreſt in all parts by ſad and fatal chan- 
ces : Amongſt which thatof Mutinies was to be accounted among the moſt fatal. That one of theſe was 
now 01 foot in the very heart of the Provinces and that under pretence of having their Pay, the Spa- 
niards deſign was generally to devour the ſubſtances, "and to drink, the bloud of all the Flemith. That 
therefore the Council of State, which by order from the King did now govern, judging it neceſſary to 
withſtand with Arms this threatening ruine, had therefoge put on the mot convenient reſolutions, That 
notwithjtanding in this ſo great neceſſity, there were ſome Councellors who ſhewed themſelves 2wverſe to 
the common good, ſo as thereſt had thought fit to ſecure them. That the Spaniards deſired now more 
then ever to bring inthe Inquiſition into Flanders. That out of their zeal to the Kings ſervice , the 
Corncil of State had publiſhed this Edit , whereby the aforenamed Spaniards were declared Rebels 
to the King. and whereby it was ordered that they ſhould be purſued every where and ſlain as Ene- 
mies. The Editt concluded with an invitation to all the Provinces to joyn in the ſame ſenſe and opinion, ſmce 
the ſame was the cauſe amongſt them all. 

Ic 1s not to be helieved how much the minds oft the Flemiſh were moved after this publica- 
un 3 and how, as if the Edict had beena general Trumpet which had ſummoncd them, they 
lirove who ſhould ſhew themſelves readiett to go againlit the Spaniards, and drive thein out 
ot the Country, The Council of States chief intention was to call together the States Gene- 
ral z to theend that the reſolutions which they had already taken might be of greater authori- 
iy, as allo thoſe which they ſhould kereatter take. Nor was there need of any great trouble 
herein. At thevery tirſt invitation, every Province ( except that of Lucemburg, as hath been 
ſaid ) tzewed themſelves willing to meer in this General Aſſembly, either by expreſs Deputies, 
or by open conſent. In Governments where the Kings Prerogativeand the Subjects Privi- 
ledge doe intertere, the one lide is uſually glad to get the advantage of the other. And theretore 
1n Flanders, Princes have alwayes been unwilling to haye the General Aﬀembly of the Provin- 
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ces mect, it being a time wherein they pretend rather to give Laws thaa to rcceive them-: And 
on the contrary the Provinces have always imbraced ſuch occations, wherein by the mecting 
of thcir whole body together they might kecp the power of Princes within its precincts. And 
the Flemiſh did this now the more readily, for that they thought it a ht conjuncture of time 
having no Kingly Govcrnour among(t them, who might oppoſe them, or at leaſt be over them 
When then the Edi&t againſt the Spainaras was publiſhed, and the Convocation of the States 
General made, Hoſttlity began ſuddenly on all fides : The chict defign of the States was, to !izve 
Maſtrick, , and the Citadcls of Antwerp, and Garnt in their poſictfion 3 hoping that by rhzir 
cxamplcs other Caſiles would ſoon do the like. On the other fide, the Spanziaris t.udied 
chicfly how to keep all the atorcſaid ſtrong Holds and Towns, but c{pecially Maftric2, and the 
Citadcl of Antwerp, tor the reaſons abovementioned. Many Souldiers were mulicicd together 
in Gaznt to behiege that” Caſtle : and a greater number were gathered together in Antwerp, 
becauſe they thought that would prove the harder work. The Governour Champigny 
and Collortl Frbeſtine had alrcady diſcovercd themſclves to be for the States, and reccived all 
that came into the City, who were ſent from them. But the States chict endeavour was, to keep 
the Spanzards, and alſo ſuch Germans as adhered to them, trom meeting together. The Wal- 
loons, as natives of the Country, did already intircly obey the orders of the Flemiſh. Nay 
aftcr the ſurrender of Zyrickſee, thoſe Walloons who were at the taking thcrcot, ficz« 
cd upon their Collonel Mandragone, and kept him forth-coming. The Flemiſh Come 
manders did then to the atorcmentioned end, ſhutup all the Paſſes, and fortihed them, and 
placed many men about ithcm in ſundry partss The Spaniards on the contrary were very dili- 
gent in geting together as many of their Forces as they could, and to quarter themſelves in ſome 
of the moſt commodious parts in Brabant. From this oppolition of detigns, they came quickly 
to the likeofarms : and the tirſt effect thereof fell out about Lovain. The Spaniards had 
aſſembled togetheya good ltrength of horſe inthe parts about Maſtrick, towards the Coun- 
try of Liege 3 and came towards Lovain, that they might gct to Alſt, and by new endeavours 
try whether they could get themutiners from thence or -no, and make them joyn with the 0- 
thcr Spaniards. Which they retuſed to do till they thould have received their full pretended 
pay. The Council of State had notice of this their moving 3 and ſpeedily diſpatched away 
the Seignior di Glimes, with 20-0 foot and 600 horſe to hinder them, the Spaniards had 800 
horſe, but came without any foot at all. Both partics met in the Village of Viſenack, not 
far from Lovain. The Spainards, whoſe chict Commander was Vargas, endeavoured firſt to 
paſs friendly by, which they ſignified by a Trumpet to the contrary party. Who being more 
in number, rcturncd a ncgative anſwer, and forced the Spaniards to open their way with 
their {words. They were all choice men 3 whereas the others horſe conhtiſted moſt of the old 
Companics of Flanders, 2nd uſually but little cxerciſed 3 and among their toot there were 
many new ſouldiers but than raiſcd by the Councils Authority. The Spaniards, ſceing nece(- 
lity of fighting, ſupplyed their want of foot, by putting a Company of Burgonian horle on 
toot, and took the beſt advantage they could of place, whereby they might receive the leſs of- 
tence from the adverſe foot. Here they came to blows. The Flemith charged violently at 
firſt 3 but ths Spaniards knew ſo well both how to evade them, and how to ſtand them, as turn- 
ing turiouſly upon the Flemiſh they eafily broke them, and cut almoſt all their foot in peeces, 
The horſe ſuffered but little harm 3 for not intending to tight, they ſoon ran all away. Thoſe 
Burgonians who were on toot bchaved themſelves gallantly : with whom Fobn Baptiſta del Mon= 
ze. Icaving his Company of Lanciers, and hghting on toot gave great teltimony of his courage 
and fioutncſs in that action. Amongſt the other Captains of Lanccs, George Ba/ti . Barnerdine 
Mendoſa, and Peter Taſſs, tought likewiſe very valiantly : perticularly Bajtz, upon occaſion 
of charging the encmyin the moſt dangcrous flankz and in the firſt heat of the combate, 
Rafael Berberino was dangerouſly hurt. 'The Paſs being won, Vergas went to ireat with 
the mutiners in Alt: where he met Sancio 4 Avila, and the Camp-maliers, Romero andToledo, 
All theſe indeavourcd very much to get thoſe other to joyn with the reſt who followed the 
ſame Colours. They repreſented unto them in what danger the Caſtle of Antwerp and Gaunt 
were, and the Town of Maſtrickz by rcaſon of the intelligence that the States held there. 
And they concluded, that thcir men, if they would joyn together, might hope to overcome, 
but bcing divided, they were furc to be all loſt, But all this was in vain: tor the mutiners 
appearcd more deaf in their minds then in thcir cars, witha greiter ſenſe of rage than reaſon, 
remained frm in thcir rcſclution of not quitting Alt, till they were tully paid. So Vargas and 
the reſt returned from whence they came, It was not long cre Vargas, with whom the To=- 
ledan was joyned, met with a new.occalion of fighting. They were not gone far from Al/t, 
when they heard the German Garriſon, together with the Townſmen in Maſtrick were ready 
toriſe, in favour of the States. That City ( as we ſaid in the beginning ) is divided by the 
Mauſe: the greateli part thereof lies towards Brabant 3 and on the other ſhore towards the 
Country of Leige doth the lefler part ſtand, called by the name of Vich, There were here ſome 
tew Spaniards3 and ſome few others in a gate placcd between two great Towerson the other 
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ercater ſide of the City, which was therefore chiefly in the Germans cuſtody, Monteſdosk, 
a Spaniard, was Governour of the Town, who when he found the contrivings of the garri- 
ſon with the Townſmen, he endeavoured by ſundry ways to remedy it, but the iſſue was, he 
himſelf was impriſoned. They then took up atms todrive out the Spaniards, and to pux the Ci- 
ty abſolutely intothe hands of the Flemiſh. This news was ſuddenly brought to Vargas, and he 
in great haſte ran to aſſiſt his companions. He forthwith aſſembled together many of the 
neareſt Spaniſh foot 3 and paſſing over the Marſe, gave ſuch ſuccouras was needtul to the part 
called Vich. And this hapened ſoopportunely, as that the enemy were driven from the bridge 
+ which joyns the two parts of the Town together, and purſued into the Town with great 
fNaughter. The others had the like ſucceſs allo at the fighting of the aforementioned gace 3 
for the Spaniards that were within having ſtill manfully defended it, at Jalt ler thoſe in that 
were without, who ſecured the City 3 which in revenge was afterwards fackt by both parties, 
The States indeavoured this mean while by all means polſible, to have the two Caſtles of A4n- 
tzyerp and Garnt in their pofſefſion. They had already laid liege to the latter, and begirt it with 
many men, which were commanded by Fobn Croy, Count of Roxls, ſubordinate to the Duke 
of Ariſcot, who was Governour of the Province. The Emperour Charls the fifth made 
the Caſtleto be built in that year 1542. upon the occalion of the riling of thoſe of Gaznt, fo 
to curb their contumacy the more for the future. It confilts of four Battions which look on one 
fide upon the City, on the other fide towards the helds. The Governour of the Caſtle was 
at this time ill provided of all things, and had not above 200 men to defend its It was con 
manded by a Lieutenant of Mandragone's (in licu of him) who notwithſtanding all his wants, 
prepared manfully to defend it, Count Rovls raiſed a platform on the fide which was neareſt 
the City 3 and began to open his Trenches on the ſame 11de, to tall as ſoon as he might into the 
ditch. He placed ſomepieces of Artillery upon the plattorm, which commanded the Caſtle : 
and did {o ſtraighten it on all ſides, as thoſe within could receive no relicf tom thoſe withour. 
At the ſame time a great many of the States men were gone likewiſe to Antwerp, to beltege that 
Caſtle; the foot, which conſiſted all of old Walloons, and new raiſed men, were accompanied 
by-a good body of korſez and the States did not oniit any othgr fort of proviſions which were 
requilite, ſiddenly to come by their defires in both placcs. The Citadel of Antwerp lies upon 
the banks of the Scheld, upon the South tide of the City. It is a Pentagon, compoled of hve 
Royal -Baſtions. Of all modern fortifications, it hath been eſteemed ſo famous, as it hath 
ſerved for a pattern to almolt as many Citadels as have bcen built in any Country ſince. Some 
of her flanks lies towards the City 3 and there{t lean towards the Champion. ReſpeCt being 
had, as in all other Catiles,. to be able on one fide to command the City, and on the other to 
receive neceſſary {uccours upon all occaſions from without, There lies good ſpace of ground 
between the Caſtle and the City : The Flemith refolved to ſtraighten the fiege on this ſide, 
which they began to do with two Cavalliers of a great hieght, upon which they placed ſome 
pieces of great Artillery, From hence they began to play upon them within 3 and imployed 
a great number of men in making their Trenches. The Cannon-ſhot which played upon both 
the Caſtles were heard in Al/t: at the hearing whereof the mutiniers began to reſent them- 
{elves, and to be inraged both with anger and ſhame. John de Navareſe was their head under 
thetitle of Ele& : who had alwayes uſcd his belt indeavours ( though ſtill in vain _} co make 
them joyn with the other (ouldiers. He did not let flip this occalion 3 but calling th: multitude 
into the Piazza, ſaid thus unto them. | 
And what ſhall we expe more ? you hear the ſound of the ſhot that are made ag.inſt the Caſtles of 
Gaunt and Antwerp. Shall we ſuffer theſe that are really rebels to God and the King, boaſt that 
they have (though falſely) laid the imputation of rebels upon us ? ſhall we ſuffer them to bereave ns of 
to ſuch important ſtrengths ? and which keep their perfidious necks under ſo juſt a yoke ? will it not be in 
their power afterwards ta puniſh us ? and ſhall not we then receive corre@tion inſtead of inflicting it £ What 
will our pretinaciouſneſs of not joyning with the veſt, ſerve us for then, So inſtead of getting our payin 
monies, we ſhall be paid ſhamefully with blood, But we have yet time enough to revenge us, if we can 
but know our own ſtrength, and manfully make uſe of our hands. Tam then of opinion that without any 
delay, we depart from hence, and that we haſten to relieve the Caſtle of Antwerp, whicb is of greater im- 
portance then that of Gaunt : And that when we ſhall have ſecured that Fort , we may with the ſame 
fervor ſuddenly aſſault the City, I do not any wayes doubt the Succour, and IT hope for all good ſuc- 
ceſs in the Aſſault : We know that the Befiegers are almoſt all of them Townſmen , who aſtoniſhed at our 
errival, and, much more at our aſſault, will immediately run to their houſes, and to their Magazine of 
Merchandiſe, Here we ſhall quench our juſt thirſts with their blood, and our no leſs juſt longing after their 
wealth, Antwcrp alone will p:1t rs into poſſeſſion of all the Northern wealth, and by the Plunder of one 
City we ſhall enjoy the ſpoils of many Provinces, But thisis an opinion ( my Companions) which would 
be ſooner put Im execution, then given: the worth thereof conſiſts in expedition : For if we ſhall put off time, 
and that the Caſtle bethe mean time well begirt, what it will avail ws then to have taken ſuch a reſolu- 
$i0n. when meeting with inſuperable difficulties weſhall not be able to effect it. : 
1he Ele& would have {aid more, when the Mutincers violently interrupting him 3 and with 
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a Joud' voice, 4 it it proceeded but from one mouth, began to cry our To Arms To Arms ! 
And running from: all parts rather to ſnatch them, than to take them up, they reſokved 
to march immcediatcly toward the Citadel of Antwerp. There were not many hours of day- 
light letrz and *rwas upon the third of November 1576. Having then taken uptheir Arms, 
and cach of them commanding rather than obeying , they haſtily lett Alf , intending to 
center the Citadcl the next morning, and then ſuddenly to affault the City, They could 
not notwithiianding gct thithcr till afternoon, + becauſe they were longer in pailing the 
Scheld than thcy had thought : which while they were pailing ovcr , Vargas and Romero 
came Juckily to the ſame place with tour hundred Horſe and ſome Foot 3 ana being joyned 
rogethcr, thcy quickly centred the Cattle by the Relict Gate. Sancio & Avila would have 
had thoſe that had come trom abroad to have taken ſome refreſhment betore they ſhould have 
tallen upon the Enemies Trenches : butall of them ſhewing the eagerneſs of their minds 
by thcir cyes crvcd out, We mitt immediately go out, and either die, or ſup this night in Ant- 
werp. The number of thoſe that came trom. without, and thoſe that were in the Cifile, 
came to ſomewhat morc than three thouſand toor, and hve hundred horſe. They made not 
any long dclay : The Foot being put in order, they went out of the Citadel, and were di- 
vidcd into twoparts The one undcr Camp Matter Romero , the boldeft and molt fortunate 
at exccution, that pcradventurc come evcr out of the Spaniſh Nation 3 and the other, todo 
that honour tothe Mutincecrs,. under Navareſe, The Souldiers of both parts, being of Com- 
panions become Rivals, marched with {ich violence againtt the Encmies Trenches, and aſ- 
faulted them with ſuch reſolution, as the Flemith began at the very hr{t to be troubled, 
and to ſhew manitctt ſigns of fear, and of running away. The tailing of courage in the one, 
increaſed the like in the other 3 fo as rcdoubling their force, they quickly pur the Enemy 
in fuch diforder and contution, 25s not being able longer to make good their Trenches, they 
were torced to retreat and torſake them. The Antwerpians, who were come to detcrd then, 
fled immcdiatcly away never looking back : but the Walloons and Germans ſometimes face- 
ing about, retreated le{s {hamctully, This mean while the Spanith Foot perſued the more 
hotly by the two chcit wayes which lead from the Citadel to the City 3 and being tollowed by 
the Horſe, and bcating down whatſoever withſtood them, they came to the P:zazzuz, where 
the Town-Houſe liands 3 which was very ſumptuoulſly built, and to which the whole North 
might very well give then the precedency and honour of Merchandize. This Piazza was built 
about with many noble ſtructures, Here the Antwerpians made a ftand 3 and fome Dutch and 
Walloons joyning with them, cndcavoured with new Forces to make head: but being again 
broken and routed, a good many ot them got into the TowneHouſe, and into the Houſes about 
che Pizzzaz; and liriking the Spaniards, who were below, with much advantage trom the win- 
dows above, they torced them to hnith'their Victory by fire, fince it would be either too hard,or 
rcquire too much time todo it by the fword, Thus on a ſudden was a hre kindled, which in a 
thort time devoured the g00dlictt part oft 10 gallant a City. All the Pzazzz's, lirects, and nooks 
tc!! into their abſolute power 3 who confounding Impriſonments with Death, had not hands e- 
nough to do both, Many Fcmith of good quality did notwithſtanding fave themſelves z and 
amongſ(i others the Marquiſs of Hare, brother to the Duke ot Ariſeot, ſaved himif{clt, and fled 
over the Scheld, as did alſo Champigni the Governour of the Town. The Baron Erbe/#tin had not 
the like good fortune 3 for the boat, wherein he was with his Arms on, overturned in the 
waiter, ſo as he was drowned. Infinite others fought to ſhun the Enemies rage by the ſame 
way : but cithcr not tinding, boats ſorcady at hand, or not being able to get ſo many therc- 
into, they were made a miſcrable prey, cither to the water or to the ſwerd, Others in a 
blind madneſs threw themſelves over the Walls, and perithced in the City ditches. Others 
more adviſcdly hiding themſelves in the {ccretelt places ot thcit Houlſcs, trulted Fortune with 
rheir ſafety, And many in a generous deſpair, rather {ccking out danger than thunning it, 
choſe ſooncr to dic, than to out-live fo forc a misfortune, both private and publick. Count 
Egmont, the Lord ot Capres and Goyigni, anddivers others contiderable pertons, together wiz! 
21moſt all the chict Citizens and Merchants, were taken priſoners. The number of the dead 
was ſaid to be about ſeven thouſand, the moſt of them Townſmen 3 not above two hundred of 
the Spaniards were ſlain, and one of theſe was the Mutinecrs Elect, John de Navareſe, As ſoon 2< 
they had glutted themſelves with blood, the Spaniards fell preſently to plunder the City, Ant- 
werp by the concourſe of torreigners did at this rime wondertally flouriſh in Merchandiſe, the Ci- 
:y abounded inrichcs. and in all thoſe happy accommodations as were to be withed tor in fo lu- 
Xurious a juncturc of time, Amongſt other Foreigners great were the numbervt the Englith. 2nd 
Eaftcrlings, which are thoſe of the Hans Towns upon the Baltick Sea. Theſe two Nations had 
ewo Houlcs in Antwerp of ſuch a largenels and capacity, as they rather ſeemed to be Plantations 
rhan Warchouſes, Luxury the conttant companion of Riches, made the Merchants not onely 
tive handſomely, but with a great deal of ſumptuouſneſsz many of which abandoning all 
parcimony,lived like ſo many Kings : they had got together great ttore of Jewels, Pearls. Gold. 
and Silver, and their Houſes were tull of all other __ Merchandiſe. How grcat the _—_ 
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which the Spaniards got in theſe Indies of one City, may ſooner be conjcQured, than ſaid. The 
Plunder laſted three dayes. And notwithſtanding, fo great Riches not being able to ſatishe 
the inſatiable Souldicr, the houſes were heard to ſound with outcries, and the Streets were full 
of people that ran away, by reaſon of the violences committed by the Souldiers againſt the 
Inhabitants, to make them confeſs where their moſi precious things were hid, and to make 
thempproduce them. Thus they proceeded from Avarice to Cruelty, and from Cruelty again 
to Rapine 3 and thus they continued, till weary rather than fatisfhed, and matter to plnder 
wanting rather than will, they reduced themſelves to the obedience of their Commanders, 
Thus did Antwerps miſery end 3 the Town remaining fo afflicted, as if that decay of Com- 
merce had been then prognoſticated, which fellout unto her in the inſuing years, by reaſon of 
the War, andother Calamities. At the news of this whole Flenders was incredibly aftoniſh- 
ed. The mecting of the States General was already appointed, and to this purpoſe the De- 
puties of almoſt all the Provinces were in Gant. Whereupon the dehireot driving tf the 
Forreigners cxceedingly increating 3 the Flemiſh did again bend all their endeavours :9 r2- 
poſſeſs themſelves of the Citadel of that City. Which at laſt they did without any 8:27 dit- 
ticulty. There were but very few people in ir, and there was ſcarcity of all things elſe, 
as we have formerly ſaid, {o as the Siege was not rendred famous by any important acti- 
on. But that which the Flemiſh did chiefly aim at, was to make a general Union of all the 
Provinces and that the Government being cttablitht in men of their own Country, a'l for- 
reign Government might be excluded. To this purpoſ? the Deputics of Holland ai. Zeiland 
met with the other Deputies. Nor was it hard for the Prince ot Orange { who was ti:2 Cheif 
Leader, and layer of all theſe practiſes ) in this preſent crilis of time, to agree the diverſity of 
Interelis, which were between theſe- two Provinces infected with Hereſie, and the others, 
which kept yet Catholick; and to make them afterwards joyn in one opinion. The former 
Treaty at Breda was reaſſumed 3 and the propotitions which were then made by the Rebels, 
were almoſiall of them affented unto, by a joynt reſolution taken at Gawnt, many Articles 
of agreement were eſtabliſhed between the one and the other Provinces 3 and peace and Uni- 
on was agreed upon by them all, fave that of Lucemburg. To which the Kings Authority was 
alſo fully made uſe of by the Council of State. Theſe were the chict things agreed upon : 

That there ſhould be peace, friendſhip, and confederacy for the time to come, between the Catholick Pro- 
vinces on the one part, and Holland and Zealand together with the Prince of Orange. on the other part 3 
and that all paſt injuries and offences ſhould for ever be forgotten by all their Inhabitants. That from 
that time forward their people ſhould return to joyn the liberty of the former commerce, and their reſpe- 
five correſpondency. That all the Provinces ſhould with a joynt conſent drive all the Spaniards and 
their adherents immediately out of the Country, and take ſuch courſe as ſhould be needful for that pur- 
poſe, That the Provinces being freed from this oppreſſion, they ſhould all immediately meet in a General 
Aſſembly, as was done the laſt time, in the dayes of the Emperour Charles the fifth 3 and that then 
fucch reſolutions ſhould be taken as ſhould be thought beſt for the re-ordering of the Government, and for 
 thereducing of it to its primary, true and natural form. That in the mean time the ſo many Laws 
come forth with ſo much rigour by the Duke of Alva for the puniſhment of Herefte and Tumults, ſhould 
be ſuſpended, but that no other Religion, ſave the Roman Catholick, ſhould be uſed in the Roman Ca- 
tholick Provinces , and as far the other two of Holland and Zealand, they ſhould expeii what the 
States General would determine in that point. That concerning the reſtitution of Cities, Places, Strong 
holds, Ammunition and Arms rohich was to be made unto the King \ that ſhould likewiſe ve done whicl) 
ſhould be reſolved on by them. That all Priſoners, particularly Count Boſſu, ſhould be fet at liberty 
without any manner of ranſome. That all goods ſhould. be likewiſe retored to their former poſſeſſhrs : 
reſpe being had to many irrepairable impoſſibilities, which the War had produced, 

Theſe were bricfly the. contents of the chiefeſt Articles which were agreed upon between 
the one and the other Provinces, many others bring by us omited, which related to matter ct 
Juſtice, and touching the reſtitution of goods 3 fo to ſhun the tedioufnets of relating every 
little matter 3 and not to detain you with ſuperfluous prolixitics. © This peace and Union be- 
ing concluded in manner aforeſaid, the Provinces would begin to put them in execution, up- 
on thoſe tew Spaniards which were in the Caſtle of Gant : the which was ſurrendred at the 
{ame time that the peace was agreed upon : and therefore they conducted thoſe Spaniards tc 
the Frontiers of France, and ſo ſent them out of the Country 3 and preparcd with very grcat 
re{0Jution to drive out all the reſt alfo, as ſoon as poſſibly they could, by force. 
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Prince of Orange with the two Provinces of Holland and Zealand oppoſe it. Don John is 
received into the Government, He uſeth all means again to bring all the Provinces to be of one 
mind : but fails therein, Hence ſuſpitions ariſeth on all ſides, and from thence tyo;rhles, The 
Deen of Navar paſſeth by the Frontiers of Flanders towards France. Don John goes himſelf 
in perſon to receive her, and io carry her to Namures. Upon which occaſion he makes himſelf Ma- 
ſter of the Caſtle of that City, The States complain hereof unto the King. They reſolve to call the 
Prince of Orange into Brabant, and receive him with unuſual honours. Which cauſes jealoufies 
in the reſt of the chief Nobility : who therefore determine to offer the Government of Flanders to 
the Archduke Mathias. He accepts of the offer, and comes thithe? privately, Orange his opinion, 
and the opinion of the States General, touching his coming, They reſolve to axcept him: for the Gover= 
nour of the Country, The Flemiſh take up Arms on all fides againſt Don John. And endeavour to 
befiege Namures. The Kings men return ſpeedily into Flanders: A Battel enſues thereupon near 
Gebleurs 3 wherein they have the Victory. The Proceedings of the Kings Forces, Preparations 
on the behalf of the Flemiſh do encrezſe continually more againſt them, To this end an Army is 
raiſed in Germany, by the Palatine John Caſimere, And the Ditke of Alanſon prepares ano- 
ther in France, John Caſimere moves firſt, and being come to Brabant, takes Ditte. The Flemiſh 
quarter themſelves ſtrongly in the Fields, to expe the arrival of all the forreign forces, Don John 
marches with all his men towards them : but cannot draw them forth to Battel, His hopes of ſeeing 
the enemies Foot foon diſſolve, By favour of the « Heretical Aids, the Flemiſh Sefritts demand a 
general liberty of Conſcience 3 and obtain it, The Cathulicks are much ſcandalized hereat. 4 new 
aftion of the Milecontents, Some accommodation of the aff uirs of F |anders is again indeavoured 
by the Emperour, the King of France, and by the Queen of England : but in vain, Alanſon 
enters the Country with his Army. Orange doth all he can that the Flemiſh and the Forreign 
Forces may joyn. Don John falls ſick; dies and leaves the Prince of Parma in the adminiſtration 
of the Government. | 


"F" HIL ST Flanders was thus agitated with tempeſtuous tronbles, and thax 
a new Governour ſeemed to be moſt neceflary 3 news' came that Doz 
Fobn of Auſtria, the Kings baſtard brother, was unexpectedly arrived 
in the Province of Lucembrerg, In his journey he had paſſed through 
France in diſguiſe; and had made ſuch hafte by Poſt. 2s he was the fhrfi 
man that brought news ot his2rrival. Don John was then in the prime ot his age, and jr: 
the hejght of hisglory. Whiltt he was yet very young, he was imployed by the King to a!- 
'ay the mſurrcction of the Moors, with which Spain was then very much moleticd; and wor 
very great rcnown in the fuccels thereot, Being trom thence {ent into Italy, upon occaſion of 
that memorablcleaguc againſt the Turk, it is not to be expreft how gallantly he made the va- 
Jourot his own perlon, correſpond with the ſupream authority oi his command throughout 
the whoſe carriage or the encerpriſe : in ſo much as the fo famous naval Victory of Leparro, 
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whereby Chriſtendom was ſo happily freed from fo eminent danger , was chiefly attributed 
to him. Being rcturned to Spazn, he kept near the King in very great cftcem 3 and by the 
publique votes of his whole Nation, was cried up to whatſoever greateſt imployment that 
Monarchy could beftow. Whercupon occation ariling of ſending him to be Governour ot 
Flanders, the King readily imbraced it 3 joyning in opinion himſelf with the like of others, 
that Don John by reaſon of his ſo great endowments, might better than any other , both 
keep the obedient Provinces in their Loyalty, and reduce thoſe that were in Rebellion, in a ſhorr 
time by his forces. He departed from Spainunknown, and made the atoreſaid hatte, to the end 
that his arrival in Flanders might be the ſooner, and the fafer. With him was OfGavins Gon- 
zaga, ſon to Ferrante, {o famous formerly in Arms, who was Viceroy of Sicily, and aftcr- 
wards under Charles the hftth, Governour of Milan. He pafſed *cvery where in diſguiſe, as 3 
ſcrvant to this Oftavizs, though he tarried ſome daycsin Paris, out of a curiotity of ſeeing the 
King, as he did, and to treat with the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, who was then Reſident there. 
When he was come to the Town of Lwcemburg, which denominatcs the whole Province, he 
underſtood in what a troubleſome condition thoſe Countries were, And his coming tell ou: 
to bejuſt then, when Antwerp was ſo miſerably plundred, He was very much diſplcaſed 
thereat, and ſoon forcſaw how much the peoples minds would be thereby every where exaf- 
perated, and what dithcultics he ſhould mcet withal, in the hr{t introducing of his Govern- 
ment, To make uſe of arms, neither had he ſufficient wherewithal, neither was ita hitting 
time. To boot that at his departure trom Spain, he had received particular inſtructions trom 
the King, that by all means he ſhould frft try what good was to be done upon the Flcmith 
by fair means, before he ſhould uſe any force, He theretore did not delay to give the Counci! 
of State, which was art Bruſſtls, notice in all civil manner ot his arrival in the Province of 
Lucemburg, He told them that the King detircd nothing more than to fce Flangert in peace 
apd 
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and quict., Thathe had bronght with him very large Commiſſions to this purpoſe z and 
that he for his part would be ready to execute them with all ſpeed and alacrity. Heſhew- 
ed himfclf tobe highly ditpleaſed at the Tumults. and- Diſorders, that had lately hapned ; 
to witnc{s which, hefſaid, he would give ſudden- order to the Spaniards, that they thould 
defitt from all hoſtility : and that he ſhould endeavour tully to aflure the Provinces, that 
through his Government, they ſhould receive all the juft ſatisfaction from the King which 
they could defire. - The Deputics of the States General were gone from Gaunt to Bruſſels ; 
and the Councilot State went with them, {till adhereing with them in opinion. They were 
all of them greatly aſtoniſhed at the ſudden coming of Den Fohn : for they ſaw it was impoſe 
fible hc could bring (uch reſolutions from the King as could ftand with their delign. Yet 
attcr a while, they diſpatched away the Vicount of Gaznt, the Lord of Raſſenghein, and Lord 
Vigliernel, to preſent their ſervices to Don Fohn but indeed to dive into his moſt inward 
thoughts, Don Fohn failed not toreceive them with all ſhew of Civility, and acquainted them 
at tull with the Kings exceeding - good intentions towards thoſe Provinces. He aſſured them 
in particular, that the King would by all mcans have all the Spaniards, and forrcign Sou]- 
diers to depart from thence 3 and that he would grant a veryamplepardon to all thoſe, who 
by reaſon of the late revolts, might have any need thereot. Thele tidings being brought to 
Bruſſels, they muſt needs very much pleaſe one tide 3 fince in the point concerning Forreign- 
ers, the Flemiſh had what they ſomuch defired. But then again, they did fo diſtruſt 41] the 
Spaniards actions 3 and ſo freſh and deteſtable was the memory of the calamities, which they 
had ſuffered by them, as the more favourable the offers were, which were made by Don Fohn, 
the more deceitful they thought them to be. 

The Prince of Orange was the Oracle of the Provinces, after the agreement made between 
them - ſoas he was the main wheel upon which all their reſolutions were turned : wherefore the 
Council of State, and Deputics of the States General, defired to know his opinion concerning 
the caming of Don Fohn 3 and in what manner he would have him received into the Govern- 
ment, betore they would take any reſolution therein. Whereupon Orange began a long dif- 
courſe, the ſubſtance whercotf+ was this, 

That the larger Don Johns promiſes were, the more they were to be ſuſpedted, That it was 
apparent the Spaniards end was to cheat the Flemiſh, and to Ill them a ſleep, that they might the 
more eaſily oppreſi them. That Don John was not to be received any otherwiſe than upon ſuch terms, 
as (their obedience alwayes preſerved unto the King ) the former Government might be reſtored unto 
the Provinces, That therefore in the firſt place, all the Spaniards ſhould be expelled : That the Citadels 
ſhould be all demoliſhed, and put into the hands of the Flemiſh. That no Authority at all ſhould be 
granted to Don John, not ſo much as over the Militiaof the Country. That the States General ſhould 
retain the Prerogatives due unto them. That to this purpoſe they might have a power to meet once or 
or twice a year, to preſerve the priviledges of the Provinces, And that Don John ſhould reſolve on 
nothing without the authority of the ſaid States General. That it better behoved him to truſt the Fle- 
miſh, than the Flemiſh hn. And that howſoever it was not to be believed, that the King would e- 
ver pardon them, ſince he held himſelf too much injured by them : That therefore they ought to conſider 
his anger together with his forces, and to put themſelves into ſuch a poſture, as ſince they could never . 

ſecure themſelves from the one, they might not at leaſt be oppreſt by the other, ; 

This was Orange his opinion , which he deſired to diftill into all the Flemiſh. And this 
was the foundation which he even then laid of that Commonwealth of the United Provin- 
ces, which have been fince ſo formed and eſtabliſhed in thefe our times by powerful for- 
ces : and of which we formerly ſent a particular Relation from Bruſſels to Rome; which to- 
gether with ſome other Writings of ours, touching the affairs ct Flznders were afterwards 
publiſhed by Ericio Pateano, our very good friend, and the worthy Succeſſor of Fuſtus Lipe 
ſaxs, no leſs in learning, than in place, and in the Inheritance of his tame, no leſs than 
of his labours. Orange hoped by this means to make himſelf Moderator, and Arbitrator of 
the Government 3 and aſhiicd by the preſent conjuncture of time, to make himſelf atleaſt 
as good as Prince of Holland and Zealand, it he ſhould not arrive at the Principality of all 
the Provinces, joyncd togetherin one body, And peradventure he would not have miſſed 
his deſign, had he not been lain (as ſhall be faid in its proper place }) and fo had the thread 
of his life, as well as that of his hopes cut off. This anſwer encreafed ſuch jealoufies in 
the Flemiſh , as not thinking themſelves ſufficiently united by the agreement made at 
Gaunt, they reſolved to make another Union , which ſhould be more {tri&t and more ct- 
ticacious. They therefore drew up a Declaration in the name and Authority of the States 
Generalz whercin repeating the calamities ſuffered by the Spaniards, they did again confirm 

the confederation of Gaznt, promiſed to obſerve it inviolably, and declared all ſuch to 
be Traitors and infamous perſons, who thould in any whatſoever manner countervene 
it. This Writing or Declaration was afterwards tigned and ſealed in every Province, by 
every Magiſtrate and Governour 3 and was emoraccd with great applauſe in the whole 
Country. And becauſe Orange had chiefly minded them, that the States ſhould put them- 
(elves 
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ſelves in Arms, ſhewing what danger they were again to expect trom the Spaniards, there- 
fore the States General betook themſelves to raiſe new men, which they brought together 
in a good body, under the command of Count Di Saleigne, of the Vicecount of Garnt, and 
Monſieur de 1z Mota, to Vaures, a Town between Bruſſels and Namures, very opportunely (eatcd, 
eſpecially to withſtand Don Fohn. The States General made likwiſe divers expeditions -into 
Germany, France, and England, to pray aid in all thoſe parts, and to make the cauſe of the 
Flemiſh common with all their neighbours. A conſiderable ſum of money was ſcnt trom the 
Queen of England; who under hand ſhewed her (elf well inclincd to greater demonſtra- 
rions, On the part of Germany the greateli contederacy was had with Fobn Caſimere, one 
of the Count Palatines of Rheine 3 and the thing defired was to furnith him with monies, where- 
by to raiſe men in that Nation, and lead them into Flanders. On France's fide, they did not 
only endeavour to raiſe the Hugonet Facicn, but to draw likewiſe the Catholick party to be 
of the ſame mind , under the Duke of Alanſon, brother to the King : particularly inviting the 
Duke to endeavour to raiſe a fortune worthy of himſelf in Flanders, now that he had little hopes 
of finding any in France. 

Don Fohn was eaſily acquainted with all theſe practiees z who notwithſtanding paticnt= 
ly bearing with chem, and willing to take away all pretences which the diſcontented Flemith 
could make uſe of, confirmed the atorcſaid offers in ſatistaction to the Provinces 3 and conclud- 
ed, that obedience being rendred by them to the Church, and to the King, he would in all 
things elſe accept of ſuch Propoſitions as they ſhould propound unto him. The Vicecount of 
Gaunt , and Lords of Rafſenghien and Vigliernal went ſundry times to and tro bctiween the 
States and Don Fohn; and theeaſfilicr to agree upon what was fitting for thereceit of Don 
Fohn into the Government, a Truce was made for 15 days, which was afterwards prolong- 
ed tor ſome few days longer. All the difcultics ariſcd from dithdence : For the States would, 
that in the firſt place, all the Spaniards, and whatſoever other forrcign ſouldiers,thould go out 3 
which Don Fohn ſeemed to agree unto but then he thought it a jult demand, that at the 
ſame time the States forreign Militia ſhould likewiſe go out. And becauſe the States appeared 
very obſtinate againſt this, it was propounded, that at leaſt for ſecurity fake, ſome confiderable 
men of theirs might be put as Hoſtiages into the Caſtle of Hxy, a Town 1n Liege, under the 
cuſtody of the Biſhop of that City, till ſuch time as the'Spaniſh forces being hirit ſent our, their 
forreign Militia might likewiſe be made depart. And *twas added, that at the ſame time a 
Guard ſhould be given to Don Fobn under ſome Captain of that Country , who ſhould ſwear 
due loyalty to him. He chiefly defired to know what form of obedience ſhould be obſerved to 
the Church and King and inſtanced that the conditions of his being received into the Govern- 
ment might be ſuch, as Religion might not thereby receive too much prejudice, -nor the Roy- 
al Dignity be too much offended. The Town of Hey, as neutral place, was likewiſepropound- 
& tor a place of ſecurity, where the agreement which was managed on both tides, might be 
made between Don Fobn and the States. But divers dithculties aroſe in all theſe pointsz which 
Orange particularly fomented with all his might , becauſe his end was either that Don Fob» 
might not at all be received : or at leaſt that he might only have the bare title of Governour 3 
and that the Government might remain abſolutely in the States hands, which was almoſt as 
much as to ſay, abſolutely in his own power. The Emperour Maximilian was dead a little 
before this. And the Flemiſh having had recourſe to him tor protection before he died, they 
therefore made the ſame application to his ſon Rodolphus, who ſucceeded him in the Emperial 
dignity. Nor could the King of Spain be hereat offended. Rodoipous had therefore made 
choice of Gerard Grosbeck,, Bithop of Liege , together with two other of his Counccllors, to 
mediate ſome agreement between Don Fohn and the States. Ceſar thought it likewiſe fitting, 
and herein the King did likewiſe agree with him, that the Duke of Cleves, asa Prince ſo nearly 
intereſſed in the neighbourhood of Flanders, might likewiſe ſend ſome expreſs perſonages in his 
behalf to facilitate the accommodation. 

In the beginning of the ycar1 57 7, theſe Ambaſſadors went to the Town called Mare: 
in Famines, which is in the Province of Lucemburg, towards the Country of Liege; where Do? 
Fobhn was himlfelf in perſon, that he might be nearer Hyy, where the Commitlioners were , 
which the States made uſe of in the aboveſaid Treaty: The Statcs ſtood inflexable to two 
points: The one was, That firſt of all,the Spaniards together with all the other forreign ſoul- 
diers ſhould be ſent away. The other, That this new agrecment with Don Fobn, ſhould in 
no ways prejudice the union made between the Provinces at Gaunt, Very great were thedit- 
fculties which were met withal, in theſc and divers other points and Don Fohn knew very well 
how much the Kings Authority and his would at lafi ſuffer by this accommodation. But r2- 
ther then return to arms, he being, deſirous to try all means of accommodation, and bcing 
much preſt thereuntoby the Imperial Ambaſſadors,and by thoſe of the Duke of Cleves, who were 
perſwaded that when the Spaniards ſhould be ſent away, Don Fobn ſhould receiveall manner of 
ſatisfaction from the Flemith in all things cle; he at laſt condefcended to the agreement in 


ſuch manner as the Ambaſſadors thought tr, Which was. | 
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That all the Spaniſh fouldies, as alſo the German, Italian, and Burgontzn, ſhould effetiually depart 
ot of the Low-Countries within forty days 3 That ' the Towns and Caſtles ſhould forthwith be delivered 
wp into the hands of the Flemiſh 3 That all priſoners ſhould be ſet at liberty 3 particulary Count Buren 
p19 was priſoner in Spain upon condition that bis father the Prince of Orange ſhauld after the meet- 
ing of the States General, make good on his ſide whatſoever they ſhould determine. That the King 
ſhould permit the Provinces tg enjoy all their former priviledges and immunities. That on thecontrary, 
the Catholick, Religion ſhould be by them maintained in all places : That they ſhould likewiſe diſmiſs all 
their forreign ſouldiers, and ſhould renounce all forreign confederacies and leagnes, That they ſhould pre- 
ſently pay down 60000 pound ſterling, for ſatisfation to the Spaniards who were to be gone 3 and ſhould 
take upon them alſo to ſatisfie the Germans, 

Theſe were in ſubſiance the chief Articles of the agreement 3 and upon theſe conditions 
the States obliged themſelves to receive on 1 tor their Governor. This agreement being 
made, order wasimmcdiatcly given by Don Fobn far the departure of the Spaniards, and all 
the other forrejign Souldiers3 and he ſent Oftavius Gmzaga,and the Secretary Eſcovedo a Spaniard, 
to [ce it effected. But Orangehearing the Agreement, declared publickly that they were not ſuch 
asdid ſatisfie him, nor yct the Provinces of Holland and Zealand, 

He complained, That his ſon was not freely reflored unto him; that ſufficient proviſion was not had 
for the ſafety of the Provinces, ſince there was no order for the demoliſhing of the new erefed Caſtles : 
That it was an unworthy action to paythe Spaniards, the great wealth conſidered which they had got 
by plunder from the Flemiſh, That convenient reſpe& was not given to thoſe Princes whoſe favour and 
afſiltance had been ſo advantageous to the Flemiſh, That by this agreement, that other of Gaunt was 
not ſufficiently madle good : from which be and the Provinces of Holland and Zealand did not intend to re- 
cede, nor run ſuch hazards as the reſt were quickly like to do, 

The States replycd unto theſe Objections, and endeavoured to make it appear that theagree- 
mcnt of Garznt was not any ways altered 3 and that howſoever they would fee it obſerved. 
But Or.nge by cavils or ſubtertuges, continued till of the fame mind 3 fo as it was impoſſible 
to get him, nor the other two Provinces, which depended abſolutely upon his arbitrament, 
to approve of this agreement. Don Fohn was this mean while gone trom the Town of Mark 
to Lovain, to ſee the Spaniards depart, and that the. Citadels ſhould be put into the Flemiſh 
hands that then he might make his ſolemn entrance into Br«fels, and begin his Govern- 
ment. A great many of the Nobility. came preſentlv to Lowazn to vifit him, who received them 
with all the civility the Country could expect, and with ſuch dignity as became his perſon. He 
from thence ſent Doctor Leonino into Holland to acquaint the Prince of Orange, and the State 
of Holland and Zealand with theagreement made between him and the other Provinces, and 
to uſe all means to draw thoſe two Provinces and Orange to be of the ſame mind. But this 
brought forth nothingelſe, but the greater diſcovery of the obſtinacy of thoſe parts, and of 
Orange his induſtry in fomenting them therein. Don Fobn had this mean while made the 
Citadc] of Antwerp be delivered up to the Duke of Ariſcot. And all the other Caſtles which 
were in the Spaniards hands were delivered up to the Flemiſh. Whereupon all che forreign ſoul- 
diers being aſſembled together at Maſtrick, ( except the Germans who tor want of their pay 
had little longer time allowed them for their departure) betook themſelves to leave the Low- 
Countrics 5 and ſo they did according to theagreement. It is not to be expreft what joy, and 
what demonſtrations thereof, this cauſed throughout all Flanders. In all Cities, Towns, and in 
the meanctt Villages, all the people ran to hear the news, and then to tell it 3 as it this were the 
grcateſt happineſs which they could have expected or defired. Sancio 4 4oilathe then Gover- 
nour of the Citadel of Antwerp, would not be preſcnt at thcedelivery up ofthe Citadel into 
the hands of Ariſcot 3 but leftit to be done by his Lieutenant * publickly thewing by the 
trccdom of his demeanor and words, that he would have no part in an a&tion which he 
thought tobe very prejudicial to the King, and not anſwerable to ſo many other acts which 
his Nation had {o gloriouſly pertormed in Flanders, Nay *tis faid, that in his taking leave of 
Don John, he with the like treedome ot ſpeech ſaid unto him, | 

Your Highneſs makes us go out of Flanders : but remember that Ttell you, you will quickly be forced 
ty call us back again, | 

And (o it fell out, as in-its place ſhall be told, A Garriſon of Walloons was put into the 
Caſtle of Antwerp, and the Statcs were as diligent as they could be, in gathering together the 
monics, wherewith to ſend away the Germans alſo; wherein they found much difhculty, by 
rcaſon of the great expences the Country had already been ar, as alſo in thoſe of ſending away 
the Spaniards. Don Fohn came at lalt from Lovain to Bruſſels, where he made his publick 
entry on May-day3 which was done with ſuch ſolemnity, as well by reaſon of the ſo ma- 

ny Nobility, and other inferior people; as for the acclamations of joy, which his firſt receiving 
was accompanied withal , as there is hardly the memory of any the like, at the reception ot 
any abſolute Prince of Flanders, much leſs at that of a bare Governour., But it was not Jong cre 
this ſcene of joy was changed into others, full of ſorrow, and horrour : as we ſhall by degrees 
make known unto you. 
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When Don Fobn had taken upon him the adminiſtration of tne Government, he toon found 
his part was rather to obey than to command. No Order could iſſue torth trom him, which 
was not to be ſubordained by the Council of State > who unwilling toquit the Government, 
which till then they had proviſionally exerciſed, ſought in an indirect way to keepit fill by 
the prerogative of Authority. They alleadged ſometimes the common priviledges of their 
whole Country, ſometimes the particular priviledges of this or that Province and fometimes by 
one pretence, ſometimes by another, they endeavoured ſtill to increaſe. their own Authority, 
and to lefſen Don Johns Government as much as they could 3 and Orange 12s { ire 107 to be 
wanting upon all occations. He had for his Architecture of ſedition, Ph//i5 Mamie, Lord of 


Alidegonda, and the Lord Heez, particular Governor of Brafſels, was likewile « gr. tollower 
of his. The tirft was more wary, thc other more zealous and theretor» hur': of tin of a 
better mixture todo evil. Theſe twoin Bruſſels, and divers others in other 52: who depen=- 


ded upon Orange, did continually diſperſe ſeditious ſpeeches, to incite the ©/-1r 1ih to novelties 
more than ever. They gave out that Ferolimo Rhodes, Sancio d' Avila, and oviner Spanith Com- 
manders who were gone into Spain, after their departure trom Flanders, had been very 
gratiouily received by the King, and by his Court, with promiſes of new and greater imploy- 
ments. | 
Was mt this ( aid they ) a manifeſt declaration of the Kings , wherein he gave ſentence in favour 
of the Spaniards againſt the Flemiſh in the laft troubles which the Conntry had ſuffered ? Was it not an 
accuſing of the Council of State of infidelity ? did not the Kings intention touching the affairs of Flanders 
appear plainly in this? and what could be fancy elſe to himſelf, but to expect that the Flemiſh ſhould 
be diſarmed, to the end that he might again. the eaſilyer oppreſs them 3 That tbe example of palt 
things did prognoſticate future ſucceſſes. That ſo in the Dutcheſs of Parma's time the Country did truſt, 
2nd about the end of her Government, did expeci much better treatment ; when loe the Dnke of Alva came 
at unawares armed, and brought with him that cruel and miſerable ſlavery which they had till this day 
experienced, That in fine , Don John was a Spaniard , that he brought conceal'd Counſel 
from Spain , and that he had ſohn Eſcovedo for his chief Councelloy., one of that Nation, and 
zo whoſe ſecrecy the King had truſted the moft myſterious ſecrets of the affairs of Flanders. 
That then imleſithe Flemiſh would 2gain periſh miſeravle, they were not in any ways to lay down 
their preſent Authority. That the Council of State ſhould preſerve their prerogative, That the States 
General ſhowld keep their ſuperintendency 3 out above all things that the Provinces ſhould not ſuffer them- 
ſelves tobe InlPd aſleep by too much quiet,: for the Spaniards would be ſure, quickly to make uſe there- 
of: That the King could at once both raiſe and bring in an Army in which caſe, what would the tediouſ- 
neſs of their meetings avail the Flemiſh, to miſter together their !” 3rees ? and what good would the yet more 
ſlower hopes doe of being aſſiſted by F orreigners ? | | 
* Thus they endeavourcd to corrupt the minds of the Ficmiſh, and to imprint ſuch affe&ti- 
ons in them, as might alienate them from Don Fohn, anc #1]] more trom the Spaniards, and 
make them-fall again into yet greater troublcs. Fraud reigns in the South, and Candor in the 
North. But this ſo candid proceeding degenerates too- eafily into credulity : fo as it is no 
wonder it any wary Weaver of noveltics wind the people in thoſe parts as he plcaſeth : and 
make them ſenſible of the evil of deceit, before they can diſcover that they are deceived. Flemith 
natures uſe to erreon this hand : which it they ever did at any time, *twas when they fo catily 
believed what was ſuggeticd to them at this timein prejudice of Don Fohn, and co inake the 
Spaniards ſeem hatcful to them. Don Fobn was rather abandoned, then put into the Govern= 
ment of the Country : he enjoycd the bare name of Governour, but not any authority at all, 
The Spaniards were gone, the Germans were to be gone 3 and which importcd moſt, all the 
Caſtles were already in the cuſtody of the natural Flemiſh 3 and yet they returned as calily to 
their ſuſpitions, as if the Duke of Alva had been again at their gates with a more powertul Army 
than before. Don Fohn endeavoured notwithſtanding diligently to free them of themz he made 
uſe of the aboveſaid reaſons,and many others which he repreſented in confirmation of the Kings 
good will, and his own towards the Nation. But ſuch endeavours availed but a little, for 
there were too many deceits woven to the contrary, and thoſe who wove themwrought their 
end too caſily. One of the chicfett Articles which was cftabliſhedat Garnt, and aftcrwardscon- 
hrmed at Marks, was, that as ſoon as the Forrcign Souldiers ſhould be gone, the States Gener- 
al ſhould be aſſembled with all folemnity, jutt as they were the Jatt time in the reign of 
Charles the 5. and that then it ſhould be determincd what ſhould be thought molt convenicnt 
in point of the Catholick Religion in Holland and Zealand, When Don Fobn was admitted into 
the Government, he preti the execution of that Article 3 and the Council of State ſcemcd as 
it they would do the beſt they could with Orange, But were it either that the endeavors were too 
cold on the one ſide,or that the anſwers were more obdurate than uſual on theother,there could 
be nothing concluded thercin. The States did then reſolve, and did therein particularly requeſt 
| Don Fohn to ſend the Duke of Ariſcot in their name inte Holland, as alſo the Lords Hierges and 
Vighervals and Doctor Leonino,and the Treaſurer Schets Lord of Grobendorick,in th name of Don- 
.Zohn,to cndcavour again to perſwade Or.znge,and the two atorclaid Provinces to joyn in one and 
the 
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the fame opinion with the reſt. Which it it ſhould not ſucceed, Don Fohn thought their obſti- 
nacy and pertinaciouſneſs would the more evidently appear. Upon this occalion Orange and 
the Deputics of Holland and Zealand came toa more determinate anſwer. They ſaid, thoſe 
two Provinces could not change the Reformed Religion, which was now received throughout 
them both. They complained, with various interpretations, that the Agreement made at 
Gannt was not obſerved, as it ought to bez that the new Forts ſhould of right be demoliſhed, and 
particularly that of Antwerp, thereby to take away all occation from the Spaniards of re-cntring 
there. Orange demanded the free redelivery of his Son : And pretending complaints upon 
complaints, they could not be ſatished becauſe they would not be fatished. Ariſcot returned to 
Bruſſels with a Non eft inventus 3 the States did not ſo much reſent it as Don Fohn expected they 
ſhould. But Orange his faction growing ſtill more ſtrong, his adherents endeavoured to juſtifie 
boldly, and to the very teeth of Don Fobn, every action that came from that Party. Heesz 
walked through the fircets of Bruſſels with a particular Guard, as it he acknowledged no other 
Command but his own in that Town and the People laying afide all reverence to Don Fohn, 
committed divers misbecoming actions to his Family 3 the moſt hair-brain'd of all the meaneſt 
fort of people not ſticking to give out inſoJent ſpeeches tending to ſedition. For all this Don 
Fobndiflembled, and in many things ſeemed as if he either did not take noticeof them, or did 
not regard them. He endeavoured all he could to win Ariſcot, and theother chief men, and to 
divide them ard Orange, and to make them aware of his artificial deſigns3 ſhewing, 

. That they tended apparently to aggrandiſe himſelf with popular Authority, by the abaſing of all the 
other States of the Country. That being already become an Heretick, he had conſequently made himſelf 
an Enemy to Church-men : and did he not by making himſelf the Peoples prime Proteftor, declare himſelf 
to be the cheif ag.tinſt the Nobility? | 

To ſhew his greater contidence in Ariſcot, the King had put the Caſtle of {Antwerp into his 
hands, and given him his cldeſt ſon the Prince of China for his Lieutennant, And doubtleſly 
there was great emulation between Ariſcot and Orange, who ſhould be the greater. But the 
former was of an opcn and voluble nature 3 whereas the other being a man of great know- 
ledge, and deeply ſubtile, and already of fo great repute both in Flanders and elf{ewhere, had 
too great advantage on his fide in all things, To this was added, That the Popularity enjoy- 
ing fo grcat a part in the Government of Flanders, eſpecially in Towns and Cities, (for 
that the Monaltical Abbots, and the Nobles did uſually live in the Country) Ariſcot, nor no 
othcr Governour of any Province would diſtaſte that fort of people upon which their chief at- 
tendance and authority in the Country did depend. To boot that all the Nobility, and amongſt 
them thoſe that were the greatctt, dclirous to ſhew their zcal in favouring the weltare of the 
Country, they could not vary much from thoſe opinions which Orange appeared to be gf, ſince 
they were too ſpeciouſly coloured over to that purpoſe. The Vicount Gaznt was likewiſe then in 
grcat cltcem, who was afterwards Marquis of Reubais 3 and who in the diviſions which fell out 
between the Provinces, did afterwards ſerve the King very faithfully in military imployments 
of vcry great weight, Don Fohn deſired likewiſe to make him his friend: So as to thew his 
confidence in him, he ſent him into England, to give account to the Queen of his being received 
into the Government, and to keep all tair correſpondency with her, at leaſt in appearance fince 
for other things he could not be ignorant, that the Rebels in Flanders had in tormer times ever 
been moſt fomentcd from thence, and were likely to be ſo morethen ever in the turure. The 

States this mean while ſollicited the payment of the German Souldiers, that they might rid 

the Country likewiſe otthat ſort of Forreigners that yet remaincd there,But the buſne(s proved 
very difficult; for the Statcs knew not where to tind the mony, wich were greatly exhauſted by 

rcaton of the ſo many paſt expences, and for what they had lately disburſed tor the ſending of 
_ the Spaniards away. They liked therefore very well the Vicount of Gaznts being ſent into 
Erglznd, and thought to have intreated the Queen by him, that ſhe would furniſh them with 
ſomc monies to that purpoſe: They owed her other ſums of money before, and peradventure 
ſhe would not have becn unwilling to have thrown 1n this. But Don Fohn thinking it not fit- 
ting to pawn more of the Countries revenues to the Queen, then what was already pawned, 
and krowing that this was one of Orange his plots, he would not ſuffer the Vicount to move 
any thing in it. The States complained much hereof, and began trom hence to ſuſped that 

Don Fohn would be unwilling to ſee the Germans depart. This ſuſpition increaſed very much 

afterwards upon nuther occation. The Collonels and Officers of that Nation were by orders 

from thc States come to Malines toaudit up the monies which weredue into them: And their 
pretcnſivns reaching very high, the buſineſs met with great difficulties. To overcome the which 
the States ſcent the Duke of Ariſcot to Malines, and to that purpoſe Don Fobn went thither him- 
ſelfin p:rſon, Butallwas in vain: which afforded new occation of ſuſpition that Don Fohr 
was gon? © Malines rather to nouriſh than to remove the difhculties which aroſe in that buti- 
nels, aid lar his defign was to keep the Germans from departing, to the end that by their 
forcc hc 31:4;t retain that Authority amongfi the Flemiſo which otherwiſe he could not get, But 
the wifey firt thought that this dithculty wasrather tomented by Orange hisFaction, that ther 
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might lay the fault upon Don Fohn; and to the end that the Germans not going away, there 
might be ſome colour of railing new troubles, The Truth is, that when Don Fohn returned to 
Bruſſels, jealouſics grew (© taſt on his part, as he could nolonger diſſembleas before. He was 
received by the people of that City with manifeſt ſigns of averſion, Heez deſpiſed him inſuffer- 
ably 3 he found by divers things that there was treachery plotted againſt his perſon : And that 
which troubled him moſt was, to ſee how ſtraight correſpondency the States kept with Or.nge, 
and that he was as it were the Arbitrator of whatſoever they did. Don Fobr's ſufpiticn of 
treachery againſt his perſon was afterwards confirmed in him by very good Authors ; the 
one was the Duke of Ariſcot, who ſeemed to know that there was a conſpiracy cither to kill him, 
or to impriſon him: And the other was the Viſcount of Garnt, who parting in great haſte 
from that City, came to Bruſſels, and acquaintcd Don Fobn with the eminent danger he was 
in. Yet Don Fohn {ecmcd not to truſt theſe reports, doubting leſt there might be ſome cun- 
ning mixt among them, to make him fall upon ſome deſperate reſolution, by which the accuſa- 
tions lajd unto his charge might be the better juſtified. But his occations of fear till increaſing, 
he at laſtreſolved to ſend the Secretary Eſcovedo into Spain z and tor a pretence?, told the States, 
that he would do his utmoſt endeavour to get the King of Spain to ſend ſome good tore of mo- 
ney wherewith the ſooner to ſatistic the German ſouldiers. But his true intention in ſending 
him was, to.advertiſe the King at full in what condition the affairs of Flanders ſtood, and to 
let him know what evident neceſſity he Don Fohn had ſuddenly to ſecure his own perſon. - E/- 
covedo being gone, Don Fobhn came tothe knowledge how that the Prince of Orange his faction 
did in ſeveral places tamper with the chict German Commanders, to draw them over to this fide, 
He then delayed no longer 3 he called the Counts of Mansfield and Barlemont (in whom he knew 
he might boldly contide) into private Councel.,and acquainted them with what ftraits he was in. 
Mansfield was Governour of the Dukedome of Lucembrurg, and for his great fidelity to the King 
did afterwards (as ſhall be faid_) divers times govern the Low-Countreys, and continued 
his particular government of that Province till he dycd a very old manot above fourſcore and 
fen years old. Barlemont, who together with his Sons was likewiſe very faithful to the King, 
had the government of the County of Namwres 3 which Province together with the other 
lay neareſt to Lorrain, and conſequently neareſt Italy. The Marſe runs through the midſt of 
the City of Namures, and into this River doth another River fall, called Szmbrz which joyns 
with it in the ſeat of the fame City. The paſſage over both theſe Rivers is always free by two 
Stone-bridges, which makes the place both more commodious, and more beautitul, The 
ground in one fideof the City lies high, upon the top whereot there ſtands an ancient Caſtle, 
but naturally ſtrong enough. Barlemonts opinion was therefore, that Don Fobn ſhould take ſome 
pretence to go to Namures, and fhould make that City and Caſtle ſure for his own fatety 3 for 
from thence he might at any time paſs freely into Lxcembrrg, and there ſuch Forces might eafi- 
ly be received from Italy, which of neccility were again to be recalled into Flanders. But above 
all things he was of opinion, That all diligence was to be uſed to win the Germans, and break the 
practiſe which the contrary party held with them. And doubtlefly this was an important 
point: For to boot with the conditions of the Souldicrs, many of the chief Towns might be 
{21d tobe in their hands, they being therein quartered. M-znsfeld leaned likewiſe to the ſame 
opinion : But being a grave man, and one that did naturally rather imbrace wary than hazard- 
ous councels, he would willingly have tarried till Eſcovedo might have been arrived from Spain, 
and have more clearly diſcovercd the Kings mind, for then Don Fohn might with more ſafety 
effect his. He ſaid, -. | 
Tt was not to be doubted but that the poſſeſing himſelf of the Caſtle of Namures would be like 4 general 
Alarm, which would make the Flemiſh flie to their Arms in all places, And what elſe could Orange 
his faciion defire? how would they rejayce to ſee that Don John ſhould be the firit that ſhould uſe vio- 
lence ? and how hard would it be to be juſtified * To hoot that Juſtification would peradventure be more 
needful in Spain than in Flanders. That Principality had miſeries mixt with its happineſs z one of the 
greateſt whereof was, That conſpiracies were not credited till compaſſed, That then it was better to 
wait for anſwer from E\covedo, and in the mean time to bevery vigilant in the ſhunning of all danger, 
That God doth protect good cauſes, as it was aſſuredly to believe he would do in this, which might be ſaid 
to be more his than the Kings. | 
Theſe reaſons of Mnsfields bore ſuch force with them as Don Fohn did for a few days ſuſpend 
the rcſolution which he has adviſed unto by Barl-mont, But knowing that preparations to 
troubles increaſed every day more and more in H»!lznd, and th: dangers againſt his perſon ſtill 
more and more in Bruſſels, he would no longer expect the pertecting thereot, and thereforc re- 
ſolved to go to Namrures as ſoon as hecould. Being thus reſolved, the greateſt diftticulty was 
co find a pretence for his going thither : For the City of Namwuvres was not fonear Bruſſels, 
as that undcr a pretence of hunting, or any other colour, it could handſomely be donc. Theſe 
two Townsarcdiltant almott two days journey one from another. In ſo much as it would bza 
great remove for Don Fobn to go with all his Court to Namrres, and *twould aftord great occa- 
{on of diſcourſe, But it is not to be believed how much the blind Will of Fortune rules in hu- 
Imanc 
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mane chances, ' Margaret of Vallois, Queen of Navar paſſed at this timc about the beginning 
of July towards France, by thoſe Frontiers of Flanders, upon occaſion of going to the Spayy. 
This was given out for the cnd of her journcy, but the true mcaning thereof was, that 
ſhe might bc nearer at hand to help the practiſes on foot on the behalf of her brother. the 
Duke of Alaznſon, 2s we gave you a former irkling. The Duke rcccived but little content- 
ment in the King his brothers Court 3 there was a great correſpondency of affection between 
the Queen and Duke , to boot with their alliance in bloud, wherctore to advantage the 
Dukes Intcreſt, the Queen paſlcd by Cambray, and there endeavoured towin the Archbiſhop of 
that City, and the Governour of that Cattle. She afterwards uſcd the like diligence to the 
Count of Lalleyn, Governour of the Province of Haynaz!t, and to divers other chief perſo- 
nages of thoſe parts. Nor were her endeavours of {mall avail 5 for Margaret was a Lady of a 
high ſviritz and in her Book of Memorials which came forth in Print, cleganily written 
after her dearh, the ſucceſſe of what ſhe Treatcd of in Flanders. in the behalf of her Bro 
ther, 1s by her ſelf told. This bulineſs was theretore mannaged with great ſecrecy, in {o 
much as Don Fohn was not then aware thereof, Fortune having offercd him ſo good an occa- 
tion, he preſently laid.-hold of it, and gave out the neceſſity he was in, of receiving, and 
lodging the Queen in Namures, which was the place neareſt Bruſſels that ſhe came to. To bout 
with the conliderations of her ſo much greatneſs, *twas known that an clder fit: 4 hers 
many years before was marricd to theKing of Spain, by whom the had two daughters : where 
fore Don Fohns Journey there was thought ſo jult, as there was no finiſter interpretation ty be 
given toit, Nay many of the Nobility offcred to.wait upon him on that occalion, wilt o- 
ters he excepted of The Duke of Ariſcor, and his ſon tae Prince of Chimay, tie Mirquis oi 
Haure, brother to the Duke, and divers othcr principal perſonages went along with 1m. When 
he had received the Queen, and waited upon her as long as ſhe tarrycd t!:cre, ie was not long in 
exccuting his dctign of making himſelf Maſter of the Caltle. The Governour of the Cafile de- 
pended upon the States, fo 2s it bchoved Don Fohn to uſe induſtry 3 the bulineſs was this 
carrycd: He feigned one morning to go a hunting, and took his way towards the Gace to 
which the Caſtle leads: and tcigning that 2defire took him at that inſtant of (ccing the Caltle 
out of mecr curioſity, he ſent tor the Governour, and treely-gave him his hand, and went with 
him to go into the Caſtle. Don Fohn was accompanied by the Count Barlemont, and four of 
the (aid Counts ſons, which proved all of them valiant mien, and got very good Milita- 
ry imployment. One was the Lord Hrerges, of whom we had formerly occafion to give 
very honourable teltimony. The others was the Count Mega, the Lord Floyon, and Lord of 
Altapenna, Together with theſe Don Fobn had provided divers others who followed 4loof off, 
and were all of them furniſhed in ſecret with arms, to make uſe of as occafion ſhould ſerve, 
Put the Governour of the Caſtile partly raviſhcd with the favour he had reccived from Don 
Fohn, and partly moved out of the reſpe& he bore him, made no dithculty of letting 
him in, but ſeemed to take it fora very great honour thathe would vouchſate to come into his 
Caſtle, Don Fobn ſtaying then alittle to attend the coming up of the reſt who were partakers 
in the dclign, poſſelt himſclt ſuddenly of the Gate, and made the uſual guard go out 3 they 
were but very few that were there in garriſon, wherefore the Governour durit not do any thing 
to the contrary, Many wcre of opinion that Don Fohn was adviſed hereunto by Orange his 
artitice, that he might niake him be the leſs believed in by the Flemiſh. But the buiineſs 
was carried as we have here told you 3 and fo it hath oft been rclatcd to us by Count Barlemont, 
Knight of the Golden Fleece, and fon to the betorcementioned Cotint, who ſucceeded his ta- 
ther in the Government of Namures, and who in the timeot our being in Flanders palt to the 
Government of Lxcemburg? and who togethcr with his father and brethren, was preſent 
at this action. Don Fobn having made himſclt ſure of the Caſile, ( and the Governour 
Barlemont having alrcady made all obedience be given unto him by the Town} fa: preſently 
tor Avriſcot, and the rett of the chiet mcn who were at Namwres, and endeavoured tojuſtihe 
this his ation. Ee thewcd them the expreſs necellity he had of fccuring his own perſon, 
which he (id he had miraculouſly ſaved till now. He added, that he reccived advertiſement 
fromall ſides of new treacheries 3 and that he knew for certain that the Counts, Exmont, La- 
leigne, and Hees, togcther with divers others unquict and treacheroutly minded people, had 
laid ſnares for him about Namrres, expecting when he ſhould return for Bruſſels, And final- 
ly, he aid, he would make the Statcs acquainted with the whole matter 3 afſuring himſelf that 
they would reſent his injuries according to the demerits thereof : as he tor hispart would re- 
main conliant to all things agreed upon with them 3 and would endeavour all peace and pro- 
ſpcrity to the Country. He preſently diſpatched away Signior di Raſſenghien to Bruſſels, and by 
a Letter writtcn to the Statcsz cadeavourcd to jultitie what he had done, repreſenting what 
madc molt for that purpoſe. He deſired them that they would ſee to the remedying of diſor- 
ders, and dcclared that bcing ncceflitated to retire into the Caſtlz of Nazmures, he would out. 
of the ſame nccclity tay there, till his fatety might be by them provided tor in ſuch manner 
as was hitting, Great was the commotion that this accident occaltioned amongſt the _ 

They 
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They immediately ſent away three of their members to Namwures 3 the Abbot of Maroles, the 
Archdeacon of TIpry, and Signior di Brus, by whom they writ unto Don Fobn, and earneſtly de- 
fired him that he would lay aſide all jealoufics, and return to Bruſſels, But he, who would not 
return thither unleſs it were in a more honourable and fate way than before, ſent the Lord Gra- 
vendon, the Treaſurer-General back with them to Brſſels, and by him demanded divers things 
of the States, which he thought he very well might do, by virtue of the agreement made with 
them. The cheit of them were theſe. 

| That he might uſe ſuch Authority as became his place of Governour and Captain General : That he 

might have ſuch a guard as he might truſt in, and the neceſſary command over the Officers of Wars 
That he might confer the Offices of the Country, as the precedent Governonrs had done; and above all, 
he required, that in caſe tbe Prince of Orange, and the two Provinces of Holland and Zealand, 
ſhould not perform to do what became them on their parts 3 that then the States ſhould break, off from 
bolding any intelligence with them, and ſhould joyn with him to uſe ſuch remedies therein as ſhould be 
requiſite, | 

» The States reply'd, That in the firſt place Don Fohn ſhould return to Bruſſels, where he 
ſhould receive all fitting ſatisfaction. But he perſiiing in the reſolution he had taken, and 
they on the other ſide being no leſs firm in their reſolves, jealoukies increaſed ſuddenly on all 
ſides. It was this mean while every where known that Don Fohn was retired to Namures , wher- 
at Orange (you will eaſily believe.) was not any whit diſpleaſed, thinking that from this no- 
velty many others might ſuddenly ariſe, which might make tor his purpoſe, Yet he appeared 
in publick to be very much grieved for it, and complained very much of itin all parts, He ige 
Hamed the States to reſentment:and to aggravate Don Fobns oftences,he divulged certainLetters, 
which (as his Afociates ſaid) were come into his hands by the King of Navars means, who 
they affirmed had intercepted them in Gaſcony upon occaſion of their being fent by Don Fohbn 
and Eſcoedo through thole parts into Spain. Theſe Letters contained divers particulars, which 
not without reaſon might render Don Fohn ſuſpeRed, if they had been true, as Don Fohn affirm- 
ed them to be falſe. The Contents thereof were chiefly this z That he exhorted the King to 
make himſelf be obeyed by Arms in Flanders, tor that otherwiſe he would loſe all authority 
there. Theſe Letters were he!d to be very true by the States, and as ſuch, were by them dif- 
perſt throughout all the whole Country, and were tranilated into divers languages, that they 
might be the better underſtood by every one, Orange growing hercupon daily into more cre- 
dit withthem, he ſtrongly perſivaded them to Arm, reprefenting the danger which might inſue, 
if any delzy were made. Affrming, 

That aſſuredly Don Johns afions in Namures were anticipately plotted in Spain : andthat there- 
fore it was to bepreſuppoſed that the Kings forces, brought but a little before intoItaly, would ſuddenly be 
led back to Flanders. That therefore they muſt be prevented. Don John muſt ſuddenly be driven from 
Namurcs : A paſſage of ſuch importance muſt be taken from him 3 let him then go into his ſo faithful 
Province of L.ucemburg, and let him try how much he would be bettered by that Provinces not joyning in 
wniform conſent with all the reſt, 

This counſel was ſoon imbraced, and with equal readineſs executed. The States gave out 
divers Commiſſons to raiſe men. and prepared to uſe forccagainſt Don Fohn, unleſs he would 
return to Bruſſels in his former condition, The mean while they wrotea long Letter unto the 
King, laying all the accuſations they were able upon Don Fobn, and offered to juſtthe the cauſe 
which they would by all means maintain on their fides: They did inlarge themſclyes particu- 
larly in the buſineſs concerning the Germans, in that of Namures, and upon the Letters which 
had fallen into their hands. 

© That Don Fohn by artificial practiſes had hindred the auditing of the Pay with thoſe of that 
© Nation 3 that under falſe pretences he was gone to Namwres, and upon talſer ſuggeſtions of 
© fear had made himſelf Maſter of that Caſtle. That doubtleſly the atoretaid Letters were 
* written by him and Eſcovedo, henot being able to deny his own Characters which were found 
<in ſome of them. That his evil mind to the Country did hereby appear, his intention of not 
© ſtanding to the Agreement made between him and the States: and that his defire of bring- 
*ing all things again to Arms, was thcreby maniteſily diſcovered. That Eſcovedo had nou- 
*rithed this opinion in him 3 and that being a Spaniard, he did ttrangely maligne and hate the 
© Flemiſh. They thercfore defired the King that he would ſhew his heavy reſentment by his 

© proceding againſt him and that he ſhould enjoyn Don Fohn quely to obſerve what with to 
© rnany circumſtances he had ſolemnly agreed upon with them. Otherwiſe they ſhould bein- 
* forced to protcſt, that he failing on his behalf, the miſchiet and diſorders which would neceſ- 
* farily inſue, to the prejudice of the King, Religion, and of the Countries welfare, were not to 
© be imputed to them. 

Don John writ likewiſe into Spain, endeavouring to clear himfelt of the imputations laid 
upon him in that Lettcrz adding what was moſi needful to wit Fad formerly been repreſented 
by Eſcovedo, He lzewed, 

* That 
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© That thedithculty in the German buſinels riſe from Orange his Faction, who endeavour- 
* ed to gain that Souldicry to themſelves. That having miraculouſly faved hiniſelt trom (6 
* many Trcachcrics and Conſpiracies, he, with much ado, had got, with ſome of his truſtief: 
* friends, into the Caſtle of Namures, That thoſe Letters which were aſcribed to be written 
* by him, or by Eſcovedo, were certainly to be judged as either wholly teigned,or in a great part 
* by the fame taction. And what greater contradiction could there be, than that he ſhould firtt 
*{cend the Spaniards away, and aftcrwards adviſe the King to procecd with violence againtd 
*the Flemiſh ? That at that time ſuch anadvice would have been very much contrary to the 
* ſeaſon, to reaſon, and to his Majeſties ſervice. But that now inſtead of giving it, he did 
*avow 1t was vcry requiſite todo it : for that if his Majetty did not ſuddenly by his Forces pre= 
© vent thoſe dangers, which did ſo eminently threaten Flanders, all the Provinces would re- 
* volt z which when they ſhould once be loſt, they would not be fo eatily regotten. 

This was the oppoſition betweenDon Fohns Letter and thoſe of the States:but neither of thera 
foxborc this mean while to advantage themſelves by preparing Arms 3 for it was almott im- 
pothible evcr to return to a new agreement. Don Fohn endeavourcd to get the chictcft pla- 
ces of the Country of Namures into his hands, and in particular ſecured himfelt of Charlemonte 
and Mariamburg, both of them very well fortified 3 and which had taken their names, the 
one of them trom the Emperor Charles the fifth, and the other from his Silter Quecn Mary, 
He likewiſe held very ſecret intelligence in the Citadel of Antwerp, to, draw over the Wal- 
loones, who had the keeping of.it, to fide with him, and ſo to become matter. of that fo 
important ſtrength. He dealt likewiſe with ſome German Companics, who wercin the town, 
and which wcre of Fromsberg and Foxchero's Regiments, and did the like with other 
Officers of that Nation , which were in Bergen ap Zome, in Tolen, in Breda, in Baldue, and 
in other pl:ccs, Put in the government of theſe negotiations, the cvent thewed that For- 
tune did tavour the States much more than ſhe did Don Fohn. The practice in the Citadel of 
Antwerp was diſcovered and prevented. And the Flemiſh having a vigilant eye every where, 
and having bcttcr convenicncy touſe either monies or force with the Germans, they forbcar not 
uting cither of them, as occation did beſt ſerve : (o as in a ſhort time they ſent them out of 
all the aboveſaid places. And in Bergen aþ Zome, where Collonel Foxchero was quartcred, 
and in Breda, where Fromsberg was in garriſon, their Forces provcd fo pertidious as that they 
put both the Towns into the States hands. They then fell to demoliſh the Caſtles. That 
of Antreerp was hrſt ſlighted, but only on that ſide which lay toward the City 3 the reft was 
lett in its former firength. The people ran with great joy to this buſineſs , ſtriving who 
ſhould out do one another in the pulling down thereot 3 and cxprefling fuch rage againſt 
thoſc inſenſible Platforms and Walls, as they could not have ſhewed greater againit the Au- 
thors of them. By the example of the Antwerpians thoſe of Gaunt did the like to their Ca- 
{tle : and ſo where all the reſt diſmantled,cxcept the Caſtle of Cambray, which the States durlſt not 
meddle with, for that it was in a City which was ſubject to the Empire, and tro Archepiſcopal 
juriſdiction. Yet they wrought ſo, as they got Signior & Inſy to be put into ir, and to keep 
it tor thcir ſervice 3 cauſing Signior 4: Lichto be put out of it, who kept it rormerly undex4he 
Kings protction. Don Fohn was now allalone in Namures, the Duke of Ariſcot and almolt all 
therelſt of the Nobility, which had waited upon him thither, being under ſcveral pretences 
gone : ſoas no perſons of any quality remained with him fave Barlemont and his Sons, and Mans- 
field in the contiguous Province of Lucembrrg. He was not failing in the reps clenting to the 
life his dangers and his neceſſities to the Court of Spain 3 and notwithſtanding kept ftill tair with 
the States, tclling them that he had defired the King to ſend another Governor into Flyers, 
who might be more acceptable to the Country : He offered to withdraw hin:l2lt into the Pros 
vince of L:cemburg, and there to expect the Kings orders 3 and propoundcd that the States in 
this interim might not come toany ad of hoſtility, nor make any innovation. But they luſpe= 
&ting, that Don Fohns end was to make them foreſlow their preparations, and ſoallow more 
time tothe King to make his, did not any whit cool in theit tormer reſolutions. They theres 
fore {ignitied unto Don Fobn,that in the firſt place he ſhould cauſe the City and Caſtle of Nzmures 
to be put into their hands, together with other Towns, which he had taken in that Province; 
Which he abſolutely retuſed to do, unlels ſuch proviſion were firſt had, as was rcquitite tor 
his dignity and ſafety. Thus were the minds on all lides daily more and more exaſperated. The 
States General gave preſent order that Orange ſhould come hiinſelt in Perfon to Bruſſels; and to 
this purpoſe they ſent four of their Deputies to him. Thcre was nothing which he did more des 
fire than this. Wherefore he came quickly to Breda, a Town of his own, and which he had then 
recovered, after having been many years deprived of it, From thence he went to Antwerp, and 
{o to Bruſſels, It is notto be ſaid with what concourſe of people, and with what Jubile he was 
reccived in both thoſe Cities. The multitude, being impatient to fee him within their Walls, 
went to mcct him whole milcs off in the helds, and following him with great acclamations'ot 
joy, called him the Father, the Protcor, and the Upholder of the Belgick Liberty. Nor were 


the demonſtrations ot gladnels1cfs in all the more civil orders in ſuch fort ashisentry and re- 
cciving, 
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cejving, looked much more like the abſolute Lord of the two abovcſaid Provinces, than of the 
Vaſſal of a Prince who had juſt and foveraign power over him and them. Hardly was he well ſet- 
tled in Bruſſels, when to witneſs the great reſpe& they bore him, he was by the general Orders 
created Governour of Brabant : an honour altogether unacculiomed. For the General Gover- 
nour reſiding uſually in that Province, there necds no other particular Government, *Tis true 
that nothing is more pernitious in States than faction: but from this evil, this good doth ſome- 
times ariſe, That whilſt the one beats down the other, the lawtul Prince may the more calily 
ſubdue them both. Orange his Faction was grounded upon the favour of the people, and of 
the new Sects, as may {ufficiently be comprehended by what hath been already faid. Wherc- 


ore when *twas ſeen that his Authority grew to that hight not only in; Holland and in Zealand, 


but evenel{ewhere 3 and that his deſign was every day teen of leſſening the King Authority, as 
alſo that.of the Church 3 high diſdain aroſe in the the Chicf Nobles-of Brabant, of the Province 
of Flanders.and of the Walloon Provinces,and from this difdaia did a practice proceed of fram- 
ing another Faction, which might at leaſt counterpoiſe this, 

The Duke oof Ariſcot, as we havetold you before, had a particular emulation to the Prince of 
Orange: and many in Flanders being of opinion, that after the death of Recheſens, the Ring 
would have ſent ſome of the Emperours brothers to be Governour of Flanders, and eſpecially 
the Archduke Mathias, Ariſcot had therefore from that very time endeavourcd more then any 
other, to infinuate himſelf into the favour of that Prince. Mathias was not then above 22 
years old 3 his fortune was not anſwerable to this birth 3 for he had many brothers, 
wherefore his houſe was rather oppreſt by them than upheld. He-was therctore very defi- 
rous of this imployment in Flenders, thinking he could not tind another like it in all Ger- 
many. Ariſcot making himſelf head of this faction, and judging that nothing could make more 
for the advantage thereof, than to have a Governour choſen by their Authority, he ſent an 
expreſs Meſſenger Privately away to Vienna, and alleadging all the reaſons which might moſt 
per{wade him thereunto, he endeavoured to make him take upon him the Government of Flan- 
ders. In this propoſal it was queſtionable\whether the arrogancy of t he propounder was grea- 
ter, of the eafine(s of the accepter thereof. And to ſay truth, there could not wellany more raſh 
ation been undertaken, then for the aboveſaid Nobles to appoint a Governour over Flanders, 
of their own Authority. And on the other fide , the Archduke appearcd too cahie in accept- 
ing the offer, not weighing as he ought to have done, how the King, to whom he was fo 
nearly ally'd, would be thereat offended, and upon whoſe Supreme and lawful Authority that 
ele&tion did of right depend. But Mathias being perſwaded that the King would approve of 
it, and that in effe& he could not with more then to have an Auſtrian Prince of Germany at the 
Helm of Government in Flanders, by reaſon of the contormity of the two Nations 3 eſpecially 
a Prince who was invited thereunto by the chief Nobility of the Countrey, he did not any 
longer diſpute the buſineſſe, 

This ation was of ſuch a natureas it was to b2 executed ere it were divulged. Wherefore 
Mathias in the filenteſt hours of the night, took Polt, and with all ſpeed made towards Cullen, 
and paſſing over the Rhine there, entered the Low-Countries within a few days, and came into 
Brabant, When this was known in Vienna, the Emperour was exceedingly troubled at it. He 
ſenr ſpeedily to ftay his brother ; and to this purpoſe wrote very effectual Letters to all thoſe 
Princes , through whoſe States he was to paſs. Butno good inſuing thereupon, he jultihed 
himſelfunto the King as it became him to do 3 chiefly accuſing his brother, and ſhewing him- 
{elfready toreſent it. When Mathias was come into Flanders, he ſoon perceived how much 
Orangehis fa&ion prevailed over that of Ariſc:t 3 and that hewas to compals his defircd end 
much rather by the means of that, then of theother. Orange was not inwardly difpleaſed at 
the reſolution taken concerning Mathias. He ſaw nothing could make more for his delires than 
to ſee Mathias and Don Fohn oppoſite one to another. That this might occaſion great jealouſics 
between the two Auſtrian Houſes of Germany and Spain : and above all, that {uch an action 
would make Don Fohn irreconcilable to the Nobility, who had herein fo heinouſly offended him. 
For what remained. - be doubted not but to be ſoon able to make the Archduke throw himſelt 
wholly into his hands. He therefore firſt exhorted the States todiſſemble the injury they re- 
ceived, by Mathias his being brought in without their authority or knowlodg, and went a- 
bout with ſome of his truſtielt friends among|t them to diſcredit Ariſeot. Ariſcat was Gover- 
nour of the Province of Flanders, and preparcd to go from Gant, the chictett City of that 
Province, nobly accompanied to Lyre, where the Archduke by order from the States ſtayed. 
till ſome reſolution ſhould be taken touching his perſon. Orange had a great many of tollowers 
throughout all that whole Province , and chiefly in the Town of Gaznt : and of all the people? 
of Flanders, thoſe of Garnt were always readieſt to revolt... Orznge theretore handled the matter 
ſo, as to make Ariſeot be held among(t them for the Author of this novelty 3 info much as a 
great tumult ariting in that City amonegli ſome of the molt {cditious, the whole ftorm tell tinally 
apon Ariſcots own {eclt; as if he, contrary to the order of the States General, would arrogate that 


anto hiniſelt which did not belong unto him tonching Mathias : Whereupon he was with 
great 
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great ſcorn impriſoned , and of a Governour made a _ Captive. Some others of quality 
wcre impriſoned with him. His impriſonment laſted fix dayes3 after which time he wag 
reſtored to his liberty and former place 3 but fo, as he was to acknowledge Orange for the ſole 
author of it, Indeavours where had afterwards to reconcile them 3 but ere this muſt be done, 
Orange mult fhew his Authority in Ariſcots own Government, to be the ſame, which he with 
unuſual demontirations enjoyed throughout the whole Country. He to this purpoſe effected an 
occaſion of going to Gant, cauting himſelf to be invited thereunto by the publick deſire of 
that City, asalſoof the whole Province. And he was fo received by the Gaunteſes, as they 
could not have ſhewn greater demonſtrations of gladneſs, if the King himſelf had come unto 
their City. When Orange had diſcretlited Ariſcots fation as much as he thought good, and 
having made ſufficient Oſtentation of his own 3 the States refolved to make the Archduke Ma- 
thias the General Governour. The reaſon they gave for it was this, That Don Fohn having failed 
in his duty, and by the example of the former Spaniſh Governours, having endeavoured ra- 
ther to oppre(s Flanders than to govern it, it was thought fit to have ſuch a Governour, as 
might be ſatisfactory to the Country : That the Archduke Mathias was thought to be ſuch a 
one3 both for his own condition, and for that he was fo near ally'd in blood unto the King. And 
that the States had pitcht upon his Ele&ion, particular to avoid the danger ofany other Prince 
his entrance into Flanders, and fixing himſelf there, | 

Mathias paſt on to this purpoſe to Antwerp, where he was ſolemnly received, and with him 
was Orange, who treated with himat large in that City 3 and many Articles were agreed upon. 
by which he bound himſelf to govern. 

The firſt was, That the Prince of Orange ſhould be given unto him for his Lieutenant. All 
the reſt tended to make his Authority ſubordinate to that of the States General, fo as he could 
not in any whatſoever manner do any publick action without their will and conſent. The 
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States and the ſaid Mathias did afterwards by their Letters tothe King, endeavour to procure 
his approbation of that Election, endeavouring to honeſt it in manner atorcſaid, and by divers 
other colourable pretences. But this mean while the States forbare not to prepare forces, 
and they turned them chiefly towards Vaures a Town between Bruſſels and Namures as hath 
been elſewhere ſaidzhere they reſolved to make their Rendezvous, reſolving to belicge Namures, 
So as when they ſhould have poſſeſt that Paſs towards Traly, as they had already done the other 
of Maſtrick towards Germany, there might be no paſſage left tor the Kings men, who were to 
enter into Flanders either by the one or the other in an hoſtile manner, This was the reſ0- 
lution of the States General 3 and this was Orange his perticular opinion, who governcd all 
things then according to his own will. 

Bur whcn Eſcovedo was come to Spain, and the other news of the novelties happened in 
Flanders being likewiſe advertiſed, continual conſultations was had there touching what 
was to bedone in the affairs of that Country. The King conſidered on the one fide, that to 
return to arms again, would be to return to the former vatt expences, and excejhve dithcultics z 
and that his enemies, and thoſe that envied his greatneſs, delired nothing more, then that he 
might re-enter upon a War of which he ſhould never have an end, and wherein he was toſpend 
the lower of his Militia. There were not wanting ſome in his Council, who did not approve 
of Don Febns retreat to Namures, and of his ſurpriling that Caſilez as ithe had done it not fo 
much out of neceſſity, as out of choice, that he might have Forces in his hands, and gather 
thereout more advantage to himſelf, then to. the Kings ſervice. But on the other tide it was 
confidered, that if Don Fobn ſhould not be.preſently ſuccoured, and that with powertul for- 
ces, the Kings affairs in Flanders would be utterly loſt 3 the plots which were practiſed to that 
purpoſe, both within and without, being too apparent. To boot that there was no way ſecn 
whereby to come to a peaceable agreement, but by preparing with-all poſſible power tor a 
new War, 

Theſe opinions being then juſily weighed, it was reſolved in Spain, that Orders ſhould be 
given toall the Kings officers in 7taly, immediately to ſend back thoſe forces into Flanders, 
who were ſome months before come trom thence : and who were now almoſt all of them in 
the State of Ml, or in the Kingdom of Naples. At the ſame time Commiſſions tor the raj» 
ſing of horſe and foot were ſent from the King into Brrgony, Lorain, and thencareſi parts of 
Germany. And it fel} out luckily that Count Charls Mansfield, ſon to Count Erneftus, did then 
lead back a body of 4000 foot from France, which he had formerly brought into that King- 
dom for the ſervice of that Crown. So as the Kings Forces began to ſound aloud in divers 
places, which afforded the Flemiſh ſufficient matter to thinkupon. Their chiet deſign was 
(as we have a little before ſaid) to betiege-Namrres, and to be Maſters of that Paſs, which was 
of ſuch importance. Wheretore the States endeavoured with alldiligence to bring their men 
to the Rendezvous in Vaures, And Commanders were already provided for the Army which . 
- wasa gathering. They had made the Lord Goygni Camp-maſier-general; the Count de Laleigne 
General of the toot, Vicccount of Gaznt General of the horſe; and Mr. dela Motte Maſter of the 
Artillery. But the ſtrength of their forces did not as yet anſwer to the cagerneſs of their de- 
ſign: and therefore they.labour'd very hard to get potent ſuccours from their neighbours a- 
broad,” and totadvantage their Cauſe as much as they might. Theſe endeavors were had (as we 
Have formerly fad) in Germany, France, ant! England. From Germany the Palatine John Caſimire, 
promiſed to bring a great” ſtrength*of men, if they would fend him mony to pzy them. In 
France, *thatKing would' not meddle with the revolt of Flanders, they having bcen too buſie in 
theDomeftical croubles of hisown Kingdom. Nor could the Duke of Alanſon much favour the 
\Flemifh by his6wa Forces; "Fhey' theretore placed all their chicteft hopes in the Queen of Eng- 
tand; And'dtubtleſty they mitght' be better helpt from thence than from any other part, both 
with men and mony. "Wherefore they turned their chiefeſt endeavours thither : and to give it 
tthegreater woight'dnd repuration; theyſent a Totemn Ambaſſy to the Queen, the head where- 
of 'wasthe Marquis 6F Havre, TheQueen her ſet defired that thisclamorous appearance might 
 *bemnade; tothe end that the might the better honett unto the King of Spain any aid that ſhe 
-thould give them, through” the pubhck ' cormplaints of the Flemiſh. 

A tirm Confederacy was'by" this means made without much difficulty between the Queen 
and the" Belgick Statcs 3 the ſhbſtance whereof was, That each fide ſhould affiſt other intcr- 
--changeably; with proportionable Forces by Searand Land. "The Queen obliged her ſelf there- 
-anto withpttſent effects, and with declaring that ſhe world not ſufter Flanders to bs opprett. 
And on the contrary , the States promifed to'affift,the Queen whenſoever ſhe ſhould be 
moleſted by the common-enemy. She firddenly fent an expreſs Ambaſſador into Spair 
to jufſtitie "this aGtion of hers unto the King,” and ſought to honeſt it, by making known 
how much her intereſt was conccracd in not fuftering her Neighbours to be oppreſt, c{pecially 
the Femiſh; with' whom the Fnyl;h had alwayes kept good correſpondence. She ſhewed the 
King, that he ought Tather'to be well-pleaſed than offended with what ſhe had done in their 
alliance F© for*that otherwiſe they rerght- peradventure through deſpair have thrown 
theme 
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themſelves into the hands of ſome other neighbouring Prince. She exhorted him, ſpecdily to 
{ſend ſome other Governor of his own blood. in ſtead of Don Fohn: but chiefly to comply with 
the Flemiſh in their ſo juſt demands, and fairly to compound theaffairs of thoſe Countries to 
which purpoſe ſhe offered on hes ſide to uſe her beſt and moſt powerful mediation, When ſhe 
had fatisficd this her palliated reſpe& to Spain, ſhe failed not rcadi] y to perform her true de- 
ſigns on the behalfof Flznders 3 ſhe ſuddenly raiſed the monies which were needtul to raiſe the 
intended Forces in Germany, under Fobn Caſimire, which were to bemolſtof them Horſe, and gave 
order that a good number of Foot ſhould be ſent out of her own Ringdom. The monies being 
received, Fohn Cafimire was not flack in uſing ſuchdiligence as was behoveful: Nor was the 
Duke of A4/anſon wanting in nouriſhing all hopes of good aſſiſtance from his ſide. The noiſe of 
theſe ſuccours where greatly amplified by Orange and his faction, to make the States General 
fill the more reſolute in not liſtening to any accommodation witt'Don Fobn. The Bifhop of 
Liege now. become Cardinal, had by Commiſſion from the Emperour endeavoured to begin 
anew Treaty of Agreement 3 and though the difficulties grew daily greater , yet he would 
never give over the Negotiation, hoping that it might one day prove more ſucceſsful. On 
the contrary, that it might be the harder to effect, Orange cauſed the States to publiſhan 
Edid againit Don Fohn, wherein in bitter terms they declared him to be a Violator of the 
Peace, and made all thoſe that followed him ſubje& to the puniſhment of Rebellion, if within 
15 dayes they did not reſolve to leave him. Don Fobn this mean while, leaving a ſufficient gar- 
riſon in Namures, was gone into the Province of Lcemburg, that he might be the readier to 
receive the Forces which were to come to him from Italy, and which were raiſed in the other 
neighbouring parts. And mightily encouraged by reaſon of the reſolutions which gyere put 
on in Spain, according to hisdefire, he had deſigned the Town of Marks tor his Rendezvous, 
that he might be the nearer to relieve Nanmzres, if need ſhould be, and afterward to enter 
with all his Forces more into the heart of the Country. This deſign, which was ſoon known by 
the Flemiſh Commanders, made them haſten the more to befiege Nameres, and to keep Dor 
Fohn from re-entring into Brabant. They therefore approached the City on divers ſides, and 
poſſeſt themſelves of divers places, that they might begin to begirt 1t, But neither had they 
as then :nen enough, nor did their condition correſpond with the imployment, Their men were 
almoſt all ofthem of their own Country, taken up where they could find them, and the moſt 
of them ill provided 3 and their Horſe confiſted of the old Trained-bands of Flanders, which 
were but ſeldom wont to go into the field, and to be imployed in war. They not withſtand- 
ing made ſome progreſs. For Bovign, a Town upon; the Mavſe, and not far from Namurer, 
fell by Treaty into their hands; and in ſomeskirmiſhes which hapned between their men and 
_ thoſe of Namvres they had ſomewhat the better. But all theſe were but petty bulineſles in re- 
ſpc& of what they had propoſed unto themſelves as their chict deſign. 

The year 1578, now followed. In: the beginning whereof all the men being arrived which 
Don Fohn expe&ed from Italy, and thoſe being added unto them, which he had raiſed in the 
ncighbouring Countries, he would no longer deter drawing near the Enemy, At hr{the tempe= 
riſed, till he was better provided of Forces : but now that he was ſo well furniſhed, he thought 
it made much tor his advantage to fall upon the Enemy as ſoon as he could, and hght them be- 
fore they ſhould have receivcd the forrcign Forces which they expedted. The Flemiſh Com- 
manders changed likewiſe their deligns: For whereas betore they thought to have befieged Na» 
mures. they now determined to retreat to Brabant, and to put themſelves into ſome fate quarter, 
till trengthened by forreign forces they might face Don Fohn. They had about 10000 Foot, 
the moſt of them Walloons, the rclt Flemiſh, unleſs it were once Engliſh Regiment, wherein were 
ſome Scots and French: They had not above 1500 Horſe, compolcd of the Train'd-Bands of Flan- 
ders ; of 300 Rutters, and as many Dragoons. In the King Army there was about 5000 Foot, and 
2000 Horſe, the moſt of which were Spaniards and Ttalirns, all of them choiſe men, and all of 
them long praGiſed in military affairsin Flanders, At the Kings firſt reſolution of taking up 
Arms, Alexander Ferneſe Prince of Parmz appcared in Flanders, being defired fo todo by the 
King himſelf, and Don Fobn having very much defired it. Don Fohn had had ſufficient experi- 
ence of this Prince his valour, in the memorable Leagurc againſt the Txrks, and perticularly 
in che Battel at Lepanto: wherctore he afſured himſclt he would prove as valiant now in Flan- 
ders. Nor was he deccived in his expectation. Ferneſs was no ſooner cone, then laying atide 
all prerogative of blood, wherein he was ſo nearly allied to the King, and to Don John, he ap- 
plied himſelf wholly to thoſe military actions, which were to make him appear as much ſupe- 
rior to others in merit, es he was In quality, None could be more careful them he in providing, 
for a!l things from time to time 3 in receiving of the Kings men, as they came into the 
Province of Lacembirg, in quartering, of them, in bringing them, to the rendezvous, and 
in all other imployments of the Army, He applicd himſelt co thoſe of every Nation; he ſpokeal- 
mott all their languages : He was the firſt in undertaking any labour, the laſt in giving it over - 
He was no waycs curfous in his diet, nor ſſeepz in his apparel more a Souldicr than a Prince 
and alwayes more intent uron the Rings ſervice than his own. The Vigour of his body was 
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no whit inferiour to that of hismind 3 and his martial aſpect did promiſe Victory wr it ws 
won, When the Army was come to its Rendezvous, Don John, defirons to make - © Ju a4 
of the Kings cauſe appear, =_ Co the more enflame the Souldiers to detend it, he with a 
{pake thus unto them. 

pj —1799 19 eas of Peace in vain, at Laſt <> valiant S ouldiers ?) roms Path pleaſed - a= 
ther Juſtice, to pntt into your hands an opportunity of etabliſhing the Kings _ m_ p- in _ 
ders by Arms. For what concerned Treaties of Accomodation, what hath ugh een done. = - : 
zot the King condeſcenged unto? I amaſhamed to remember how T arrived in ; beſe —— jr hen : 
was come, ( T cannot ſay whether more unarm'd, or more unknown” ) IT ſhewe ; my ſe f _ p, poſe 

to Peace, and endeavoured by all means I conld to take away thoſe rubs, whic mig ht —_— : » " 
fefiing of it. Let the truth be ſaid, and let the true manner of proceedings e _—_—_ Sy = 
zhe behalf of the Flemiſh, inthe handling and concluding of all their Treaties, was _ 7 ve " to giz 
Laws, than to receive them, and to proceed rather like Soveraigns than Subjects. ” they for 
of all have the Peace of Gaunt confirmed 7.1 confirmed that peace, Would they have = ag 
Forts in their own hands 2 T put them into their hands. Would they have all Forreigners epart 

T was contented to be without any Forreign S ouldiers, WW, ould they laſtly have an ahſolute F lemiſh Go- 
wernment ? T did likewiſe ſo far ſatisfie them in that, as retaining bardly the bare and nANee _ of 
Governour to my ſelf, all affairs were done hy the Council of State , and = Aut m—P ay in 
the intire will of the Provinces, ſo exceeding willing was the King to ſhew his goo ” and his pa al 
cular affetiion towards them, But all would do no good, Anda truely — in cpa _ * 
little purpoſe, when the obſtinacy and diſloyalty of the Subjets is —_P go" 8 t ie greater og _ 
not plotted, even from the beginning, to keep me from being receive —_— Ren! 5 = aftei 

wards to drive me ot of it £ What contempt bath not been ſhewed again my perſon. 3 _ 95 
have they not laid to take away my life © My retreat or rather my flight to Namures; y £ = 
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ficiently witneſs it, T confeſs T 14 not fo much ſh:m death, as the danger of Leing fo ſhameſully led ta 
death: For to loſe a mans life in conſperacy by the hands of murtherers, ought 19 be reputed as mi- 
ſerable, as it ought to be «cemed fortunate to loſe it whilit one is valiantly fighting amidit Armies 
and Batte's, © After their private, they broke forth in pablick, conſpiracies.. The whole Conntry roſe 
up againit me on a ſuaden , and forreigners were called in to aſſift their bome-forces, And who 
muſt be the author of the new revolts, but he that was the like of the former ? Orange ! that 
ſeducer of the people , that Architeure of Rebellion : He who ploted treaſon firit ag ainit the Church, 
and then againit the King : though to ſay trath, be could not fall into the firſt fault, without fal- 
ling neceſſarily into the ſecond : for the King hath always made the Churches cauſehis own, No Forces 
can be then more jujt than are theſe of the Kings : ſince it is apparently ſeen he cannot be more j1/tly 
called t9 maintain the obedience which is dize unto the Church , and that which is due wnto his 
Crown. Every one knows how requiſite a good cauſe is to bring a begun war to a good end. 
FL berefore ſhould not we then ia this behalf augurate good ſucceſs to our undertakings © But oy Forces 
ſhall not prevail more through their cauſe then through their 7alour, Let every one of you in- 
terrogate your ſelves , and call t9 mind your Military aftions, and then let him doubt if he can 
whether futnre vicjories be not largely to correſpond with thoſe that are paſt, What one fo:ldier 
is there here among ft you who cannot boaſt of ſome egregious ation, upon ſo many occali:ns, of 
either having routed the enemy in parties, or overcome them in battels, or quell'd them ir. beges, 
or forced by ſome other ſort of loſs to make your victory ſtill the more illuſtrions ? On the co:tra= 
ry, the enemies are ſtill the ſame to wit, tumultuouſly gathered up : gaverned without any »: 
ner of order , without money : full of diſtruſts within themſelves; and with ſuch variety of ends, as 
branching one cauſe into many , they will not long imbrace or make good any of them, They are 
now pitche41. here about Namurcs 3 and with hardly the name of a ſiege , they keep quiet within 
their quarters, ſhewing clearly that they put all their truſt in forreign ſuccours , ſince they per- 
cezve they can have none from within their ſelves, My purpoſe therefore is to ſet upon them at 
unawares, and to cruſh them before they ſhall receive their expefied ſuccours, This firſt victory will 
make the rejt more eaſie to us : and which of you is it that have not already dyed your ſwords in 
the bloud of theſe very foreigners, which will now again re-enter Manders ? Deſperate hereticks who 
cannot be at quiet within themſelves, and mach leſs among t their neighbours : and who not content to 
make war upon God at their on homes, carry it with all ſort of violence, and execrable impiety abroad to 
others, Buckle your ſelves then my .ſouldiers in the Battel : I ask, no more of you then your former 
performances , and am confident to make mine oryn actions appear ſuch, as that , as my paſt en» 
terpriſes have proved fortunate againſt the Turks and Moors, they ſhall now be as ſucceſsful} 
againſt the Hereticks , in this my preſent expedition , and againſt thoſe other rebels thut joyns with 
them, ; | 
Hardly had Don ohn done ſpcaking, when the whole Army filled the air with ſhouts of 
joy 3 and gave all ſuch {igns as might ſhew both will to tight, and hopes to ovexcome. The 
TheKings Camp marched from their Rendezvous towards Namwuresz and Don John advancing 
himſelt, was the firſt that came to that Cityz egg'd on by his deſire of knowing the enemies 
proceedings. To this purpoſe he ſent Mut, Pagano, an old ſouldier, towards them with his 
Company of Dragoons? who brought him certain tidings, that the enemy did already 
quit their quarters, and did depart from about Namuresr, That neverthclefs they ſeemed as if 
they would make an orderly rctreat 3 and that thcir intention was to tortifhe themſelves ar 
Gebleurs, a Town upon the Contines of Brabant, towards Bruſſels ; towards which place they 
had already ſent their Baggage, When Armies are ncar at hand, retreats prove uſually dan- 
gerous and Fortune makes the Commanders vie molt tor valour 2nd induſtry then, whilf 
the one ſecks to retire with honour and ſafety, and the others to beat up their quarters with. 
ignomy and loſs. But the latter have fill great advantage upon the former. Don Fobn would 
not therefore let flip the occaſion. Count Peter Erneſtus Mansfield was Camp-matticr-general 
of the Army 3 and Ofavirs Gonzaga General of the Horſe. He ordered Mgnsjield to haſten 
his march towards Namwures; and Gonzaga to come up ſpeedily with the fowre of his horſe ; 
that he might advance, at leaſt ſome of them, againlt theencmy, and entertain them in the 
rear whilſt the reſt of the Army might come time cnough to give battel, and fare therein ac- 
cording, to their hopcs. Gonzaga readily obeycd 3 he advanced towards the Enemy with nine 
Companics of Lancicrs, and four of Dragoons. At the ſame time came 1500 Foot, moſt of 
them Spaniards, which Mansfield had with all diligence diſpatcht away. 

The Flemiſh were gathered together in S. Martins, a Village between Nzmares and Geblurs, 
zphcre they ordered their retreat with all diligence, that they might norallow the Kings men 
time to joyn,; and to come upon them with the more advange. They roſe with their wholc 
Camp from that Village the laſt of Famreary, and ordered their march thus. They divided their 
Foot into three bodics, and left the Horſe in the rear, the better to ſecure them behind, and 
to beat back the Kings horſe in caſe they ſhould fall upon them in their rearas they :erreated, 
25 they fearcd they would. When Don John undcriiood that they were on their march, 


he furniſhed ſome advantavious places with Foot, which lay betwixt himand the Enemy 3 
£3 
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to ſecure the retreat likewiſe of his Horſe, if necd ſhould require. He then ſet forward 3 
and they were not gone far when they overtook the enemy, whole Foot could not haſten ſo 
faſt as did the Kings Horſe. - All their Leaders were men of valour and experience : 
The Lanciers were commanded by Bernardino de Mendoza, Curtio Martiningo, the two bro- 
thers Fohn Baptiſts, and Camillo del Monte, Nicolo Baſti, Alfonſo di Vargas, Ernando di Toledo, 
Aurelio Palermo, and George Macura: And the Dragoons by Antonia Oliviero Commilſſary-Gene- 
ral of the Horſe, Antoniod* Avalos, Mutio Pagano, and Fobn Alconetz, The Dragoons came 
up firſt, and galled the Enemy when they were not far from Gebluresz and when they had 
diſcharged their ſhot, they gave way to the Lanciers, who charged them more cloſe and 
more home. The Enemies Horſe faced about 3 and boldly receiving the hrti onſet of the 
Harquebutiers , they ſcemed as if they would with the like ftoutneſs ftand the ſecond 
aflault of the Spear-men 3 but the eftect proved otherwiſe. The Prince of Parmz would 
be on the head of the Kings Lanciers, and one of the firſt that ſhould charge the Ene- 
my: which he ſo* couragiouſly did, and was fo well followed by the reſt, as the Flemiſh 
Horſe after having made ſome appearing, reſiſtance, gave manifeſt ſigns of yielding. Don 
Fohn came up this mean while with ſome few Foot, tor it was impoſſible to have many 
time enough to fight. But the enemy believeing that all the Kings men were come up, 
or at leaſt the greateſt part of them, turned their retreat into a downright running a- 
way, and ſought onely how to fave themſelves. The Horſe, throwing away their Arms 
began to run 3 and being cloſely purſued by the Kings Horſe, they fell foul upon the rear 
of their own Foot. They charge, and therewithal contuſion paſt into the body of the 
Pattel, which was likewiſe ſoon diſordered and routed : the Van, which had much adyans 
taged themſelves in their march, received no harmat all. The Enemy being routed, the 
Kings men fell toexccution z but they were ſo few in number, as they could nordraw fo much 
blood from the Enemy as they would have done. The Encmy fled ſundry wayes, and could 
not be equally purſued by the Kings men 3 inſomuch as many of them ſaved their heads 
by their heels. The report vas notwithſtanding, that about 3ooo of them were ſlain, and 
many of them taken priſoners, amongſt which I! Signor di Goigny, who was the Enemies 
moſt confiderable Commander. There was hard'y any of the Kings men ſlain, very few 
hurt: And truely the Victory was ſuch, as it wes doubted whether it were more to be afe 
cribed to fortune or to valour. Don Fobn having got the bztter of the buſincſs, purſued his 
victory. He preſently turned towards the Town of Geblzres, near unto which the battel 
was fought : And putting the Enemy to flight a ſecond time 3 a good many whereof, after 
their detcat, were got under thoſe walls, , and ſeeraed as it they would re-order them= 
ſelves, he eafily perſwaded the Townſmen to ſubmit to the Kings obedience. The Kings 
Camp meeting all here together, the greateſt part whercof, as hath been faid, could not 
be at the batte]z Don Fohn ſent Oftavia Gonzaga to take in Lovain, and the Lord Hierges to 
recover: Bovigne, Gonzaga met with no oppoſition 3 and Hierges preſenting his Artillery be=- 
fore the walls, he with ſmall reſiſtance reduced that Town likewiſe. But the Prince of 
Parma found harder work at the Town of Sichen, to the taking whereof Don John had 
ſent him apart by himſelf, The Town was not ſtrong by nature, nor was it made ſo by 
induſtry, there was alſo but a weak garriſon in it: And yet the Townſmen and the Soul- 
dicrs bcing obſtinate in the defence thereof, the Prince was forced to batter the walls divers 
times, and to make many herce aſſaults in the laſt whereot the Kings men falling wich the 
Townſmen into the Town, they made great laughter of them, and atterwards plundred the 
City in hoſtile manner. The Captain of the Garriſon, and ſome of the Souldicrs ſaved them- 
ſelves in alittle Cafile within the Town, but were forced ſoon atter to yield upon diſcretion; and 
all of them were put to death by the Hangman, for having been more tool-hardy than frout, 
and for having choſen force before clemency. By the example of Sichen, Diſte, Ariſcot, Leve, 
Telemone and divers other leſs conſiderable places of Brabant on the fide thereof which lies 
towards Nammres, came without any diſpute into Don Fohns hands. Neville, one of the beſt 
Towns in all Brab2nt, lay nearer Bruſſels, Don Fohn would have taken it by force > but he met 
with ſuch oppoſition, as he was forced to tarry longer about it then he had thought : He came 
therefore to battery, and from thence to aſſaults, which colt much blood. Monfieur deVil- 
tiers commanded in chief within the Town, who egregiouſly pertormed his part, as did 
alſo all his Souldiers. The Town was not ſtrong notwithlianding, nor could it hold out long : 
whereupon the .Kings men being much incenſed, and threatning to deal with Neville as 
they had but lately done with $S:chen, the Townſmen upon better conſideration came to Arti- 
« . cles, and reſolved to yield the Town, when the Garriſon ſhould be marcht out with their Arms 
and baggage. From hence the Army entred into the Province of Henault, and without much 
oppolition took the Towns of Rers, Gognz, Bins, and Mabuge, with divers others of the like con- 
dition, which were all but very weak. So as theſe petty victories ſeemed to correſpond but 
badly with that ſo noble a one which Don Fohn had but a little before got at Geblures, 
Aﬀter the taking of Nizelle, Don Fohn would willingly have ſtraitncd Bryfſets, trom whence 
che 
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the Archdulkc Mathzas and the Prince of Orange, with evident ſigns of fear, where gone to 
Antwerp, to {ccurc that City, wherein lay the greateſt conſequence of all the affairs of Flan- 
ders, But the bclicging of Bruſſels would not have been a bulineſs of ſuch diſpatch : for it was 
a place of large circuit, and greatly peopled, and which might have ftood out long. Where- 
tore the Council oft War were of opinion, that it were better firſt to poſſeſs all the Country, 
which lay about Namures, to ſecure themſelves ſtill the more of that paſſage, which lay fo op- 
portunely tor the receiving of ſuccours from Ttaly, and which would make the other paſs, over 
the Mau(eat Maſtrick the more cafic 3 by which aid, in aftiſtance of the King, might likewiſe be 
brought trom the neighbouring parts of Germany, Wherefore Don Fohn enlarging his quar- 
ters inthe two Provinces of Brabant and Heynault, that he might receive his victuals with more 
eaſe, ard in the greatcr abundance, re-entred into the Country of Namures, and: reſolved to 
to encamp bcfore Philippaville. This is a Town of tive Royal Bulwarks, which the King for- 
tified, the better toſecure that Frontier towards France, and did thercforc honour it with his 
own namc. The quarters being ditiributed according to the diverſity of the;Nations they 
began to make Trenches on one fide : and Dox Fobhn willing to ſhew his {upcriority as well 
in pains-taking, as in command, applied himfſclt with great tervor to ſuch works as were of 
greateſt importance, The Prince of Parma was alwayes by his ſide: fo as by their cxample 
every particular Souldier gave himſelf to labour hard in the Siege, When the Txcnches 
were advanced, fome Canon, and peeces of leſſer bore were planted on that fide, to bereave 
the enemy of dcfence 3 and the Kings men coming at att into theditch, began to lodge there. 
But thoſe within were not leſs ready in making refiftance, Signor di Glimes was chiet Com- 
mander over thcm, and with him were hve toot colours, and one Troop ot Carbines on 
Horſe back : the people were but tew in reſpect of the nced, and they wanted many things 
within the Town for thcir detence. Yet the enemy ſceming as if they would maintain it 
and encouraged by Orange, who promiſed they ſhould within a ſhort time be relieved, they 
began at fhrii to annoy the Kings Camp with frequent ſhot, and by ſome ſallics cadeayour- 
ed to hinder the working of the Trenches, at leaſt to keep them turther off. Being come 
to fight at nearer diſtance, thg actions grew hotter 3 the aſſailants ſaught how to ger nearer 
the Walls, and the affailed how to keep them turther off. But the Kings men did ſo well 
ſhelter themſelves, and did fo advance with their Trenches and Earth-works, and by their 
batteries threw down ſo great a partof the Wall, as they preparcd to come boldly on to the 
Afavlt, when the Governour rcſolved to ſurrender the Town to Don Fohn. Some ſuccour 
was indcavourcd to have been brought in, but that failing, the beftieged were much diſ- 
couraged. It was notwithſianding thought, that the Governour was too cafily perſwaded 
to ſurrcader, bcing more wrought upon by promiſes from Don Fohn, than by any neceſſity. 
And lus going over ſoon aftcr to the Kings tide, turncd this opinion into a belicved certainty. 
When Don Fobn was ridof this enterpriſe; he reſolved to leave Gonzaga with a good part 
of the horſe, and ſome foot upon thoſe Fronticrs of Heynarlt and Artois, to withſtand ſome 
prep2rations, which the Duke of Alanſon was making in France, againſt F landers on thoſe 
parts. And Gonzaga did luckily deteat ſome Companies of Foot, who were alrcady cntred 
the Country. After this he endcavourcd to endamage the Territories thereabouts which 
were in the hands of the Flcmiſh Rcbels, by frequent "inroads, and cfpecially by deſtroying 
the Corn upon the ground, which was then a ripening. Don Fohn ſent the Prince of Parma 
at the ſame time with other forces to tireighten Limburg, a Town which gives the name to 
that Province, and lics ncar the Country of Namwres, being very commodious for the recciv=- 
ing of aid from Germany. At the firſt battery the Town ſurrendred to Ferneſe 3 from whence 
the Govcrnour retired himſelf into the Caſtle, which is very ftrong, by reaſon of its ſitua- 
tion, ſtanding upon a very fiecp rock 3 wherefore he reſolutely prepared to ſtand out. But 
his ſouldicrs wcre of another mind 3 for being but very few in number, and having but ſmall 
or no hopcs of being relieved, they would not'run the hazard of puniſhment: aſſuring them- 
. ſelves, thar they ſhould cafily obtain pardon : as they did: for Ferneſe, ſuffering the Governour 
to go out free, did not oncly pardon the other ſouldiers, but took them almoſt all into the 
Kings {crvice. This was the preccedings of the Kings Army after the battel of Geblerrs, 
This mcan while. Norchermes , Lord of Selle, was come trom Spain: by whom the King had 
by his Letters fignitied his pleaſure rouching the novelties which had happened in Flanders, 
The Contcnts'whercot were, That he would not have the Flemiſh acknowledge any other 
Governour than Don John. - For what remain'd, ina language, which relifht both of the ſower 
and (weet, he commendcd the States in ſtanding ſo firmin their obedience tohim, and to the 
Church, and affurcd them, that whilſt they ſhould perſevere in (o:doing, they ſhould receive 
all fair uſage fromhim. And he referr'd himſelf, to what the ſaid Lord of Selle ſhould re- 
preſent more particularly in his name, touching the compoting of the new: Commotions, 
which wcre raiſcd in thoſe Provinces. But from the time, that the States had written unto 
the King, complaining fo bitterly againtt Don Fohn ( as we then told you) the affairs on all 
tides were ſo imbittcred, as there was no means left for any peaceable accommodation. For 
the 
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the States declared themſelves fully reſolved never to acknowledge Don Fohn for their Gover- 
nour. That they had choſen the Archduke Mathias to govern them 3 that therefore they 
defired the Government might be left to him 3 which if otherwiſe the fault was not theirs, if 
the ſervice of the Church and King did daily ſuffer detriment, Selle procured a Treaty be- 
tween both partiesz but to no end. He then endeavoured that the Prince of Parma might 
negotiate with the States : believing that he, as Son to the Lady Margaret, toward whom the 
Flemiſh had ſhewed fo great affetion, might well be received by them, and might more ea- 
fily overcome the difficulties which lay on that ſide, But he propoſed, that for the Prince 
his ſecurity, the Prince of Orange ſhould the mean while be put into the hands of Don Fohn, 
which made them abſolutely refuſe the Treaty. And for this particular, which had encou- 
raged Orange and ſome others, they grew very jealousof the Treaty mentioned by Selle, Ar 
this time the Emperour had likewiſe intercecded with the Flemiſh, to bring them to 
ſome good agreement with the King. He had joyned complaints with his exhortations, ſay- 
ing, that they had ſtoln the Archduke Mathias from him 3 which a@tion of theirs the King 
had great reaſon to reſent, But this interceſſion of the Emperours did no good neither : for 
the Flemiſh lent but little ezx to his exhortations 3 and as for his complaints, they had for- 
merly anſwered them in their juſtifying themſelves in that point. This mean while neither 
fide omitted the re-infoxcing of their Armies : and the States had in particular much folli- 
cited the haſtening of thoſe Forces which were to come to them from Germany and France, 
At this time a Diet of the Empire was aſſembled in the City of Worms. Whereupon the 
States took occaſion, being chiefly counſclled thereunto by Orange, to ſend the Lord Saint 
Aldegonde to move the Dict to favour their cauſe. He ſpake publickly to this purpoſe, and 
faught by all means to exaſperate the Germans againft the Spaniards, and particularly againſt 
ſuch ations as had proceeded from the Duke of Alva, and which were now deſcried in Dor 
\F2}n. Hedemanded aid of the Diet as ina common cauſe : or at leaſt as they would make 
ſome favourable Declaration in behalf of theFlemiſh. But not being able to impetrate any 
conſiderable advantage from that Aſſembly 3 all their expeQations on that fide lay in the 
Forces, which the Palatine Caſtmire raiſed by means of the monies, which the Queen of Eng- 
land ſubminiſtred unto him to that purpoſe. Other preparations were at the fame time 
making in France. But theſe went more ſlowly on 3 either tor that really they met with 
more difficulties, or that the King, and the Queen his Mother, did cunningly hinder them un- 
der hand. Henry the third was then King : who in the time of his Brother Charls the ninth, was 
called Duke of Anjou 3 and Charls dying without ſons 3 ſucceeded him in the Crown. France 
had not hada King for many former ages,of greater expecation,and who afterwards made it leſs 
good. For whilſt the Duke of Anjox, being made Lieutenant General by his Father Charls Che be- 
ing then ſo young as he was hardly able to bear arms) he with ſingular valour had led Armies 
won Battels, taken Towns, and by a thouſand other teſtimonies of Military worth, raiſed 
firm hopes that he was ordained to be the onely rooter out of all Herefie : and that chiefly 
through his means that Kingdom would return to its former ſplendor and greatneſs, And his 
fame was already ſo ſpread abroad, not only throughout all the Corners of France, but even 
throughout all Exrope, as whilft he wasat the Siege of Rochel, he was with incredible applauſe 
choſen King of Poland. But afterwards leaving that forreign Crown, to ſucceed in his own 
of France, it is not to be believed how much he differed from himſelf on a ſudden 3 and how 
Toon France wiſht for the formerly glorious Duke of Anjox in their new King. It was then 
generally held that he with more fervency than ever, would have apply'd himſelf to ſuppreſs 
the Hugonet Faction by Arms 3 which occafioned the greateſt misfortunes and calamitics to 
his Kingdom. Nor was there any doubt that the fury of the Hereticks being quell'd ( as 
it was well hoped it would be ) by that way, he might likewiſe eaſily have curbed the ambi- 
tionof the Catholicks. But inſtcad of perſuing War, greedily imbracing peace, and turning 
that peace into a ſoft and cffeminate idleneſs, he ſaw F actions grow greater in, his Kingdom 
and his own Authority leſs. One of the chiefeſt evils which afflicted France at that time, 
wasthe variance and diſcord which aroſe in the Royal Blood. There was none to ſucceed the 
King but the Duke of Alanſon, who was the laſt of fcur Sons left behind him by Henry the ſe- 
cond. The Queen Mother did notwithſtanding ſtil] live, a woman of a reaching wit, and 
who long accuſtomed to the ſubtleties of the Court, had no leſs by her induſtry than by her 
valour, gotten unto herſelf the chicf powerof Government, But neither was her cunning, 
nor the Kings diligence ſufficient to keep the Duke of Alanſon from making himſelf Kill head 
of ſome one or other innovation, which fiill moſt troubled the Kingdom. He was but in- 
differently indued with parts, either of mind or body 3 yet his prerogative of being the only 
brother to the King, and the Kings having no other Succeflor , added Authority to his weak- 
nels, and was ſufficient to give advantage to unquiet minds3 that they had ſuch a Hezd for 

their party- 
—Lembl the ſo many, and fo great troubles in France, the Flemiſh Rebels could never in- 
gage the King thercof, toſhew any manifeſt demontſiration, of favour towards them. wr 
when 
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when they offercd to punt themſelves into his protection, he would not be perſwaded to accept 
thereof. Applying themſtlves afterwards in the ſame kind to the Duke of Alanſon, the King 
did not only not ſhew himſelf averſe thereunto, but thinking it might make much for his 2d- 
vantage, he was tacitcly content his Brother ſhould accept thereof to the end that going out 
of the Kingdom himſclt, he might likewiſe take many others with him, who were raiſers of 
novelties. This detign being afterwards publiſhed, the Catholick King complained very much 
thereot,upbraiding the moſt Chriſtian King how ill this did correſpond to the ſo many afſifian- 
ces which were given by Spain to France fince that from thence ſo great a tomentation was now 
preparing to his Rebels in Flznders. But Henry partly diſicmbling, and partly not being in- 
deed able to hinder it, excuſed himſelf, ſaying it was not in his power to withho!d his Bro- 
ther 3 and that ſince he was not permitted touſe force to others, he could nuuch !cfs ul it to 
him. The Duke of Alanſon then reſolving to afliti the Flemiſh openly by Arms, he had alrea- 
dy, (as hath bcen ſaid) ſent ſome ſouldicrs into thoſe Frontiers of Flanders which lie neareſt 
France, and was raiſing as many more as he could thereabouts to that purpoſe. But before he 
ſhould procced further in matter of Arms, he thought it neceflary to juttihe his ation, publick- 
ly in writing. He thercfore publiſhed a Manifeſto, the Contents whereot were, 
| That being oftentimes very much preſt by the *Provinces of Flanders to eaſe them of the oppreſſion , 
which they daily ſuffered more and more by the _— State Miniſters, He could no longer refuſe (6 : 
Jeſt entreaties, nor abandon ſo honeſt a cauſe. That thoſe Princes of the Houſe of Burgony, who bad 
for ſo many years governed thoſe Provinces, were deſcended from the Blood Royal of France : That 
many of thoſe Provinces had been alſo poſſeſt formerly by the Houſe of France, and had from thence up= 
on divers occaſions enjoyed thoſe Rights and Priviledges, which have ſince with infinite violence been 
taken from them by the Spaniards. That the intereſt of Flanders with that of France was too much 
concerned in their neighbourhood, That it was the duty of true Princes to protect the innocent and the 
2 oppreſ= 
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oppreſſed. That in taking upon him to defend this Cauſe, be was no leſs ſerviceable to the King 'of Spain, 
than to the People of Flanders : ſince it was known, that they being already brought to the point of de- 
ſpair by the bad uſage of the Spaniſh State” Miniſters , would at laſt put themſelves under ſome 
more moderate Dominion, and would by all means poſſible endeavour a more ſupportable condition, 

This mcan while the Forces, which the Palatine Fobn Cafimire had afſembled together in 
Germany, were already upon the Borders thereof. For he, being fuller of Reſpect, and a- 
bounding more in monics by reaſon of thoſe the Queen of England had furniſht him with- 
al, might calily raiſe an Army, and have it ready to enter Flanders, But he would like- 
wiſe firſt honeſt his coming by ſome ſpecious pretence 3 which was, That he could not de- 
ny his aſſiſtance to the Flemiſh ( v-ho were ſo united to the Germans )) in ſo jult a cauſe, as 
not to ſuffer them to be oppreſt by the Spaniard. Having multered his men about the end 
of Frne, at the Rendezvous appointed to that purpoſe in the Territories of Zztfen, beyond 
the Rhine, *twas ſaid they came to about fixtcen thouſgnd foot, and eight thouſand horſe, 
being of divers Nations,abut moſt of them Germans. The States endeavoured then to draw 
over untothem all that Country beyond the Rhine, eſpecially the Province of Overiſe/, a good 
part whereof remained yet in the Kings obedience. The Count Renenberg bore Arms tor the 
States there, who did every day ſomewhat advance their affairs, not meeting almoſt with any 
oppoſition, by reaſon the Kings forces were fo far off, He had newly taken Campen, a place 
ot great conſequence, where the Tſe talls into the Sca3 and prepared to ſtraighten Deventer, 
which is the chief City of that Province : To facilitate the which, and to make the States 
Forccs greatcr in thoſe parts., Fohn Caſimire reſolved to leave ſome of his men with him. 
He marched from thence, and advancing with thoſe men that were fitteſt to travel he ſud- 
denly pati over the Ehine and Mawſe , and within a few dayes entred Brabant. He cn- 
camped himfelf ſuddenly about Dijſte, and tinding the place but ill provided, made himſelf 
ſoon maſter thereot 3; and by the taking that Town got footing in that Province. The Con- 
ditions in this interim were agrecd upon, by which the Duke of Alanſon and the Rebels of 
Flanders obliged themſelves together in endeavouring thoſe advantages, which in the Dukes 
expedition, the one part was interchangeably to receive trom the other. Theſe were the moſt 
coniiderable Articles. 

That the Dube of Alanſon, znder the Title of Proteffor of the Belgick States, ſhould be bound to war- 
fave for a certain time in their ſervice with ten thouſand Foot and two thouſand Horſe : That as much as 
he ſhould get beyond the Mauſe towards Flanders ſhould belong to the States 3 and as much as heſhould 
win on the other ſide of the River towaras France, ſhould fall to his own ſhare, That for his greater ſe- 
exrity, and the better accommodation of his Army, the Town of Landrcſcy and Quiſnoy in the Province 
of Heynault ſhold be aſſigned over unto him, and Bapalma in Artois ? all which places were after a 
certain time to be reſtored upon certain conditions, That the States ſhould not make any agreement with 
Don John withort the Dukes conſent, and the like of the reſt that were joyned in league with them. 
That if there ſhould be occaſion of choofmg 2 new Prance, they ſhould prefer the Dake before all others : 
That in the mean while the Goveenment ſhould remain wholly in the Authority of the States, and that 
the Duke ſhould not innovate any thing therein, 

This agreement being made, the Duke went preſently to the Town of Mons, which is the 
Chicf Town in the Province of Heynarlt ; and here in the name of the States he received a 
ſolemn Ambaſſie by the Duke ot Ariſcozt, who was attended by many other perſonages of 
quality. He was ſent, particularly to ſollicite the Duke to move with his men, and to enter 
as {ocn as he could. to the end that the Forces of Germany and France joyning quickly with 
the (elf-Forces of Flanders, Don Fohn might be the ſooner and more eatily driven out of 
the Country. The Statcs had this mean while brought their men to their Randezvous a- 
bout Lira, in the bowels of Brabant; and the Archduke Mathias was gone thithcr in per- 
ſon, ncxt whom Count Beſſu commanded in chief, he being choſen Camp-matier Genera] 
of the Army. Their Souldicry was compoſcd part of their own Flemith, part of Forreigners, 
and they werechicfly Englith and Scots : Nor were they as then above 8000 Foot and 2000 
Horſe. Whiltt ſo great a Body of Arms were preparing againlt Don Fohn on all ſides, he had 
likewiſe been diligentin making all neceſſary provitions on his behalt : He had raiſed as ma- 
ny mcn in the nearctt part of Germany, and particularly in the County of Bzrgony, as the ſhort- 
nels of time, and:his ſcarcity of mony would permit him to do: He expected treſh and powerful 
{upplics ſpcedily trom T:aly, asthe King had promiſed him,as alſo to turnith him with monies to 
maintain the war gallantly, Having then afſembled the body of an Army together, which might 
conhitt of 12000 Foot, and 4000 Horſe, he made no longer delay. Having lctt the places of grea- 
ret importance, which were in his poſſeſſion well provided tor, he rcfolved ſpccdily to tight the 
Flemiſh forces, and to do his utmoit to break them betore the Forreigners where come to them. 
The Flemith were come from their randezvous, to quarter in a ſtrong and very opportune fitua- 
tion near the Village Rimenante, not fartromthe City ot Malines, Brabant is cut almoſt through 
the midi by the River Demer, which having about the end of its courſe watrcd the City of Mz- 
lines. fals atterwards 18to the Scheld, The Fletmuſh were quartered between the River and the 

Village 
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Village Rimenante; the River ſcrved them tor a rampire on one ſide, and they werecovercd cn 
the other tide by a \\ ood, which fiood in th2 neighbouring nelds nor far from the Village z 
they were well tortiticd in all other parts by good Trenches, c{pecially on that tide where 
thcy might be the catilictt aſſaulted by the Rings men. Towards that place Don Folm bent [1s 
courſe, and bcing palt the Town ot Ariſcot, hituatcd upon the ſame River, hc approached 
ordcrly towards the Flemithguartcrs. His chicteli endeavour was to draw the Enemics out of 
their Trenches, and to engage them in ſome hot Skirmith, which might attcrwards bring them 
to a downright Battcl. Tc this purpoſe he {cnt forth a good number of Horſe to provoke the 
Encmy 3 but they making only fi:ch eppolition as was needtu), would not engage themſelves 
further, He labourcd once morc to provoke them, and facing them with his whole Army, 
boldly bade them battel, though fill with lcfler hopes to bring them to it 3 for the Flemiſh 
knew themſelves to bc too interior to the Kings men, both in numbers and in valour. 
There hapncd notwithiianding a bloody skirmith, The Enemy had a place of great con- 
gucnce without their Trenches, which was guvardcd by the Engli#h Foot, and who were com- 
mandcd by Colloncl Norris, a Gentleman of the ſame Nation, and a Souldicr of great experi- 
ence and courage. Don Fobn weuld try to make himſelt maſter thercotz hoping fiill, that when 
thcy ſhould be engaged in thght , all the reſt of the Flemiſh Camp would be drawn to 
battcl, He therctore aflaulted the Engliſh with a number ot choice Spanith foot, and in 
thcir tront were placed 200 yct more choice men, of a particular tamous Company which 
Alonzo Martines di Leva had brought out of Spain to Flanders at his own colt and charges. The 
fame Leva had a little betorz quittcd the place ot General of the Spanith Gallicsz and to ſhew his 
greater 7cal and valour in tke Kings ſervic2,had by his own monies raiſcd the atorefaid 200 foor, 
and reſolved to lead' them to the Kings Army in Flznders, There was not any one of them 
that was not eithcr a Gentleman born, or a ſouldier of quality : for many that had for- 
nerly been Officers in Flanders, had put themiclves into this Company. The atlault was 
cxcecding, ticree , but it was. no lcfs couragiouſly fiftained by the Engliſh, who were all of 
them likewiſe old ſouldicrs, and who being tavourcd by the neighbouring Trenches covered by 
Artillery, did by the advantage of their ſhot make more lively and more fiout re- 
liftancc, Hcre the conflict grew greater: according as hope or tcar altered on <ither fide, 
the {i:ccours on both tides did likewitc alter. But the Kings men fought upon too great difad- 
vantage 5 for the encmy fighting in tight oftheir own work, and under the ſhelter of their 
ewn Canon, might calily rcprcls the violence of the Spanith ſouldicrs: whereas theothers not 
having any of thoſc helps, mult crutt only to their courage, and to their {words. Don Fobn knew 
this very well 3 and advancing with all his ſquadrons in order to give batte}, he ftaid a while 
to try again whether the enemy would accept of it. But tailing in his deſign, he cauted are- 
trcat to be {oundcd, and withdrew his toot in good order from the fglt. This action was on the 
trſt day of Angſt; it laticd many hours with cqual valour and laughter 3 though the Flemith 
pretended to be vidtors, and that the Kings men not being able to compaſs their ends, were 
worttcd. Don Fohn departcd thcn trom thereabouts, and retolved to put himfelt wholly upon 
thedefentive part, in ſome firong tituation, which might joyn his quarters with the City of 
Namwres, hoping that the tcnipeit of ſo many contrary Forces would {oon vanith, and that 
then he might have his ſharc of the advantage, Hecontidered that though the ends of England, 
France and Gerinzny were the farnc in general, cither to make the King of Spain loſe the Low- 
Countrics, or at lcatt to keepthem troubled with wars yet their {cvcral particular ends did 
Very much dificr, The Qucenot England aimed at ſome particular conquelt of her own, e- 
ip<cially in thotfe Maritin: parts of Ho/landand Zezland: and ſhe could not any ways tollerate 
thoſe advantages which were to ratound to Frazre out of the ruining of Flanders, The 
French on the contrary were very jealous of thoſe aids which were 1.nt unto the Flemiſh 
by the Engliſh. The Germans cad wee rather plunder then purchaſe z who when they ſhould 
have overrun the Country, wanting mony to maintain theinfelvcs, they would ſoon be in- 
torced to return to their own homcs, Amongſt the Flemiſh themſelves Orange had likewife 
his particular ends. The * Archduke Mathias had his ends alſo 3 and the whote body of 
the Provinccs was greatly dividcd in its parts, as well in point of Religion, as in their 
obcdicnce to thc King, For thote parts which were intected with heretie, ſeemed well inclined 
totally to throw oft the Spanith Goverment 3 and thoſe which remained Catholicks, detircd to 
be rid of the Spaniards and other torrcigners, but yet ftill ro remain in their obedince to the 
Crown of Spain, So as among {ich diverſity of cnds, Pajſions and Opinions, Don Fohn verily 
bclicvcd that this machination preparcd and plotted againit him, would foon diflolvez and 
that he might afterwards meer with many happy occations whereby to maintain the cauſe of 
the Churchand King with honour and advantage. And really at that tirac the two Provinces of 
Heynarult and Artois began to fall out with the Province of Flanders, and particularly with the 
City of Gant, which is the chict Town thereot, The two abovefaid Provinces had always 
kept firm to the Catholick Faith, togethcr with the rctt of the Walloons Country, which con- 

23ins all that Jarge Fronticr, which lies along the whole body of Flanders, towards France, 
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In the Pcace of Garnt, which was fo ſolemnly concluded by the States Gencral, and which 
was afterwards confirmed by Don Fohn in his agreement with them, the Walloon Provinces 
had Ilaboured more then all the rett for all advantages to the Catholick Religion 3 nor were 
the people thereof ever inclined to forego their obedience to the King, ſo long as they 
might enjoy their ancient Priviledges, and live according to the form of their former Go- 
vernment. On the contrary, the two Provinces of Holland and Zealand had ſtill fomented 
the new Sets 3 and the more the Country was troubled, the more did they labour to make the 
evil thereof be felt every where. Theſe were Orange his inward dritts, and his efficacious 
Counſels. And to his induſtry in knowing how to give them, the favour of the times had ad- 
ded great Authority in him, to make them be received. Bricfly his end was to increaſe the he- 
retical faction, and ſtill toalienate the Flemiſh further from the Spaniards, out of thoſe reaſons 
that we have often mentioned. Wheretore minding the conjuncture of times, he thought it 
now a vcry fitting ſeaſon to bring together the two Armies which came trom Germany and 
France; the one oft which was conipoſcd almoſt altogether of Lutherans, and the other in a 
great part of Calvinitts. The Sectarics were not then idle in Flanders, Some of them 
joyned together, and preſented the States with a Petition in the namesof them all, wherein un- 
der the moli ſpccious pretences that they could tind out, they dclircd that liberty of Conſcience 
might be permitted throughout the Country. There wanted not thoſe who oppoled this re- 
queſt 3 but the contrary fide prevailed, Nor had Orange torborn tacitly to intuſe a great fear, 
ſuggeſting, that upon the coming up of ſo many Forces, who proteſt the Reformed Religion, ic 
was not good todeny that to the preſſures of intreatics, which might cafily be afterwards gotten 
by force of arms. And becauſe the peace of Gaznt made againtt this, the ſenſe thereof was 
ſo wreſted, as that the peace was judged rather fvourable, then contrary to this ſort of 
conceiſion. Yct the Provinces of Heynault and Artois, and the rclt of the Walloon Coun=- 
tries were firm tor the ſole exerciſe of the Catholick Religion. But the Provinces of Brabant 
and Flanders did for the moſt part give way to the liberty of Conſcience. This mean while the 
Palatine John Caſmmire was come, as hath bcen ſaid, and Alanſon drew ſtill ncarer on theother 
fide. Whereupon the Sectaries boldneſs increafing , not contented with many Churches 
which were afligned to them, but reſolute to have the beſt and the greater number,they brought 
affairs to that paſs, as on a ſudden there was hardly any Churches let for the Catholicks. And 
becauſe one preſumption uſually calls on another 3 atter they had uſurped the Churches, they 
came ſoon after to the driving out the Votarics3 and their fury and madneſs grew to be ſuch, as 
there was hardly any ſafety to be found for any Catholicks. Ti1{2 who had any 7cal of true re- 
lIigion in them, were theretore highly ſcandalized hereat : and tie Walloon Provinces fell par=- 
ticularly into ſach commotion by reaſon of theſe noveltics, as they began to feparate themſelys 
from the rcti, fritin their Councels, and then in their executions. The Flemiſh ſouldiery was 
maintaincd by the Countries contribution mony. And by the ſame moneys provition was to be 
had in a great part for the pay and other neceſſarics of the forreigners. The Provinces of Hey- 
nault and Artois becoming therefore refractory to this contribution, the States began to be in 
great ſtraits for moncy, and to foreſee the diſorders which would quickly infue hereupon. They 
ulcd all means, induſtry, and authority to overcome the atorefaid dithcultics 3 but they increaſed 
rather every day, for the occaſions thercot did fo likewiſe. The Catholicks in thoſe parts 
{tormed mightily, complaining, 

That under falſe pretences of liberty, Flanders was now fln into greater ſlavery then ever, Thas 
Arms were taken up for driving ont the Spaniards, but not for that the Country ſhould be move ty= 
rannized over by the Flemiſh themſelu2zs. To what other end did Orange his ambition tend ? what 
other deſign had his adherents ? That Arms were at firft taken up in Holland and Zealand wnder ſpecious 
pretences, And finally, it was not enough that the Inquiſition: ſhould be hindred, but that in lieu thereof 
the new ſects of Herefies ſhould have defuſed their venome throughout all thoſe parts, ſhould have aliena- 
zed thoſe Provinces from theChurch, and begun manifiſtly to alienate them alſo from th? King, That 
the former diſohedience made way for the ſecond , the one not being to be ſeveral from the other, That 
in the interim, Orange under the name of Governozur , did retain almoſt the whole authority of 
Prince, That by the ſame cunning he had rather forced then gotten the Government of Brabant. 
That now under falſe pretences liberty of conſcience was demanded throughout the whole Country, And 
with what intent ? unleſs it were to make Liberty fight againſt Liberty : to wit, the unjuſt Liberty of He- 
reſie againſt tbe legitimate Liberty of the Church ; to the end that the latter being oppreſt, the people might 
the eafilyer withdraw themſelves from their Allegiance to the King, That it ws time now to dive into the 
knowledgeof ſich ends; and not only to know them, but to Sreakthem, Let Brabant and Flanders be of 
another opinion, and let thoſe other Provinces joyn with them : the Country of Walloons would jti!! 
continue in the ſole Catholick, Religion, and ( with ſafety to its Priviledges ) in their ſole Allegiance to 
the King of Spain, | 

Theie words full of indignation, were ſoon accompanied with acts as angerfome. For the 
two Provinces of Heynaxlt and Artois would not athgn ovet Landreſy, @iſnoy, and Balpema to 
the Duke of Alanſons of men.as was ordercd in the agreement made between him and the _ 
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and with the ſame reſolution denicd to pay their ſhare for the Souldicery, This commotion ot 
the I/llcons made thoſe of Garent rage horridly, as thoſe who were naturally molt given to 
revolt, and had more readily rcccived Liberty of Conſcience, allowing all advantage to 
Heretie amongſt them, and taking up Arms, thcy reſolved to uſe force againſt the Walloons. 
7ohn Caſimire, atter having ſpoken with the Archduke Mathizs, was at this time gone to Gaunt. 
In this his coming his chiet aim was to get money for his Souldiers 3 who not able to move 
tor want of Pay, did not at all advance, but talked rathcr of mutinying then of fighting, The 
G wmnteſes did in part ſatishe his deſires and tavourcd by him, took fo much heart againſt the 
I allvons, as they rcfoulved more than tormerly to force them to joyn with them. The Province 
ot Flanders is divided into two parts: The one, and which is the greater part,and wherein Gazmt 
and the other chiet Towns and Citics are containcd. is called by the name of Flemicant, becauſe 
nothing but Flemiſh is ſpoken there : The other, which is the leffer buc which hath in it likewiſe 
many good Towns, is called Ga/licant, becaule the French tongue is commonly uſed there. The 
tormer lies towards the Sea, and the other towards the I/alloons Country. The Flemicant part of 
the Province went hand in hand ina!l things with theGarnteſes;and theG zllieant inclined towards 
the Ialloons, as being more addicted to the Catholick Religion than to Heretic, As foon as the 
Garnteſes had taken up Arms, the Walloans did the like, and divers acts of hoftility were commit=- 
ted by both tides in partticular the Wlyons entred the Town of Menzn, tituzted upon the Ri- 
vcr Liſa, which divides the Flemicant part of Flanders irom the Gallicant, and here they began to 
fortific themſelves, and to prejudice the adverſe Country. The Walvons would not notwith- 
{tanding,for all this thcir difterence with the other Flemiſh,cither acknowledge Don Fobn tor their 
Governour, nor any weycs adhere to the actions of the Spanizrds :; which cauſed fome of them 
totake unto themfclves the name ot Malecontents, This was a name taken atthe firit by ſome of 
the prime Nobility 3 from them it ſprcad abroad into divers ot meaner quality, and was tinally 
uſed by every one of that Country, Many ot them wore a Chaplet of Pater-noſters, and of 4- 
ze=NMriz's about their necks, toſhew that they would keep good Catholicksz anda!l of them did 
g<ncrally declare, that they would continue loyal to the 'King when they ſhould be reftored to 
their tormer Government, This was the {o tamous Faction of Malecontents., which afterwards 
proved very advantagious to the Kings aftairs, as ſhall be ſeen in the purſair of this Story. O- 
rarge was not this mean while ſo blinded in endeavouring his advantage by Herefie, but thathe 
clcarly faw how great a prejudice ſuch adivition might work : He detired the Heretick Army 
might prevail, but yet that the Catholicks ſhould have all theirdae rites for the ſatisfaction of 
hoſe that would not abandon them. Wherctore he failed not to uſe all poſſible means, as alfo 
his own and the States authority to compound the aforeſaid differences. To this purpoſe the 
Lord S. Aldegonde went with ſome other perfonages of quality to Gaznt: but the people there 
liftening more to their Ringleaders, who were ſeditious, and for their own private intereſts 
more inclin'd to toment than to tinith the begun differences, would by no means be brought to 
alter their reſolutions, | 
Thus tiocd -the affairs of Flanders when the Duke of Alanſon came in with his Army, which 
was more cxpeaecd then well received by Orange his own faction: tor he brought not ſo many 
with him as he was tycd to do, and thoſe but ill provided of what was neceſſary tor their own 
maintenance, Alanſon had found it more eaflie to raiſe men, then to raiſe n.oney 3 tor he had 
little or none of hisown. And theKing his brother being neither able, nor willing to afſilt 
him openly, for the reaſons touched upon before, his hopes tell very ſhort likewiſe on that 
ide. And the King of Spain had again renewed his complaints to the King of France for this 
butineſs of Alanſon. He had likewiſe done the like 1n very ſharp terms with the Queen of 
England. tor the aſſiſtance ſhe had given the Rebels in Flanders. And for Germany, he com- 
plained likewiſe of the Emperour becauſe he had not uſed more cffe&tual means to hinder 
Fobn Caſimires expedition 3 and all theſe complaints wrought this cftect, that expreſs perſo- 
nagcs were ſent trom eachot thcm to ſee it it were poſſible to bring the Afﬀairs ot Flanders 
to ſome good agreement. The King torbare not to make great preparation tor War 3 but he 
would much more gladly have fecn peace in Flanders, fo as it might have been done without 
prejudice to Rcligion, or to his honour. Nor were there wanting ſome of his Councellours, 
who interpreting Don Fobns actions worſe than bcetore, thought him to bein a great part the 
cauſe of all the new Tumults which had happened lince the ſoſolemn agreement made between 
him and the Provinces : as it that he had dctired to govern rather armed, then unarmed 3 and 
that he belicved he might compaſs ſome of his own ends eafilyer by troubles then by quieg. So 
as by reaſon of theſe jealouſies which were had of Don Fohn, and which had got a little rooting 
in Spain, peace in Flanders was the more detired by the Spaniards. Wherefore about the 
end of Arzuft all theſe Ambaſſadors met in Antwerp : The Count Zuarzemburg from the Em- 
perour, Preſident Bellizre from the King of France; and from the Queen of England, Wal- 
fingam, her hrit Secretary, and with him another called Cobham. But it was foon ſeen that 
Ceſars endeavours wanted authority 3 and the relt candidncfs : For both England and France 
did 
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did ſufficicntly deſire to have the troubles and diforders wherewith Flanders was afflicted, con- 
tinue. Nor did this opinion prove-vain. The meetings were more tor thew than ſubltance, and 
their endeavours ended almoli as ſoon as they were begun 3 to boot that 1n very deed the dith= 
culties which were met with on all tides were very great. Each party would julſtihe all they 
had done, and all that they pretended to. Wheretore all treaty of Agreement being ſuddenly 
broken, they continued in the former hcat in preparing tor War. The Flemith regained Ari- 
ſeot, and Newile 3 and tryed (but in vain) to recover Lovain. On the other fide the French cn- 
tring into the Province of Heynarlt, bclicged Bins, and after {ome aſſault took 1t, and put it to 
the plunder. But theſe were bufincſles of ſmal importance, in reſpect of what the Rebels hop- 
edfor from the union of ſo many forces which they had received, to fide with .them trom all 
parts. Orange laboured more than all the rc to bring them together : and herein his adherents 
uſed likewiſe their beſt diligence. 

Miſerable Flanders! every where full of Arms.and fo laccrated.as it was queſtionable whether 
{he were more afflitcd by her own, or by Forrcign forces : and whether thoſe or theſe in ſeem- 
ing aſſiſtance bore the molt {petious title ? Don Fobn this mcan while kept with his men with- 
in his quarters which he had fortified without Namzres, to withltand the aſſaults of the Ene= 
my. Theſe Fortitications were about two miles and a halt in compaſs, and did fo much the 
more ſhelter the City 3 {o as that paſſage towards Germany and Italy was very well ſccured, 
and his Army very well provided of all things neccflary tor the maintenance thereof + Where- 
fore Don Fohn hoped ſhortly both to receive powertul aid, and to ſec thoſe disband which the 
Enemy had affembled together for their (crvice, "Theſe were his detigns, theſe wer?2 his hopes 3 
but when in the very hight he fell fick, his malady fo cncreafing as he dycd within a tew dayes, 
When he was ncar his cnd, he {ent tor the Duke of Parma, and atter having, in a very cttectio- 
nate manner rccommended the Kings ſervice to him, he ſubltituted him in his own place 
not any ways doubting, but that by the {o many prerogativcs both of blood and valour which 
met in him, the King would fuddenly confirm him in that Government, | 

Thus dycd Don Fohn, not being yet full thirty years old. The E mperour Charls the Fifth 
was his Father and Madam de? Plombes a Lady of noble birth in Germany his Mother, The 
Emperour betore his death gave the King his Son great charge ot him : who at tirtt had in his 
private thoughts deſtin'd him to an Eccletiaſtical lite 3 but atterwards changing his mind, bred 
him up in the Military profettion. Wherein by three memoraole cnterpriſcs he eterniz'd his 
name. In the firli he bridled the Moors audacity 3 in the ſecond the Ottoman Pride and in the 
third the tury of the Flemith. In cach of theſe his fuccefics did much cxcecd his years : He over- 
came the Moors, when but yct a youth 3 he abated the edge of the Turk, at the very entrance 
into the flower of his Age 3 and hedid fo Maſierlike {tppreſs the Belgicks, as greater skil could 
not have been ſhewn by any whatſoever ancient and pertect Commander, He had in him very 
exccllcnt gifts both of body and mind. In his afpcct Majelty and grace 3 {trength ot Body to un- 
dergo labour : He was aftable with the Souldicry, vigilant an{iwerable to Command 3 wiſe in 
the greateſt difficultics, but having a heart much willinger to encountcr than to fbun 
them, Many could havedefircd that he had bcen Icts amorous, and not fo cabily to bclicve re- 
ports, He was ſo greedy of glory, as many judgcd it to be an aſpiring attcr Empire. Which 
made him at laſt be envycd, and to tar ſuſpedted, as made his ſervice to the Ring doubttul z as 
if trom being Governour, he had afpired to be Prince of Flanders : and that to this Purpcte he 
had hcld privatc corrcſpondency with the Queen of England, and procceded more fccretly to 
exprc(5 negotiations of marriage. Which was the cavſe why his death was thought to be ra- 
ther procured, than natural. But whatfocver the butincls was, ( wicrein truth might be 0- 
vercloadcd by calumny }.He dicd with the tame of lingular vajour, and great applauſe : worthy 


afſurcdly to have lived longer, and not Icfs worthy to have proceeded trom a Conjugal beds and 


to have commandcy ratncr as abſolute Prince, than as a ſubordinate Othcer, 
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T be Prince of Parma is confirmed Governony of Flanders by the King. The Prince thought firſt to draw 
the Walloon Provinces to fide with the King by the way of negotiation : but in the interim he 
applies himſelf with all ferver to the management of Arms. He ſtands at firſt #pon his defence, 
The Forreign Forces vaniſh ; Alanion returns for France , and John Cafimire for Germany. 
The Prince hereupon paſſeth from the defenſive part to the offenſrue, He reſolves to beſiege Maſirick. 
The deſeription of that place. The Royalijts endeavours in opptgning it, and the reſiſtance male by 
the Defendants, The Royaliſts at laſt prevail, and the Prince is Maſter of the Town. An Agree- 
ment between him and the Walloon Provinces. Tt is endeavoured to reconcile all the other Provinces 
likewiſe to the King 3 but in vain. Small ſucceſſes of War on all ſides. The Flemiſh think, of 
choofing a new Prince, and to caſt off their obedience tothe King of Spain. This is chiefly foment=- 
ea by Orange. Their deputies meet together in Antwerp to this purpoſe, and there is much 
conſultation about it, Some of the Hereticks are for the Queen England, other ſome for the Dake 
of Alanſon. The Catholicks opinion in this point, The Aſſembly leans much more to Alanſon. The 
Deputies depart, and return to their own Provinces, to make each of them ſeverally reſolve fully upon 
the choice. The IW ar continues this mzan while on both ſides. The King would have the Duteheſs of 
Parma return to Flandcrs, and why. She is not well come thither, when ſhe earneſtly deſires to go back 
to Italy : which ſhe obtains leave to do. The whole Government of the Co:zntry remains therefore 
in the Prince her Son. The Flemiſh Rebels agree in their former reſolution of chufing the Duke of 
Alanſon for their new Prince. What followes thereupon ? and with what conditions, 


HE Kings Army was much afflicted for the Death of Don Fohn ; it is hard- 
ly to be believed what ſenſe of ſorrow was thewed tor it, tor many dayes 
throughout the whole Camp. The news thercot coming to Spain, the King 
ſtaid a while betore he would confirm the Prince of Parma in the Govern- 
ment of Flanders, He very well knew the Prince his Military worth. Bur 
then again he tearcd, lealt that his warlike Spirit might not rather make 

him defire the continuance of thc War, than to ſee thoſe Provinces rettored to peace : which 

the King defircd above all things 3 alwayes provided (as hath bcen otten faid) that all due 
obedience were given to the Church, and the like to his Crown. Moreover the King had 
had it often formerly in his thoughts to fend the Dutcheſsof Parmz back again into Flzn- 
ders, if it ſhould prove nccdful to remove Don Fohn trom that Government. He called to 
mind what fatistaction her former Regency had given unto thoſe peoplez and to make it 
prove the better again, he thought to place her Son the Prince of Parma with her tor the 
part of Arms, thinking that the Government being thus tempered, the people would be 
much better plcaſed, and his ſervice might on all tides be better done. The King theretore 
was a while doubtful what to do in this caſe. But bccauſe ſpeedy remedy was to be applyed 
© the evils of Flanders, and for that the King could not doubt but the Prince of Parmz 
would with all Loyalty and devotion do, as he ſhould be by him dirccted 3 theretore without 
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did ſufficicntly deſire to have the troubles and diſorders wherewith Flanders was afflicted, con- 
tinue. Nor did this opinion prove-vain. The meetings were more tor ther than ſubttance, and 
their endeavours ended almoti as ſoon as they were begun 3 to boot that 1n very decd the difh- 
cultics which were met with on all tides were very great. Each party would jultihe all they 
had done, and all that they pretended to. Wherctore all treaty of Agreement being ſuddenly 
broken, they continued in the former hcat in preparing tor War. - The Plemith regained Ari- 
ſeot, and Nerwile 3 and trycd (but in vain) to recover Lovain, On the other fide the French cn- 
tring into the Province of Heynarlt, beficged Bins, and after {ome affault took it, and put it to 
the plunder. But theſe were bufincſſes of ſmal importance, in reſpect of what the Rebels hop- 
ed for from the union of ſo many forces which they had received, to fide with .them trom all 
parts. Orange laboured more than all the rcſt to bring them together : and herein his adherents 
uſed likewiſe their beſt diligence. 

Miſerable Flanders! every where full of Arms,and ſo laccratcd.as it was queſtionable whether 
{he were more afflitcd by her own, or by Forrcign forces : . and whether thoſe or theſe in ſeem- 
ing aſhſtance bore the molt ſpctious title * Don Fobn this mean while kept with his men with- 
in his quarters which he had fortified without Namures, to withitand the affaults of the Ene- 
my. Theſe Fortitications were about two miles and a halt in compals, and. did fo much the 
more ſhelter the City 3 ſo as that paſſage towards Germzny and Italy was very well {ccured, 
and his Army very well provided of all things neceſſary tor the maintenance thereof +: Where- 
fore Don Fohn hoped ſhortly both to receive powertul aid, and to ſee thoſe disband which the 
Enemy had affembled together for their ſervice, Theſe were his detigns, theſe wer? his hopes 3 
but when in the very hight he fcll ſick, his malady fo cnercafing as he dycd within a tow dayes, 
When he was ncar his cnd, he {ent tor the Duke of Parma, and atter having, in a vcry cftectio- 
nate manner. recommended the Kings ſervice to him, he ſubttituted him in his own place 3 
not any ways doubting, but that by the ſo many prerogatives both of blood and valour which 
mct in him, the King would fuddecnly confirm him in that Government, 

Thus dycd Don Fohn, not beiag yet tull thirty years old. The Emperour Charls the Fifth 
was his'Father and Madam dz Plombes a Lady of noble birth in Germany his Mother, The 
Emperour bctore his death gave the King his Son great charge of him : who at tirft had in his 
private thoughts deſtin'd him to an Eccletiaftical lite 3 but atterwards changing his mind, bred 
him up in the Military profethon., Wherein by three memoraole cnterpriſes he eterniz'd his 
name. In the fhrli he bridled the Moors audacity 3 in the ſecond the Ottoman Pride and in the 
third the tury of the Flemith. In cach of theſe his ſucceſics did much excecd his years :. He ovcr- 
came the Moors, when but yct a youth 3 he abated the edge of the Turk, at the very entrance 
into the flower of his Age 3 and hedid ſo Mafierlike fupprels the Belgicks, as greater skil could 
not have been ſhewn by any whatſoever ancient and perteet Commander. He had in him very 
exccllcnt gifts both of body and mind. In his aſpcct Majetty and grace 3 {trength of Body to un- 
dergo labour : He was affable with the Souldiery, vigilant anſ{werable to Command 3 wiſe in 
the greateſt diftcultics, but having a heart much willinger to encounter than to fbun 
them, Many could havedefircd that he had bcen Icts amorous, and not fo catily to bclicve re- 
ports, He was ſo greedy of glory, as many judged it to be an afpiring attcr Empire. Which 
made him at laſt be envycd, and to tar ſuſpeed, as miade his ſervice to the Ring doubttulz as 
if trom being Governour, he had aſpired to be Prince of Flanders : and that to this Purpcte he 
had held privatc correſpondency with the Queen of England, and procceded more f{ecretly to 
exprc(3 negotiations ot marriage. Which was the cauſe why his death was thought to be ra- 
ther procured, than natural. But whatſocver the butincls was, ( wherein truth might be 0- 
vercloadecd by calumny }.He dicd with the tame of lingular vaiour, and great applauſe : worthy 
afſſurcdly to have lived longer, and not leſs worthy to have procecded trom a Conjugal beds and 
to have commanded ratncr as abſ{ulute Prince, than as a ſubordinate Othcer, 
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J be Prince of Parma is confirmed Governony of Flanders by the King. The Prince thought firſt to draw 
the Walloon Provinces to fide with \the King by the way of negotiation : but in the interim he 
applies himſelf with all ferver ta the management of Arms. He ſtands at firſt upon his defence, 
The Forreign Forces vaniſh : Alanion returns for France, and John Cafimire for Germany. 
The Prince hereupon paſſeth from the defenſive part #9 the offenſwe, He reſolves to beſi-ge Maſirick. 
The deſcription of that place. The Royaliſts endeavours in oppugning it, and the reſiſtance male by 
the Defendants, The Royaliſts at laſt prevail, and the Prince is Maſter of the Town. An Agree- 
ment betryeen him and the Walloon Provinces. It is endeavoured to reconcile all the other Provinces 
likewiſe to the King 3 but in vain. Small ſucceſſes of War on all ſides. The Flemiſh think, of 
choofing a new Prince, and to caſt off their obedience to the King of Spain. This is chiefly foment- 
ed by Orange. Their deputies meet together in Antwerp to this purpoſe, and there is much 
conſultation about it, Some of the Hereticks are for the Queen England, other (ome for the Dake 
of Alanſon. The Catholicks opinion in this point, The Aſſembly leans much more to Alanſon. The 
Deputies depart, and return to their own Provinces, to make each of them ſeverally reſolve fully upon 
the choice. The IW ar continues this mzan while on both ſides. The King would have the Duteheſs of 
Parma return to Flandcrs, and why. She is not well come thither, when ſhe earneſtly deſires to go back 
to Italy : which ſhe obtains leave to do, The whole Government of the Cormtry remains therefore 
in the Prince her Son. The Flemiſh Rebels agree in their former reſolution of chufing the Duke of 
Alanſon for their new Prince. What followes thereupon ? and with what conditions, 


HE Kings Army was much afflicted for the Death of Don Fohn , it is hard- 
ly to be believed what ſenſe of ſorrow was thewed tor it, tor many dayes 
throughout the whole Camp. The news thercot coming to Spain, the King 
ſtaid a while bctore he would confirm the Prince of Parma in the Govern- 
ment of Flanders, He very well knew the Prince his Military worth. Bur 
then again he tearcd, Jeatt that his warlike Spirit might not rather make 

him defire the continuance of the War, than to ſee thoſe Provinces reftored to peace : which 

the King deſired above all things 3 alwayes provided (as hath bcen often faid) that all due 
obedicnce were given to the Church, and the like to his Crown. Moreover the King had 
had it often formerly in his thoughts to ſend the Dutcheſs ot Parma back again into Flzy- 
ders, if it ſhould prove nccdful to remove Don Fohn trom that Government. He called to 
mind what ſatisfaction her formcr Regency had given unto thoſe pcoplez and to make it 
prove the bctter again, he thought to place her Son the Prince of Parma with her for the 
part of Arms, thinking that the Government being thus tempered, the people would be 
much better plcaſed, and his ſervice might on all tides be better done. The King therefore 
was a while doubtful what to do in this caſe. But bccaulſe ſpeedy remedy was to be applyed 
£9 the evils of Flanders, and for that the Ring could not doubt but the Prince of Parmz 


would with all Loyalty and devotion do, as he thould be by him dirc&cd 3 theretore without 
more 
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more ado he approved of Don Fohns Declaration, and confirmed the Prince in the Govern- 
ment of thoſe Pravinces. The Kings Army was greatly rejoyced to hear of this choice z 
thinking that by the proximity of his bloud, and by his greater reſemblance in valour, Don= 
Fohn might (cem to live till in the Prince. Wheretore Ferneſe applycd himſelt wholly to the 
Government committed to his charge. His firſt reſolution was, To endeavour by all means 
poſſible to draw the Walloon Provinces over to the Kings fide. He conſidered of what im- 
portance it would beto have fo great, and ſuch Catholick torces within the Country, tide with 
the Church and with the King. And that on the contrary, Rebellion and Herclie could not 
be weakencd by any means better than by this. He therefore began to endeavour this by 
ſeveral ways. He treated chiefly with rhe Nobility, who enjoy particular prerogativcs in the 
Walloon Provinces and to whom the vulgar fort do uſually adhere, when the States do meet. 
But notwithſtanding, this overture of a Treaty, did not at all allay hisardency to War, Put- 
ting on therefore Don Fohns reſolution he determined likewiſe to keep within thoſe quarters 
wherein the Army was fortified about Namuresz and to expect there, till the encmies forccs 
ſhould vaniſh cſpecially the forreign aids, which out of the reaſons formerly alleadged, he 
thought would not be long doing. Nay his hopes thercot were the more increaſed, tor that 
the diſſentions grew every day greater amongſt the Flemith, He therefore attended the gaard» 
ing of his quarters; the keeping of his ſouldiers in pertect good diſcipline 3 and did at the 
Ame time very much ſollicite the King , that he would ſpeedily provide moneys for the 
ncceſſaries of the Army, and ſend over new men. This mean while the diſorders grew daily 
greater amongſt the Flemiſh Rebels. For, - divided in divers ſorts amonglt themſelves, both in 
affairs of Religion, and inother things which reſpected the State, of one common cauſe, they 
had mademany particular onesz andevery Province, having its own particular ends, few 6f 
them joyncd any longer in their reſolutions ( as they oughtto have done ) with the reſt, The 
chiefeſt contelſtation were between the Walloons and Gaunteſes, as hath been faid 5 nor was 
it ever poſſible to find any means how to accord then, Whence falling trom words to blows, 
neither of them paid their Contributions firſt agreed upon to the common Cauſe, being kepE 
from doing ſo by the neceſſity ot converting it to their own pccultar uſes, 

The Faction of the Maſecontents grew this mean while {till the ſtrongers for almoſt all the 
Nobility of Heynault and Artois had wound themſelves thereinto. The Gawnteſes and their ad- 
herents reccived their greateſt indamagements from this Faction 3 nor could there be a grea- 
tcr contraricty then was between them. TheMzlecontents ſcemed more reſolute then ever to con- 
tinue in their Catholick purity, and their due Allegiance to the King3 and the Garnteſes 
ſhewed themſelves full as reſolute to have only the contrary exerciſe in point of Religion, and 
inall other things izewed their abhorrition of the Soveraignity of Sp2in. So as by reaſon of 
this variance between the Confederate Proyinces, their firit Union was mightily weakned, 
Together with their want of money, they began daily to be wanting in their Souldicrs and 
not being able to maintain their own home-Sovidiers, much leſs able were they to maintain 
thoſe very many that they had received from abroad. Wherctore the French and German Ajds 
did no more fervice but inſtcad of caling the Country, ran out liccntiouſly on this tide and 
that fide and failing of their Pay, paid themſefves with large uſury by Rapine 3 inſo- 
much that it was doubted whether they might not tall from tumultuary Freebooting to ſome 
downright Mutiny. This necciſity, and theſe dangers were re-preſented to the States by 
Caſimire and Alanſon, who dcfired inſtant remedy. But ſuch evils could not be helped, unlels 
proviſions were had firſt for thediſcords which were the occaſions thereof 3 which by reaſon 
of the aforeſaid difficulties were become irremcdiablezthough the States,and in particular Orange 
uſcd all poſſible care and diligence to compoſe them. It was clearly (cen, that the greateſt novel- 
ties aroſe ſrom the Garnteſes : wherefore at the States defire Fohn Caſimire went again to Garent, 
and uſed all the moti cfhcaciovs means he could to reduce the Gamnteſes to a more moderate 
ſenſe. But all wes loſt labour , cſpecially by realon of the obduration of thoſe Ringleaders, 
who for thcir own ſelf-intereſt did the more willingly nouriſh ſedition in that City, This was 
the cauſe why John Caſimire, by Orange his adviſe retolved to go himſelt to England. to perſwade 
the Queen to be more tirm in tavouring the Flemiſh with hcr ailiſtance, clpecially in point of 
monics, But the Queen, after havipg received him very honourable, werc it either that ſhe 
would not further oficnd the King of Spain, or that ſhe could not really b2 at further expences, 
ſent him away with bareterms of good Intention, and with ambiguous hopes, which were 
ſoon after reſolved to the negative. Fohn Caſtmire being returned from England to Flanders with- 
out any good iſſue in his Negotiation, found many of his men already disbanded, and the reſt 
rcady to doe the like, unleſs he would reconduct them to Germany, Alanſon*s French forces 
were likewiſe much lefſened and the Commanders authority on either fide did but little avail 
to rctain the Souldiers in their due obedience, when once they tailed of their Pay, Infomuch as 
both of them were inforced to return almoſt at the fame time, Alanſon to France, and Caſimire 
to Germany 3 leaving, it qucltionable whether of them had with greater hopes undertaken the 
expedition . or cndcd it with leſs good. The Forreign Aids being thus vanitht, the Flemiſh 
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Forces were likewite tuddenly diſperſed into ſundry parts. Ferneſedallicd then no longer , 
but thinking that it was now time to paſs from the defenſive to tne offenſive part, reſolved 
immediately to Take the Field, and to endeavour ſuch ſucceſs to the King Forces, as might 
moſt ſtrengthen his Cauſe. The Enemy had no more Forces to withliand the Royaliſts in the 
Field 3 wheretore Ferneſe was forced to betake himſeltto ſome of their chief Towns, by the 
gaining whereot greater advantages might derive unto the King, Conlideration being had 
hereupon in the Council of War, they pitched upon one of two important Sieges either 
that of Antwerp, or that of Maſtrick, Put there was great oppoſition in the Council con- 
cerning which of theſe they ſhould reſolve upon. To perſwade to the firſt , it was 
ſaid. 

That the Acquiſition of Antwerp was much to be preferr'd before that of Maſirick, That Antwerp 
lay in the heart of the bt Provinces of Flanders, and for its ſo many Prerogatives was eſteemed the 
known paramount of all the Country: that byit the Scheld was commanded in particular , ſo noble # 
River, and ſo ſeated, as having its Ebbs and Floods, it may feem to partake more of the Sea than of a 
River, That from thence a man may ſoon be in the heart of Holland and Zealand, in which two Pro 
vinces Rebellion was firſt radicated, and they were the firſt which ought to be reduced to their obedi- 
ence, That Antwerp and the Scheld had abundantly furniſht Forces, which had ſo often been imploy- 
ed by water againſt thoſe Provinces, That Zealand was the chief Sea-Port of Flanders, which was by 
all means to be opened for the receiving of ſuch Aids as were to come by Sea from Spain. And that 
though the ſiege of Antwerp was likely to coſt more time, more mony and more blood , yet all 
theſe were to be eſteemed but light loſſes, in reſpect of making ſo important and ſo deſireable an acquiſi- 
tion, | 

But it was ſaid on the contrary, 

That firſt of all they wereto ſecure the Paſs of Germany, That from thence the Flemiſh Army 
had alwayes received their greateſt aids : And by what paſs, but by that, which by her Bridge over the 
Maule the City of Maſtrick- doth ſo advantagiouſly open and ſhut * How oft had that place been m1de 
a Randezvors, not only to receive Aid from Friends, but to repulſe the Enemy. That in the ſiege 
.of Antwerp , it would prove a very hard buſineſs to maſter the Scheld by any whatſoever Bridge, 
by reaſon of her breadth and depth, and by the force which the ebbing and flowing of the Sea would 
adde therennto, And yet that was the firſt thing that was to be done, to cut off the relief which would 
be hourly brought to the beſieged by that way. That on the contrary, in the higher parts towards 
Maſtrick , the Mauſe was neither very large, nor very deep, nor held ſhe any commerce with the Sea : 
fo as that River might be ſhut up above and beneath, whereby all ſucconr by water might be cut off from the 
City and do:bileſs the Camp mould hinder all relief by land, That when this Siege ſhould be end- 
ed, there world be much greater hopes of happily effeting the other, An4 that, finally, the preſent con- 
junCiure of affuirs did- require , that the eaſieſt enterpriſe ſhozld be firlt undertaken 3 and the 
Army ſo imploy:d within , as firſt to ſecure the Aids which might be received from a- 
broad. 

This opinion af laſt prevailed, and was willingly imbraced by the Prince of Parmz. He 
ſaw that really the Army was not ſufficiently turniſht with Arms and proviſions to beſiege 
Antwerp : wheretore he bent himſelt wholly againſt Maftrick, reſolving to do his utmoſt to 
make himſelt Matier thercot. This mcan while the year 1579. was begun. When the ſharp- 
- cli part of winter bcing ovcr, the Prince began to afltmble his Army, and about the end of 
March, marched two citcct his premcditated detign. The Kings Army conſiſted of about 15000 
Foot and 4coo FHorle, all of thun men trained up in war, and much more conſiderable for ' 
their quality then for thcir number. When the Flemiſh Rebels had diſcovered the Prince his 
reſolution, they failed not to provide with all dilligence for that City 3 being as reſolute to 
uſe all means for the defence thercot, as the others were for the taking it, Montieur de {z Nue 
was then in Flanders, with the title of Licutcnant under Orange. He was one ot the chief Heads 
of the Hugonxt Faction in France: But that Kingdom being at this time in fome fort of 
quiet, he was come intothe Army of the Contederate Flemiſh, and had with great eftecm the 
atorcſaid place conterr'd upon him, and moreover was made Governour of M iſtrick, Wherefore 
he very much laboured the preſervation of that place , which he thought would chicfly 
confitt in procuring fuuccour trom without : He therefore thought it not -belt to xcep within 
the Town, belicving he might be more ſerviceable abroad. But he did ſo order it, as ſuch Com- 
mandcrs were placcd there, as queſtionleſs would make ſtout and mantul retittance : Theſe 
were Suazembirg di Herle, a Dutch-man, and Sebaſtian Tapine, a French-man 3 both of them 
adviſed and ic{olute Souldicrs, and who were to expect their fortunes only trom the hazards of 
war. They bad with thcm about 5co Foot, part Flemiſh, part French, part Engliſh; and tc 
them were addcd a great number of Country-people, who were to be umploycd in fuch manu! 
works gxttouldarany time be requiſite tbr detence of the Town,to which the Townſmen le=ms 
cd vexy well diſpoſed, The Kings Army was this mean vvhile drawn near hTzirichz and when 
ihoFrince of Parma had diltributed the Quarters, they began to tortitie them in ſuch order. 
with ſuch advantages as are uſcd in the belt regulated and fixartolt frooy Wo have fors 
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formerly in this our Hiſtory, deſcribed the Situation of this City ; but rather 1n general than 
in particular : wherefore that you may the better underſtand what is now treated on, it is 
requiſite that we give you here more particular and more diſtinct knowledg thercot, The 
City of Maſtrick lies on both {idcs ofthe Maſe, but not in an cqual proportion : itis larger on 
the left fide of the River, and not ſo large on the right tide. The one by reaſon of the largeneſs 
of its circuit retains the name of the City 3 and theother being of leffer compats is called Vich. 
The former loooks towards Brabant , the other towards the State of Liege. ' Yet both theſe 
ſides arc joyncd together by ſo large and noble a Bridg, as it is not well diſcerned whether jt 
be of greater beauty, or of grceatcr advantage to the City. The whole compaſs thereotis a- 
bout four Engliſh miles; But though much of it be inhabited, a great part of it is void 
ground, cſ{pecially towards the Walls 3 which are not withſtanding well provided with plat- 
forms, and may have all requiſite commodity to make inward retreats, or to withſtand out- 
ward aſſaults. According to the ſituation, fo are the flanks ſome of them being built more 
after the modern faſhion; and ſome of them being of themore ancient form. Round about 
the Walls runs a deep ditch. The carth about it is every wcre maniable, ſo as Trenches may 
eaſily be made, or any thing cl{c which the neceſſity of oppugning requires - yet itis not peo- 
pled anſwerable to the circumference of the walls. The people in general partake more of 
the warlike thenof the weak, Though there be many Ecclefialticks there, by reaſon of the great 
Teycnues which they enjoy in that City. The Govcrnment thereof in point of Juſtice, is equal- 
ly divided between the King, as Duke of Brabant, and the Biſhop of Lzegeas he is a Temporal 
Prince, who extends his Juriſdiction to within Mz/trick, But for what concerns the cuftody of 
the City and Garriſons, the power lies wholly in the King : it being ſeen upon all occalions, that 
the Empire of Arms admits not ofa companionand that two ſeveral Forces cannot continue {© 
FS together, but that at laſt the weakeſt will be inforced to fubmir it telt to the more power- 
ul, 

Now to paſs to the deſcription of the ſiege. The Quarters being given out by the Prince of 
Parma, the ſouldicrs fell to fortific them 5 cſpccially towards the hieId-fide to hindcr the ſend- 
ing of aid into the City. The Princc encampcd himfelt againft the greatcit incompaſſed pre- 
cinct; and on that fide were the other Commanders likewiſe quartered, who held the firtt 
places in the Army. The Lord Hierges in particular was quartered there ( who was General 
of the Artillery ) with a mighty Train of great Canon : tor on that fide were the Trenches 
to be opened, the Wals to be Play'd upon, and ſuch aſſaults to be given as were requilite for 
the taking of the City, Chrijtopher Mandragone was placed againſt the Burrow of Vich: and in 
a ſhort ſpace all the outward Fotifications towards the ficlds tide were brought to fo good a 
paſs,as the Royaliſts had little reaſon to fear , that the befteged conld be ſuccourcd on that tide 
At the ſame time the Marſe was likewiſe ſhut up both above and beneath with two Bridges 
of Boats in ſuch ſort as no relict could be brought to Maſtrick by water neither. And this 
{crved for a double uſe.the better to unite the Army upon both the banks, Heredid the Roya- 
lifts begin to advance their Trenches : the beſieged had no great ſtore of men for their defence, 
wherctore they could not hazard many in making out fallies: yet did they not torbear to make 
{ome even from the beginning:and that with ſich courage, as they more than once retarded the 
Royaliſts from continuing their works: . nor were they Jeſs diligent in difturbing them with 
their Artillery. The Trenchesof the Camp opened on two fides, which were thought the 
fitteſt to fall into the Ditch, and batter the Wall. The one was towards the gate callcd Ton- 
gres 3 and the other over againſt a Curtain which runs between two Ports, called Hofor ar.d 
the Croſs, When the Trenches were advanced, the Lord Heerges placed two Battcrics on eac} 

fide, by which he annoycd the encmy. The Royaliſts were by this time come to the Ditchcs 
mouth 3 and the ſouldiers working as well as the pionecrs, they endeavoured to get therceinto 
as foon as they could, that they might afterwards fill it up, and be the better able by their aſ- 

faults to ſecond the breaches which were to be made by the batteries. From the Fort Tongres 
there was a good Raveclin thruit out 3 and upon the top of the Platform a great Cavalier. The 
Kings men reccived moſt diſturbance on this fide from both theſe Works. Wherefore to bc 

caſed of this impediment, it was neceſſary to play upon thoſe two places with ſome pecces ot 
greater Canon 3 which was done, and thoſe pecccs plaid fo turiouſly, as the Royalitis tight 

fafely continue their working, and hnally fall into the ditch. Here as the befieged's-danger 

ad increaſe, ſo did their courage. As faſtas the Royalitts firove to lodge themſelves there, the 
others laboured to keep them out. The labours of the night <qualled thoſe of the day : they 

Hock'd to every place, ſtrove who ſhould ſooneſt incounter danger, and it was haxd to diſcern 

whether the forrcign ſouldicrs, or thoſe of the Town, or the Country people, who were come 

ro defend the City, were more willing to work, Yet the Royalitis did fo tar prevail, both 

with their working in the ditch and with the breaches which their batteries had madc 

in thc walls, as thcy thought they might now fall to affault. This refolution being taken, th: 

Prince of Parma, appointcd out fo many ſouldiers as were requiſite to do it, And he choſe 

tf,cm out of every fevcral Nation of thoſe that were in the Army > dctirous that each 
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of them ſhould equally partake both in the honour and danger, of the umployment. Tn 
all new Governments the report goes, be it good or bad, according to the tenor of the firſt 
ſucceſſes, but cſpecially in the adminiſtration of war, it isnot to be faid how much fortunate 
beginnings make for the progreſsof good ſucceſs: This was the- firſt enterpriſe, which ſince 
his Government, the Prince of Parmz undertook : wherefore to make the reſt which were 
to inſuc the more ſucceſsful, he very much defired he might be fortunate in this. He 
therctorc incouraged his ſouldiers with lively exhortations to the affault : nor ſeemed they 
any whit leſs ready on their parts to fall on. The batteries had already made great breaches 
in the walls, and cſpecially upon one fide: and the Kings men were already fo far advan- 
ccd in the ditch, as it was thought high time to come to this reſolution on that fide. They did 
what could bedetired againſt the enemies : but they on the contrary made ſuch reſiſtance , 
asall the aſſailants endeavours proving vain, they were at lalt forced toretire with the loſs of 
much bloud. This firſt aſſault ſhewed that the breaches in the walls were not yet ſuch as they 
. ought to be: and therefore the batteries were with much violence renewed on all fides. The 
works in the ditch were fill increaſed 3 and to theſe were added mines, the ſooner to beat down 
ſuch repairs as the enemy {till renewed. They then prepared for a ſecond affault 3 and it 
was reſolved to make it on both ſides of the battcries at one 2nd the ſame time : that the be- 
ticged being divided in making their defence, might be the more diſabled todoir. When 
they came to ir, the Royalitts aſſaulted the enemy turiouſly, and {trove to get upon the breach 
and to make themſelves fully Maſters of the wall, But on the contrary, the enemy did fo 
ffoutly oppoſe, as it was not for a good while to bedifcerned to which fide the fortune of 
of the day did incline. On the one tide Herle, and on ihe other fide Tapine thewed all manner 
of gallantry in their bchaviour, and were no leſs ready to act than to order. They with their 
fervent ſpcechcs encouraged the defendants and ſhewing themſelves torwardeſt to encounter 
danger, made the reit the morc deſpiſe it, On the other fide, the Royalitts inragzd to ſee the 
enemy ſo obſtinate in their refiltance, did their.utmolt to overcome them. There could not be 
a fierccr nor a more bloudy conflict. They did not fight a Joot off with Musker or Cannon 
ſhot, but in cloſe tight.oppoling pike topike, ſword to ſword, and fouldier to fouldicr 3 the bet- 
ter or the worſe confitted and lay onely in their arms and breatts. Bloud run down on all fides 
where cre they fought : all places were full either of wounded or dead bodies 3 and of weapons 
either loſt or thrown away 3 and to theſe were added great ſtones, and inſtruments of artificial 
fre which thoſe within had powrcd down upon the aſſailants. And that the a&tion might 
prove the more horrible, it ſo fellout, that at the ſame time tires took in the powder which 
both tides had brought that they might have it ncarer at had : which was the unfortunate loſs 
ofa great many the air reſounding with miſerable outcries, and the ground being covered 
with torn bodies: evidencing how many ſeveral ways fortune doth oftentimes vary the bitter 
nefs of war, and the tragical ſcenes on which the fatal ſucceſs of Arms are acted. The conflict 
Jatted many hours, and great was the mortality on all tides. But the Kings men were at 
Jatt torccd to retire, not having cver been able to advance (o far as might ſuffice to make 
themifelves Maſters of the breach 3 or at leaſt to lodg themſelves, as was their detign upon 
the walls, if they could not wholly drive the enemy trom their new rampires raiſed more in- 
wardly, Thcſe twoafſſaults, together with ſome other skirmiſhes that had preceded, berctt 
the Army of many Commanders, and ofa great number ot ocher valiznt Otheers and ſouldicrs, 
Of thoſe of the better quality an:onglt the Spaniards, there were lolt, Fon Minriqre, Blaſco 4s 
Acugna, Peter Guſman, and Peter Pacecco: and of theltalians, Favio Ferneſe, Markantonio Sima- 
netti, Guido St Georgio, the Marquis Conrado Milleſpin.z, and Fobn Grimalli, Many Germans 
and Walloons of good account perithed likewiſe, But the Spaniards ſuftered molt, as thoſe, 
who both tor numbers and place, had upon all occations had the chietett imployments, Par- 
ticularly in one of the atore{aid actions the Lord Ferges was flain, which was a great lofs to 
the King: tor of all the Flemiſh there was not a better ſouldicr, nor a more Loyal Sub- 
ject, The Kings Camp, by reaſon of ſo many and ſo bloudy conflicts, was much weakened, 
in ſomuch as ir became the Prince of Parma to get new recruits ot nicn. He theretore took 
25 many as he could tromall places where the King had any Garriſons 3 he increaſed the nurg- 
ber of Pyonecrsz and not willing to adventure the flowre ot his Army any more in aſſaults, he 
refolved hereatter to make more uſe of works thaninen: and to proceed more fowly, to the 
end it might prove more ſurc. But this mean while the mcommoditiesand wants of thoſ: 
within the Town grew proportionably greater : For 'not having received any reliei trom 
without, they were now reduced to great ſcarcity oi alt things. The moſt of their forreign 
{ouldicrs were lott, anda good many of the Townſmen, and of thoſe Country people which 
ſerved tor Pyoncers 3 they wanted Ammuniticn and Victualsz and to this was addcd ficknels, 
occationed by their inceflant labour and watching, "The Flcmith Rebels had it often in 
their thoughts to gather together a good body of men which might be ſufficient to ferce 
the Kings Fortincations,-and to bring in fornc confiderable fuccour into the City, The de- 
fgn was, that Monticur {- 1: Nee thould have bcen their Ccnductor, and that he thould 
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afterwards tarry himſelf in Maftrick, the better to maintain the ſiege. But thediſcords being 
fill greater amongſt the Rebels than their union, they could never raiſe men enough tor fach 
a bulineſs. Yet ſtill they fed the beſieged with new hopes, and with great cunning made 
the effets appear near at hand : wherein Orange and La Ne did chicfly labour, Wherefore 
the beſficged ſeemed more reſolute than ever to hold out. The Prince on the contrary til] 
doubling his diligence, left nothing untry*d to bring his enterpriſe to a happy end. One of 
the chicteſt diſturbances , which the Royaliſis received in their works towards the GatC Tongres, 
proceeded chiefly from that Ravelin which hath formerly been ſpoken of. And though they 
had endeavourcd to beat it down with their Canon, and by all other ways to bereave the ene- 
my of that defence, yet could they never fully effect it. The Prince re{olved notwithſtand= 
ing howſocver togain it. He therefore redoubled the mines, and all the other works in that 
place, which were requiſite to effect it 3 but on the contrary, the beſieged were no leſs fervent in 
their works againſt the befiegers, So as the others could advance but very flowly 3 tor they mutt 
win what they would have by inchmea!, and loſe bloud as wcll as time, Here theretore was 
the hotteſt doings, and hither was the greateſt bulk of the oppugnation brought. But 
the beſieged were at laſt inforced to yield; though the Royalilts ſpent above a month in 
taking this Ravelin. The Prince raiſed the platform yet nuch higher, which was turned up- 
on the enemy on that ſide, and began to beat down the City, to boot with the batteries which 
were every day made againſt the walls, in ſo muchas the bclieged could neither find reſt nor 
fafety any where : wherctore their hopes of holding out any Jonger were very ſmall. 
Yet they ſeemed willing rather to loſe their lives than their rc{olution of defence, though 
they were offered very honourable conditions: when fortune tavourcd the Royaliſts with 
an unexpected way how to end the tiegs ſooner than they could have imagined. It 
was now about the end of June, and the great heats made the dctendants labours and 
ſufferings the more inſupportable 3 ſo as they could not make good their Guards as was 
needful. The which being diſcovered by ſome Spaniards, they would not let flip the 
occaſion 3 but ſtealing privately into one of thoſe ill-guarded places, they tound the De- 
fendants to be very few, and thoſe few, by reaſon ot their continual labour and watch- 
ing, faſt aſleep. Whereupon the Spaniards being cacouraged , drew their {words and 
tell to laughter. The noiſe occationed hereby , made many Hock ſpeedily thither both 
from within and from without : And the Royalifts having alrcady torced the walls in fome 
other parts, the City at latt fell on all ſides into their hands. The Town being taken 
thus as it were by aſſault, it was impoſſible for the Prince and the other Commanders to 
refrain the Souldiers fury, who fell with exceeding cruelty upon the conquered. Patling trom 
angcr into rage, and from rage almoit to inhumanity, they put all to the {word, without re- 
ſpect of age, ſex, or condition 3 and thoſe who did not pcrith by the ſword, periſht by the Ri- 
ver, whereinto they deſperately threw themſelves, rather encountring thereby death than ef- 
chewing it. Nor was the Victors greedine(s of Prey lefler attcrwards than their thirſt after 
Blood had been before 3 tor they fo miſerably plundercd the City, asit was queſtionable whether 
avaritiouineſs or cruelty was therein the greater, Yet ſuffered they Tapine to live, out of the 
valuation they put upon the great valour which hc had ſhewn. The City ſuffercd ſo much ca- 
lamity, as being almoſt altogether unpcopicd, it was a long whilc ere it could be remitted into 
its former condition, 

Whilſt the Prince of Parmz was thus diligent about Maſt-ich, he was not idle in the A- 
greement which was in treaty between him and the Walloon Provinces and at laſt he came 
tO a happy end therein. though he met with ſuch diffcultics as he oftentimes had but ſmall 
hopes. All the other Provinces oppoſed themſelves againfi this Treaty 3 and Orange in par- 
ticular with all pothble diligence endeavoured to croſs it. But the difficuitics aroſe no leſs 
trom theſelf Walloon Provinces, and from the obſtinacy of the Malcontents, they pcriifted 
more then ever in their reſolution of having the Peace of Garnt tully made good, and cfpcci- 
ally that the Forreigners ſhould again be ſent away 3 and they would have {o bounded the Kings 
authority in other points alſo, as there ſhould hardly have been any the leaf appearance thereof. 
They pretended among other things, © That the King ſhould fend one of his Sons into Flanders 
*to be bred up there, and to be the proper Prince ot that Province. They would have it in 
© their power to enter into contederacy again, both at home and abroad, it the Ring ſhould tail 
* on his part in periorming the Agreement. And thcir end was in fine, fo far to advance their 
© owli prerogatives, as they might never have reaſon to ſuſpe& ſuch as ſhould be Ictt for the 
* King to enjoy. | 

The Prince of Parma was chicfly troubled to think that he muſt deprive him{clt whelly of 
all his Forreign Forces, and be intorced to put himſelt into the hands of the JYzloans, For 
though their Forces ſhould prove never {© taithful, they would hardly ever be ſufficient tomain- 
rain the Kings cauſe ſo powertully as it ought to be. But as in Don Fohns time all the Provinces 
joyntly would have the ſame Covenant with him , bctore he thould be admittcd into the 
Government 3 ſothe I/uloons were now inflexible in their defire to have the tame thing done by 

the 
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the Prince in the frft place 3 and that in all things clſe, as it was then, fo now the peace of 
Gaunt ſhould be made good. The Prince was in a great ſtrait, On the one fide he knew how 
requiſite it was to joyn the 1/alloon Provinces to the Kings party and on the other ſide he 
feared leſt he might quickly run upon the ſame rocks as Don Fohn had done. He therefore 
wrote to the King to know his direct pleaſure in a bufincfs of ſuch weight : Who after hav- 
ing weighed all things well, retolved by all mcans todraw over the Walloon Provinces to joyn 
with him 3 not doubting but that time it ſelf, togcther with his good uſage, particularly to- 
wards the Nobility, would make the 1/alloons willing to receive again thoſe Forces into their 
company, which were now to be ſent out of the Country, The Prince this mean while {till 
{weetned the Malcontents grievances. Amongſt others of their Fa&tion, the Count de Laleign 
Governour of Heynanlt,and the Marquis of Rrbais Governour of Artois, who was formerly called 
Viſcount of Gant, were in great authority with them. The Prince had cndeavourcd to win 
over theſe two, together with divers others of the Nobility who were in good eftcem with the 
Walloon Provinccs, to the Kings ſervice z and the King himſelt was not wanting in doing the 
ſame by his Letters, and cther carriages towards them. Mattheyy Mulart Biſhop of Arras had 
been very ſerviceable in all the Negotiation, eſpecially with the Eccleſiaſtical Orders of thoſe 
Provinces. So as coming at Jaſt to the concluſion of the Treaty, the Deputies of all tides mer 
in Arras about the end of May, and made up the Agreement. There were therein the Provinces 
of Heynault and Artois together with all the Gallicant Flanders; under which are particularly come 
prehended the Towns of Dowa, Lina, and Orfies, Thereſt of the Walloon Country were not 
there, becauſe they were alrcady at the Kings devotion. The chict Articles of the Agree- 
ment were thc, | 

That the Peaceof Gaunt ſhould be fully performed, That according to the Articles of that Peace 
all Forreign Souldiers ſhould be gone out of the Country within the ſpace of ſix weeks, and that they ſould 
not return without the expreſs pleaſure of the Provinces, That the mean while an Army ſhould bs 
raiſed out of their own Country by the Kings money, and by what the Provinces ſhould contribute on 
ther behalf. That all the Magiſtrates and other Officers ſhould ſwear to profeſs onely th? Catholick Re- $ 
ligion. That the Country ſhould without any violation keep all its wonted priviledges, and that the Go=" 
vernment in all other -points ſhould be maintained in the ſame form as it was in the Enperoy Charles by 
the Fifth's time, That the King ſhould alwayes ſend a Prince of his own blood to be Goverr2ur , and © 
ſhould be pleaſed, if it might be, to confirm ſor the preſent the Archduke Matthias inthe Government, 

hat be would be pleaſed to give ear unto their earneſt deſires, whereby they beſeeched him to ſend ſome one of 
his Sons, as ſoon as conveniently might be, to be bred up in thoſe Provinces, who might afterwards ſucceed 
his Father therein, 

Thus was the Agreement made 5 at which it is not to be ſaid how much Orange and the reſt 
who were of acontrary opinion ftormed. At the ſame time that this Agreement was in agi- 
tation, and was concluded on apart with the Walloon Provinces, other greater praiſes were 
hae to makca full and general Accommodation between the King and thc other Provinces al- 
{o. To this purpoſe the Empcror was nor only reſolved to uſe, as formerly, all the means he 
could, but Pope Gregory the 13. had ſhewed the like defire of uting all diligence on his bchalf, 
that Flanders might be brought to return wholly to the Catholick unity, and to their former 0- 
bedicnce to their natural Prince, The City of Colen was judged a ht place to treat in of ſuch 
an important butinc{s. ror the better to tacilitate the event, the Ele&or of Colen had offer'd to 
interpoſe his endeavours, as alfo the nearer Elcor of Trevers. The reſolution being taken to 
go on with this endeavour, the Pope determincd to ſend Fohn Baptiſt: Caitzgnz Archbiſhop of 
Roſſano, to be preſent there on his behalt: Aman ot great fame for the many Nunciatures which 
he had with much reputation diſcharged : Who was afterwards created Cardinal by the ſame 
Gregory; and after Sextus Dyintns, aſcended, though but for a very tew dayce,” to the Pope- 
don, Otto Henrico, Count of Szrzemburg, was by the Emperor deputed to this Negotiation, 
togcther with two other Commithoners. And the King himſe!t would likewiſe fend ſome 
Pcrſonage of quality thither, which was Charles of Arrzgon Duke of Terrznova, one of the 
chictelt and molt ettecmed Subjects of Sicilyz and joyned ſome Flemiſh Deputies with him, 
ThcDuke of Clever and Biſhop of Liege, by reaſon of thcir neighbourhood, ſent likewiſe parti- 
cular Deputies on their bchalfs to the ſame Treaty. All theſe together with the two aboveſaid 
Electors, met about the beginning of May at Colen to treat of the aforeſaid bulinels. The He- 
rctical tation of the Flcmith Rebels were unwillingly brought to litten to this endeavour z and 
they, particularly Orange, uſed all potible means to diſturb it 3 for they feared that ſuch 
Mcdiators would tavour much more the Churches and the Kings cault, than theirs, But bc- 
cauſe the Catholick part was as yct maintaincd by the Rebels, the contrary part conld not ſuth- 
cicntly withttand the neceflary deputation to the Treaty. Wheretore by authority of the 
Archduke Matthizs, as Governour of the Contedcrate Provinces, and chiefly by their own, a 
good many Deputics were cholun to this purpoſe, and theDuke of Ariſcot for their Head 3 and 
theſe mct at theappointedrime, and in the fame place with all the reſt, There was great ex- 
PIctation had of this 'Treatvs but it was ſoon known that the event would not be an{werable : 

For 
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For coming to the Treaty, they fell upon the ſame difficulties which were formerly met withal, 
when the Emperor likewiſe interceeded in the Conference at Bredz, Nay, they were the great- 
cr on the Rebels behalf, for that they thought they had got advantage by the ſince ſucceeding 
novelties. They therefore appear'd more reſolute than ever in point of Religion, that they 
would have Liberty of Conſcience, eſpecially in Holland and in Zealand, which were already 
the Heretick Sanctuaries. And for what concerned their obedience to the King, they would 
mingle ſo much of advantage therein tor themſelves, as the Government ſhould partake much 
more of a Commonwealth then ofa Principallity. And even then it was ſeen, that the com- 
mon ſenſe of the Rebels was, to bring themſelves to that form of Free-government which now 
the United Provinces of thoſe Countries enjoy, after having totally withdrawn themſelves 
from the obedience of the Church and King, Thoſe who intervencd in the Treaty uſed all 
diligence to moderate thedithculties, and to bring them to ſome fair agreement : but all was 
but loſt labour, eſpecially for what concerned Religion > tor. the ſtiffer the Deputies of the 
Flemiſh Union were for the Liberty of Conſcience, the more refolute were the Royaliſts in not 
admitting that any Religion, ſave the ſole Catholick, thould be protefled throughout the whole 
Country. Forall thingselſe, the King would have been willing to have uſed thoſe ſame favours 
towards ſuch Sectaries as would depart the Country, which were fo largly offered in the Con- 
ference at Bredz. But the contrary Deputics, ſometimes cunningly dodging, ſometimes plain- 
ly denying, and moſt commonly turning the Propoſals into bitter complaints againſt the former 
Spaniſh Governours, and againlt the whole proceedings of that Nation, ſhewed apparently -at 
laſt that the Rebels would by no mcans be drawn from their tormer reſolutions. Wheretore 
there being no hopes of agreement, the Treaty after fome moneths broke up. In which be- 
cauſe the ſame things were treatcd of which were diſcult tormerly in the Conterence in Breda, 
and afterwards in Gant, in the Pcace concluded amongſt the Provinces, and Iaftly with Don 
Fobn in what was lately eſtabliſht between them and him 3 theretore to thun the prolixity 
of ſaying the ſame things over again here, we have only given you anincling of what may 
{uffice to know what was done in this new Meeting at Colen, Yetin it the Kings cauſe was 
greatly juſtihed, in that the Duke of Ari{cot reſolved to take part no longer with the Re- 
bels, as did alſo ſome of their Commitlioners, cſpecially thoſe of the Ecclefiattical Order 3 
who at laſt diſcovered plainly, that Orange, and the other Fautors ot the Heretical faction 
would have beaten down too much the Kingly Authority, together with the Catholick Re- 
ligion, | | 

Whilſt they were in Colen upon the Treaty of Peace, they did not any whit omit the ma- 
naging of Armsin Flanders, The Prince of Parma had ended the Siege of Maſtrick, as you have 
heard. Upon the which he got another conliderable place, which was Malines. This City 


was in the Rebcls hands, but therein was a great difſention amongſt the Citizens z ſome of 


which, won by the Prince, wrought it ſo as they conveycd in ſome of the Kings men by ttealth, 
and drove out the States garriſon. The Village of Vilebruck, which the States had forti- 
ficd, as being a place of importance between Antwerp and Bryfſels, tell likewiſe into thepower 
of the Prince. And on the contrary, the Rchels grew every day fironger beyond the Rhine, 
The Count of Rinembers commanded for the States in Friefland; Who not onely in that Pro- 
vince, but every where elſe thereabouts, endeavoured the advantage of the Flemith Union. 
Deventer in the Province of Overiſel was fallen into his hands and aftcrwards Groninghea more 
Juckily. And on this fide, the Gaznteſes in their particular war againtt the Mzlecontents, had 
by ſurpriſe recovered the Town of Menin: And the Malecontents had made themſelves maſters 
of Alt, Infomuch as the Holtility grew hotter then ever on each {ide. The Agreement be- 
ing made between the Prince of Parma and the Walloon Provinces, and all the Forrcign 
Souldicrs bcing ſent out by the Prince according to the Articles, the Kings Forces were fo weak- 
ncd, as the Prince could no longer he Maſter of the Field, nor betiege any conliderable placc. 
The IYalloons labourcd to gather men together who might be ſuthcient tor their numbers 
to prevail over the Enemy : But neither had they ſuthcient monies tor their expences, nor othcr 
{uch preparations as their need required 3 there was particularly ſuch wants in point of the Ca- 
valry. as the Prince was intorced to keep ſome Ttalian horſe, called A!hanois, under the name of 
his Guard 5 to which the Walloons had given way, tiil ſuch time as they could raiſe ſo many of 
their own men. But howſocver, the contrary Forces were no whit the {tronger : For the Flemiſh 
having likcwiſc cafhicr'd thcir torrcign Aid, their Forces were but weak, and thoſe without any 
Commander in chict of their ow7n Country. The Count Boſſt was dead a little betore 3 and the 
orhcr principal I/alloons, who were moft conſiderable next to him, had imbraced the Kings fide : 
Archduke Matthias, young in ycars, and yet younger in experience, could only undergo a titulur 
Command 3 and Or.znge, who was wholly taken up with Civil negotiations, could not tare up- 
on him the Military government. So as the management thereot lay chietly on Monſieur de /z 
Nie. a French-man, and Co!llonel Norris, an Engliſh-man 3 but the authority and cltimation of 
the tormer was tnuch greater then the others. Their Forces being of tis condition, the military 
afairs proccedcd but very ſlowly on both fidces. Each ot them could rather withſitand then ovcr- 
come. and cachot them hopcd tor bcttcr fuccels in time. The 
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The year 1580, came now in, which brought with it one of the moſt memorable events 
that ever the war of Flanders produced 3 through the reſolution which the Rebels then 
took of chuſing a new Prince, and of continuing no longer under the King of Spains obedi- 
ence, The Prince of Orange had driven on this deſign betore now 3 and being between De- 
ſpair and Hope, he could no longer reſift their violences. On theone fide deſpair aſſailed 
him, ſetting before him all the greateſt and moſt dreadful dangers which could be expected from 
the wrath and powcr of the King of _ being then made greater by the accettion of the 
Kingdome of Portugal, And on thc other {ide he was highly invited by hope, deſire making 
him believe that new greatneſs would be added to his fortune by a new Principallity, « He ar- 
eucd within himſclt, 
 , © Thatat lcaft the rwo Provinces of Holland and Zealand would be well-nigh wholly at his di= 

WK oſal. And whercforein ſuch a caſe might not greater good fortunes betal him # fince it 
* might cafily happen, that the Flemiſh being again angry at, or weary of a forreign Prince, 
* might at laſt reſolve to choole one of their own Nation ? And if fo, wheretore thou!d not 
© he hope to be preterr'd betore all others ? 

He then without any further delay, having firſt prepared mens minds in every Province. by 
his Adhcrents, of which he had great ſiore inexch of them : He, I fay, cauſed the propoſiti- 
on of change of Prince to be put 3 and made all ſuch things be ſuggetted as might facilitate the 
bufincſs. The Rebels had no more weighty aftairs at this time then this was. Theretore that 
they might treat and reſolve thereof with ſuch maturity and honour as was needtu!, it was 
thought neccflary to call a meeting of the States General, wierein they-might afterwards come 
to ſuch a reſolution as might be beit tor the whole Country. This advice was chiefly given by O- 
r49ge, and Antwerp appointcd for the place of mccting. Here then about the beginning of the 
above(aid ycar, the Deputics of the Provinces met, and Orange was there himfelt; fo they began 
to fall cloſe to the bufineſs. The Heretick Deputies, of which the greateft part of the Aſſembly 
did conlift, (ſich induſtry and means had Orange uſed in cauling them to be choſen } inclined to 
chooſe a new Prince, as alſo ftill to firengthen Hereiite. Yet they differed within themſelves 
in their votcs3 ſome of them were for the Queen of Engl2nd, and ſome for the Duke of 4- 
Linſon, the one holding they might receive more advantages from England, the others trom 
France. The City of Ga#nt in particular was much inclined to the Queen of England, which 
was the chicf City of all thoſe that then followed the Rebellion of the Confederate Provinces. 
\Whercfore Fames Tayard, the Deputy thercof, together with-ſome others who repreſented the 
peculiar Province of Flznders, that is to ſay the Flemicant part 3 one day, when the butinefs was 
hotteſt in agitation, ſpake thus, 

IW ven I confider (moſt worthy Deputies ! ) how much France is at this time divided and afflidted 
within it ſ&f, Tconfeſs T cannot ve perſwaded to prefer the Duze of Alanſon before the Q een of Eng- 
land, in the ſirbjeTing of our Provinces under a new Principallity, Every one knows what the unhappy 
azitations of that Kingdom at the preſent are, it totters on all ſides amidft mighty dangers : The 
ſeveral Factions ſtrive who ſhall rend it moſt, The King hath only the hew of a King, and is forced 
19 uſe intr-aties much more than commands, How often, and with what prejudice to his authority 
hath he been inforced rather to yield to the will of others, than to uſe his own ? $o perverſe under 
the variety of their ſpecious pretences are they ſometimes grown who favour the Catholick Religion, and 
ſometimes they who follow the Reformed, in cauſing one revolt after another, all tending to the great 
diminution of the Royal mj:ity and ſplendor. France being then in ſo low aconditon, what eaſe or 
oalvant aye can Flanders expect from thenc? ? Onr end is to put our ſelves uni: + Prince, who may 
by his Forces ftrengthen ours , that we may the better defend our ſelves againſt ſo powerful and 
fo bitte» an Enemy as is the King of Spain, Thentell me, T pray you, what State, what Forces, 
what advantares can the Ditke of Alanſon bring with him, that ſhould make hin be d:fired for our 
Prince ? Doth be enjoy any thing elſe in France, ſave the bare Title of being the only Brother to the 
King, with other ſuch Prers wtives mi:h greater in ſhew thn ſubſtance Hath not the King treated 
" him ſometimes mare like a Priſoner than like a Brother © hath not the Duke ſometimes gone from Court in 
form of a Fugitive, endearing by all m:ans to protedt Fafion, but rather to receive aſſiſtance from 
thence than to giveit To boot, his being the Kings only Brother, bears with it a condition which we 
may very well ſuſpect : For if he, when he ſhall bz our Prince, ſhall peradventure ſucceed his Brothes 
who is childleſs, in what condition ſhall we be then ? what dangers will our Provinces be then again 
in ? we ſhall bz under ſo great a King, who peradventure may treat us ſo much worſe than the King 
of Spain now d»th, by how much th Forces of France are nearer us, and more ready to oppreſs us. 
From what I hve ſaid againſt France, I ſpall now come to what may be taken into conſideration as 
making for England. States do then moſt flouriſh, when they are moſt quiet : wyich may eaſily be ſeen 
by the happineſs which that Queen now enj)yes. Her Kingdome enjoyes full Peace , and ber people 
[trive, who ſhall moſt witneſs their obedience to her, An obedience notwithſtanding which ſhe hath very 
well deſervcd of them: For what Princeſs was there ever ſeen of 4 more maſculine ſpirit ? who induted 
with more excellent vertues ? She hath nothing of woman but the appearance, She is born to Empires ? 
and to command thoſs chiefly, which require moſt merit to enjoy them, It is confeſt , hv —_ 
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dome is yet a little divided in point of Religion : but the Catholicks ave ſo few, and brought ſo low; 
as they can in no ſort weigo againſt the Reformed : She maintains theſe, and by theſe ſhe is maintain= 
ed, her pleaſure is, that onely their Religion ſhall be profeſt in England, according to the cuſtome of 
that Country , and with this ber pleaſure hath the Authority of the Eſtates general met in Parliament 
often joyned, And how much doth this make for our advantage ? For the moſt of us having reſolved to 
embrace the Reformed religion, doubtleſly the Queen of England will in that reſpect much more concur 
in our defence than will the Duke of Alanſon, who is a profeſt” Catholick Together with this ad- 
vantage in matter of Religion, we ſhall alſo receive from her all other things which we ſtand moſt 
in need of : her, Kingdom abounds in People, nor wants (he Money proportionably. How much 
ought we to efteem her ſo near, and ſo potent Maritine forces * We may by that means expect at all 
$imes all manner of Aid in a very few hours ; and by that meang that Country will be joyned to ours as 
well as weif we were both one firm land. And how much is England and our Province already joyn- 
ed in Commerce * May not the Engliſh-Houſe here in Antwerp, be envied by their own Chamber of 
London? And if we conſider the Form of Government, how much more conformable to ours is that 
of England, than that of France ? For in France the Kingly power may be ſaid to be almoſt ab- 
ſolute , whereas in England it is ſo limited, as in all affairs of greateſt weight, the Princes there can 
reſolve of nothing without the ſupreme authority of Parliament. Which ought to make us expect a much 
more moderate government certainly from the ©ueen of England, than from the Duke of Alanſon, who 
hath already too much drunk, in the too hanghty and Kingly ſpirits of France. This my ſhort comparing 
of the preſent condition of thoſe two Kingdoms, doth ſufficiently diſcover my opinion touching the buſi- 
neſs now in hand, Tet all private opinions ought to ſubmit to the publike intereſt : And ſo ſhall T do, 
when the contrary fhall be approv'd of by this moſt wiſe Aſſembly : for T have no conſideration of any fore 
reign good, which is altogether ſubordinate to what concerns ourſelves, This diſcourſe wrought very 
much upon the Deputies. But the Lord of St. 4ldegonde, one of thoſe that was deputcd tor the 
Nobility, one of the beſt ettcemed amongſt all thoſe of the Flemiſh Union, took upon him to 
detend the contrary opinion, And ſpakethus, | 

Twiſh it had pleaſed God (moſt worthy Deputies) that our calamities had not clearly taught us 
what the remedy is to free us thereof, This remedy conſiſts in having one for our Prince, who being a- 
mongſt us in perſon, may rather with a Fathers, then Princes affe&ion, imbrace, maintain, and govern 
the concernments of theſe our Provinces, as if they were altogether his own, And to paſs by the more 
ancient examples, let each of us conſider what happineſ5 they enjaved in more modern times, *Tis 
very well known to all how they flouriſhed der the Houſe of Burgony. And that ont of no other re- 
ſped, but for that the Princes did then of them[elves, and 51 their own perſons ſteer the Govern- 
ment : and ſhewing themſelves from time to time in alnoſt every of our Provinces, did both give and 
recezve ſuch ſatisfacion as was moſt to be deſired by each in each of them. The Government then al- 
tered, and began to grow worſe under the Houſe of Auſtria, nor was it to be otherwiſe expeCed, by 
reaſon of the many States and Nations, which fell under the Empire thereof, A great bulk cannst 
long maintain it ſelf, and when one part thereof is wreſted, all the reſt are uſually out of frame. $0 
in States which are too far divided a ſunder, the good of} Government not being able to be joyntly united 
#n them all, the moſt remote muſt needs ſuffer therein z and afterwards thoſe that are neareſt joyned will 
reſent it. But notwithſtanding, inthe times of Maxii:ilian, of Philip the firſt, and of Charls, Flan- 
ders enjoyed ſuch a ſhare of their own perſonages and preſence, as look bow much it ſometimes ſuffer- 
ed by reaſon of their abſence, it reaped other whiles as much advantage by their being preſent, And 
each of them did ſtill retain as well the ſenſe, as the bloud of Germany and Flanders : Cormntries, 
both of them almoſt alike ſeated, and of the ſame nature. The now King being afterwards born in 
Spain, and being become a Spaniard more by will than by birth, he reſolves to keep there, and not to 
abſcnt himſelf in any manner from thence, What our miſeries have been fince then, and what thoſe in 
particular which we have ſuffered through the pride and cruelty of Spaniſh Governours, we may all very 
well know, ſince we have all too well tryed it. Thento conclude, as I ſaid at firſt, that the only help 
for theſe our Provinces conſiſts in having here a Prince of their own to govern them, T confeſs I cannot *ſee 
who can be fitter for that purpoſe than the Duke of Alanſon, The Drikes of Burgony deſcerd- 
ed, as it is well known to all, from the Royal blond of France 3 then ſince Fortune preſents us again 
with a new Prince of the ſame bloud, wherefore ſhould not we greedily imbrace thz vccafiza of re- 
cerving him? would not the very Government be by this means ratier continued, than any other of 
a different Form inſtituted * How great a part of our Province do yet retain the French tongue ? 
and the Cuſtoms more than the tongue 2 Ave not all the confines of the Wallsons, and half the Pro- 
vince of Flanders it ſelf called more by the word Gallican, then Flemican ? ſo as in reſpect of the 
conformity of nature, *tis clearly ſeen that the French are much more conformable to us thn the Eng- 
liſh, who had never any dominion over us. That France is now in great turmoyls cannot be denyed 5 
but what better remedy than this can be found out torid her of them ? towit, by drawing Alanſon 
himſelf out of her, and with him ſo-many others who at the preſent do moleſt that Kingdome ? In which 
caſe it is not to be doubted but that the Duke will abound ſufficiently in Forces 3 and that the King 
his brother will largely maintain themin ſo juſt a Cauſe, Ewvery one may clearly ſte horo much better 
theſe of France will be, then thaſs we ſhou!d receive from England, France doth over-abarmd with people 
every 
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every where, eſpecially in gallant Cavalry. The coming from thence into this our Canntry can receive 
no impediment neither by the ſeas nor wind 3 fince both their confines by land joyn together. And 
how opportune for us onght their neighbourhood now to be thought ? ſince almoſt the whole [Yalloon 
Provinces, being re-united to the King of Spain, the French» Forces will prove very commodions on 
that fide to force that Country to return #0 their former Union with our other Provinces, aud to 
joyn with us in chuſing the Duke of Alanſon for our Prince. For what concerns all the other rubs, 
me thinks they may be eaſily removed. As for the Kings having no children, his age is ſuch as may cer= 
tainly promiſe enough. The mean while the Duke bis brother will likewiſe marry, and have ſons of his 
own to ſucceed him : but ſay that the Duke were to ſucceed unto the Crown 3 wherefore may not we in 
ach a caſe oblige him to leave us on of his ſons to be our Prince inhis ftead > As for Religion, every 
one knows how great a freedom France enjoys therein. Wherefore it is aot to be doubted but 
that the Duke will allow a greater liberty therein in Flanders. For though our intentions be that the 
Reformed Religion ſhould be the moſt prevalent, yet it will behove 2s to allow of the Catholick ; thers 
being ſo great a part of our Provinces which bis obſtinate therein z and chiefly the Walloon Countries; to 
#he regaining whereof we muſt with all our induſtry apply our ſelves. And as for what authority the 


' Duke may aſſume unto himſelf, by the example of what the Kings of France enjoy in their King- 


dom : May not we limit it as we ſhall pleaſe? ſo as be may know be bath the Flemifly #9 Geer, 
and not the French ? and that be muſt uſe our Laws only, without any participation of theirs, T 
therefore conclude that all thereaſons conſidered in this preſent affair, make much more for the French than 
for the Engliſh. And this is likewiſe my opinion. The which I am not notwithſtanding ſo far in love with 
all, but that Tſhall be ready to quit it, when I ſhall hear a better, ' None ſhall be more readythan T #9 
adhere unto the ſence of this muſt vigilant Aſſembly» nor be more willing to endeavour the fulfilling thereof 
after it ſhall be maturely adviſed upon, | 
This opinion of Aldegonds bore great weight with it. And to enjoy a Prince who was 
in his own perſon to ſuſtain the Government, and the Intereſt of the Provinces was a buſineſs: 
exceedingly conliderable. This ſo important buſineſs was not agitated without the Catholick 
Deputies. For though thoſe of the Walloon Provinces were wanting, and that there was 
no reſpe&t at all had to the Eccleſiaſtical Orders 3 yet were therea great” many Catholicks in 
the Provinces, who leaned more to hereſfie 3 wherefore in this Aſſembly there were divers 
Catholick Deputies choſen together with the Hereticks. The Propoſitions which were made 
by the others, were generally very ill reſentcd by theſe. For though they did likewiſe greatly- 
hate the Spaniards, yet they thought it a too deſperate bulineſs to treat of changing aPrince, 
and almoſt altogether Religion. They ſhewed, 
© How much the King would be irritated by both theſe. That if he would never tollerate 
© any liberty at all of conſequence in Flanders;how much leſs then would hefſiffer herefie to domi- 
© neer every where, And what more unworthy thing could there be, than to make Religion 
© ſubſervient to the State ? the ancient Church tothe new Se&? and the Picty for ſo many 
* years profeſſed in thoſe Provinces, to reſcent Doctrines, which had involved almoſt all Exrope 
© in mighty troubles ? To this injury which ſhould be done to the Church, and which cer- 
* tainly the King would own as his own how much would theotheradd, which belonged 
* wholly to himſelf 3 of bereaving him ofhis due ſoveraignty ? which after fo long a ſucceſ- 
< fion of his Anceſtors was paſt into him ? and ſo ſtritly acknowledged, and ſolemnly ſworn 
* unto by the Provinces ? That therefore it was to be believed he would reſent both theſe in- 
© juries with the whole Forces of his Kingdoms. That the Forces had been formerly formi- 
© dable 3 .but how much more now that he had gotten the Kingdomot Portzgal ? That there 
© could no relyance be had upon thoſe of France, by reaſon of the diviſions by which thac 
© Kingdom was at the prefent ſo terribly rent in pieces. And fay the King of France could, he 
© would not affiſt his brother, leſt he might thereby draw upon him the Forces of the Ki ng of 
© Spzin. That the Catholick Faction in France had already great correſpondency with the King, 
© of Spain. And now, having fo juſtitable a pretence, how much more might that King fo- 
©mentit ? and how many foreign evils might he add to thoſe home-bred ones? That'from 
© England they could not receive the benefit of a Prince of their own. So as the adminiftra« 
© tion muft paſs by the hands of Governours. And what. certainty was: there that the Engliſh 
« would give better ſatisfaction than the Spaniards? eſpecially in. a new Principallity, where- 
© in they would never proceed fo far by fair means, but that they would much more ule force. 
< That the ame King had great commodity of making diverſions likewiſe againſt the Queen; 
© and toincite England to ſome inſurre@ton, either by open war or under-hand praiſes : 
© and much more caſily Ireland 3 a Country which was almolt altogether Catholick, greatly dee 
© voted tothe Church, and well affefted alſo to the Crownof Spain. Andthus the Provinces 
«© having no forreign helps, would be wholly expoſed to the indignationand forces of a potent 
*2nd injured enemy: from whom they were afterwards to exped the greater puniſhmenc, in 
< that they Jhad given ſojuſt an occaſion thereof. = EL 
For theſe reaſons the Catholick Deputies paſt on to this opinion, 
© That abovecall things, an agreement between the Proyinces ſhould be endeavoured 1 for 
| Z that 
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' that if they were well united, their own union might tarniſh them with ſufficient Forcee, 
' atleaſt todetend themſelves. That they ſhould never lay down their Arms, till the ancient 
. from of Government were firſtreftored by the King. That touching Religion, the peace 
. of Gaunt ſhould be obſerved, which was ſo maturely handled and concluded by the full confent 
. of the Provinces, That it things ſhould be brought to that neceInty, as that the Provinces of 

Flanders mult needs be ſevercd from the Crown of Spain, they thould procure, as it was 
* moſt realonable, a Prince of the Houſe of Arjtriz, or one of the Kings ſons, if he ſhould 
© have morethen one, or ſome other body who ſhould marry with a daughter of the Kings, upon 
* whom the Dominion of thoſe Provinces might be transferred. And that at laſt, it they 
© ſhould fail of all theſe means, the Provinces ſhould take the Soveraignty into their own hands, 
©In which caſe, it was not to be doubted, but that they thould have a much better Cauſe, more 
< juftifiable to the would, better made good by their people, and more favoured by their neigh- 
* bours, 

But the Hereticks did o far prevail in this Aſſembly, as there was little regard had to this 
opinion of the Catholicks: ſo as the queſtion remained between the other two. But at laſt 
that which Aldegonde of had maintained in the bchalt Alanſan was preferred. Orange, out of ſome 
private conſiderations of his own, to boot with what concerned the Publick, leaned more wil- 
lingly likewiſe to this fide. For his Principality of Orange lay in France : his wife was at that 
time of French bloud : and great corrcſpondency was had, as had always been, between him 
and the chief of the Hngonot Faction in that Kingdom. Yet by reaſon of the weight of the 
Afair, the ultimate concluſion was not at that time taken: but the Deputics departed that 
they might firlt acquaint cach Province with their Opinions : and to bring from thence an 
mtegral retolution. This mean while the bulincts ot War paſton bat coolly on both fides, as 
hath been ſaid. To lay truth, the Walloons could not ſhew more willingneſle to detend the 
Kings Cauſe but they had not Forces anſwcrable to their wills. Wheretore the Prince of Parma 
made no conſiderable progreſs, He took Contray by ſurpriſe 3 a Town of fome moment in the 
Gallicant part of Flanders. But Count Egmont, who had laid the plot, was ſoon atter taken 
priſoner by the enemy : who entering by {tealth into Nzenove, where he reſided with his wite 
and a brothcr or his they ſeaſed upon them all, and took them into their own power The 
Walloons took likewiſe Mortagne, and St Amonde, places of but ſmall concernment : 
and overrunning the Territories of Tourney and Cambrey , they endeavoured to ſtreighten 
both thoſe Cities of viduals, that they might the more ealily bring them into the Kings 
power. Cambryrylooks upon the Frontiers of France more towards the extream on that part 3 
and Tourney lies more inward, towards the Gallican part of the Province of Flanders. They 
are both of them principal Cities, and Ferneſe detired very much to recover them, tor only 
they twoin all that Tra& of the Walloons Country adhered to the Flemiſh Rebels : and he 
feared moreover leſt Inſy Governour 'of Cambray, might put that City into the hands of 
the French. But the Prince having not as tnen Forces ſufficient to belicge either of them, 
he ſuffered the Walloons only to annoy them with inroads. On the other fide, the City 
of Malines fell again into the hands of the Rebels. For the Heretical part prevailing lately 
there, they brought the enemy in 3 who mecting with little refiftance, made themſelves eaſily 
Maſters thereof : and in hoſtile manner plundered it. They took likewiſe Difte, Sichem, and 
 Ariſcot in Brabant, rather by Treaty than by force. But at the ſame time the Marquis of Rwhays 
who had the chief command over the Walloons, much to his praiſe, deprived the enemy of 
one of their prime leading Commanders. He had intelligence that Monſieur de 12 Nue was 
gone with a good body of men to ſurpriſe Li//a, and that failing thereot, he returned to his 
tormer quarters. Rubays not letting {ch an occaion ſlip, ſet upon Neat unawares, as he rc- 
tired, and purſued him into his quarters : where N#e made what reliſtance the time and 
place would permit him. But ſuch was R#bys*s violence, and eſpecially that of the 
Albonois horſe, as Les Nue was at laſt forced to yield himſelf , with ſome other 
perſonages of quality , and was brought priſoner into the Caſtle of Limburg , where 
he was kept for many years 3 and during his impriſon:nent , compoſed the greateſt 
part of thoſe his Politick, and Military Diſcourſes , which are of ſuch eltcem in France : 
For which he receives this praiſe from his "Nation, That he knewas well how to handlc 
his pen as his ſword, and to be as worthy in peace as in war. The fame Rrbays endeavourcd 
UNaCcr -hand to ſurpriſe Brſſels: but becauſe his practices were mingled with deccit, they proved 
truitleſs. The Signior 41 Selle had worle ſucceſs in his plots againtt Boxcain, a conſiderable 
Town upon the Scheld between Valentiennes and Cambray : For being come near unto the 
place, he was by duuble dealing taken prifoner, together with divers others. But the JW!loons 
loon after beſieged the Town , reduced it to a necetity of ſurrcendring, and much to 
their advantage took it. | 

The King, as we told you before, had it in his thoughts to ſend back the Dutcheſs ot 
Parma into Flanders , intending, that ſhe ſhould have the total adminiſtration of the Govern- 
ment, and that the Prince her Son ſhon1d haye the particular charge of rhe Militia, And al- 


though 
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though the King had afterwards confirmed the Prince in Don Fobns place, yet his mind ran 
{ll upon it. And reſolving at laſt to do it, he had by his own Letters, and by his Agents 
in taly acquainted the ſaid Dutcheſs with his intention herein, and had earneſtly deſired her 
that ſhe would again take upon her the Government of thoſe Provinces, She was much troub- 
Icd hercat : She was bcſct on one tide by adctire to fatishe the Kings pleaſure, as alſo topro- 
cure new glory to herſelf 3 and on the other fide by her defire of ſeeing her Son more glorious 
in the full Government of thoſe Countrics. But in tine the Kings preſſures were ſo inſtant, 
as ſhe could not keep trom condeſcending thereunto. Wherefore beginning her journy, and 
Icaving Tealy, ſhe came to Namures : where theſtaid, and would go no further, till ſhe might 
moretully underſtand the Kings pleaſure. She found that the affairs of Flanders were in a very 
troublcſom condition 3 that ſhe herſelf was well advanced in years, and therefore much fitter 
to defire herquiet, than to thruſt herſelf into new troubles 3 that the Prince her Son was in 
the tull ſtrength of his age, and had given ſuch proof of his wiſdom and valour in this the be- 
ginniug ot his Government, as that the like progreſs was undoubtedly to be expe&ed. Her mo- 
cherly attection was ſo much the greater in her, by his being her oncly Son. So as ſetting afide all 
{clt reſpect, ſhe turn'd all her endeavours to the King as ſo many interceſſors in his behalf. He 
went immediately to Nammures tomcet her, and to pay her ſuch affection and reverence as in 
duty he was bound to do. But being allo full of generous thoughts, he could not well endure 
that his Government ſhould be any way diminiſhed, after having had fo full Authority there- 
n, and ſo proſperouſly exerciſed it. The Mother thought this her Sons reſentment very juſt; 
which contirined her the more in her own opinion. Wherfore ſhe reiterated her delires to the 
King , and wrote him a Letter : the Contents wherecf were theſe. 

How ready Ihave been to obey your Majeſty by returning into Flanders, yo:rr Majeſties ſelf hath 
vouchſafed to witneſs, by being graciouſly pleaſed to like well of it, Now that Thave obeyed your Royal 
commands in this behalf, T ſhall, for what concerns the Government, bumbly lay before you again my 
ſenſe thereof 3 and that” the more freely, for that it ſhall clearly appear I aim only at your Majeſties 
ſervice therein. T came not long ſince to Namurcs, as IT quickly ſignified unto your Majeity. And 
though whilſt in Italy, the troubles of theſe Countries were not unknown unto m2, yet, TI confeſs, I find 
them now as an eye-witneſs thereof, to be much greater than T had conceived them. IWhich inforceth me 
humbly again to beſeech your Majeſty, as 1 did in Ttaly, to confider how little available my ſervice will be 
znto you in this Government, Here is no more way left for fair means 3 all hope of accommodation 
is boft , the Rebellion grows every day hotter : This wound muſt be dreſt by the ſword, and cured by fire. 
Since then this Government is wholly to conſiſt of Force, your Majeſty cannot chuſe but ſee how much fit- 
ter my Son is to ſerve you therein than my ſelf, He is in the full ſtrength of his age : After having ſpent 
his younger years in your Majeſties royal Court, he hath imployed the reſt either in the Theory or Pra- 
fice of Arms , and as yet he hath ſo managed them in Flanders, as every day greater additions 
may be hoped for to your ſervice, His loyalty unto your Majeſty is anſwerable to mine : ns 
ſhould he be of my blood, if be were not of my opinion. To boot that he cannot but be the more like 

therein of himſelf , in reſpe&t of the ſo many gracioas favours which your Majeſty hath pleaſed 
zo confirm upon him. The height thereof will now be in your being pleaſed to leave the Government 
of theſe Provinces wholly to him alone, and that he may bear the ſole weight thereof, which is to confiſt in 
Arms, wherein my company can be of no advantage at all unto him. Thumbly beg this of your Majeſty, 
with as much affeftion and reverence as I am able. @uiet better becomes my age: And not being 
able to do more, T will cs ſend my wiſhes from Italy into Flanders 3 and wewill both at the 
ſame time conſpire to ſerve your Majeſty, T with my Prayers, and my Son with his Forces : Nor Can we doubt 
but the one will be h:ard, and the other proſpered by God 3 ſinc: the war fir/t begun: bere, hath hitherto been 
continued, and is now proſecuted more then ever, more for the glory of his Name, then for any ſelf in- 
tereſt of your Majeſtie. 

The King at laſt granted the Dutcheſs her deſire. Whereupon ſhe returned to her former 
peaccable condition into Italy, and the Prince her Son remained in his former full Command of 
Flanders. The Flemiſh Rebels had this mean while fixt upon their reſolution of changing 
Prince nor were the Catholicks able to counterpoiſe the Hereticks. Y et to fatishe the Catho- 
licks, Orange had procured that the Treaty concluded in favour of Alanſon, a Prince 
who profeſt, and who might give hopes of favouring the Catholick religion. And to lay trutl, 
the Queen of England little valued his being preferred before her : For ſhe conſidered very 
wiſely the - uncertainty of ſucha purchaſe, and how certain ſhe had been on theother tide to 
draw upon her the revenge and Forces of the King of Spain. Wheretore ſhe in deep wiſdom 
did rather favour the canvaſing for Alanſon 3 judging that it would make much more for her 
ſecurity, that theForces of France ſhould be waſted bootleſly inthe wars of Flanders; that the 
King of Spains Forces ſhould be likewiſe conſumed at the fame time3 and that by the 
almoſt neceſſity of thoſe two Kings going to war with one another, it mult come to an open 
feud between them: Nor did the deſpair, but that the Low-Countries more involved in troub= 
les then ever, the Flemiſh would at laſt have recourſe toher protection 3 that ſhe might then 
draw from thence ſuch advantages as time and occaſion ſhould offer her. When then the 
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Provinces had reſolved to transfer their Goverment upon the Duke of Alanſon, they tailed not 
tochuſe 2 noble Embaſſie out of ſome of their Deputies, to acquaint him with the reſolution 
which they had taken 3 the chief whereof was the Lord Aldegonde. They began their jour- 
ney in Azgrft, and pailing into France found the Duke at Tonrs, where they diſcharged their 
Commiſſion to him. The Duke accepted of his new Dominion : and upon the ſame Conditions 
which he was to obſerve on his part, if he would enjoy it. Which were theſe : | | 

© That the Belgick States choſe Francis of Valois, Duke of Alanſon and of Anjorw, with the 
© uſual preheminencics and titles, for their Prince. That in caſe the Duke ſhould have more 
* ons lawfully begotten than one, rhe States might chuſe which of them they ſhould like beſt 
© for their Prince 3 and that if he ſhould bea Child, they were to appoint him a Governour and * 
* that in the interim they themſelves ſhould adminiſter the Government of the Provinces, That 
<©if the Duke ſhould die without heirs, it ſhould be lawful for the States to chuſe a new Prince. 
© That the Duke ſhould inviolably maintain the Priviledges of the Country, and call together 
* the States-General at lealt once every year 3 in whoſe power it ſhould be howſoever to affem- 
© ble themſelves together upon any needtul occaſion. That the Officcrs of War, Coincellors 
© of State, Governours of Provinces and Towns, ſhould always be choſen by him, with the 
* approbation of the States. That the Duke ſhould retide in the Low-Countries ; and upon a- 
* ny occaſion of going from thence, ſhould leave ſome Nobleman of the Country Governour, 
* with the participation of the States. For what concerned Religion, that the Dukeſhould not 

*© have power to innovate any thing, but ſhould cqually protect both the Catholick and the Re- 
*formed Religion. That Holland and Zealand, in point of Religion and Government, thould 
© continue in their preſent condition 3 ſubmitting notwithſtanding together with the other 
© Provinces unto the Duke, in point of concurring to the neceſſity of Concributions, and in the 
© coyning of monics. That the Duke ſhould procure all help and affiſtance from the King his 
© brother,and from France againlt the common enemics;carrying it fo as the War ſhould be made 
© joyntly between them, yet ſo notwithſtanding as the Low-Countries ſhould not be underfiood 
© to be incorporated into France. And that the Low-Countrics thould furniſh him with 240000 
© pounds a year for neceſſary expences. That all formcr Confederacies ſhould be renewed 3 and 
© that the Duke ſhould not make any new ones, nor treat of any alliance, without the conſent of 
* the States. That all forreign fouldicrs, yea cvcn the French ſhould quit the Country when 
© the States ſhould deſire it. That it any other places of the Country would joyn with the 

- © States. and be under the Duke, they ſhould be comp: chended within the prſent Treaty, That 
* ſuch places as the Duke ſhould take by force, ſhou!d be by him diſpoſed of, with the approbati- 
© onof the States, That if the Dake ſhould fail in the things promiſed and ſwornunto, the 
* States ſhould be underſiood to be free from all ſubjetion. And for what concerned the Arch- 
* duke Mztthias, who was called into the Low-Countries, and had plaid his part fowcll, the 
* Duke and States ſhould give him all convenient ſatisfaction. 

Upon theſe Conditions the Provinces of the Flemiſh Union, agreed to come under the 0- 
bedience of their new Prince, -An obedience notwithſtanding which bore with it ſo much of 
command. as certainly they were much more free than ſubject. In hne, the Duke poſſeſt almioft 
nothing of Principality but the title. Nor could he cxcrciſe any other Authority in the Country, 
then what bclonged to the barc Governour of a Province : to boot that in Holland and Zealand 
the whole Government was to be in the Prince of Orange apart. The King of Spazn quarrelled 
very much with the King of France” for this action» Who ſeeming not to blame it, excuſed 
himſclfnotwithſtanding for the aforeſaid reatons, as not able to hinder it. For as tor the ret 
he conteſſed he very well knew how much the Rebellion of the Hereticks in Flanders, might af- 
filt that which the Hugonots had ſo often raiſed in his own Kingdome of France 3 where 
he ſhould morc ſuſpect their ways than ever: Alznſon his new Principality being proclaimed 
throughout the Provinces of the Flemiſh Union, when their Deputies were returned : the King 
thought it wasno longer time to defer the utmoſt reſentment of his indignation againſt Orange, 
who wasthe framer, and chief contriver of this action.And theretore by his Royal Prociamation 
in print, hedeclared him to be the Author of the troubles in Flanders, the Scducer of thoſe peo- 
ple againit the Church and againſt their Princes and therefore guilty of High Treaſon, both Di- 
vine and Humanc, and tobe a publick Rebelin both thoſe reſpects 3 and that as ſuch a one, he 
deprived him of all Dignitics, Goods and Honours, condemned him to the moſt capital punith- 
ments: and ſet 250co crowns upon his head, to be given to whoſoever ſhould bring him tohim 
either aliveor dead, together with other greater rewards. Orange anſ{wered this Writing, with 
another very long one, in print alſo; and endeavoured therein to jultih e whatſover he had done. 
And for thc better confirmation thereof, made it to be under-written and contirmcd by the State 
of the Provinces : cxagcrating 2gain therein rather in an invective then bemoaning manner, 
the ſame things, which tad been ſo often before both ſaid, written, and printed by him and his 
tollowers, againtt the King, again{i his Miniſters of Scate,and againſt the Spaniſh Nation. 
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The War proceeds on ſeveral ſides with diverſity of ſucceſs, Ferncſe beſiegeth Cambray at a diſtanee 3 
but Alanſon by mighty Forces, ſuccours and ſecures it; Whereupon Ferneſe prevails with the 
IWalloons to give way to the returning of Forreign Forces, The mean while he befiegeth Tourney, 
and takes it, The Archduke Mathias departs, and goes to the. Emperours Court, The Duke of 
Alanſon, the new Prince comes from the Court of England into Flanders. His reception in Ante 
werp. Orange is treacherouſly wounded by a musket ſhot in the face : but the wound proves not 
mortal. The danger which Alanſons French men run thereupon, Fernele is better encouraged by 
the daily increaſe of his Army, He hegirts and takes Odcnarde , and gets many other advantages, 
The Rebels ſtorm thereat, and complain of their new Prince, A Noble combate between the Royaliſts, 
and the Enemy wnder the Walls of Gaunt. Alanſons expected men comes at laſt, The opinion of the 
French Commanders to make the Duke lay the ground-work of his new Principallity upon arms. 
Their Counſel chiefly to ſurpriſe Antwerp. They come to the execution thereof 3 but the ſucceſs is 
not anſwerable. The Confederate Provinces are hereat greatly offended. And though Orange re- 
unites them and Alanſon, yet great difidence is had on both ſides. Alanſon reſolves therefore to return 
to France. And ſoon after his men do the like. By this means Ferneſe's advantages increaſe. Orange 
endeavours again to reconcile the Flemiſh and the French, But in the mean while Alanſon dies : and 


ſoon after Orange. 


HESE were the novelties which Flinders was threatened withal from France, 

But inthe mean while thoſe were no leſs felt, under which the Country alrea- 

dy labouxcd3z and though the Kings Forces were very weak,as were alſo thoſe 

of the cnemy,yet ſuch endeavours were had on both ſides.as fiill ſome atchieve- 

ment, or loſs of importance was had and made by each ot them. The Rebels 

| took Conde, a Town of ſome moment in the Province of Heynarlt towards 

Flanders : But the Royalifis ſuddenly recovered it : and each time that it was taken, it was mi- 

{crably plundercd. The Walloons this mean while continucd their inrodes into the Countries of 

Tournay and Cambray : And the Prince of Parma reſolved to beliege Cambray at large at the 

preſent, till he ſhould have ſufficient Forces to beleaguer it nearer hand. That place gave him 

particular cauſe of jealouſie, out of the aforcſaid reaſons 3 and howſocver, he would have 

been willing to have berctt the French of ſo commodious and advantagious a place «© 
receipt. 

This year thcre was nothing clſe of importance done on this fide Rhine towards the Pro- 
vinces of Brabant and Flanders , but there was ſomewhat done on theother fide which was 
very conſiderable, Ferneſe endeavourcd to advance the Kings attairs by the way of Treaty, as 
wellas of Arms. He had ſecretly drawnover the Count de Berg to the Kings fide, who was 
Orange his Coulin, and Governor of Ghelderland for the States. But Orange diſcovering the 


practiſe, was ſo much the more incenſed, as he leſs lookt for ſuchan action from one ſo near 
allic4 
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allied unto him 3 He madehim be deprived of his Government, and ſought how to trouble 

him divers other wayes. Nor was this of any great conſequence to the Kings affairs, out ot 

any felt-conſideration of the Count 3 for he was not verſt in the military protection, and was 

much more reſpe&ed for his Houſe ſake than for his own Perſonage. Yet it made for the King 

by the acquiſition which he thereby made of his Sons, who were many, and who all proved 

valiant men, and were much imployed in Arms. Another ſuch like buſincſs fell out more Jucki- 

ly to Ferneſe at the ſame time, being of more advantage to the Kings ſervice. The Count of 

Renemberg was Governor of Friefland and of Groninghen tor the States, and he had done them 

very good ſervice in thoſe parts, as you have heard before : But reſolving at laſt to adhere 

unto the Catholick cauſe, and to the King, and being hereupon privately agreed with the 

Prince of Parma, he waited to declare himfelt by ſome a&t of conſequence, which might render 

his merit the greater with the Church and King. Yet could not this be fo cloſely handled, but 

that Orange got ſome incling of it. The States therefore prevented him, making themſelves 

(ure of the Caſtles in Leverden and Harlinghen,which were kept by the Counts ſouldicrs. Wherc- 

fore the Count fearing left they might do the like in Groninghen, reſolved to be beforchand with 
them there, as he luckily was: He made thoſe that ſided with him within the City take up Arms, 

and made fome other of his Followers that were without enter at the ſame time and poſ- 

ſeſfing the Town and Gates, made himſelfe wholly ſure of that City. Orange was much cn* 
raged at this news : He made no delay, but raifing ſuch firength as he could in thoſe parts, 
he ſent the Count of Hollack, away with them to recover Groninghen 3 who fate down before 
it, but rather with a ſlow then ſtrait fiege, by reaſon of divers difficulties which he met witha! 
at the beginning. But his men increating every day, and coming to make Battcrics, the be- 
fegers began to hope better, by reaſon the Kings forces werc ſo ſinall, and fo far off. Martin 

Schink had won great renown in the wars, and more particvlarly on the other fide of Rhine. He 
Was 
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was of Gelders, of no very £xcat family : Quick of wit, and hand; and (ct a one in dan- 
gers, as it might be queltion:d whether he were better acquainted with them, or valued 
them leſs 3 and theretore whether he ſhewed himſelf more cautious, or leſs circumſpe& in his 
military actions. Amidit theſe contrary mixtures, after having paſt through the common de- 
grees of the Miztia, he came to others of better quality. He then having by orders from Fez- 
neſe gathered together ſorne of the Kings Germans who were yet in thoſe parts of Frieſland, and 
alicmblcd a good many of the {:If Frieſland Souldicrs, reſolved to relieve Groninghen, and to that 
purpoſe marchcd thitherward. Holack would not wait this aſſault underneath the City-walls, 
tor tear that at tne ſame time he might be ſee upon by thoſe within the Town. Wheretore 
marching to mcet Scvink , who was fewer in number than he, he endeavourcd to break him, 
at lcait to keep him tron his detignced ſuccour: but he found the contrary for coming to 
batecl, atter a fierce hight, Hollack, was routed, the City freed from the ſiege, and Schink greatly 
rcnowncd tor this action, KRenemberg being hereupon encouraged, marcht towards the Town 
ot Delfeziel; and atter ſome oppoſition took it. He afterwards upon a great encounter rout=- 
ed Hollick, and recovered the Town of Coverden, which a little before was falleninto the 
Statcs hand : And carricd on by one ſucceſs unto another, he belieged Srenwick, a place of im- 
portance, The ycar 1581, was this mean while begun 3 and the Colds being very great, the E- 
nemics cndeavoared divers timcs to rclieve the Town by Ice, and were divers times beaten 

ack. But Collonel Norris, an Engliſh-man,who commanded there in chict, and by whom this 
Relict was chictly managed, having gotten more men, Renemberg, after he had maintained 
the ficge three months, was inforced to riſe, and marcht away in good order with all his Camp. 
Nor was it long atter, whillt purſuing ſuck like actions, and whilſt he raiſed expectation of 
greater, he dycd : to the great grict of the Prince of Parme, who hoped tor great good to 
the Kings {orvice from his hdelity and valour. The Prince made Francis Verdugo. a Spaniard 
Govcrnour of the Kings forces in Frigſlmd ; who was equally good at counſel, and action. 
At which Schizck, was not well pleaſed, who aimed at that placez and he was the more 
oftendcd, tor that he did not look that a ſtranger ſhould be choſen thereinto. Wherefore 
for that and ſome other new occations, he afttera while palt over to the contrary part. Bur 
whillt he continued yet inthe Kings ſervice, he met with another occation of making himfelt 
tamous: For he routed the Enciny who beſieged Geer, doing great exccution upon them, and 
eaking many of their chict Commanders priſoners. Yerdigo this mean while began his Govern= 
ment alſo with good ſucceſs: For he preſently took Embden, a place thereabouts of great mo- 
ment 3 and coming afterwards to grapple with the Enemy, he deteated them, and got there- 
by a notable advantage, But he could not get Newzzel, which he atterwards behieged 3 tor the 
place was zwell guarded within, and opportuncly ſucconred trom without, 

At this time there happened a very confiderable ſurpriſe in tavour of the King on this fide 
the Rhine in Brabant, By intelligence with ſome Catholicks, z1 S:gnor d' Altapenna was pri- 
vatcly brought into the Cafile of Bredz 3 and cntring from thence into the Town, he made 
himfelt wholly maſter of it, and the Princc of Parma placcd a good garriſon there. Orange 
was hereat mightily difplcaſed, tor that Town was his own, wherctore he clicemed the loſs 
to be wholly his. Altapenneby the like intelligence endeavoured afterwards to get by ftcalth 
into San Gertembrrg, and into Henſden \ but hefailed of Both. As the States did likewiſe in 
the ſurpriling ot Baldike, which was cndeavourcd by Fobn Funius Burgomaſter of Antwerp : 
who atterwards in his return took Einawen and Elmonte by ſudden affault, both of ſmall conſe- 
quence, Whilit they proceedcd thus on both ſides of the Rhine, the Prince of Parmz had at 
large beſieged the City of Cambray. He would very willingly, for the atoreſaid reaſons, have 
fatdown bctore it with a Royal ticge, to force it to return to its tormer obedience to the Ring 3 
and the whole Country of the I/alloons joyn'd with him in this defire : but he had not ſuihicient 
Forces. Wherctore the Prince, attcr having infeſted that City with continual incurtions, 
and cndcavourcd {till to bring it to a greater ſcarcity of viduals 3 finally with ſome Forts trom 
a ccrtain place where he might molt molelt it, he was come ſo near it,-as there were already 
great ſcarcity of allncecſtaries in the Town. In former times that City depended who!ly up- 
on the German Empire, but of later times having always ſhewed great attection towards the 
Princes of Flanders, it 2t lait permitted the Emperor Charles the tifth to build a Citadel 
there, that he might keep it fo the better from ever falling into the French mens hands. Ir had 
ſtil! kept in the ſame devotion to the King his Son, Burt in theſe laſt revolts, Signor d' Inſy, 
the Governour thereof, being detirous to adhere unto the Flemiſh Inſurrection, the City was 
likewiſe induccd by him to do the ſame. The Walloon Provinces being afterwards reconciled 
unto the King, the Flcmith Rebels could not provide ſufhciently tor it, by reaſon of the im- 
pedimcnts caulcd by the ſame Walloon Country, lying between thoſe parts which favoured the 
Rebels, and Cambray, The Governour theretore ſeeing it in fo great ſtraits, and being ot the 
famcmind with the Rebels in favouring the Duke of Alanſon, he addreſt himſclt to the ſame 
Duke and earncttly delired ſuccour of him proteſting that otherwiſe the City would ſoon fall 


into Ferneſes hands. The Flemiſh Rebels, and Orange in particular, had likewiſe with great 
| | fervency 
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fervencyintreated the tame of the Duke. Wherefore he thought he muſt by no means loſe 
ſuch an occaſion to bereave Spain of ſuch an advantage, and to turn itto the benefit of France. 
TheDukes deſigne of ſuccouring Cambray, ' together with the hopes of winning it, being 
known in the King his brothers Court, the Nobility ran from almoli all the parts of the King- 
dom at be with him upon ſath an occurrancy. Wherefore the Duke having in a ſhort time 
gathered togethera gallant Army of 12000 foot, and 3 000 horſe, he marched towards Cam- 
bray, to relieveit, and free it from the ſiraits wherein it was. Ferneſe knew he could not 
withſtand ſo powerful a ſirength 3 having ſo few Forces as he could neither incamp himſelf in 
face of the enemy, nor ſufficiently fortitie himſelf about the walls of the City. Wheretore 
forgoing the Forts, he reſolved to retreat. Some ſlight skirmiſhes happened upon this occa- 
ſion between the two Camps 3 and the Country being finally left wholly free to the French, 
the Duke had leaſure to relieve the City, and to furniſh it abundantly with all things neceſſary, 
He himſelf entered thereinto, and being ſolemnly received, he made a large Declaration, 
that he was come into it, asinto a City of the Empire, and that as ſucha one he would keep 
it and defendit : He upon this occaſion took likewiſe the Caſtle of Cambrefis, From hence he 
ſuddenly returned to France; though he was carneſily defired by the Flemiſh Rebels, who 
were now become his Subjeds, to come further into the Country, and make good uſe of 
the ſo many Forces as he now had upon that occaſion. But becauſe they were really tobe e. 
ſteemed rather lent Forces, than any of his own, being haſtily, and tumultuouſly gathered 
together 3 and henot having monies to maintain the Army any longer at that time 3 he could 
not ſatisfie them in their defires, but made ſuch excuſes as wereneceſſary, He aſlured them 
notwithſtanding that he would be ſuddenly with them with good Forces. And that to that 

urpoſe, he would not only uſe all poſſible —_— and induſtry with the King his brother, 

t gohimſclf, ifneed ſhould be, into England, and uſeall other efficacious endeavours with 
his neighbours. | 

Theſe Forces of Alanſons being vaniſhed ſooner than it was believed they would be, the 
Walloons took courage again, and hoped for good ſucceſs. Yet wasthe Prince of Parma very 
much troubled within himſelf, as well by reaſonof his retreatfrom Cambray, as alſo for that 
he verily thought he ſhould never do any thing of conſequence by the ſole helpof thoſe Coun- 
tries who kept loyal to the King. He had upon divers occaſions endeavoured to make this 
known tothoſe who were of greateſt power amongſt the Walloons s and had dexterouſly fug- 
geſted unto them, how much they themſelves ought to defire, notonly for the Kings ſervice, 
but even for the good of their own Country, that the forreign ſouldiers might again return. 
But he could not ſo repreſent rhe neceſhty thereof, but that they had their equal jealoufies : 
for all the Country detired very much to be free of Forreign Forces. The Prince found not 
therefore ſuch a diſpoſition in them thereunto as he defired. The Marquis of Rubays was in 

eat eſteem amongſt the Walloons, as you have often heard. And doubtlefly hedeſerved to 

fo, by reaſon of his bloud, valour, and adherency of friends. The Prince had contracted 
a particular friendſhip and truſt with him : wherefore he reſolved touſe all the means he could 
todraw him over to his opinion offetching back the Forreign Souldiers into Flanders.He there- 
fore took him on day by the hand, andatter a Flemiſh familiarity, joyn'd with a Military Au- 
thority, he ſpake thus unto him, : 

How weak, the Forces are ( moft valiant Sir ) which we have now here in the Kings Service, can= 
not be better known to any thanto your ſelf , who have ſo great a ſhare in the Command thereof, The 
Agreement made with the Walloon Provinces hath certainly been of great advantage to the Kings Af- 
fairs. It is every day ſeen that their Forces can neither be more faithfull nor more valiant : But every 
day likewiſe confirms that which was then feared ; that their forces alone would not be ſufficient to 
carryon the Warre. And to deſcend toparticulars , tell me , IT pray you, What thing of conſequence 
bave we done, ſince the taking of Maſtrick, wherein the Forreign Souldiers did intervene? Have we ever 
been able to take the field with any confider able Army ? or by any ſufficient Siege forced any place of im- 
portance ? rather how+ſhamefully have we been compelled to riſe from before Cambray ? and 
alſo with how much loſs ? The French before our eyes have not only releived the Town , but 
fully taken poſſeſſion thereof : which was the ſtrongeſt out-work, your Countrey had towards their Fron- 
tiers, How much is theunion of the Rebels alſo encouraged by our weakneſs ? Is not their raſh per- 
fidionſneſs come now to the greateſt height ? what more execrable thing could they deviſe to do, than ſa 
affrontedly, and by their own ſole authority to chuſe unto themſelves a new Prince : Then ſince reaſon 
requires that ſuch enormous faults ſhould be puniſhed, and that this cannot be done by the ſole forces 
of the obedient part of the Country, why ſhould it not be thought neceſſary to be done by ſtrangers ? 
Why fhould not the former ſouldiery be ſuffered to return again, and an Army be thereby made which may 
be worthy of oxr King , worthy of the Cauſewhich he maintains , and by which this ftill renew- 
ang Hidra of Rebellion may be tamed ? When this wicked Monſter ſhall be correed , and Peace 
and Loyalty ſhall be every where eſtabliſhed throughout the Country , it is not to be doubted 
but that the King will preſently of bis own accord remove all forreign ſouldiers , and leave the 
Crftody of the Country to their own Militia, And thizs when the Kings forces ſhall be returned hi- 

there 
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ther in their former vigour, how great ſhall onr advantages be together with his ? Then, when we with 2 
flouriſpiag Army ſhall be able t b: Miajters of the field, ftorm all places, win all battels, and compaſs 
all our defires , I, who am the Commander in chief, and. yo who next to me h.rve the chiefejt Come 
mand, what ſhall our ſhare of glory be in all theſe ſucceſſes £ what rewards are not we to expedt fron: 
the Kings bounty and goodneſs ? and how triumphant ſhall we be in the Chrrch by ſuppreſſing Here” 
fre ? Ont of all theſe conſiderations, Sir, I moſt heartily deſire you, that you will be pleaſed particular- 
ly to interpoſe yaur endeavours, and your Authority where need ſhall require it, that the forreign ſoul- 
diery may return hither again with the good will of the obedient Party, Tour de{ert was certainly 
bighly valued by the King, rwhen you reconciled your Provinces to his Royal Crown but bow much 
will it now be increaſed ? and how glorious ſh4ll I make it appear? And I already yawn my faith unto 
you, that if' this may be d1me, the King ſhall acknowledge it chiefly to be your work, for what remains, 
you know the friendſhip that T have promiſed you : which you mzy be ſure ſhall be inviol1bly obſerved by 
me: in fine, either I ſhall be of no power inthis Government, or your part therein next mine own ſhall 
be the greateſt, 

Reb.iys was much moved at theſe words, He thought himſelf too much obliged by the con- 
ftidence which the Prince ſfecnicd to put in him 3 and hc defired to fignalize himfelt as much 
as he could in the Kings ſervice. He confidered morcover that the ſervice of the Walloon 
Countrics was ſuthcicntly joyncd to his good, lince1t they would not adrnit the company of for- 
raigncrs who were their tricnds, thcy ran hazard of being inflaved by their encmies, who were 
likewiſe forreigners 3 or under the liz of ther own Flemith Hereticks, or that of their Chief 
tain Or.zngez whoſe chick cnd was to abafe the Nobility, and by the tavour of the multi- 

' Tude to build up a Tyranay to himiclt, Wheretore wholly inflaracd, both with devotion to 
the King, and affection to the Prince, Ruvays anfwercd him in refyJute terms, that he would 
do all that lay in him, to ctte&t the Prince his detire. Rwubays being won, it was not hard for 
Fernefe to draw the rclt to be of the ſame mind, who were the chieteſt either amongſt the No= 
bles, Ecclchafticks, or Commonalty. So as the buſineſs was ſuddenly ſo well carried on by all 
ſides, as the Walloon Provinces initcad of hindring it, rcfolvcd to tacilicate it as niuch as they 
could 3 and not only to give way tor the return of the Forreign Militia, but by a particular pCr= 
ſon of their own, to dclire it of the King. The Flemiſh Rebels were by this timecome to the 
proclaiming, of their new Prince, To which purpoſe a General aſſembly kcing called in the 
Hagne, the hxli by a Jong writing in Print, Dcclarcd, That the King of Spain had forteited his 
Soveraignity over thoſe Provinccs, and lirictly commanded that no further obedience ſhould 
be given him. And the rcaſons which they alleadged tor this were, Becauſe he went a- 
bout tooppreſs the pcop!z in their conſcienccs, and by open force to violate their priviledges. 
Then the Aficmbly being fully intormed of all that their Deputics had refolved in France with 
the Duke of A4!anſon, they publickly gave out that he was now their Prince, and rcfolved to re- 
ceive him, and acknowledge him as ſuch a one with all greateli ſolemnity, And being ſtill 
fuller of hopes. by rcaſon of thoſe advantages which Alanſon had ſo luckily atchieved by the re- 
lieving of Cambray, and taking of Cambreſis, they did verily believe that he would very ſpec- 
dily ſend the pcople that he had promiſed, and would come quickly himſelf to take poſſeſ- 
fion of his new States. They notwithlianding did much folicite him to hafien them both. 
But he ſaid, that he muſt needs tirit go into England to ſpeak with the Queen, and that the 
Queen her {cit did much defire that he ſhould do o. And indced it was true: For ſhe 
did dcfize to engage him ſtill more and more in the revolts of Flanders, forthe aforeſaid rea« 
ſons. And ſhe carricd the butineſs on with ſuch cunning, as the ted him with hopes that 
ſhe would marry him. Which hopes were notwithſtanding judg.cd o be but vain, by reaſon of 
the incquality of their ages3 he being very young, and ihcalready inclining to old age. Morc- 
over cvcry one knew, that when ſhe was of a fitter age tor marriage, the being ofa Maſculine 
ſpirit, and very defirous to govern, had always retuſcd to take any tor a Companion into her 
bed. for that ſhe would have no Companion in her Princely government. But howſoever the 
Duke was not difpleaſed with this deceit 3 tor he turn'd it to his advantage with the Flemiſh, 
by making his expcctation the greater amongli them, and by giving the greater credit to his 
Forces. Which provcd notwithlianding {o weak, as he could not as then ſcead any confiderable 
ſixcngth to the Rebels. ; 

W herctore Ferneſe having this advantage, and encouraged the more by the ſpeedy re- 
turn which the forrcign Forccs were to make, he rcfolved to beliege Tournay, wherein the 
obcdient Provinces joyned fully with him. The City of Tozrnay, togcther with the Country 
of Toxyneſis, hath a particular Government of its own 3 which was then adminilſtred by the 
Prince of Efpenoy, who adhered to the Flemiſh Union. Ir lies upon the Gallican fide of the 
Province of Flanders : wheretorethe IYalloons deſired very much to take it, fo to reunire that 
tract of ground which joyns upon their Country, tots allegiance to the King, The Prince of 
Eſpenoy was not at this time in Toztrnay : but his wite Marza de La Lazgne was thcre 3 a woman of 
grcat ſpirit, and who pertormcd in this Siege (as thall be thewn ) whatſoever could be exvected 
trom her husband. Tornay may be numbred amongtt the noblclt Cities of Flanders, as well 
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for its ancient foundation. as for being amply furnithed both with people, trafhck. and edi- 
ficcs. It is every where ſurrounded with fruitful and pleaſant helds 3 and through the 
midit of it, undcr divers bridges runs the Scheld, a River which begins there to ennoble it 
{elf, not being well navigable before. WHilf chis City was under the Engliſh, in the time of 
Henry the Eighth they built a good Caſtle there,eſtecmed firong in that Age, but not to become 
pared to the latter Royal Fortifcations : It is only flanked with Towers, after the old faſhion 
and the ancient walls of the City have the ſame imperfection, yet theſe arein fome parts helped 
by Ravelins raiſed after the modern faſhion. On the lower iide, the Scyeld joyns tothe Ditch, 
which on the upper tide is wholly drv. In lieu of «he Prince of Eſpenoy, il Signor a* Etrael, his 
Lientenant, governed the City at rbis time 3 but he had bur a ſmall Garriſon in the Town; 
for Eſpenoy being butie with the Prince of Or.2nge about ſome other imployment, had carried a- 
way with him many Souldiers who formerly belonged to that Garriſon. But the Inhabitants, 
who were for the moſt part Hereticks, ſupplycd the defect of the Garriſon , who were there- 
fore ſo bitter againſtthe Rings party, as they could not appear more alienate trom the one, nor 
more afftctionate to the other : They had unarm'd the Catholicks, as not conhiding in them ; 
and in all other demonſirations ſhewed themſelves ready to ftand upon their detence. On the 
other ſide, Ferneſe was not ignorant how weak they were within and how {tnall hopes they had 
to be relieved from without. Wherefore without any longer delay he marched with his Army, 
and about the beginning of Ofiober drew near to Toxynay, and began to order his Quar- 
ters. His Camp was not then very great, but he hopcd to have it {pcedily ingro?t by ſome 
Germans, which by his dirc&ijons were raifing in thoſe parts near Flanders, And the Abbot of 
St. Fedafto being ſent from the I/allooms into Spain, to ſollicite the King to fend ſome new Forces 
again, as ſoon as might be, into Flanders from Spain ard Italy 3 Fernefe was in great expeAation 
of having ſhortly one of the moti flouriſhing Armies that was ever ſeen 1n thoſe Provin- 
ccs. Having then ordercd his affairs, and ſecured his quarters, the Officers of the Army 
conſulted on which fide they ought to make their batterics : Theopinion was, that they ſhould 
play upon one of the longeti and worſt flankt Curtains on that fide where the Ditch was 
dry. This ſpace lay between two gatcs, the one called S. Martins, the other Valentiennes, A 
good Rayclin was thruſt out for the defence of the tormer, and a great Platform ſtood over 
the other, Yet theſe two Detences, were ſo far from one another, and the Curtain which ran 
betwixt them bowed {> far outward, as neither could the one defend, nor yet fee the other. 
Wherefore to make good this defect, there was a great Cavallier of Earth raiſed about the 
midfi of the Curtain. But howſoever all that fide was fo impertect, as the Prince of Parms 
judged it moſt advantagious tor him, and therefore turned the tirength of his tiege upon it, 
The Kings men coming betore it with their wonted Trenches, they began to plant three Battes 
ries, to deprive the beficged of the three aforcſaid Defences. They within were not wanting 
this mean while on their parts. They with frequent ſhooting annoyed thoſe without, from the 
aforcſaid Works 3 and oppoſed themſelves unto them n=arer hand by ftout S2llies, though they 
were ſparing therein by reaſon of the paucity of their Souldiers. The Princeſs of Efpenoy 
with great gallantry did her felt encourage them 3 and with incredible vigilancy performing all 
the manlike actions which her husband could have done, exhorted ſome, intreated other ſome, 
uſcd ſometimes threats, ſometimes a more moderate power 3 the her ſelf did ſometimes execute 
her own orders and in tine ſhe omitted not any thing which might make tor the ſuſtaining of 
the ſiege. On the other fide Ferneſe, having his eyc every where, and playing himſelf alſo the 
part of a private Souldicr more than of a Commander, did continually foll:cite all the Works, 
even the furtheſt off, that he might come the ſooner to thoſe that were nearer hand.So as within 
a few daycs the Trenches were lo far advanced, as they might come to the Batteries, upon each 
of which were many Piccesof great Canon placed, and they began to thunder apace upon the 
Enemies works. The Kings men were not long in talling into the Ditch 3 the which being 
dry, they might the more cafily come to the wall, and by cheir Mathooks and Mines the ſooner 
throw it down» Yct thoſe within were not at all diſcouraged; but with inceflant labour both by 
day and night, repaired the wall where it was moſt needtul, and prepared tor every other paR of 
grcateſtdanger. The Sicge paſt on quictly ſome daves amidfi theſe leſs noiſctul endeavours, But 
the Kings men renewing thcir batterics morc hotly than ever, as alſo their works in the Ditch, 
they made ſuch breaches in the wall, as they thought they might by afaule make themſelves 
maſters of it: wherctore with a great deal of courage and alacrity they prepared for it, The 
befieged were no Ic{s couragious, no no leſs reſolute to detend themſelves. Great therefore was 
the ticxce and bloody Conflict, when they came to it. Many of the beſt of both ſides were ſlain 
and Fortune ſmiling alternately, ſometimes on this, ſometimes on that fide, their hopes did ac- 
cordingly vary. In the very heatof the tight the Princeſs ſhewed miraculous courage 3 and 
throwing her felt where the danger was greateſt. 
Am not T here ( (aid the) my ſelf £ Do not I here in mine own perſon repreſent the Prince my Hasband? 
T am no leſs ready than he to deſpiſe death, that I may as we all ought, be ſerviceable to the Country, Let 
us therefore reſolve, my ſoldiers, rather to loſe cur lives then our ſtation : Let us undauntedly make it good, 
as 
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as we have done hitherto, The Enemy muft at Laſt yield : And the winning of this Bittel, will ſecure the 
like ſucceſs wnto 1s in all others, 

Shc accompanied theſc her words with noleſs manlike actions 3 tor thruſting her ſelf into the 
crowd, whillt the either fought her felt, or incouraged others to tight, ſhe was wounded in 
the Arm, The Detendants tij]}l more ſer on tire by fuchan Example, continued making fo 
ſtout refiſtance, 2s the Royalitts were at att torced to give over, and retreated withthe loſs of 
many of their men. Bctidcs many Captains and other Officers, the Count B:gzw7i, the Sig- 
nor de Gloine, and de Bours, pcritht in this aflaultz and the Marquis of Barzmbone, Fohn Ba- 
tifta 4i Monte, Signor di: Montigni, and the Baron of Begli were wounded. From the very be- 
ginning of this Stege, the Duke ot Alanſon, who was then in England, had encouraged the bc- 
tzeped. and afſircd them that he would undoubtedly ſoon relieve them, either by coming to them 
himfelf in peſon, or by ſending ſuccour. Wheretore they berook themſelves the more 
boldly tc this dctence. Orange had ted them withthe like hopes3 and more then all others 
their own Governour Eſpenoy, Bur ſceing that there came no men trom Alanſon, and that 
the Ficmith Rebels did nothing to relieve them, their tormer vigour leffened with their hopes. 
Yet was not the Princeſs wanting in keeping their hopes alive as much as ſhe was able, 
And Etrael the Licutenant did the like. And fomedays atter the affault, Collonz] Preſton. a 
Scotchman, forcing his way through fome German Companies of the Kings Camp, got with 
ſomc korle into the City 3 the bctieged were 2t tirft ſomewhat inheartned by this ſucecfs3 hops» 
ing that aftcr this ſtall rclict ſome greater would {hortly appear : But when they underſtood 
by Preſton, that there was no tidings heard any where of the coming of any Frenchinto Flan- 
ders, and that there was no appearance of any ſuccour trom the Flemith, the beticged loſt all 
hop cs of bcing turthcr able to continue their defence. The City of a large circuit 3 the men 
in pay but tew in numbcr3 nor were the Inhabitants ſo many as were any ways able to ſupply 
all ncceflafy occurrences : belides, many of both forts were periſhed in the actions 3 and 
they began alrcady within the Town to have ſcarcity of many thjngs. On the contrary 
the Kings Can:p was increaſed by Germans, And Ferneſe encouraged by his expcctation of hay= 
ing more men fpecdily trom Bzrgony, as alſo from Spain and Italy, renewed all fuch works as 
wcre neceſſary tor the taking of the City, and ſpecdy reducing it to the Kings obedience, There 
were notwithſtanding ſome amongſt the beficged, who blinded with rage, and defirousto con- 
found the private with the publick evils, would have had them {tand it out till the laſt 
gaſp: but at lati the more advifcd Conncils prevailed. For the City having no hopes of ſuc=- 
cour, they forefaw it would be taken by torce, and like Maſtrick, plundered, and put to hire 
and ſword. Thcy thereture thought of a Parlcy, wherein they might have the beſt conditions 
they could gct. The Princcfs was a kin to the chictelt of the Kings Camp particularly to the 
Marquis of Rubays, Wherefore ſhe by their means agreed to ſurrender up, the City upon 
fich conditions. as more honourablc could not well be had. The Town was ſurrendred the laſt 
day fave onc of November and the conditions were theſe, 

That the City ſhould receive a fill pardon from the King, That the Citizens ſhoald return to the true 
obedtence of the Church and King. That thoſe who would not live after the Catholick, profeſſion, might 
enjoy their goods any where out of the Country. That the Souldiers ſhould be ſuffered to march out with 
their Arms, bazgage, and Colours flying, That the City ſhould pay 20000 pound to keep it from being 
ſackt, Ard that the Princeſs of F.\penoy might be ſuffered to go freely whether ſhe pleaſed with all her 
wealth, goods, {ubliance and f.mily, 

Thus was 7owrnoy yiclded 3 and the Princeſs at her coming torth, was received with ſuch 
applauſe in the Kings Camp, as it might be judged the came torth not as Conquered, but as 
Conquereſs, The news this mean while continued that the Duke of Alanſon would be quickly 
in Flanders; and that without rcturning to France, he would come directly trom England, and 
lard in Zeatznd, The Archduke Mathias had till this time kept in the Low-Countries, and 
2gitatcd with many hopes, could never tix upon any. From the beginning he could not be 
Govcrnour thcre by the Kings approbation. He had enjoy'd nothing but likelihoods in the 
Rebels Governnzent 3 and nothing but the Title in the mannagement of the Militia : yet he 
thought he mcritcd by ſuffering. Wherctore diſcovering the Rebels reſolution of changing 
Prince, he flattcrcd himfelf mainly upon that occaſion, with new and ardent hopes. He omit= 
ted not to make thoſe things be ſuggeſted which might make moli for his advantage: and 
particularly his Aultrian bloud of Germany, which for fo many years, and with ſuch faris- 
tation to the people had governed Flanders, But being but little liftened unto, and lefs con- 
ſidercd, and attcrwards excluded out of all, he was fain to be content, -and to return to his 
friends, and former condition in Germany. When theretore it was noited that Alaznfon was in 
England, and that he would be ſpeedily in Flanders, Mathias tarrycd no longer, but going 
by Crzllen, paſt over the Rhine, and returned to His uſual abode in the Emperours Court. 
This year cnded with his departure, and with the Signior 4 Altapenna's endeavour to ſurpriſe | 
Bergen ap Zome , which Town he was very near ſurpriſing: tor he and his men had already 
won one Gate, and wcrc begun to get more inward; when the Garrifon betaking themſclyes to 
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their Arms, and the people flocking from all parts, the Royaliſts were forced to go out: 
many of them being ſlain, and many wounded. In the beginning of the year 1582. Ccrtain 
news was brought to Flanders at laſt, that the Duke of Alanſon was departed from England, 
with intention of landing in Zealand, After having beenentertained many days, with much 
feaſting and honourable treatment, he went from London, and within three days came to 
Fluſhing. The Queen made bim beattended with a great Fleet of her [hips, which were com- 
manded by Charls Howard Lord Admiral of England.and would have him waited upon by divers 
of the chicfeſt Lords of her Kingdom 3 amongit which was the Earl of Leiceſter, who was than 
in great Authority and favour with her. When Alanſon was come to Fliſhing, he was rc- 
ceived by Orange, Eſpenoy, and a greet many other perſonages of quality, who were come thi- 
ther to that purpoſe. They brought him from thence to Midleburg, where ſtaying a few 
days, he came to Antwerp attended by above 50Flemiſh ſhips gloriouſly trimed 3 he landed 
upon the banks of Scheld, ncar the Citadel, and was met with an incredible applauſe, and 
concourſe of people. After the wonted ceremonies of interchangeable oaths, he centred on 
horſeback into the City, which was every were ſet out with triumphant Arches, and other 
publick demonſtrations of joy for hisarrival, Alanſon being thus brought into his new Princi- 
pality, it wasnot long ere he began to know that hardly was the appearances or ſhadow therc- 
of left unto him. On the other fide, the Flemiſh began quickly to comprehend that he had 
brought with him nothing but the outſide of vain hopes, and of ſpecious titles, He could not 
obtain any Forces of conſequence trom the King his brother 3 and from the Qucen of England 
ſuch and ſo many only, as by his means the Dominion of thoſe Countries might rather be ta- 
ken from the King of Spain,than enjoyed by himſelf, Wheretore the heat of that firlt welcome 
quickly cooled 3 and the Inhabitants of Antwerp began to take ſome diltaſtc at the Duke in 
point of Religion. The Hereticks were alrcrdy fo prevalent there, as but very little ſhare of 
exercile remained for the Catholicksz who had recourſe unto the Duke to remedy the oppre(- 
fion which they received. On the contrary, the others endeavoured by all means to continue 
their advantages : and though ſome ſatisfactions was at alt given to the Catholicks, yet were 
not they therewithal quietcd, nor did the Hercticks on their fide {cem to be fatisfied. 
But an untoward accident which happened not long after, had likely to have given himan ill- 
tavourcd welcome, and to have indangered his life» Which was this, A young Spaniard of 
nican birth in Biſcay, having reſolved to kill Orange, and taking both timc and place fitting for 
his purpoſe in Orange his own houſe diſcharg'd a musket in his face, and woundcd him fo as at 
the firlt he was thought to be dead. The noiſe being heard, many haſted thither, and aſtoniſh- 
cd at the ſpectacle, without further ado ſlew the offender. The news of this flew ſuddenly from 
the houſe to the Piazza, and fromthe Piazza to cvery leaſt corner of the City. Nor is it to be 
{id- what a commotion it cauſed amongſt the people. Every oneran with anxiety from one 
place to another to know the truth thereof 3 and lamentingone another, as if not only the 
Father of the Country, but even the Father of every particular Family had been flain, they 
bewailed the privatc and publick misfortune which they thought had betaln them. In this a- 
Sitation it was whiſpered that the French had been the authors of this miſdeed, that they might 
Tid their hands of Orange , and thereby make the Duke of Alanſons Authority the morc 
free. The baſer ſort of people turning the commiſicration into tury, ran head long to Alan- 
ſons houſe intending to kill all the French that they thould tind there, and peradventure not 
to ſpare his own perſon. In this interim the hrſi tear was {ciſcd in Orange his houſe, tor tho 
wound being ſearched, was found not to bemiortal : the bullet had only paſt through both his 
cheeks, beaten out ſome of his teeth, and occationed the loſs of much blood, which tor a while 
hindred his ſpeech. But when he knewit was a Spaniard who had ſhot him, and heard what 
danger the Frcnch were in, and even Alanſon himfclt., he writ fome Tickets with his own hand, 
and ſentabroad divers in his own name, who clearcd the butinefs, and treed the multitude ot 
their ſuſpitions. When all tumults were ceaſed, they tell to {carch into the tact, that they might 
make the juſter reſentment. The moſt conimon opinion was, that :the Biſcayard to gain the 
fine that was ſet by the Kings Proclamation upon Orange his head, and out of hopcs of greater 
rewards, had raſhly reſolved to undertake the butineſs. On Zaſpar Annaſtro, a Spaniſh Mcrchant 
had a ſhare therein, but he was broken, and therefore gone from Antwerp, And one Antony Venero, 
and a Votary of St Dominicks called Antony Timmermanno were put to dcath, and cruclly torn in 
pieces as compliccs in the miſdecd. 

This accident cauſcd a great commotion in the Contcderare Provinces : And the Prince of 
Parma hoping that thereby ſome advantage might reſult to the Kings affairs, was not fail- 
ing onhis behalf todo what was fitteſt upon that ocation, But Orange being quickly out of dan- 
gcr, and afterwards pcric&ly cured, all tear ceaſed amongti the Rehels, and they continued 
more firm than cver in their former reſolutions. Whilti theſe things palt thus in Antwerp, 
the Forces of both fides were not idle, though they did but little. - Verdugo had made fome 
turthcr proccedings on the other ſide of the Rhine, and had taken foine Towns in Frieſland, and 
Mm the parts thercabouts, And on the contrary. the Statcs had better ſecured the Towns 
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of greater importance, and firovc to preſerve thoſe advantages which tncy had got on that 
fiide. And they got one advantage. of great moment at that time, by the taxing of Schink 
prifoner as he returned from Germany, being ſent thither by Fernefe to raiſe more Horſe, On 
this fide the Rhine, they had at unawares afſaulted the Town of Ali with ſome of their men, 
and taken it, And the Walbons have done the ſame to Gaeſheck, a Town not tar diftant from the 
other, But this mean while Ferneſe growing ttronger in men, and yet more ltrong in hopes 
after the ſucceſs of Towurnay, and after the accident which had betallen Orange, reſolved to 
bclicge Odenard, one of the beti efteem'd Towns in the Province of Flanders, both for its fi- 
tuation, traffick, and people. Odenard lies upon the Scheld, almolt in the mid-way between 
Tournay and Gaunt, It is begirt with 2 good Wall, and the Wall with a large Ditch: within 
the Walls itis furniſht with good Platforms 3 but it hath never a Royal Bulwark without, and 
therctore it is imperfecly fortified every where: It hath on one fide an eminent Riſe, which 
commands the whole Town. Fernefe incamped himſelf before it 3 but firſt he ſeemed as if he 
would bclicge Menine, fo to draw the greater number of the Enemy thither, and that Oden- 
ard might thereby be the more weakned. And the effect did correſpend with the defign : For 
there were not lett above 500 Souldicrs in Ozenard, but under a very gallant Commander, 
called Frederick, Borch 3 as he together with the Garriſon made it appear to the very end of the 
Siege. The Kings Army having taken up their Quarters, Ferneſe-quickly poſſeli the Riſe, and 
from thence began to play upon the Town with his Canon : he then came to the worzing of 
Trenches, and preparing of Batteries. The Prince was defirous to {pare as much as might bc 
the Blood which is uſually thed 1n affaultsz wheretore the intention was to make a leſs bloody, 
but more ſecure Siege. Yet a great breach being made in a Ravelin which tenzed the Gate, they 
made an Aſſault 3 but the event proved not fortunate : Fora Bridge which was to ſerve for 
paſſage over the Ditch, and foto get upon the Breach, not being ſo long as was requitite, was 
with grcat diſorder thrown down 3; and thoſe within made ſuch reſiſtance, as the Royalitts 
wcre torced togive over the attempt, Wherefore Ferneſe was the more contirmed inhis for- 
mer opinion of proceeding with greater caution, and in lieu of Affaults to uſe the Pick-axe 
and Mincs, This Siege did very much vex the Flemiſh Rebels: wherefore muſicring a confi- 
derable ftrength of Foot, which were almoſt all of them Engliſh and Scots, under Collonel Nor- 
ris and Collonel Seaton, together with a number of Rutters, they ſent them into the Province 
of Flanders, and diſpoſed of them about Gawnt, intending to adde thereunto, and to endea- 
vour the freeing of Odenard, But Ferneſes Forces being likewiſe increaſed by Germans and 
Il alloons, and expected the aforenamed others, he tortitied himſelf fo well on that fide, as the 
Enemy could never bring in any the leaſt tuccour into the Town. This mean while a Mutiny 
hapned in the Kings Camp tor want of Pay, amongſt ſome of the Germans 3 and the Enemy 
both within and without hoped to reap ſome advantage thereby. But the Mutiny being in a 
few daics quictcd, and the Prince having by the puniſhment of ſome made the reſt more obedi- 
cnt, the Enemy deſpaircd of holding out longer. The Siege laſted notwithſtanding from the 
beginning of April till almoſt the end of Fznez And the Town was ſurrendred upon ſuch Con- 
ditions, as the Garriſon marched out honourably, and the Townſmen were contented. Soon 
attcr the Royaliſts took Lira alſo, a great Town in the bowels of Brabant, not many hours 
maxch from Antwerp, and therctore very proper to annoy that City. There was in It, a- 
mongft others, Captain William Simple, a Scotch-man, with his Foot-Company of the ſame 
Nation. Simple holding ſccrct intelligence with Altapenna, he under ſome other colourablec 
\ pretence brought him in by night, and driving out the reti of che Flemith garriſon, put the Town 
into the hands of the Royalitis.The Flenuith ſceing theſe continual loſſes,not any atlittance appear- 
ing as yct from Alanſon, and not being very well fatished with him before his coming to 
Flanders, they could no longer forbcar breaking torth into ſharp and fpitcfull ſpeeches againlt 
him. 
IWhere are ( faid they } theſe ſo many promiſed Forces ? where the Armies which would ſuddenly 
Full from France down into Flanders ? and where the helps which (hould alſo come from England ? 
That upon theſe aſſured hopes theFlemith had choſen, declared, and received him for their Prince, and 
that in lieu thereof what bad be brought them ſave only vain Titles, and all other vain Appear 
ances ? That his ſo many in vain reiterated promiſes were every day renewed by him , but no per- 
formance ſeen, That this mean while their loſſes were ſtill increaſed , and conſequently the Ene= 
mies atchievements. That by the taking of Tourny , the Prince of Parma ha4 gotten the whole 
Country of the Walloons into his hands. That from Odenard he might go even to th:wals of Gannt, 
and from Lira to the wals of Antwerp. That his Army was already ingroſt with Germans 3 that be 
expecied Recruits from Burgony, and ſoon after from Spain and Italy : So 15 now how did Flanders 
ſwarm with Forreigners ? and in what danger were the chiefeſt Cities of the Flemiſh Union ? That their 
new Princes ſuccours would come juſt then, when they ſhould make not the ffrength, but the ſcorn of his new 
Principality the greater. 

Theſe and the like Complaints did the Flemiſh make againſt 414nfon and the French, Not 


did they ſpare Orange himſelt, complaining that under pretence of procuring the publikc 
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fclicity of the Country, he had rather minded his own private aavantages. He was not igno= 
rant of theſe the pailions of the Commonaltyz bat knowing very well how to maxe uſ- of 
them, he was not offend<d that thervulgar thould vent them 3 and maintaining ſuch corre(- 
pondcncy as was necdful with the graver fort, and minding with them the carrying on of the 
common defigns, he flackncd not a whit from his fervency in advancing Alanſons affairs. When 
the tirit Ceremonics of thenew Principality were ended in Antwerp, ALnſon patt by Sea with 
Orange into the Provinceof Flanders, and made his ſolemn entry nrtt into Bruges, and then in- 
to Gaunt, Here they fiayed, expecting the Forces which were to come trom without, and to 
rcinforce thoſe that were within, * Thoſe Souldiers which wer? firlt ſent to ſuccour Ofer- 
ard, were now almoſt within fight of Gaunt. But Ferneſe being paſt trom hopes to maniteft 
ctte&s, had received the Militia which was'expectcd trom tfartheli abroad 53 wiich confifted of 
two Brigadocs of Spanitiz Foot , under the Camp-maſtcrs Chriſtopher Mzdrgone , and Peter 
Paze 3 and of two other Italian Brigadoes, under the Camp-malicrs Camilo dz Marcveſi de! 
Monte, and Mario Cardoine 3 together with many Troops of Horſe of both thoſe Countrics, 
He then dclaycd no longer 3 but picking 6000 Foot and 2000 Horle out of the Army, he went 
to tind out the Enemy. His Quarters were (as hath hcen faid)) near the walls of Gaznt 
ina Village wcll intrenched. At tixlt the Enemy ſeemed not to refuſe battelz they drew out 
in good order, but went not far from their Trenches. nor from the ſhelter of the walls of the 
City which wcre well furniſht with Artillery, Yer did not the Royalifts ccaſe advanc- 
ing, but skirmiſht with the Enemy 3 hoping that as the skirmilh thowuld grow hot, thcy might 
be brought toa full battc!, Butthe Enemy making valiant refittance, and yet loth to lole his 
advantage, kepr {till in good order, till at latt they reſolved to draw nearer to the walls of 
Gannt, as to a-place of more ſafety. The Kings men advancing charged the Enemy very 
ticrcely : and they, facing about, and ſuſtaining the Charge with theic Horſe, retreated very 
valiantly and in good order to where thcy would be. Alznfon and Oranze that ſtood upon the 
walls looking upon this a&ion, and encouraging their men without, and affiſting them with 
the Artillery from within, they made their Retrcat the more noble, and the more ſecure, 
This Combat lalied many hours, being much more thena bare skirmiſh, and much leſs then a 
joyn'd Battcl, The Kings men loſt molt 3 and of the Traliians, Ferrante, Gonzagz was in par=- 
ticular grievouſly wounded. Of theenemics, amongſt others, Monſieur de Sanſovel and Mon- 
ficur de Rochepot won great praiſe 3 both of them being French Gentlemen that were-cbme 
with Alanſon, The Enemy bcing retrcatcd. Ferneſe did tor a while keephis men 1n good order, 
that he might to their faces tax the enemy for retuling battel all that day, and challenge 
them to it again : But ſecing they did not fiir, he reſolved at laſt to retreat alſo, and to bethink 
himſclf of ſomewhat clſe. *T'was ſaid that thoſe Forccs which were to come trom France into 
Flanders to ſerve Alanſon, were a gatheringup about Cambray, Fernzſe theretore turn'd his men 
thitherward to oppolc them - Put undertianding afterwards that the ſaid Frency were refolved 
to enter by Dunkzrk, he being more at liberty, begirt the Catile of Cambreſis and tookit, He 
then threatned to belicge Cambray, but they were only threats : For winter now drawing on, 
hindrcd him from proſccuting his defign3 and morcover neceflity called upon hitn to oppoſe 
the Encmy elſewhere z and who ſccing Ferneſe (o far oft, and hoping thereby to reap fome ad- 
vantage, aſſaulted and took Caevbeck in Brabant, and ſoon after they likewiſe took the Town of 
Mega upon the Mauſe. But Ferneſe returning ſpecdily upon them, he retook Gaesbech, took 
Nienove, and fecurcd Lirz, which was in ſoc danger, Verdugo this mean wiite contizucd mak- 
ing further progreſs of the other tide the Rhine: He had tryed the Town of Lochen, and had 
laid ſome moncths about it 3 but not bcing able to get the Town by ſiege, he caiily took Stenwick 
afterwards by ſurpriſe. On the contrary, the Enemy had ſtormed the Town ot Hzſſelt, fituat- 
cd upon the Kiver Haa, and much advantaged their aftairs on that fide. But the waole body 
of both Armics was rcduced to this fide the Rhine : And now atter {0 long expectation, Alan- 
ſons men were come. Thcy were not in all above 3oco Switzers Foot, 2500 French Foot, 
and 1cco French Horſe. Thcir Leaders had brought them into Flanders by the way ot Den- 
kirk: And bccauſe wintcr was alrcady begun, *twas fittcr thinking of putting them into 
garriſons, then of drawing them into the field, The chict Commander was the Duke of 
Mompenfrere, a Prince of the blood-royalz and with him was the Marſhal Biroun a very gallant 
_ Gentleman, and who was highly efteemed throughout all Frarcetor his valour in war. Thc 
men were diliributcd to winter in Dunkirk, in Newport, in Ojtend, tm Bruzes, in Dixmund, and 
in Terramonde, and in ſome other part of the Country of Vas 3 all which were garriſons with- 
in the Province of tnders. Alanſon having been ſolemnly received in Bruges and in Garnt, 
was come to Antwerp. Hcre all the other French Commanders that were newly come, ftaid 
with him. But when they ſaw how little account was madeot Alanſon, that he hardly enjoyed 
the bare title of Sovcraignity, that the Government was wholly in Orange his hands that the 
Flemiſh did alrcady diſcover themſelves not very wcll mindcd towards the French, and that in 
eticct they did not pay the Duke the monies which they promiſed him tor the maintenance 
of his men, nor did add {i.chof men of thcir own as were necdtul to his: It 1s not tobe _ 
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pref: how much the Marthal, amongft others, frettcd within himſelf, as alſo did the other Cum- 
jmmanders that were come with him. Thoſe who were of beſt cfteem with the Duke. and who 
were come firft in with him, were likewile {-atible of the ſame ſhame and anger, infomuch 
as ſome ot the torwardeſt of them could no longer contain themſelves; Entring then 
into a very ſecret conſultation, th. y refolvcd to perſwade the Duke to ground his new Princi- 
pality upon Arms, {nce the other tr orm of excrciting it, which was preſcribed him, was alto- 
gether vain and unworthy. Moufrear de Fervacyes. a Gentleman of a VEry Noble farnily, very 
diſcrect, and fiout, and who during tae Civil wars of France was alſo made Marſhal of that 
Crown, was in great tavour with the Duke, This man catily arrogating unto himſclt the chick 
place in this detign, took zpon bin the care of propounding it to the Duke and taking a fit- 
time ſpake thus unto him, 

How much (moſt gracious Sir!) had we, who have the honour 19 enjoy the prime places in your 

Highneſs bis ſervice, r:ther never bave come into Flanders, then in coming hithey find the Royal 
bload of France ſo much vikified ? conſider, Sir , your birth, and then ſee whether your preſent con- 
dition here doth correſpond therewithal or no. Tou the only brother of the King, you the Dolphine of 
France 3 your who are likglyevery hour to ſucceed to the greateſt Monarchy of Europe : in what poſture, I 
beſeech you, are you now here in Flanders © Tor the Ruler of theſe Countries ? You the Duke of Bra= 
bant ? Earl of Flanders, Holland and Zcaland, and the 1.ord of theſe Confederate Provinces ? *Tis 
tre theſe are your Titles : theſe are your appearing greatneſſes : but ſet theſe vain ſhadows aſide, 
tell me. TI pray you, what do you enjoy here which makes you not rather ſubjeit to obey, than to 
Command ? Tou cannot ſay a word but Orange mnt firjt put it into your month: your can frame 
na deſign whatioever, which muſt not firit be aſſerted t9, by the $ weraioiity of the States Ge- 
neral. nay by the particu art S tates, not only of every Province, bit of every C1: y and meanelt Town 
therein, And where are the monies thy promiſed you ? where are their paid men ? where ſo many 
other conditions {+ ill made good by them 2 *Tis Orange then that is rather the true Prince, And he 
well have the people to be their own Soveraigns, to allure them ſtill more with the bait of Liberty, that 
he hinfelf may hereafter the more eaſily invade it , and reduce it to final ſlavery, And truely 
what honour is not given ta him even before your face? whether doth not his opinion reach ? and the au- 
thority of his name ? And will your Highneſs ſit down (till by ſuch 2 ſcorn? will yoit forget your ſelf, 
your Royal bloudand your glorious Nation * how much better will it become your to accompany your right 
with forceof Arms? there is noruling without Forces, Nor was the bear conſent of the people ever ſuffi- 
cient. to make a Princes Government ſ9 ſecure as it ought to be, The people alter hourly: and who hath 
had better trya! hereof” than your ſelf £ hardly was the Ceremonies »f your firſt reception over, when 
out of a ſlight ſuſpition of the common people, yor and all yours ran hazard of your lives. Little leſs 
then 6005 choice fort, nnd 1000 choice borſe are brought hither for your ſervice : To boot with a 
great number of other F rench horſe and foot, who are here in ſervice under the Union of the Confederates, 
The former are diſpoſed of in divers of the chiefeſt Towns of Flanders. IWWherefore then do not you 
reſolve to make your ſelf Maſter of all thoſe places at once ? but chiefly why do you not make this City 
of Antwerp your own? when you ſhall have made your fe'f Maſter of theſe places , as you may 
eaſily 40 > how can yort doubt but that all France wiki be ſu1lenly up in arms, that the whole Kingdome 
will come in to your aſſiſtance ® and that the Ring your Brother will endeavour by all means to pro- 
eure ſo fair an acquiſition to his Crown 2 an acauiſition of Countries, which your Royal bloud hath 
in former times in a good part governed and enjoy 4? you will then be Prince of Flanders indeed, 
Then m:it Orange 44d the reſt receive Laws from you, and not yore from them. And your new Em- 
pire being thus gro:ded upon force, you may afterwards, as yazt ſhall pleaſe, uſe that other way of in- 
treaties. It is 1:9t raſh!y nor unaaviſedly that I give you this Counſel. It is the common opinion of all 
the belt Commanders of your Forces. We all ſtrrve who hall contribute moſt to your greatneſs, and taiſe 
up your honour ds much as it i5 now abaſ 4 hire, IT who am the firjt to adviſe you hereunto, will be oneof 
the firjt who ſhall belp to bring it to paſs : and ſhall accocent it my greateſt glory either to live to ſee th;s done, 
or to die in the endeavouring of it, 

At the hearing of this Diſcourſe Alanſon was much more confuſed than perſwaded, On the 
one fide the dithculties appearcd to be very great which thisadvice brought withit3 which ; 
he corild not ſufficiently difecrn., And on the other fide, he dctircd it might be effected ; but 
was not ſo refviute as he ought to have been to go aboutit. After a whiles wavering with- 
in himſelt, he (as was his cuſtom) lett himſclt to be diſpoſed ot as the reit ſhould pleaſe. 

Wherctore his anſwer was, That Feryaches, and the reſt of the Commanders ſhould do what they though 
beſt for his ſafety and advantage. 

They were not long about it. Thereſolution was, That upon a certain prefixt day, (which 
wasappointcd to be the 17 day of fannary) all the Dukes ſouldicrs thould take an occaliorrto 
mutiny in the ſeveral places where they were quartered, and ſhould drive the Flemith Gar- 
rifons out of them. The greatelt difficulty lay in the making of themſelves Maſters ot 
Antwerp, They could not do it by open force, the City being fo great and populous, And it 
they ſhould go about to ſurpriſe it, they might lixew:ſc meet withmany impediments : yet ne- 


, ceſlity pleaded for the latter : Wit becauic ncither could it be done by fuprifal, unleſs at the 
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Gme time that force ſhould be begun to be uſed within thc City, another ſufficient force 
might be without 3 it was reſolved that a good tiicngth ot the Dukes horſe and foot, thould be 
brought at the time appointed into ſome Villages ncar the Walls of tac City, as if it were by 
the way of paſſage. The new ycar 1083 was then begun, and the colds were exceeding 
tharp. The States therefore hoped by means of the Ice, which make the low helds of Friefland 
more paſſable than any other time of the year, to do ſomewhat tor their advantage in thoſe 
parts. Wherctore they defired the Duke to go with ſome good forces into Ghelderland to 
increaſe their other Forces on the other ſide the Rhine 5 and to this end they had made certain 
ſums of mony be payed unto him. Nothing. could have taln out more tortunatcly for the 
French than this. Soas about the midfi of Fanzary all their men fave ſuch as were to ltay in 
their Garriſons in the Province of Flanders, to make them{-lves Maſters of thoſe Towns 
as was reſolved upon, were in the Villages about Antzyerp, this mean while there were many 
French with the Duke in Antwerp, and particularly the chict of the Nobilicy 3 as well for the 
honour which they rendred unto his perſon, as tor {ome other teigned occations which the Duke 
had purpoſely caulcd to ariſe at that conjuncture of time, Yet tew were acquainted with the 
detign, which was thus ordered. Oa the 17 day the people which were lodged about the 
the Town, were to be {tirring early in the morning, as it they were to march towards 
Frieſland. The Duke was to go out by St. Fames his gate, which was the neareſt, as if he were 
to make the ſame journey 3 when he ſhould be gone out, thoſe that remaincd bchind were ſud- 
denly to poſſeſs themſelves of that gate. Another gate near unts it, called Ceſars gate, was ſud- 
denly to be poſſeit alfo. The Curtain which runs between theſe two gates, being calily won, the 
Artillery which were upon it, werc to be turncd upon the Town, tor the greater tcrror of the 
Inhabitants: the fouldiers that were without ſhould ſuddenly enter the City and joyn with 
thoſe that were within the Town, And for a token to know thernliclvcs the better by, the 
Dukes ſouldiers [hould cry, 


The Town is taken, may the Maſs proſper. 


and particular ordcr was taken that above all things the French ſhould not be ſuffered to plan» 
der the City, left the ſouldiers might through avarice to be diverted, and fo the Inhabitants 
be more incenſed to riſc up againlt them. In all ſurpriſes ſecrecy is of mighty unportarcce, 
to have them ſucceed well, they muſi be done betore they be declared. Burt it is oftentimes 
found, that many orders cannot be executed becauſe they are not underfivod. And thole being 
confuſed, the whole defign muti necds ſuddenly vanith. The butincſs coming to the birth, 
the Duke, according to the agreement, went on horſeback from his kouſe, with many others 
in his company, rid towards St. Fames his gate, fo to get out of the City. When he was got- 
ten out, thoſe that ſtaid behind ſeemed to fall together by the cars, and laying their hands 
upon their ſwords, turned upon them that kept the gates 3 and killing ſome 3 and driving a- 
way the reſt, they were calily malters of the Gate. The people tiocking together at the noiſe 
hercof, were much contuſcd at ſuch a novelty, The Antwerpians were not at this time free 
of ſuſpition, ſecing ſo many French men amongſt them 3 yet could they not fear tuch a thing 
as this. They were in ſome poſture of taking up arms, upon any occaſion of tumult that 
might ariſe. The French this mean while poſſett themſelves catily likewiſe of the Ceſarean 
gate, and of theaboveſaid Curtain. Hereupon the novelty appcarcd the greater on their ſide, 
and the commotion much greater on the behalf of the Inhabitants: and chiefly when the 
French began to run up and down the firect, and ina loud and hofiile manner to pronounce 
theſe words, 


The Town is taken, may the Maſs proſper. 


At the ſame time 15 Foot-Companics, and 10 Troops of Horſe entred the Town 3 and 
the Switzers bcing further off than the rett, were the longer in coming. In this in- 
tcrim therc happened an accident which much diſordered the Frenchmens butincls, St. Fames's 
Gate had a Percullis to ſhut out all entrance when need ſhould require, upon a ſudden. Were 
it cither that the French had not thought upon it, or that they had neglected it, there was none 
of them that took care of it. Which the Antwerpians tailed .not ro make uſe of; for they 
threw down the Pcrcullis, and {o inhibited all entrance at that gate, The Frenchmen were en- 
tred by this gate, and by this gate were the Switzers allo toenter, The Inhabitants were this 
mcan while {till in greater commotion, and had better armed themſelves 3 they were at this 
time very numerous, and by the ſo long experience of war, and their own ſo many ſufferings, 
well verſt in Arms. The Frenchmen at firſt had the better: But having had the firit 
Naughtcrof the people, bclicving that they ſhould not afterward mect withany conlide- 
rable rcſiftance, and that heir tellowecs that were without would ſharc with thcm rather in 
the prey than inthe peril 3 ncglCing, or peradventure not having receivee the Orders from 
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thoſe few that were within, they tellimmediately to plunder. The people then incenſed with 
anger and fury, joyned thcir Forces together, and behaved themſelves valiantly againli the 
Frerch : The love of their Country, Children, Parents, ſubltances, and of themſelves, added 
to their firength 3 but when *twas known that no more of the Dukes men could come in by 
S. James's gate, the Antwerpians were: ſo encouraged, and the French difcouraged, as the faces 
of atfairs began wholly to alter. The Antwerpians without any further delay recovered the Ce- 
fſarean gate, and then ſetting upon thoſe that guarded the atorcfaid Curtain or Line, drove them 
cafily away, and threw many ot them down trom oft the wall 3 deceiving thoſe that were with- 
out, who thought it to be an eftect of the ſurpriſe. This being done the French that were 
within the Town could not mvch longer rctitt the Townſmen, they were every where encom= 
paſt by them, Ot the Citizens, thoſe that were not armed. joyn'd withtholſe that were arm- 
cd > andeven the women with the men, to make at hrit the oetter detence, and afterwards 
tro take the better revenge, So as the French-men having no whither to fly unto in the City, 
and not recetving any ſuccour trom without, for any thing that the Duke and the other Com-. 
manders that were gone torth with him could do, they were all at laſt either wounded, lain, or 

taken priſoners. About 1500 were lain, and of thoſe ſome of the belt both tor birth and valour. 
Thoſe that were woundcd and taken priſoners were almoſi as many 3 and theſe were alfo likely 
to have periſhed, had not Orange by his authority interpoſed and ſaved them. Of the Towns- 
men not many more than 100 were ſlain, bug a great many more hurt, Orange had ſome 
occalions which kept him tron: waiting upon Alanfon out of the Town, as otherwiſe he had in 
honour been bound to do. And bc<cauſe he lay in the Caſtle, which ſtands a pretty diſtance 
trom the molt trcquentcd part of the City, he could not come in ſo ſoon as was needful; be- 
ſides, he thought it at tirit to be but ſome ſquabble between the looſer fort of the Pcople and 
the Souldicrs, Notwithlianding there were ſome who f{uſpected his carriage in this buſineſs, 
as if he had had a hand in the ſurpriſal. But how was it poſſible to believe, that changing 
his principles, he ſhould deliroy his tirft ends, and ſerve inſtead of commanding ? And therefore 
it was rather to be believed, that when he underſtood the truth, he thought it better to quiet 
them on all ſides, and not to break offthe Agreement,whichatter ſolong, ſo many.and fo doubt- 
tul endeavours had been made with Alanſon. Thus ended the intended furfpriſal of Antwerp. The 
common opinion was, that the Duke of Mympenſier, and the Marſhal Bironze were averſe to this 

deſign 3 and that judging it not feaſible, as partaking more of raſ{hneſs then of ftoutneſs, they 

had oftentimes endeavoured to diſſwade the Duke from it, but ſtill in vain 3 for that the reſt 
who were the authors of it, and who were more in tavour with him, had made him, too fond of 
it. The ſurpriſals of Dunkirk, Dixmund, Terramond, and of ſome other leſs conliderable places, 

ſucceeded better.In the other Towns of greater conſequence,were it cither that the French were 

too inferior in numbers to the Flemiſh, or that Fortune was more favourable to the latter thanto 

the former, they took no eftc& at all. The Duke much contuſcd, and not knowing what to do, 

\went from the walls of Antwerp to Terramonde, and from thence by letters, meſſages, and par- 

ticularly by Orange his intcrpotition, he began to uſe all means to return again to his former 

good intelligence and agreement with the Flemiſh. This ſo unexpected detrga of the French 

againſt the Flemiſh bcing divulgcd, it is not to be faid how much the Contederate Provinces 

were troubled atit, But the Province of Flanders was mott troubled, whercin the delign was 

laid, and in a good part cfic&ted, In fo much as Gant, bruges, and gencrally all the Flemicant 

part of the Province, broke torth into grievous complaints againli the Dune, and ſcemed to 

be fully minded no longcr to endure Alanſons Principallity. The rett of the Frovinces zwere of 
the {ame opinion. Eut Orange his ſole power v-asſufhcient tomake ht lenſe prevailover all 

thoſe who were of a contrary mind, At firlt he did very much blame this a&ticn of the French 

that he might be of more credit afterwards in excuſing them. He laid the fault much more 

upon the Adviſers, than upon the Duke 3 alleadging, 

That of his own nature he was a Prince of great goodneſs, and that he was rather inforced by the o- 
thers, than adviſed to do what be had done. That an agreement ſhould not by any means be broken 
which had formerly becn ripened by {6 many conſultations, and at laſt through ſo many difficulties eſtab- 
liſhed, That it was apparent, if it ſhoztld be broken, their affairs would be in worſe condition than before. 
For France world be thereby altenated and offended, rohereas otherwiſe they might recerve favour and ad- 
wantages from thence. That ſometimes a great diſorder proves very beneficial. That therefore is 
was to be believed, that the French by this raſh aftion would learn to be better adviſed in their future pro- 
ceedings : and the Flemiſh on the contrary would better ſatisfie their duties on their bebalf. And fi 
nally that by all means it was neceſſary to piece up with Alanſon q ſo to get the French out of the 
places which they were poſſeſſed of by way of Treaty 3 ſince that to go about to get them by force, would 
be both a blo»dy, difficult, anduncertain buſineſs : and that the mean while the King of Spains forces 
would the more freely, and with the more advantage overrun all places. 

The Antwerpians, and all the reli being wrought upon by Orange his Authority, and by rea- 
ſon, liſtncd to a new agrcement with Alanſon, He tuli exculcd himſelf, and by expreſs Met- 
{cngers, repreſenting the wrong that was _ to his men by not paying then z and that atror- 

ward: 
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wards it was not in his power to hinder them. Proeceding from hence to Treaties, The Duke 
obliged himſelf to retire for the preſent to Punkirk, taking with him but a reaſonable number of horſe 
and foot > to leave the other Towns free to the Flemiſh; taking a new Oath to imploy all his ſouldiery 
in all faithfulneſs in the common ſervice of himſelf, and of the Provinces, On the other ſide, theFrench 
priſoners were ſet at liberty, the Dukes men had ſome moneys paid them, and he was promiſed that they 
Should be well treated in all other kinds afterwards. And ſo affairs returned to their former condition be- 
tween the Duke and the Provinces : but rather in a feigned, then real way of Demonſtration : for indeed 
there never paſt any good correſpondency between them afterward, though the King of France by very effica- 
cious endeavours, and by Agents of his own, had ſtrove to appeaſe the Flemiſh, 21d to confirm them in theix 
former favour to his brother, 

The Prince of Parma hoped ſome notable advantage might accrue to the Kings ſervice, from 
this occaſion which had ſo exaſperated the Flemiſh againtt the French. To this purpoſe he op- 
portunely moved the chief Cities of Flanders and Brabant, which were alienated tronrthe King ; 
thinking, that if he could reduce thoſe two important Provinces wholly to their allegiance, the 
reſt might the more eafily be reduced afterwards, cither by the way of Treaty or force. But 
theſe his endeavours wrought no ather cttect, then the others had done which he had uſed when 
Orange was wounded. He therefore reſolved wholly to uſe force, wherein he found himſelf alrea- 
dy ſo far to exceed the emeny, as he doubted not but that by this means only he might promiſe 
unto himſelf all good ſucceſs in the Kings aſlairs. Bctore Al2nſons Frenchmen had endeavours 
&d the aforcſaid noveltics, Monlicur de Bonnivette, one of their Commanders, had at unawarcs 
taken the Town of Eiendoven in Campigni, which 1s 2 very contiderable part of Brabant which 
Ferneſe was not flow in regaining 3 to which purpolc he diſpatcht away Count Charls Mansfield 
towards it with good forces. On the other ſide, the Contederate-Flemiſh delired greatly to 

keep that Town in their hands: wherctore atter their agreement with Alanſon, they carrti:4 it 
ſo as ſome of his men went thitherward to make Mansfield raiſe the ſiege. But he had already 6 
fortified himſelf about it, as thoſe within not receiving any relief trom thoſe withour, they 
were at laſt forced to yield. The French which were in Eindoven went to joyn with the other 
French which were wich Marſhal Byronne in Brabant; on that fide which lics neareſt Holland. 
Here he ſtormed the Caſtle of Worde, and took ſome other places thereabouts, On the contra- 
ry part, Turnault, Hoſtrat and Diſte fell into Mansfiel2 hands, with ſome other places of Ic(s 
moment. This mean while Ferneſe arrived, who preſently marched towards Byrronne, The 
French had fortified themſclves towards the Town of Reſend! : but yet the Prince aſſaulted 
them with ſuch reſolution, as they thought it their ſateſt courte to rctreat to within the Town; 
which they could not do in ſuch order, but that what by flaughter, running away, and by being 
taken priſoners, they loſt a great many of their men, and Bironn's felt was hurt in the foot, 
Ferneſe reſolved afterward to take Herentale, and theretore incompaſlcd it with conſiderable 
forces. But underſtanding that the Duke of Alanſon either tor the ſmall ſatisfaction he receiv- 
ed in Flanders, or for ſome other affairs in France, was gone from Dunkirk, to Callis 3 Ferneſs 
changing his mind, marched ſuddenly with all his Camp towards Dwnkirk, to recover that Town 
which ſtands upon the Sea, and which tor other conliderations is of very great conſequence, 
There was but a weak Garriſon in it, and the Townlmen could not be worſe minded towards 
the French. The States got Bironne to go with thoſe French which he had with him to fuccour 
it. But ſuch was the abhorrition which the Flemiſh had for the French, as they could c#:& 
nothing in time to any purpoſe 3 wherefore Ferneſe within a tew days recovered that Town, ſuf- 
fercd the French to march out with all honourable conditions, He likewiſe recovered- Newport, 
2 Town of grcat conſequence likewiſe upon the Sea-tide. And from thence he tryed to take 
Oſjtend, a Town upon the ſame level : but he found it to firongly fituated, and fo well provided 
of men, as he would not ſpend any longer time in behieging it 3 and leave ſo many other happy 
opportunities which preſcnted themſelves unto him in divers other parts. Having ſooner re- 
covered Dixmund, he beſieged the City of Tpri 3 and let diversother practiſes on foot in Garnt, 
Bruges, and othcr Towns in the Flemicant part of Flanders, to draw that wholc Province again 
to the Kings obedience. This mean while the year 1584 began 3 nordid the Winter hinder 
the continuanceof the ſiege before Tpri, The Rebels endeavourcd oft to relievcitz but being 
either hindxed or defeated, they could never effect it. The tiege endurcd till the middle of 4- 
prit, and the City was ER. upon almoſt the fame conditions as Tozrnay had formerly 
been. The Prince of Pafmz fared as fortunately in the getting of Bruges by intelligence, 
The Prince of Semay, cldett ſon to the Duke of Ariſcot was in it. The tathcr adhered unto 
the King, but the ſon changing fides upon various pretences, adhered afterwards to the Statcs. 
And the Flemicant part of Flanders was governed by him in their names, and in the name of 
Alanſon. The ſon being ſollicitcd by his tather to come polt to Brges, o>cycd him: for he knew 
hoy fitting an opportunity this would be to meke amends for his tormer error, and to reingra- 
tiate himſclt again with the King,by reducing ſuch a City as this under his obcdience,and himſelf 
2gain under his ſervice. They came then toconditions; and the largelt which upon ſuch an occa- 
tion could be demanded were granted.rclation always bcing had to their giving due obedience to 
the 
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the Church and to the King, This hapned in My: and this helped to further the Ringsat- 
fairs in many other things in the ſame Province. At the {ame time Verdzgo had very much ad- 
vanccd the Kings aftairs on the further tide of the Rhine by the taking of Zirfen. He got this 
Town of ſuch importance by ſurpriſe. And the encmy immediately endeavourcd to regain it 3 
wheretore Count Ho!lach was ſent thither with good torces, and was fate down before it. 
Verdugo bcing thus begirt , cravcd relief 3 and Ferniſe knew very well how ncedful it was 
toſend it him. But being butied in ſo many other affairs on this {ide the Rhine, which 
pry every day more ripe, he could not atfift him ſo foon nor with ſuch Forces as he wil- 

ingly would have done, or as the occaſion required. Count Aremberg was at this time abour 
the Khine , heing ſent thither by the Prince of Parma with a contiderableſirength of Foot and 
Horle, to atift Erneſtvs of Bavaria, newly choſen Archbiſhop of Colen, and to exclude the for- 
mer Archbiſhop Traxes, who was depoſed for having goneabout to marry, and tor ſuſtaining 
his Apoltaiic from the Church by favour of the Heretical faction thereabouts. The good cauſe 
prevailed at latt : wheretore Ferneſe ordered Aremberg to go either with all, or a good part of 
his Forces to the relicf of Zutfen, And this fell out fo luckily likewiſe, as Hollack was torced 
fo raiſe his ſiege, and to retrcat. In this interim Bironne, with the rett of the lately come French, 
was gone from Flanders, the Flemiſh having, afforded themm commodity to do fo by Sca, for 
they could not without great danger have gone by Land. Diftdences and diſtaſtes did {till in- 
creaſe on both parts. Nor was Orange's authority at Jatt ſufticient to reconcile Alanſons at-- 
Sirs, though he ti!} labourcd to doit 3 by reaſon. of the news which was come from France , 
that the Ring had declared himfclt much more freely in his Erothers behalt, in his interetis af 
Flanders, and that he was much better pleaſed with him than he formerly had been. Orange 
took occaſion hereby to induce the States toſend the Signor of Schonowel purpoſely to con- 
gratulate with Alanſon tor thisz endeavouring by this means the more to engage both partics 
in the formcrly citablitht reſolutions. But ſoon after came other news, that Alainſon was 
dead inthe Calile of Trerry, after a long ſickneſs , with fonie figns that poyſon had been 
alſo utcd, 

Thus he dycd, not being above 3o years old. He was a Prince, of whom it might bequeſtion= 
ed whethcr he had been the cauſer of greater troubles in France or in Flanders, He was alwayes 
more ruled by others than by himſelf, wavering in all his actions, were it either out of weak- 
neſs of underſtanding, or eafineſs of nature. Suffering himiclt therctore in France to be carri- 
ed away ſometimes by one Faction, ſometimes by another, and afterwards abandoning them 
with cqual cafineſs, he applicd himſclt again to the Court-Faction, there to receive more 
Korn than reſpc&, Wheretore cither weary of expecting, or deſpairing of atchieving greater 
preferments in the Kingdom, he with the like tcklenc(s was perſwaded to ſeek for them a- 
broad and therefore paiting into Flanders, he carricd Forces with him thither, and with 
thoſe Forces new Troubles. For what remains, his Conditions both of body and mind did no 
waycs correſpond with his Birth: He was low of ſtature, and not very. well ſhaped 3 he was 
notwithitanding of a gracious and lively aſpe&t: Nor vvere his aCtions ſo altogether worthy 
of blame, but that they vvcre in many things praiſe-vvorthy 3 he vvas kind, liberal, not much 
given to plcaſures, and naturally inclincd to follow the bett advices, unlcts his Favourites 
prevailed too far with him to imbrace the worlt, Hedyed, when together with his years his 
hopes did moſt flouriſh; For the King having, no hopes of Iſſue, he did not only promiſe to 
himſelf toenjoy the Principality of Flznders, but by a greater turtune to ſucceed to the Crown 
of France. 

His dcath was accompanied by the like of Crange : Alanſon dycd the beginning of Fune, and 
Orange lctc this lite in the beginning of Fuly following, The manner thus. One Baldaſar 
Serack a Burgonian, a wan Þut of mean birth, but of ſome natural endowments, had wrought 
himſelf into his acovaintance, and more domeſtically into that of his Followers, with 
an intcntion to kill him. Orange was then in the Town of Delf in Holland , about divers 

ublike affairs 3 one of the chictelt whereof was, the better to re-cltabliſh the affairs of Alanſon. 
Sirack taking his opportunity, and coming to Orange in his chamber under pretence of ſome 
important butincſs, he ſhot him witha Piſtol in the flank, and inſtantly flew him, he not bc- 
ing ablc before his death to ſpeak any one word. Thentaking himſelt to his heels, he was gor 
ſo tar bcforc he was overtaken, as he was already gotten upon the Town-wall withintention 
of throwing himſclt down into the Ditch, and ſo ſwim out, when he was overtaken by thole 
that followed him, who took himalive, and delivered him up to the handsvt Juſtice. They 
endeavourcd by moſt crucl torments to draw from him the reality of the actz and the com- 
mon bclicf was, that he would have confeſt he had reccived ordcrs tor it, and that he expected 
a reward from Spain, But they could never get any thing from him, fave onl; that he had flain 
Orange, movcd thercunto only by himſelf, and to merit much morc thereby trom God than 
froin the King. He was atterwards condemned to die, and f{uftered death by the mot cruel 
puniſhments that might be. Thus dycd W/ill:am of Naſſ:z Prince of Orange, in the 52 year of 
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He was a man born certainly for very great renown if contented with his own peculiar 
Fortune, he had not through precipices ſaught after a greater. The Emperour Charles the 
fifth, and his Son Philip the Second, did undoubtedly alwayes acknowledge him to be their 
chicfeſt Subjet in all Flanders: and eachof them ſeemed to ſtrive withthe other, which ſhould 
moſt favour him, or put a higher eſteem upon him. He was notwithſtanding ſtill in the condi- 
tion of a Subject 3 but hejhad fo high-pitcht thoughts that would not ſuffer hum to be at qui- 
ct under the condition of a Prince. He afpired therefore to raiſe himſelf thereunto, as hath 
been ſeen by the revolts of Flanders. And the heat of his ambition being till carried on by 
the ordering of his deſigns, he had brought his ends to that paſs, as had he lived, there was 
little doubt to be made,but that he would at leaſt have been Prince of H!land and Zealand, Vi- 
gilancy, Induſiry, Liberality, Eloquence, and a quick ſight into any buſineſs, did vie in him 
with Ambition, Fraud, Audacity, Greedineſs, and with an application of himſelf to all Na- 
tures. And theſe his good and bad qualities were accompanied with all others, which the 
moſt skiltul School of Ruling could teach, At all publick Meetings, and in all other kind of 
| Negotiations, no man knew better than he how to diſpoſe of mens minds, how to wheel a+ 
bout opinions, how to colour pretences, how to haſten buſineſs, or how to prolong them nor 
in brief, how more artificially to take his advantage by all other means. He was therefore 
thought much better at the government of Civil Afﬀairs, then at the military profeſſion, He 
altered his Religion according to his interefis. Whilſt he was a Child in Germany, he was a 


Lutheran: Paſſing into Flanders, he ſeemed to be a Catholick,: At the beginning of the Reyolts; 


he declared himſelf to be a favourer of thenew Sects, but not an open Protefſor of any of them 
till at laſt he ſeemed to follow Calviniſm, as that, which of all other Sects is moſt contrary tg 
the Catholick Religion, which is maintained by the-King of Spain. 
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BOOK III 


THE CONTENTS. 
Tn this Book the memorable Siege of Antwerp is deſcribed.. The Prince-of Parma reſolves upon this 
enterpriſe the rather, becauſe Orange is dead, and by reaſon of the great perturbancy of the Confede- 
rate Provinces. He ſits down before that City, Tts great advantages both in ſituation, and in all things 
elſe. Ferncle in the firſt place treats of ſhutting up the Schcld, to hinder all ſucconr on that fide. To this 
purpoſe be deſigns a Bridge, and the difficulties in making it are mentioned : Howſoever it is reſolved 
to be made, kcrnclc begins it : He raiſeth a Fort-Royal at each head thereof, and theſe greater Forts 
are accompanied here and there with leſſer. Oppoſitions made by the beſieged, Their chief Fort at Lill 
wpon the Scheld. By this means the Antwerpians receive great Aids from the Hollanders an 
Zealanders 3 and therefore they paſs freely up and down the River, Ferneſe cauſeth a Navigable 
Ditch t9 be cut, the beter to bring the materials which were requiſite for the Bridge, Hereby the 12> 
bours are increaſed, Fernele endeavours likewiſe to keep the Enemy from ſuccour by Lillo on the Lands 
fide : And therefore ſecures himſelf fill better there by a Counterdihe. What is to be underſtood by a 
| Dike and Counterdike, Rubais takes the particular care of the Bridge, and of ſome men of War to oppoſe 
thoſeof the Enemy, The Antwcrpians begin to be troubled : They uſe divers means both in France 
and in England for ſccorr, The Lord of $, Aldegonde endeavours by 2 perſwaſive Oration to 
encourage them as much as he can, They therefore reſolve to make all manlyrefitance, Divers of 
their preparations to tat purpoſe. They build a Ship vajtly great. Their Fire-ſhips. They firſt make 
uſe of them to the prejudice of the bridge, which is already perfefted 3 but da no great good thereby,nor 
doth the great Ship prave more fortnnate, They try their Fire-ſhips again, but (till to no purpoſe. Then 
they bend all their might to prejudice the Counterdike, and hope by that means to bring in ſuccour, 
Their firlt Aſſault Joes no good : They with better order, and greater Forces try a ſecond Aſſault. 4 
bloody buFneſs there:epon, Fortune varies the dangers, and at laſt give the viftory tothe Royaliſts. 
The Antvverpians treat of a Surrender, and after many difficulties deliver #p the Town, 


& 


Ever was the loſs of Father, Benetactor, or Prince {6 be wailed, as was Orange his 
death by thoſe of the Contederate Provinces, And lince they could no longer 
enjoy his perſon alive, they without any manner of delay (ubttitured his fon 
Maruricz in his place, a Youth. bur of 16 years of age, conferring all thoſe ſelf- 
ſame honours and offices upon him, which they with ſo liberal ahand had 
beltowed on his Father. Count Buren, Orangehis eldeſt fon, was ftill detain- 
& in Spain, bcing ſent thither by the Dukeof AlvZ, as hath been ſaid : And therefore the 
Confederate Provinces choſe Mawrice to ſucceed in his Fathers commands. This Mzxrice was 
Orange his ſecond ſon, and by his ſecond wife, Anne of Saxony, They gave Marricethe Counr 
of Ho!lack for his Licutcnant, and to be aſſiſting to his youth in the Government of Arms. The 
Prince of Parma hopcd that this novelty might occation ſome great commotion in the Corfe- 

' derate Provinces, which would make for the Kings advantage judging that having loſt ſuch 
a Governour, as their counſels were thereby weakened, fo would their courages be alſo. And 
truly fo it fel] out with many particular men. But in the generall, this action did fo inhor- 
rid and {o incenſe the people, as they reſolved to continue their former reſolutions more ob- 
{tinately than betore, and to keep dead Orange his ſenſe ftillalive, Wheretore Ferneſe ſoon 
law that he was to place all his hopes in Arms, He had thena very firong Army 3 and ſuch 
wer? 
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were his advantages over his Enemies, as he thought he might aſſuredly hope yet for much 
greater everyday. From the time that he had befieged Maſtrick, he had fill a great defire to 
begirt Antwerp. But the then difficulties, and thoſe which every day aroſe, would never ſut- 
fer him to undertake a buſineſs of fo great conſequence. But all things ſeeming now to ſmile 
upon ſuch a deſign, he would no longer delay the doing of it. We therefore will here pro- 
cced on to the Deſcription of this Siege : which we will do with all brevity, and yet with great 
diligence 3 that by the one we may ſhun the tediouſneſs of trivial things, and by the other pre- 
ſent you as punQually as may be with ſocried up an enterpriſe. And doubtleſly ſuch and fo 
memorable was thisaction, as by the common opinion it was ſufficient of it ſelf alone tomake 
Alexander Ferneſe his merits be very highly valued by the Church and King, and his honour 

immortalizcd by the World. | 
Antwerp lies on the right ſide of the Scheld, and extending its Walls for a long ſpace on that 
tide, which looks towards the River, it afterwards makesa great compaſs towards the other 
which commands the Fields. That River cannot be maſtered by a more noble City, nor that 
City watercd by a more noble River. Every one knows how Antwerp flouriſht before the Wars, 
both in the number of Inhabitants, in the beauty of buildings, and in merchandizing : But 
howſocver, till afterwards one of the greateſt Commerces of all the Northern parts is in it. 
Which is chiefly occaſioned by the commodiouſneſs of the Scheld, it being a River of fo great 
a breadth and depth, and ebbing and flowing fo far into the Sea, as it is there capable even 
of the greateſt Veſſel, which fails upon the Sea. Towards the helds fide the City is invi- 
roncd with one of the ſtateliett Walls that can be ſeen, as well for the breadth of the plat- 
form within, as for the noble Baſtions without 3 and the Ditch is every where anſwerable. On 
the other ſide towards the Kiver, the River it ſelt ſerves for a defence. and therefore one that ſidc 
therc is only afingle Wall. The platform of the wall towards the helds is of ſuch a breadth.as 
many 
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many rowcs ot Trees ſtand round about it, ſo asit ſerves no leſs tor delight than tor defence. 
The Citadcl enjoyed formerly alſo its praiſes apart : But being fallen into the Rebels hands, 
thoſe ſides of it were only maintained by them which lay towards the fields, and all the rctt 
which lay towards the City were ſlighted. Antwerp is in, or tofay better, joyns upon Brahant 3 
of it {lf making one of the ancient Seventeen Provinces, by the name of the Marquiſate of the 
* facrcd Empire. The Province of Flanders joyns upon the contrary fide of the River, which 
theretore partakes thereby of all the advantages afforded both by fo large a River, and of a 
City of ſuch Marchandizing, Here therefore had the Flemiſh placed the ſcene ot all their mott 
weighty negotiations and the ſituation of the City, and its other advantages to withſtand all 
licgcs bcing conſidered, they could not dream of ever loſing it by ticge, but rather be conti- 
dcnt of always preſerving it. On the lands tide, fo ftronga Wall promited them al! ſafetys 
And as for ſhutting up the River, and kceping the City from being rclieved by water, they 
thought Ferneſe would never be able to do it, both in reſpect of the nature of the River it 
ic1t, and by reaſon of their Naval power, whereby they were wholly Maſters of it. Theſe 
difhculties were not unknown to Ferneſe 3 but yet he thought them not to be ſuch but that they 
might be overcome, He ſaw that in the firſt place all ſuccour muſt be cut off; and that conſe- 
guently the River was to be blocked rup, whereby it might continually be ſupply'd. And 
therefore laying afide all thought of affault, he reſolved to befiege the City, and to build ſuch 
a bridge over the Scheld, as might maſter the violence of the River it ſelf, as alſo the enemies 
thips. When he ſhould have bereft them of relief by water, hedoubted nor but that he mighc 
much more catily do the ſame. by land, fince he was fo ſuperior in torces, as he might at his plea= 
{ure be Matter of the field every where. About three leagues beneath Antwerp the Scheld makes 
a great: Arch : and here the ſhips do uſually alter either their fails or their courſe, and often- 
times do make ſome ſtay : wheretore that place is very opportune either to facilitate or to hinder 
the navigation of the River. The enemy had at this time two forts upon the banks of that 
Arch 3 the greater was called Lilo, being the name of a neighbouring village : and the other 
on thc oppotite bank was called the Fort of Liſechenſuch, Ferneſe theretorc hrſt of all endeay= 
our'd to take both theſe at unawares, that he might make his advantage thereof in the ficge. 
The Marquis of Rebais did ſo turiouſly affault that of Liſechenſach.as within a few hours fight he 
took it 3 Chriſtopher Mandragone had the charge of the other, who did likewiſe manfully affault it, 
Put the encmy made ſuch reſiſtance, both through their ſouldiers worth, and the Forts condi- 
tion, as he was inforced to retreat, He afterwards returned nnto the ſiegez and Ferneſe this 
mean while went to beliege Terramonde, in the Province of Flanders, This Town is ſeats 
cd upon the Schelds ſide, almott midway between Gawunt and Antwerp, Wherefore it afford- 
cd great communication between theſe two Cities. Itis a Town greatly peopl:d 3 and was 
then ſo well fortified, as it was thought it would have held out longer than it did. The Kings 
Camp drawing near it, they began to play fiercely upon the town, and came afterwards with n95 
leſs fierceneſs to the aſſault, The beſieged withſtood the hrit afſault with much gallantry 3 bur 
ſccing themſelves threatned with a fecond, and conſidering the danger of not being able to 
withſtand itz and that then the Town would be put to hre and {word, they refolved to yield: and 
thus within little leſs than a weck, the Prince ended this enterpriſe. It colt notwithſtanding the 
the loſs of ſome bloud 3 and in particular Pzetro di Paz, on of the Spanith Canip-matters, anda 
greatly reputed {ouldier, perithcd in this action. Ferneſe having taken Terramond, hic continued to 
begirt the very City of Gazwnt with a fiege at dittance. Antonio Oliviers, a Spaniard, who was 
Licutenant General of the horſe, had formerly much annoyed that City by making incurſions 
into all the Countries thereabouts 3 ſo as it began to ſutter great fcarcity ot all things. But the 
Prince not content to rcduce only the aforeſaid City to ttraits, he endeavourcd to make Bruſſels 
and Mialines (cniible of the like, He therctore made himſelt maſtcr of the moſt frequented pales, 
by which victuals were brought 3 and in particular he took Villebych, and Villeford, two of the 
chiefelt of them And ſcouring the Country all thereabouts with his horſe, heſoon reduced 
both Bruſſels and Malines to ſuch ill condition, as they were afterwards forced to ſurrender, 
during the ſicge of Antwerp 3 which Gaznt did likewiſe much ſooner, inforced by the like ne- 
ceſſity. Put we will give Foua more patticular account of thcie paſſages when we ſhall have 
ended the ſiege of Antwerp, the narration whereot was not to be interupted by any other divertt- 
on, but ought to be diſplaid in one continued narrative. 

After the taken of Terramond, the Prince returned to betore Antwerp, and knew how hard if 
would be to bercave the enemy of the Fort of Lillo by way of affault, They had already munited 
the Fort by way of the River ( which was commanded by their Veſſels ) with all things that 
were at that timc needtul 3 and by the ſame way they might ar all times continue the ſuccour- 
ing thercot, And though Ferneſe ſhould have been maſtcr of it, yct might acceſs have been 
had unto the enemy by the River, ſo far diſtant were the banks of the one 2nd the other 
Fort, ſo ſtrong was the ruling Tide, and fo bootleſs would it have been, at leaſt by night 
to have ſhot at the ſhips which ſbould have been ſent to bring ſuccour to the City. *T was there- 
fore concluded 2s neceſſary, that the Scheld mult be block'd up by a bridg, and that this being 
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to be done in ſome hitting place between the City and the Fort, they were not to lole 2ny time 
in getting the Jatter, but that howſoever it was much better to bend all cheir torces againſt the 
former. It was therefore thought that it would ſuttice fo to begirt the Fort on the land tide, as 
that the Enemy might be kept from making excurtions that way. Az14ragone took the parti- 
<2ar care of this, who ſiill kept his quarters thereabouts during the whole time of the ege, 
as you ſhall upon all occaſions hear. They came then to contult about the briage. And in 
taking the bulincfs more ſeriouſly into contideration, fo great dithculties began to appear, 
frſt in what concerned the making of jt, and then much greater touching the weeping of it, 
when it ſhould be made, as many epenly oppoſed it, ſhewing that it could never be taccelstully 
done. Theſe faid, 

That an immence quantity of wood ryas to be had for ſuch a Fairick - and that rohen means ſhan!d 
be found where to have it, there would be no means found how to have it bronght. That this w-4 not to 
be done by land 3 and that there was little or no hopes of doing it by water, ſince the enemy did fully com- 
man all the River about the banks of Antwerp, and that between thoſe barks all the materials rrere to 
be oro:1ght which were to make the bridge. That it ws impoſſible ever to find rafters of ſrict a length as 
might ſuffice to block, up the deepeſt part of the River, as well for the natural depth thereof, as for the 
excreſcency which thewſual tides added thereunto, So as in this only reſpect all thought thererf world be 
but in vain, Nor would the difficulties be leſs if they ſhould go about to make 4 bridge of boats, That 
z: Kings Army wanted all materials for theſe alſ5 , and that theſe were Iihewtife to be brou7h1i thrown 
the enemies ſhips, and under the walls of Antwerp, before they corld come to the place where the bridge 
was 10 be built. But when the River ſhould be block'd up either by the one or the other way, winat hopes 
would there be to keep it ? it was to bepreſuppoſed ſo difficult aſiege won!d be of long durance in which 
time, why ſhould it not be feared that the full and impet:rons tides ſhould not bear down the oridge ? or 
that this might not be done by the enemies ſhips by annoying it hourly on all ſides ? or frnally th2 river being 
ſo often frozen over in the winter, why ſhould not the ice, when it i broken and carried down by the violence 
of the tide, indanger the ruining of the bridge ? | 

But on the contrary, thoſe that were tor the making and maintaining of the Fabrick, reply'd, 

That as for the firſt Objeion of finding, and of fetching materials, there was no doubt at allto bemade 
of it. That the Kings Army was every where Maſter of the field, That Terramond wis already ta- 
ken 3 and that in all likelihood Gaunt world be preſently ſurrendred, By theſe ſncceſſes the Scheld would 

be free for the Kings occaſions even almolt to the walls of Antwerp, Therefore by the vicinity of ſo large 
a Country, and of ſuch Cities, it would be no hard matter to get timber enough, an4 vy ſirch means as nee 
ceſſity would inſtruc, to carry it where it ſhore 14 be requiſite, That inthe mean time to inake the way more 
paſſable, theymight raiſe divers Forts on both ſides the River, and therefore either.hecp the enemzes ſhips 
from troubling them, or at lea/t make their hindrance the leſs. That they might pla? their Summers in 
the parts neareſt the banks, and where the River was ſhalloweſt; and in the middle,rrhore it was deepeſt, their 
boats , which were neithcy to be ſo many, nor of ſich a condition but that they might eaſily be found, So 
the ice, which the winter ſhould occaſion in the river, the force whereof would certainly be greateſt in the 
middle where the tideruns ſtrongeſ?, might paſs through the void places between the boats, and no ways 
prejudice thoſe parts which ſhould be filled up with the rafters and ſummers of wood, That then the Bridge 
being thus varied, and defended, and ſuch things done in the advantage thereof as daily experience woul1 
teach, why ſhould it not be built and maintained ? And thus they might happily end the Siege, which o- 
therwiſe could never be either begun or ended, 

The neceſſity of blocking up the River was ſo apparent, totally to cut off all ſ::ccours, 2s 
the Prince of Parma not liltening to any thing that made againlt it, reſolved immediately to 
have the Bridge made, and to divide it into rattcrs, and Boats in form atorclaid. And as tor 
the place where to build it, it was thought httclt to be almoſt juſt over againſt two Villages, 
upon two fides of the River, the one called Ordam on Erabant fide, the other Calloon the other 
dcot Flanders, Here the Channel was ſomewhat narrowcr, and ſeemed to bend a little, fo 
as the Enemies Barks could not inveſt the Bridge on that fide in a dire courſe. This place was 
{ome two Icagues diſtant from the City 3 and it was j.idged fittett likewiſe for the other works 
which were to be done, particularly for thoſe Forts which were to be made on both fides. The 
Eridge bcing thus defigned, the Prince betook himſelt with all ardency to the putting of it in- 
to exccution. He forthwith raiſcd a Fort-royal oneach fide theriver 3 and called that which 
was on Clo fide St. Mary, and the other S. Phillip. Theſe two chief Forts being raiſed, ard 
well turnitht with Artillery, they began to build the Brid$e, though but Nowly at the firſt, there 
not being yet ſuch preparation had of things neceſlary for the building of it. eſpecially of rat- 
tcrs, a5was requilitc for the work. Great diligence was therefore niade every where thereabouts 
in gathering together what greateſt quantitics all places either Champian or Chiltren could afford. 
The takingot Terramond made much tor this and afterwards the taking of Gaznt, which hap- 
ncd at this time: For all manner ot Commodities were to be had in this fo great City.and fo full 
ot all things, hrlt to begin.and afterwards to tiniſh the building of the Eridg. The Secheld paficth 
through that City, as do alſo ſome other Rivers, which cur chrough it indivers places. The 
Scheld continucs its courſe from henc2 to Terramond. which was vcry convenient for the convey- 
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ing of rafters and all other neceſſaries for the aforeſaid work. But as they came near the banks 
of Antwerp, the Enemies ſhips did fooppoſe the paſſage, as many of the Kings Barks were of- 
ren endangcrcd, and often funk. Therctfore to ſecure the paſſage the better, ſome other Forts 
were addcd to the former chief ones of S. Mary and S. Philip. But the proof did not anſwer 
the detign3 for notwithſtanding any ſhot that could be made trom the Royal Forts, the encmics 
thips had ever the better of the butineſs. For this ſo great dithculty this remedy was thought 
on. They made a great Cut in the bank of Scheld on Flanders tide near to the Village Brrcht, 
which lay higher than where the Bridge was made and by meansof that Cut they drowned all 
thc ncighbouring Countrey even to Callo, where by another opening of the bank the water paſt 
ag:21n into the River alittle above the Bridge : and fo the neceſſary preparations for the fabrick 
were at laſt brought with more ſafety. Theadverſe ſhips ceaſed not notwithitanding to molett 
that {ituation likewiſe 3 but to make the greater obliacle, they raiſed a Fort on one tide of the 
Cur, to the which the Kings men oppoſed another on the other f:de, but with little advantage, 
tor it did not ſuthciently bridle the Enemies Fort 3 ſoas their ſhips keeping till thereabouts, 
were alwayes prejudicial to the Prince his Barks. The Bridge went theretore but very flowly 
on the which did as much glad the Antwerpians, as it did trouble the Prince, Great numbers 
of Poats appcared daily from Holland and Zealand with viduals andall other fort of proviſion 
to furniſh the City, and to put it in a poſture of ſtanding out ſtoutly. The great Fort of Lille 
was already munitcd anſwcrable to occaſion 3 and Monlicur de Telignt.ſon to Monficur de la Ne, 
was put into dcfend it, one whoſe valour ſhewed him to be deſcended trom his Father. Where- 
tore the Eneniy tull of hopes, thought that Ferneſe would ncver be abl2 to tinith the Bridge 3 and 
it hc ſhould not thereby block up the Scyeld, the Siege would in all other contiderations fignitie 
nothing. But no hindrance can be ſo great, which induliry will not at laft either overcome, or 
make more cafic. The abovcſaid remedy of the Cut not proving ſuthcicnt to convey materials 
by water anſwcrable to the work, the Prince bethought himſelt of another expedient, which 
furniſht aftcrwards all things ſufficient tor the building of the bridge. By the gapor Cut 
which was made in the bank at Brrcht. all the tract of Country from that Town to Calls was 
drowned, as wc have faid. From the utmoſt inundation within land, the Prince purpoſed to 
make adcep and large Ditch, and to lead it away from that part of Flanders to a certain Town 
called Stechen, whcre the Ditch was to fall intoa River which paſſeth by Gant by which all 
things which were neceſſary for the building of the Bridge might be brought by water fro:n 
that City. An cgregious work : of great praiſe to him that hrtt propoſed it, but ot greatcr 
glory to him who undertook it, as did the Prince with very much reſolution 3 though many 0- 
ther were affrighted at the immenſe expence of monies, time and labour , tor the Ditch was 
to be full 15 miles long. The Ditch was atterwards commonly called Parmz 3 cither for that 
it was firſt motioned by the Prince himſelf, or that the Kings Camp did willingly thew their 
approbarion thereof by giving it that name. And not without reaſon : tor it may trucly be 
faid that this Ditch made the bridge.and that the Bridge did afterwards tully compleat the Siege. 
On that tide towards Flinders was Ferneſe's own Quarters, in a Village called Bren, which lay 
very opportunely tor the giving out of all requiſite Orders tor all that was done therezbouts, 
and eſpecially for che making ot the new Channel : to ſollicite the making whereot the Prince 
himſelf did almoſt continually intervene in his own perſon: nor was he wanting in doing 
the like inall the rcti of the proccedings : He encouraged others by his own ex2mple : fomes 
times he himſelf would put his hands unto the work 3 he oft-times transformed himfc]firom 
a Gencral to a private Souldier, and ſet afideall rcft and delight, that the burthen of ſo great 
and dithcult an undertaking might be the better ſuſtained by his own labour and diſquiet. This 
was the condition of the Siege on Flanders fide, On the oppolite tide towards Br.zhant was the 
Licutcnant of the Army, Count Peter Erneſtus Mansfield, quartered in the Village of Strabuch, 
a little within land z and Mandragone was quartered near Lilo, almoſt upon theriver, and had 
intrencht himſelf there againſt that adverſe Fort, to keep the Enemy in on that ftide.: who did 
what thcy could to advantage themſelves there : and their deſign would have bcen to overflow 
the inland Country, as well to incommodiate the koyalitis, as to make uſe thereot themſelves tor 
bringing, ſuccours the more eaſily to Antwerp. But this their lattdefign was counterdicted by a 
Countcrdike, which came to joyn with the principal Dike of the River from the Village Cow- 
ſtein: For it was ſeen, that without either the breaking, or gaining thereof, they could by no 
mcans compaſs their ends. A Dike in Flemiſh, is a Bank in Engliſhz and a Counterdike, a 
Countcrbank, Cit Lmay ſo call it) which is drawn out againft another bank. Fronthe Village 
of Coritein there wasa lefſer Dike thruſt out fora ſpace of a league, which went to joyn witly 
the grcater Dike of the River, which was commonly called the Counterdike ot Comſtein, This 
Isfſer Dike was made that it :night be gone upon, particularly in the winter 3 al] that part, 
which lics very low, being then full of waterand mire. It was not above ten or twelve hand 
fuls broad, nor highcr then was requiſite tor the neceſſary ſervice of Country people, This 
Counterdike was guarded by the Royalitts, chiefly to hinder the excuriions which the Enemy 


might make trom the Fort of Lillo, and out = no other tcar of danger on that part, _ 
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When the Enemy letting in the water of the River.had drowned the Country thereabouts, M.1- 
& gone ſuſpe&ed the truth 3 which was, that they would cither make ſome Cut or gap in the 
ounterdike, or endeavour to make themſelves wholly maſiers of it, fo to have that paſſage 
Ire to bring in ſuccours into Antwerp, And at the firft they did make a Cut : but the Roya- 
ligg running quickly to where the danger lay, did ſoon remedy it, driving the enemy from 
thence, and ſtopping the gapas well as tor the preſent they could. And indeed it the Enemy 
had cither ſooner, or with more forces endeavoured to cut the gap, the Royalitis could never 
have brought their Siege toa good end. But all thoſe of Holland, Zealand, and Antwerp were 
lo verily perſwaded that the River covld never be blockt.up by a Bridge, as they neglected the 
taking of the Counterdike, and cven the victualling of the City more than it became them to 
havedone, whilſt yct the paſſage by the Seheld was but weakly ſecured by the Royal Forts. 
Ferneſe ending what danger thefiege might incur on that part. gave order to Mansfield to mu- 
nite it on the one ſide, and to Mzndragowe on the other. Mansfield therctore tortiticd the Village 
of Cowſtein, from whence the counterdike was thrult out, and that Fortitication was called the 
ſtrong Houſczhe inlarged and hightencd the Counterdike where it was moſt necdtulzhe planted 
alittle Fort upon the one fide, which was called La Motta, becauſe Signor de la Motta had the com- 
mand thereof. He made alſo another on the other tide, and named it Palatz, becauſe tor want of 
earth it was madc of pales 3 which want was found almoſt every where 1n fortitying the coun- 
terdike : fo as they were fain to ſupply it with taggots, and other ſich like materials. Where 
the connterdike joyned afterwards with the chict dike of the River, Mandragone railcd a Fort, 
and called it the Croſs, in relation to the polition of the place, which was almoſt of the fame 
form: and becauſe *twas doubted that the encmy might make a great Cut in the chiet bank of 
the river beneath Lillo, which might have more prejudiced the counterdike 3 Ferneſe cauſed 
three Forts to be raiſcd in that place, which for that they were triangular, . were called the 
Forts of the Trinity. | 
All cheſe works which we have named, were made from time tqtime, according as need rc- 
quired, which we have here {ct down,the better to preſcnt them before your cyes,and to give you 
theclearer intelligence thereof, The Prince had thut up the Paſſes towards the land tide about 
Antwerp, which coalted upon Brabant by Garrifons which were placed in Hoft-at, in Herentales, 
in Breda, in Lira, in Diſte, and indivcrs other Towns, by which Antwerp was kept from being 
relieved on that tide. Particularly the horle ſcourcd the whole Country every where 3 not 
only out of a bare intention of incommodating the Antwerpians, but to keep them from having 
any communicaticn with thoſe of Bruſſels, or Malines, fo to make both them Towns fall the 
ſooner into their hands. The ſiege being thu: ordered on each fide the river, it remained t6- 
tally to block up the ſame river, which was the chiet buſineſs, and which brought with it not 
vnly the greatelt advantage, but alſo the greateli neceflity, and met with greateſt oppoſition. 
The Marquis of Rzbays, General of the horſe was of great euthority and elteem in the Kings 
Camp. Wherefore Ferneſe gave him the chict care of the bridge: and gave unto him likewiſe 
the command of a great many men of War, which were a preparing to facilitate the entcr- 
priſe, Rrtbays was not wanting in ating, his part in all theſe imployments. He was in atti- 
on bothday and night: he unceſſantly divided his labours, now on this fide, now on that, with 
infnite induſtry and valour. So as by his diligence, all neceflary provitions for the building 
of the bridge did in time fo increaſe, as all the Army began to hope to [ce their work ſgon 
brought to perfection. Whillt the Kings Camp was among|t theſe Iaboursand difficulties, the 
belieged within the City were not agitated with leſs uncertainty and perturbances. From the 
very beginning of the tiege, they had ſent cxpreltly into Holand and Zealand, and to the relt 
of the Confederate Provinces, to delire the bett and ſpeedicft affiftance which could be ſent 
them from thoſe parts: But knowing that they could nor receive ſufficient ſuccour trom thence, 
they had ſent particular perfonges into Franze, and into England, to do the like in thoſe Courts 
and endeayourcd to interett both thoſe Crowns again it it were poſhb1cin their cauſe, They 
had good hopes trom France, but the efte&s were not anſwerable. That Ringdome was Kill 
tull of troubles, and that King would not more rritate the King, of Spain, who was already too 
much incenſcd for what the Duke of Alanſon had done in Flanders. They reccived greater 
hopcs from England, and might much morceaſily con:e by them. But the Queen after Alanſons 
death, willing to make ſuch advantage of the Flemith as ſhe could not do betore, made them 
believe ſhe would affiſt them, but was very flow in doing it. It appeared art lait, that her end 
was to ſce tem reduced tofuch necciiity as they ſhould be inforced to throw themſelves into 
her hards 3 and contenting her felt at firtt with a bare title of protection, ſhe might come more 
calily afterwards (© to be totally maſter of them. Theſe praQtiſes from abroad proceeding but 
very lowly, and with niuch ambiguity, the Antwerpians hopes conſiſted chictly in ſuccours trom 
Hollazd and Zealand; Provinccs which werencarelt them.and which by thcir naval forces might 
belt diſturb the ftiege.clpccially by way of the river.Nor were theſe parts wanting in doing what 
pofſibly they could to this purpoſe, But the work about the bridg 2dvancing every day*and the 
Forts of the Kngs Camp bcing already increaſed on both ſides, and Rub.rys having conmind- 
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ed his Barks to withſiand thoſe of the enemy 3 victuals could not fotrecly be brought to' Antwerp 
by wateras formcrly. Andall paſſes by land being ſhut up, they had lcfs hopes of any relief from 
thence. Their wants theretoreſtil] increaſed. But the Inhabitants were chiefly afflicted to ſee 
that Commerce began already tofail, and that by continuation of the ſiege, they were likely to be 
totally deprived thercot.And peradventure not without danger of new plunder and tiringzwhich 
was that that they moſt apprehended 3 calling to mind what they had undergone not many years 
betorc in that kind by the Spaniards. Agreat part of their people, eſpecially of meaner ſort, lived 
upon Mcrchandizing and Trathck; wherefore they began to complain very much of their already 
ſufferings, and of thoſe yet greater, which they daily feared more and more. And thoſe who were 
of better condition, were not well pleaſed to ſee themſelves thus incommodated. And thoſe that 
were of thc beſt condition and wealthieſt amongſt them, the more they fearcd to loſe, ſo much 
the more did they deſire to avoid the danger thereot. And though they did all of them abhor 
fo return again under the Spaniſh Command, eſpecially thoſe who were molt infected with 
Herctie z yet well weighing all Intereſts, they preterred that of their lives and eltates before all 
other reſpects. The meaner ſort of people began already to ſpeak freely of theſe inconveni= 
ences and dangers: and whiſpers were heard to the ſame purpoſe amongtt the more civiliz'd 
people. Soas wavering thus in their minds, it appeared that they could not but grow very 
cool in ſuſtaining ſuch a tiege vigorouſly as they ought todo. 1! Signor di Santa Aldegonda was 
chicfof the Magiltracy which governed the City, by the Title of Burgamalſter. Betore O-ange 
bis death he was put into that Office, that he might particularly advance Or.nge his ends, as he 
had always endcavourcd to do, and as we have often told you. And when Or ::ge was dead, 
there was not any one that more partially maintained his memory, nor his pathons with more 
vehemency then did Santz Aldegondz, Wherefore occaſion being one day offered, when the 
Magiltracy was much more great than uſual, for the heads of all Trades, and all thoſe who bore 

any Othce amonglt the People, where then preſent, he ſpake thus. 
Since we that are here ( moſt worthy Citizens!) repreſent the whole body of the City, and that through 
your goodneſs T enjoy the prime place amongſt you 3 I conceive it belongs properly to me to propound znto 
you that wherein the publick, ſervice in theſe preſent occurrences is myjt concern'd, Ie are beſieged round : 
doubtleſly a ſad ſpeacle, the inconveniencies being great which muſt be ſuffered within beſieged walls : 
It is no wonder therefore if many among ſt us do already wiſely foreſee this ſort of evil, and fear it. But 
then we muſt be wary, leſt through tos much apprehenſion and fear of the neceſſity, which thoſe that ar2 he= 
fieged mult undergo, we forget not the miſchiefs which ſo cruelly do oft-times befal thoſe who ſtrender. 
IWe have feen too memorable Seiges, theſe late years paſt in Holland 3 the one of Harlem, the other of 
Leyden. The Harlemitts »yould at lalt yield; and rather than to come to the laſt deſperate reſolutions, try 
the humanity and clemency of the Conquerors : But how much did they repent it afterwards ? and doubt- 
lefly they had better have ſallied out, and with their ſwords in hard have willingly encountred their own 
deaths, than to die, as many of them afterwards did, ſuffering ſuch barharous and horrid puniſhments. 
On the contrary, thoſe of Leyden reſolving rather to die than ſurrender the Town, did ſo maintain it, 
though reduced to the utmoſt extremity of difficulties, as at laſt they were freed from that ſo ernel ſiege, 
by that ſo miraculous ſuccour. Which of theſe t wo examples ſhall we follow ? T believe it 'xill be ſoon 
reſolved, Who can dot that it is not better to undergo not one, but a thouſand deaths, r.ather than to 
fall again under the cruel, proud, and unſupportable Spaniſh yoke ® The Country croans every where 
through the ſo many horrible calamities which it yet ſuffers thereby, BÞut eſpecially fer the loſs of ſo much 
funous bloud, Where are the Egmmonts ? Where the Horns ? 1Where ſo many of the Novility of all ſorts? 
Finally where is onr glorious Orange, that true Father of his Country £ that anconquerable defender of 
the Liberties thercof ? Tt is no ways to be doubted but that as the firſt blow came from the han4 of a Spa . 
niard, whereby he had then almnſt lot his life; ſo did the ſecond likewiſe from Spaniſh or ders, which 
brought him ſo miſerably to bis end, If this our City ſhall ever prove ſo unfortunate, (which God forbid.) 
as to fall into their hands, what do yeu think, their firjt aftions will be? They will certainly put the Ci- 
tadel into its former condition : which is as much as to ſay, they will put the former inſupportable yoke report 
us. To theſe and many other violences which they will uſe upon our perſons, weſhall ſuddenly have many no 
leſs intolerable put upon ar conſeiences. The Reformed Religion will ve forvi Aden thevery fivjt day, and the 
Inquiſition will ſoon after be brought in. And thus Antwerp being no longer a F lemth City, but a Spaniſh 
Colony, all forreigners will forſahe it, all Traffick, will decay, and it will finally be intombed like an un= 
happy Carkaſs under its own deſolate and decaying walls. Þut let us talk, no more thus dejecied ly: Let good 
augreries prevail, An 4 very well they may doſo, f we conſider the condition of the enemies ſeg. It is vain 
to think that they will ever be able to finiſh the Bridge, or t0 maintain it when it ſhall be finiſhed. The R ever 
2t ſelf will oppoſe them 3 the flowing and reflowing of the Tide will oppoſe them g 0:77 S bips <p i ry nzeally 
oppoſe them on all fides : the Winter with her zce will fight againſt the Bridge 3 nor wil [ there ve wanting 
many other inventions to diſcompoſe and break it down, and leave that paſſage 4! ways free untous, And 
how much moye eaſily may we open their C ounterdike ? On Lillo's ſide our men have at reany begien to drown 
the neighbouring fields : Wewill do the like on Ordams fide towards the City. A nd t:2e Corn! er -w be= 
ing incloſed round between theſe two intndations, and b:trpeent 0:1 two Fleets.it niujt of neceſſity either be 
born down bythe water at the higheſt tides, or being j p often aff aile:; Py of, Pe 112y Cit tt, deifroy hr 
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f reel y receive all aſſiſtance likewiſe on that fide, In which caſe, when we ſhall have commodity of being 
Succonr'd, the Enemies can have no hopes in the continuation of their fiege. This m2.2n while the Forces 
OFonr Confederates will jlill the more unite : they will be accompanied with aids from France 3 but 
Chiefly with thoſe which we may in greater numbers, and with much more eaſe receive from- England, 
And having ſo many Forces both by land and ſea, why ſhall we not hope to ſee Antwerp reſtored to her 
full and entire liberty , and to her former happy condition ? Let us then ( miſt honoured Citizens ) 
return all joyfully t2 our own homes , And being to encourage others, let us firſt tak? courage ozr ſelyes. 
Brt let us return always with an immutable reſolution of rather periſhing,(let our condition be what it will ) 
than of ſurrendring, In fine, Or Liberty, or Death ! | 
Thus endcd ſtout Aldegonde : Nor caa it be ſaid what power this and his other aiſcourſes had 
alwayes with the Antwerpians in making them receive his advices. By his perſwation a new 
form of Oath was compoſed, by which the Ciry obliged it (elt never to return to the obedience 
of the King of Spain; Andan Edict was likewiſe publiſhed, whercin it was prohibited un- 
der ſevere puniſhment for any one to litten to any whatſoever agreement, which thould at any 
time be propounded on the Kings bchalft. They then applicd themſclves with great fer- 
vency to withſtand the Siege. Great care was had in the delivering out of victuals 3' Such 
Citizens as were tit to bear Arms, were put under Colours, and diſpoſed of in ſeveral Com- 
panies, each of them having Commander given them. But above all things they betook 
themſelves by all poſſible means to hinder the building of the Bridg, and the defence of the 
Counterdike. To boot with the Men of War which annoycd the Bridge, they ordered ſome 
artificial Fire-boats whereby to aflault, indamage, and utterly defiroy the Bridg, it it were 
poſſible. And becauſe the Kings Forts which were upoa the Rivers banksdid very much hinder 
any thing that could be done by the Enemics thips, the Antwerpians bethought themiclves of 
building a ſhip of ſucha vaſt greatneſs, as being too good for the Kings Forts, and furiouſly 
. playing upon them with Cannon fhot.the abſolute command of the River might by means there- 
of remain unto the City. It was to be of a bulk anſwerable to a manageable Caltle in the water, 
And the Antwerpians contiding mainly thercin, and talling to work thereupon, they gavcit a no 
Jeſs vaſt title than was the bulk, calling it The Wars End, They ordered likewiſ: all things 
which were neceſſary for the oppoting of the Countcrdike. And though they could not much 
better their condition on the Ficlds tides, where the Kings men commanded all z yet they 
lodged ſome of their Troops on that tide, to curb the Royalifis fo much the more, and that they 
might be the beter able to come by ſome victuals. Thus the Antwerpians fought to advantage 
themſelves: but the Royalilts were no leſs fervent in their endeavours, Ferneſe had divers times 
invited the Antwerpians with large proffers to return to the Kings obedience); but they retufing 
them at firft, and afterwards demonſtrating full reſolutions to the contrary, it was ſufficiently 
evident that all hopes of negotiation ceafing, he was to pijace them wholly in his Arms. He 
thercfore by out-doing not only others, but himſelt in toil and labour, gave himſelf wholly 
ro procure the defence of the Counterdike, and to procecd in the butineſs of the Bridg z thoſe 
parts thereof which conſiſted of rafters and ſummers being fo tar advanced, as there want - 
cd but little to the perfecting of them. Rnbays with great diligence had got together a great 
number of Men of war, to oppoſe upon any occ2fton thoſe of the Enemy 3 and ſcouring u 
and downevery where, and chiefly where mott necd was, it is not to be believed how much he 
thereby advantaged the building of the Bridge. Burt the middle part was yet to be finiſhed, 
which was much larger than that of the rafters on both iides. This was wholly to be ſupplied 
with Boats, and a requitite number could not ſuddenly be got together 3 the void ſpace between 
_ the ratcers wasas yet made up with but about twenty. But-experience thewed that that 
number was not near ſuthcient 3 tor the Enemies Boats tound means to paſs through the void 
ſpaces, though thcy were linked together 3 either cutting in ſunder that which they were 
linked together withal, or breaking through them with tull fat] by the force of the Tide. 
Some ſuccour was therefore by this means from time to time brought to the City s and much of 
action hapned between the ſhips of either {ide, the Kings ſhips endeavouring to block up the 
paſſage, and the Encmics to keep the paſſage open. One ot thele Naval conflicts proved for- 
tunate tor Rbays : For Teligni, as he was going for Zealand, was found to be in one of thoſ: 
{hips which he took and being raken priſoner, the Enemy loft one ot their valiantett and will! 
Commanders. The ncxt of beſt eſteem amongſt them was the Count of Hell 2% 5 who was not 
wanting on his part neither in giving good teftimony of his valonr, ſometime by watcr, 
{omctimies by land. But for all they could do, they conld not keep the Kings men from 
bringing Boats enough at laſt to block up the middle ſpace between the rafters on both tides of 
the thore. And thus after a long diſpute between hope and tear, wherewith the Royalilts were 
long time agitated, the miraculous fabrick of the Bridge was finiſhed, which we have (6 often 
mentioned, but never ſuthciently deſcribed, for we could never till now come to give you & 
full rclation thereof, This was then the ſhape of it. ; 
From the two contrary ſhores upon which Jay the two greater Forts of Ca/loand Ordam, 
Hyers rowes of great Piles of Trees were thrult out, and being driven into the River, cx- 
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tended as tar as the current thercof would permit, Thoſe which went ſtreight forwards, 
were clo{:d together overthwart with divers others of the like greatne(s 3 they were called 
Steccadoes at the firlt, and ever after continucd the ſame name. The Steccado of Calls advanc- 
cd about 120 uſual paces, not being able to reach further, for on that fide, the River of Schel4 
grcw preſently deep. The other of Or42m advanced about 150 paces, the river affording better 
commodity on that fide, At the end of each of theft Steccadoes, and where the Boats began to 
be placcd, a large ſpace was compoſed, as if it werea Pi2zzz, able to receive a great many 
Souldicrs, for the better defence both of the Boats and of the Steccadoes. On the flanks of 
theſe towards the upper part a ſeries of Parapets were raiſed, which were made of great dou- 
blcd boards well hI1I'd in the midtt with earth, fo as the Souldiers might be thereby fenccd or 
ſhcltcred, and cndure a volley of musket-tnot, and trom thoſe Fences pour musket-thot upon 
the Enemics thips. Both theForts ſerved tor Curtains (if I may be permitted to fay fo) to both 

the Flanks ot the Steccadoes, and to that purpoſe were alwayes turnithed with good ftore of 
great Ordnance, At the other cnd of the Piazzs's, where the Steccadoes ended, ſome Pecces of 
Artillery were placed on both ſides, the better to defend that part. And adding new ſecurities 

without to thoſe within, both the outfides of thoſe P:2zzz2's were garniſhed with certain great 

Rattcrs of wood, armed with iron at the ends, which advancing for a conſiderable {pace into 

the river, and up held by ſome others which were planted in the bottom thereof, might keep 

the cnemics thips the turther off, and make their afſaults the weaker, 

This was the form of the Steccadoes: trom the ends wh:revt bezan the ank of boats, were- 
withall the vctt ofthe river was ſhut up, which was ker deepcli and Jargett part 3 and the {pace 
butwcen the two Steccadoes might be about 4500 paces. This was tilled up with 32 great 
barks all of themot aimoit an equi! body and torm, they differcd but po poup and 
torecalije, or in any other part. They were joyned together at the ends and\tides with {trong 
chains of iron 3 each end was f-rnithed with a picce ot Artillery, and the bely of cach bark 
with a convenient number of ſouldicrs and Mariners. Ten men might waik abreaſt upon the 
Steccadoos 3 and ſufficient commodity tor pailage was Icft likewiſe upon the barks. And be- 
cauſe *twas already known that the Antwerpians had prepared ſome treboats to prejudice the 
bridg, and that they were always to provide for the atlault of their other ſhips, and of thoſe 
which thcir friends would ſend unto them 3 therefore the Kings men bethought themſelves to 
ſhelter the batks of the bridg with another exterior detence, that they might the lets fear being 
injuried by the enemy. The invention was this, Many malis of ſhips were faſincd together 
which made 2s it were a floats and as many of theſe were made as ſufficed for the whole length 
which thc barks took up. The one float was joyned to the other like a wall or great parapet, 
and then thrult out in a proportionable interval betore the barks 3 and they were faltned to 
grcat anchors on both fides 3 ſo as they might not tear being moved or looſened by any affaule 
of the cncinies ſhips, or by the rage of any incenſed tide, And becauſe they floated upon the wa- 
ter, they were floats. | 

This was the whole Fabrick of the Bridg : a proud one of that kind 3 and which wellde- 
ſcrved the glorv of having perfe&cd ſo memorable a-fiege 3 and ot having art laſt reguced fo im- 
portant a City to the Kings obedience. Above fix months were {ſpent in the buildng| of it 3 
nor could it be tully finithcd tell the beginning of March in the nextycar of our Lord 1585, 
The wintcr.ſcemcd even to {mile upon this detign : tor neither did it produce any ice, nor 
any unuſual tides, The Antwerptans wondered very much, and were firangely attoniſhed 
when they ſaw the bride fully tnihed, Yet hoping to be able todiforder and open 1t by means 
of their tire-boats, and of that vati ſhip which they were preparing, they uſed all diligence in 
complcating - both thoſe and this. Much labour was requitite to ſuch a work. Anlralian 
Ingcneer born in Manta, by name Frederick Giambelly, was then in Antwerp. This man tools 
upon him to build the tire-boats, which he did thus : He built a Veſſel made ot very grear 
and hrm planks, and it was made in the midit likea good large Mine proportionable to the 
Veſicl, The Mine was made of brick and lime, fo dofcd up as it had only that vent which 
was neceſſary to bring the nre at its due time ro the gunpowder, whercot it was to be full, All 
the rck of the Veſſel was covered with tones, little and great bullets, and other fuch materials 
condens'd together as much as might be, to the end that che Mine hnding the greater op- 
polition might do the more miſchict, ? Twas faid the Ingeneer wrought thus tor eight months 
rogcther upon ſeveral barks bur more time was ſpent in the building of the other fo huge 
betore mentioned thip. By theſe machines, though too long a making, did the Antwerpizns 
hope to opcn the paſſage oi the river and this was what was to becxepctcd on that fide, On 
Lills's ſide, thcir friends were to be in a readineſs, and be fure to move with their men of war, 
at the ſamc time when the nrc-boats ſhould plav on the other tide, We t0!1d you how on the 
oppotite fide to Lilo there was another Fort built, called Li/echen'0/2, which Rubays took 
at the beginning, of the fiege. The enemics ſhips werg much preſudiced trom this Fort it: 
their paſſage, and nuwch morc In their rctreating under the Fort oj Lil where they uſed mot: 
fo lic, 
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The Hollanders and Zealanders did therefore reſolve to uſe all poſſible ehdeavours to take 
this place of offence from the Kings men : and they luckily effected it. They placed ſome 
Culyverins on the contrary ſhore,which might reach the further 3 and having preparcd ſuch other 
ſhips as were neceſſary, with other peeces of Canon to batter, and with a good number of ſoul- 
diers, they landed, and gave fo furious an aſſault to the Fort of Liſechenſuch, as after having 
plaid upon it ſome hours, and threatned to put all thoſe that were within to the edg of the 
ſword, they made them come forth, and ſurrender the Fort. Ferneſe hearing of this danger, 

ent ſome men preſently toremedy it, and went himſelf in perſon thitherward 3 but the ſurren- 
der was made before the ſuccour came 3 and this miſchiet drew ſaddenly on another : tor 
the enemy did immediately affault another Fort which ſtood more inward, called St Antony, 
and took it with like eaſineſs. Ferneſe ſtormed to hear of theſe lofles : and the two Captains of 
thoſe Gariſons , not being able ſufficiently to excaſe their miſdemeanours, he made both 
their heads be ſtruck off upon the top of thoſe dikes. He afterward planted new Forts to curb 
thoſe, and to ſecure the bridg the better 3 and continued his former diligence every where. 
By theſe two acquiſitions the enemy were ſecure on thoſe two ſhores whereonLillo and Liſechen- 
ſuch were placed; wherefore they began to aſſemble a great number of their ſhips together on 
both ſhores under the ſhelter of thoſe two Forts 3 which made it be apprehended in the Kings 
Camp, that they would with ſome unwanted force afſault the bridge from thence, and ar the 
ſame time alſo endeavour to prejudice the counterdixe, But theetfect ſhewed that all their 
preparation was to expe& the motion of the fire-boats trom Antwerps fide. Which when 
they ſhould play upon the bridge, and ruine ſome part of it, as the enemy well hoped, their 
ſhips mighit incontinently likewiſe move, and joyniag both forces together, do the greater and 
more irreparable damage to the bridg. Winter was alrcady over, and April was begun. Whilſt 
then the Kings Camp ttood in thisſuſpence, and that, F:rneſe with all diligence had reinforced 
the guards every where ome barks began to fall doawa upon the Scheld ftrbom Antwerps ſide, 
of ſuch a ſhape and appearance, as the Reyaliits beltevel they were the betorementioned fire- 
boats. Every one ſtood in great expectation ct tz>ſuccezs, and ſeveral judgements were given 
therenpon, ſome thought that the ſequel would not be anſwerable tc the invention 3 and others 
that the effe& would equalit. Yet the cariwlity of iceing the event was <qual in every 
one. Wherefore the Royaliſts flockt in great numbers ſome to the Steccadoes, ſome on where, 
ſome another, upon the bare banks, to ſte what the {nccels of fonew a ſpectacle would be. 
Two of the barks were greater than the reſt that followed, They tell down with the return 
ofthe tide 3 and not having any one to govern.them, they were guided only by the tide, and 
were lett unto themſelves. A whilcs after they had begun tacir courſe, a cicle of fre might be 
ſeen toriſe up above them, which continued for a while, till not Jong atter to the great wonder 
of all the lookers on, that fire conſumed and vaniſhcd quite away. For was it known whether 
this was according to the detign 3 or whether it were but a picce of art the better to diſguiſe it. 
In the mean time on? of the lefſer boats, whilſt it was yct a good way oft the bridg,blew up and 
vaniſhed working no conſiderable effect. Nor did any of the rett of the lefler ſort doalmott any 
other good. But rhe two greater following their courſe, were by the tide brought the one of 
them togive againſt the Icft ſhore towards Flanders, but ſomewhat diltant trom the bridg 3 
and the other more luckily where the Steccado began to joyn with the row of boats, Up- 
on this Steccado was the Prince of Parma then himſelt in perſon, being come likewiſe to par- 
take offucha novelty. He was dclired by all mcans to go trom thencc to free himſelf from any 
danger that might befall 3 he refuſed, and knew not what to rclolve upon : tor he would 
willingly firſt have known what news certain gunners and others of the Maritine profeſſion 
would bring back, who wcre gone down to cnter into the boat, the better to diſcover what 
ſhe was Joaded with, and to hinder the cfteRts thereof. But he was ſo mych importun'd, as at 
laft he retired himſelf to the Fort St. Mary. And not without great good fortunes tor hardly 
was he come unto the Fort, when with a terrible and feartull noiſe, the tirlt great boat which 
was faln upon theaforeſaid ſhore blew up, and ſlew many ſouldiers ina neighbouring Fort, and 
divers others who were thercabouts. But the other occafioned much more bitter dread, 
and likewiſe much greater prejudice. Thoſe Gunners and Mariners wcre not well entred 
"into the Boat, when the fire arriving at its duc time, made the Mine play, and fuddenly de- 
vourcd not only thoſe who were within the Boat, but mo: of thoſe who wcre upon the Boats 
of the Bridg, and upon the Steccadoes. It is not to be in.agined, much leſs to be cxpreſt what 
horrible eficts this raging fire made. The Air was tor a good ſpace darkned with a thick 
cloud; theEarth ſhook for many miles about, the River broke forth out of her bed, and with 
grcat violence threw her waves beyond the banks: The bodics of men that were blown up 
by the fire, were fo torn, as noſhape thereof could betound 3 and the temp<lt and hail of 
grcat ſtones, and other leſſer materials of offence icattering abroad tvrther off, 1o many of the 
Camp were ſlain, or wounded as nothing, was to be ſeen all thcreabouts but a ſad and diſmall 
ſpcRacle, of people either ſlain, or maimcd, or ill acconciated. Above 500 of the Rings men 
were ſlain by this misfortune, anda great many others of tacm were maimed or wounded. wo 
that 
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that which nzade the loſs the more fata}, was the death of the Marquis of Revays 3, who while 
in order to his othce he viewed all parts, and went from one place toanother, was unfor” 
cunately kilPd. A death generally bewail'd by the whole Camp, but with a particular tender- 
neſs by Ferneſe, who had a fingular affection and eſteem for him. Faſper Robles, a Spaniard, 
periſht by the fame misfortune, who was Lord of Bigli, and a Souldier likewiſe of great ex- 
perienceand valour, as 1nay oft-times have been ſeen in the ſucceſſes of this Hiſtary. Divers 
other Officers of interior quality were likwiſe loſt ; and there was nqt any Nation who did not 
{hare in the misfortune, 

The confution and altoniſhment being ceaſed, which fo ſtrange an accident had occaſioned 
in the Kings Camp it was tound, that the prejudice which the Bridg had reccived was not fo 
great but that it might be repaired. The greateſt harm that was done was on that part ct the 
Steccado where the Firc-boat had diſgorged its fire 3 and the Flote likewiſe there was greatly 
diſordercd., But a great danger yet remaincd, leaſt the affault of the Encmies ſhips which 
were in readincſs tor that purpoſe on Lillo's fide, might ſuccced the fury of the fire. Where- 
fore Ferneſe, uling all diligence tor the detence of the Bridg, was come thither himſelf in per- 
ſon, and made the Forts on all ſides ſtand preparcd with their Artillery. But whatſoever the 
matter was, none of the Enemies ſhips were ſeen to move : It was thought that the Tide 
hindercd them 3 and that expecting the Wind to overcome it, that failing, they could nor 
ſecond the Antwerptans, The danger being thus paſt vvhich vvas then molt feared, Ferneſe 
hd lcaſure to rctiore the Bridge to it former poſture: It vvas notvvithtianding thought beſt to 

ake the Flotc quite away which lay towards the bcfirgcd, torhcend that it any more of their 
Firc-boats ſhould tall dovvn, they might the better paſs through thoſe of the Bridge 3 to vvhich' 
purpoſe an uſctul invention was found out, asalſo in the other Flote which was on the other 
lide. The Artwerpians began to be very much troubled that their Fire-boats had no better 
ſucceſs 3 and even the ftouteſt amongſt them began to loſe their courage. But Aldegonda, and 
thoſe that adhered moſt unto him, endeavouring to keep their hopes alive, lirove to make ther 
believe that the next Fire-boats would be more ſucceſsful © than were the former : That the 
oreat; Ship being now likewiſe tiniſhed, would be incffe& as it was in the name, The Wars 
End : That ccrtainly the Royaliſts would never be able to make ſuch rctittance as was needful, 
to keep the double torenamed Forces from beating down the Counterdike 3 ard that when the 
paſſage ſhould be once open, the City vvould be wholly freed from the Siege. Of theſe 
trials vvhich were to be made for the benehit of the Antwerpians, that of the great Ship was the 
firſt, This immenſe moveable Caſtle began toappear upon the Scheld about the beginning, 
of May, with mighty expectation on both fidcsz on the Antwerpians, out of theirhopes of 
rcapirg aavantage thercby 3 on the Royaliſis, out of the curiolity of ſeeing fuch a Fabrick, and 
to fee what the ctic&ts thereof would be, The Ship drew near one of the Icfler Forts which the 
Royaliſts had on Brabant tide, and began to play turiouſly uponit : There were above a thou- 
{and Souldicrs in the Ship, vvhio accompanied the fury of the Cannon vvith thehail of Musket= 
ſhot. Thcy then landed to annoy the Fort nearer hand. But the effect was not anſvverable 
to the dctign 3 for the Fort received no great harm from the battery, nor they vvho vvere 

within the Fort from the Souldiers that were landcd 3 nay the ſhip was fo torn and ſhattered. as 
they had nuich ado to mend her, and to make her ſerviceable again. This experiment coming 
to {olittle good, they tell to the other of breaking down the Counterdikez and the bulineſs 
was thus carricd, The ſhips of the Hollanders and Zealanders were to fall from Lillo and enter in- 
to the drovvncd Country in tizat part by thoſe Cuts vvhich vvcre made in the chief bank of the 
River. The Antwerpians vvcre to do the like onthe other fide tovvards the City 3 and to that 
purpoſe they had likewile fitting Cuts In the ſame bank. Bctween theſe tvvo drowned parts of 
the Country did the Counterdike run : but it vvas very hard tc affault it on both tides at 
once, becauſe the Tide could not cqually ſerve both the one and the other in their uniform 
motion 3 wheretore ſuch a middle ſcaſon was to be taken, as that the conjuncture might not be 

lolt, This was the detign of the Enemy 3 nor was it any news to Ferneſe, who had Jong be- 
fore cxpc&cd it. There were four of the Kings Forts which guarded the Counterdike : 

The one, that of Crofſe, where the Counterdike joyned with the greateli Dixe, which Man- 

dragone had the charge of : About the middle in ſome diſtance one trom another itood that of 

the Plata, then that De 1a Motta, commonly called S. George his Fort 3 and at the end where 

the ground began a little to riſe, was the ſtrong Houſe of Corftein, wherein Count Mans- + 
feld did uſually keep. To boot with theſe Forts a row of great Stakes were pitcht at equal 
diftance on both tides the bank, which rofe up above the water where the groynd was there- 
withall drowncd, that the Enemies ſhips might find morc difficulty inaccofting. Theſe 
ſituations we have here again repeated,the more to awaken the memory.and togive the clearer 
intelligence of the Counterdike, where the Befieged's chicteſt hopes Jay, and where the Roy- 
alifts bad tinally the victory, Ferneſe gave order that all. the Guards ſhould be every where re- 
intorced. And -to increaſe cmulation amongtt the: Souldicrs- as well as their numbers, he 
minglcd Spaniſh, 114!i:ns, Pitch, and Walloons together : though there were mott Spanizyls 
Witly 
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with Mandragone, and with Mansfield moſt Ttalians, Ferneſe gave the particular command over 
theſe, upon this occation, to Camillo del Monte, who not long betore had quitted his Brigado of 
Foot, being imployed about other affairs, wherein he won great honour and cſiimation in the 
Camp; Things being thus ordercd, the Enemy made no longer delay. About the midti of 
May, the Count of Hollack fell down from Lillo, and centred with more then 3o Bottoms into 
the parts that were overflown thereabouts : All his ſhips were well provided of Artillery to 
batter down the Counterdike, of Infiruments to. cut and open it, and of Earth and all other 
requiſite proviſions to fortitic the Cuts which the beftegers had gained. Hollackmade towards 
the Fort of the Palata: here the water was deepeſt, and the Counterdike was moit reſtrained by 
reaſon of the difficulty that was found in enlarging it on that part. Wherefore for want of 
Earth, they were forced to afſift the neighbouring Fort with Pales of wood, whence it was 
called the Palata, When the Enemy were come near with their thips, they began to play furi- 
ouſly upon the Counterdike 3 and having cafily opened the Stakes that were pitched, they 
came to give the aſſault 3 and ſheltred by the Artillery on the Dike, they endeavoured to pol- 
ſeſs the Counterdike, But the Kings men hghting valiantly, made it good, The ſcufflc was 
not long: For Hollack, not ſeeing the Antwerp ſhips appear, reſolved to retreat ſoon enough, 
having loſt above 3oo of his men, ſomeof which were of ſome conſideration. But few of 
theRings men were ſlain, and none conſiderable but Captain Simon Padiglia, a Spaniard, who 
wan much honour in that ation. It was not known whether the uncertainty of the Tide, or 
ſome other impediment had kept the Antwerpians from: ſending their thips according to the hrit 
appointment. But whatſoever the matter was, Ferneſe perceiving liill that the Encmies chictcſt 
hopes lay in opening the Countcrdike, he miſſed not viliting thoſe Forts daily himſelt, and 
uſed incredible diligence to ſccure their detence. Mansfields men were theretore mightily in» 
creaſed with Spaniards and Italians, by reaſon of the zccommodation of lodging in the conti- 
guous Villages of Strabuch and Comſtein,, whercas there was great ſcarcity of lodging where 
Mandragone was, After this aſſault which the Enemies without made upon the Counterdike, 
thoſe within proceeded to {et upon the bridge again with their hre-boats. But by this time the 
Royaliſts had bethought themſelves of an invention whereby cither wholly to hinder their ope- 
ration, or to make it little available; which was this. They prepared ſome boats with ſuch Mar- 
rinersas were rcquiſite, who were to make up as ſoon as they could to the firc-boats, and quench 
that Train, if rhey could, which conveyed the fie to the Mine; which if they could not find, they 
were immediately to fall of, and with long ropcs to draw the tire-boats after them to the naked 
hore, where they might have their operation with little or no prejudice to the Kings men, But 
the Antwerpians, confidering that there was no float on that ſide the bridge which was next 
them and that theretore they might the more'recly {et upon it on that tide with their ſhips, re- 
folved to affail it once more with a good numbcr of them, taking a time when both wind and 
tide might ſerve them 3 whereby they thought they might give the bridge the greater ſhock, and 
find leſs reſiſtance by the ſame. And that they might by a double aſſault, doa double harm, they 
reſolved to ſend ſome fire-boats immediately after thoſe other ſhips,which at the ſametime might 
doall the prejudice they could unto the bridg. This was their delign, and thus it was put in Exc 
cution. They faſtened 15 ſhips cloſe together, and with full wind and tide ſent them to aſſault 
the bridge: and to make the indamagement the greater, they garniſhed thoſe {hips in their prows 
with great and ſharp irons, to the end that the ſhock afſitied by the cutting of thole irons, 
might work the greatereffe&s upon the ropes and chains wherewith the boats that made the 
bridg were joyned together, After theſe 15 ſhips came 4 tire-thips. But it was too hard a butinets 
either for the one or the other of them to do what was defigned, without Marriners to govern 
them, and ſouldiers to tight. The firſt gavea great julile to the bridge 3 but did it no great 
harm; for ſome. of them were ſoon ſuffered to paſs between the boats of the bridge, and the 
reſt without any diſpute fell into the hands of the Royaliſts. Nor had the fre-boats any better 
ſucceſs: two of them were won with the aforcſaid invention, and their operation hindred 3 
the third fired after it was drawn aſide where it could do no harm and the forth paſſed through 
the boats of the bridge, and being paſt on a good way, hred likewiſe tono purpoſe. For all 
this did not the enemics forbear to ſend new fire-boats to prejudice the bridge, not only from 
Antwerps ſide, but from Lillo. | But as the forces werealike, the contormity of the ſucceſs was 
almoſt always the ſame. Which we thought good to touch upon here only, not to nawſeate 
the Reader, with oft repeating the ſame things, or othcrs the like, varying bur a little in cir- 
cumſtance, | 
Now tollows the laſt cffay of the Antwerpians, ard of their friends, to make themſelves 
thercby Maſters of the Counterdike. And which was likewile the laſt eflay of the ftege : and 
in which ſuch varicty of fortune was ſeen in the tight which inſucd, as it was queſtionable tor 
many hours whether the beſiegers or beſieged would have the better of the day. But at Jait 
the beliegers got it 3 and there was no hopes left but that Antwerp muſt irremediably be lolt. 
The former agreement being, again renewed between the Antwerpians and thole of Lillo great 
preparation of boats was made on both fides, which were to move at one and the ſaime time 
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both from: An:werp and Liilo; to endeavour the getting of the Countcerdike. In this double 
aſlanlt, they would likewiſe make uſe of that their great ſhip, which was at this tune within the 
drowned Lend of Ordam, it being brought thither by the Antwerpians to be calked, But thr 
great bulk was afterwards ſo unmanageable, as oppreſt by her own weight, the ran there on 
ground, and was rendred tota!ly unuſeful. Secting then all delays alide, about the end of Ay, 
the two Fleets moved according to their appointment. That of Lilo appeared hit, very early 
in the morning : it conſitied of above a hundred bottoms, better provided this time than 
they were before with ſouldiers, artillery, woolſacks, and all things elſe, to fortite themſelvs in 
the Counterdike, and in thc cuts thereof, when they ſhould have compaſſed theinintent, They 
dire&ed this their hrſt aſſault not as before, againſt the narroweſt part of the bank, but towards 
the broadeſt part , that they might the better fortifie themſelves there z and this happen- 
ed to be about the Fort St. George, which was neercſt the ſtrong houſe of Coreſtewm, The 
Royalifts received the affault with much gallantry , and ſuddenly a great fight happened 
here > the one endeavouring to get upon the bank the others to keep them down z the 
one incouraged by their ſhips, from whence iſſued a furious tempeſt of Artillery , and 
the others by the ſhot made from their Forts. This mean while the Antwerpians 
came in with a great number of ſhips likewiſe on their fide 3 and turnithed with the like 
proviſions as were thoſe of Lillo. The enemy then redoubled their aſſault with greater eager- 
neſs, and prevailed ſo far as they got ypon the counterdike on both ftdes. Nor did they onely 
get footing in that one place, but in divers others. Whereſoever there was lcts of land, there 
was the bickering the more bloudy. And one ſouldier coming out oi necethity cloſe up unto a» 
nother, there was hardly any blow given without a wound,nor wound without inevitable death, 
Here the enemy began to make divers cuts in the banks. Burt their chiefeſt torce was againſt 
the place of their firſt aſſault. The difficulty of making the cuts, though it was great, yer 

25 it no ways ſogreat, as that of maintaining them. They muſt there intrench themſelves 
with ſacks of earth, with ſacks of wool, and with other ſuch like materials. And this the e- 
nemy boldly did. Hollackand Aldegonde were both of them there in perſon. Neither of them 
were wanting, in exhorting, in inforcing, and in executing both by their voice, deeds, and 
EXAMPle. 

Theſe ( aid they unto the combatants J) ſhall be your Laſt tryals; theſe your laſt dangers. 
When this paſs ſhall be opened, Antwerp will be free 3 and that City being freed, hop glorious will your 
Iahoterc be ? and how advantagious 10 all our other confederates ? they will think that their wives, children, 
brethren, and whatſoever elſe, they eſtcem deareſt, are here preſent. And conſidering that the welfare of 
fo many relations conſijt in the ſucceſs of this conflict, be ſure to ſee the end thereof, either by death or 
viory. 

— The enemy beiag ſtill more and more inflamed by theſe words, plaid their parts gallantly :' 
but all they did coft therndear. For the Kings men did valiantly likewiſe detend themſelves. 
Many men fel! on both ſideszthe flaughter was equal; and fortune altering the advantages, {mil- 
ed and frowned a!tcrnately, now on one fide, now on another. Mandrgone ſent many men from 
his fide continually to affiſt the Royaliſts, And though very aged, and ill handled by wounds 
which he had received in ſo long a war, and amidſt ſo many dangers, yet did he undauntedly 
preſent himſelf in his own perſon to all dangers. The like did Mansfield ; though he were 
likewiſe very old, and even waſtcd with labours. In the {t ong houſe of Covefteyn, which was 
in hisquarter, and from whence the counterdike began on that ſide. as hath been faid, he had 
raiſed a great Plattorm, the better to defend the nearer Foxt ot St. George, and theother ſome» 
what further off of the Falata. This defence did excellent ſervice upon this occalion, For plays 
ing ina right lineupon the bank, the enemy could in no ways ſhelter themſelves from it. The 
Spaniards and Ttalians which were in thoſe quarters, incouraged hereby, fell fiercely upon the 
enemy, and began to put them into confuſion, At the ft beginning of the conflict, Camilo 
del Monte did hikewiſe excetient ſervice. For Carbone, of the ſame Family, and four other 
Captains, together with a great many other Ofhcers, and ſouldiers being ſlain cloſe by him, yet 
he ſtill valiantly ſaſtained the violence of the enemy, Marquis Heipolito Bentivoglio our brother 
was with him, who not long before the ſiege was come into Flznders; nor was he wanting in 
behaving himſelf as became a man of honour upon ſuch an,occurrency. And his actions were 
fo we!l approved of by the Prince, as ſoon after he gave him a company of Lanciers, and 
thewcd him many other particular demonſtrations of efteem. The hght being atterwards re- 
newed by the Spaniards and Italiansz their Commanders, Fohn del Aquila, and Camilo Capitzr- 
<1, the one Campmaſier of a Spanith Brigado, and the other of an Italian, did amongſt others 
fenalize themſelvcs. And the valour of the inferiour ſouldiers did ſo well correſpond with the lik? 
Ot their Commanders, as St. George his Fort, which for a good while was in dang-r of being, 
loft, was at laſt ſecured. The Fort of the Palata was ſtill in hazard, To boot that it was bur 
very weak of it {clt theenemy had invironcd it with the gaps they had inado, and with thei: 
ſhips 3 playing upon it furiouſly every where with their Artillery and rmsker, Here then was 
fierce hight, but with ſoch 2dvantage to the _— - they already hoped for the ricftory. whe: 
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the Prince of Parma appeared himſclt in perſon upon the Counterdike, He had been there the 
night bcforez and after having with great care viewed the Forts, and given fuch dircctions ac 
was fitting cvery where, he was returned to his quarters at Beveren on the other fide of theriver. 
There was a conſiderable difiance between that quarter and the Counterdike : but when the 
Prince carly that morning heard the noiſe of the Cannon on the other tide of the River. ne quick- 
ly imagincd that the Encmy had aſſaulted the Counterdike on both fides. He therciore lolt no 
time. At his coming out of his quarters hc heard that hc had gucficd aright, and cver and anon 
advertiſements came of the tight, and of what danger his men were in. As ſoon 2s he wag 
come upon the Counterdike on Mandragone's part, he heard by him and by others what danger 
the Fort of the Palatz was in. The Prince was uſually followed with many oft quality aud 
worth, and this occation had increaſcd their number. Wherctore marching in the ticad of them, 
he went together with them to where the hght was hotteſt : And when he 1aw how much his 
men were troubled, and the Encmy ſo much their ſuperiors, , 

Ts this (faid he) the valour which my Souldiers ſhew ? Is this that which they I»arn under my di- 
ſeipline ? 8 hall the Enemy glory of being Conquerors, after they were conquered * And are they not nu 
cone, if aficr having loſt the paſſage of the Iver, we keep the paſſage of tve Counterdike ligewiſe ſhut 
up ? *Tis here then, O my Souldiers, that you mult either dye or overcome. I will ſhare with you in 
the one and in the other, But if we ſh1ll overcome, as T hope we hill, 1 milf content my {If ivith the bo- 
nour, all the rewards ſhall be yrs : Nor can ſo important a Victory be ſr1iciently revardes but by ſg 
great 2 King. 

Fhe Prince accompanied thcſe his words with actions. Arm'd only witn 715 ſword and 
ſhield, he gave firange proof of his valour: Ey which example there was not any one of them 
whodid not willingly run upon the greatelt dangers 3 and who did not endeavour to fave their 
Prince his lite, by cxpoling their own to danger. The Souldiers fuddenly reatſumed their 
courage : but that which did molt inhcarten them, was to obſerve that the Tide began to cbb, 
which would ſoon inforce the Enemies ſhips to retreat. Butas this contideration incited the 
Royalitis to do their utmoſt, fo had it the like effect upon the Enemies. They thought the Vi- 
cory alrcady ſo ſure their own, as Hollack, and Aldegonde were gone to carry the news thereof o 
Antwerp, which occationed an incredible joy ia thoſc Citizens. The tght was then renewed 
more hot than evcr upon the Counterdike, and pa:ticularly near the Forr of the Palatuz and 
each ſide had their hopcs and fears for a while : But it was clearly ſeen that theencimics courage 
cbb'd withthe Tide, and the courage of. the Royalitts id as much increaſe, In tine, the encmy 
could no longer hold out 3 for many oi their ſhips betng already on the ground on both tides the 
Dike, they ſaw there was no more hopes left for them. AJl the reſt was blood and flaughter 
being void of all ſuccour., they were hewed in pieces every where nor did the Royalilts thirt 
more after victory before, then they did now'after cruelty, Above 2500 of thecncmy were 
flain, and many of thcm men of quality, Of the Rings fide little lefs then a thouſand, mot? of 
which were Spaniards and It zlians, though the Duteh-and Walloons did {uthciently act their parts, 
Some 3o of thcirſhips tell into the Royaliltis handsz and but feiv of the Encmies were taken 
priſoners, for all but thoſe that were ſlain got calily away by water, The hght being cnded, 
Ferneſe gave torthwith order for filling up the Cuts which the Encmy had made in the Counter- 
dike 3 he bettcr ſccurcd the Forts, he reinforced the Guards, and did {o provide tor 2! tings 
on that ſide, as the Encmy was cither not able to makeany more affault, or it thcy die, they were 
to hope for no good thercby. | 

But the Antwerpians, falling, from ſo high hopes into ſo.decp deipuir, knew not what todo 
nor how to evade their threatning misfortune., They could hove for no atfifiance trom France: 
The Queen of England, by the atorclaid artitices, held th:m on in hopes: Their confederate Fle- 
miſh could do no more than they had done . To boot witi Gaznts being long {tore tajlen into 
Ferneſe's hands. as hath been ſaid. Brſſs., Malines, and Niminghen thc chictclt City in all Ghel- 
derland, were likewiſe ſurrendred unto him 3 wherctore as the Flemith Union was brotught very 
low by fo many lofles, the Kings party was as nv:ch advantaged by fo many acquititions, Az- 
zwerp began loag bctore this to fuffter much in ſcarcity of victuals 3 which increaling every day, 
they began to think daily more and more upon the horror of Famine, and upon the incvitable 
necciity of yielding to that enemy, The Aatwerpians kept as yet fome Towns about the walls 
of the City, and kcpt garriſons in them, that they might likewite enjoy ſome part of the open 
helds : wherctore all their hope lay now in getting maintenance by the means of that neighbou- 
ring Territory, expccting what might afterwards tall ont to their advantage, But Fernefe toon 
torclaw this their delign, nor did he loſe the benefit of the opportunity, Rabays being Nain, he 
had givcn the chick command of the Horſe to the Marquis Vaito, who ſcouring the Country c= 
very where, ſuffered not the Enemy to breath, and had already laid wattec all that Territory of 
thoſe Country people. And the Encmy oppoſing the Marquis one day with ſome of their Horſe, 
they were by him routcd, and dcteated, Wherefore Ferne/e preſcnting his Cannon bctore ſome 
ot the forcnamcd Towns which were the bctt munitcd, he quickly reduccd ll therelt, And 
fo the Antwerpi.mns were thut vp within the preceinEt of their own walls. Titty began then all 
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ſo tar todeſpair, 2s there was no talk amongſt them, but of their neceſſity of ſurrendring 3 and 
the mind of the mof was, to begin a Parley, ſo to get the bett Conditions that they could, Hol- 
lackand Aldegonda were ſtill obttinate, and thoſe that did moſt pertinaciouſly adhere unto themz 
and by fophilticated Letters endeavoured to make the people believe that the Earl of Leiceſter 
was alrcady parted trom England, being ſent by the Qucen with a powertul Army to relieve 
Antwerp z, that. he was expcctcd to enter Zealand; and that ſo many Forreign forces being 
addcd to thoſe of their own Confederates, they might very well hope toſee that City quickly 
free from ſiege, This cheat might prevail for a while: but the deeds ſpeaking a contrary lan- 
guage, and famine, together with other extremities which uſually are ſuffered by thoſe who are 
belicged, every day increating, the people would be no longer deluded : They were hrit ſcen to 
gather together in ſinall companies, and thenin more open afſemblies, which at laſt broke out 
in open tumults, They chated at the obſtinacy of a tew, {aying, that for their own private paſ- 
tions they would make the City run hazard of ſuffering, its late misfortune and miſery. Thoſe 
who were better accommodated, and who had mot to loſe either by plunder, hre, or ether miſe- 
ries, which Cities are accuſtomed to ſuffer, when cither taken by torce, or furrendred upon dif- 
cretion, began tobe of the ſame mind. On the other fide, Ferneſe was not backward in invit- 
ing the Antwerpians to ſurrender, and not by ſtanding out to make their conditions the worle, 
Thus the Magiſtracy rcſolved at laſt to ſend fome tothe Army. to treat of ſurrendring the City. 
They were fairly rcccived by the Prince, and fo the Treaty began on both fides : wherein at 
trſt was tound a great deal of intricacy and difhculty, and therctorc many days were ſpent in 
adjuſting them 3 till ſuch time as Aldegonda coming torth himſclt, with fome ochers of the bett 
of the City. the Articles of Surrender were concluded of, about the midit of Augy/t, which 
made up a jult year lince the firſt beginning of the ſiege. The Articles in cffe& were theſe 
that follow. 

That the City of Antwerp ſhould return under the obedience of the King of Spain as formerly, That 
the Prince of Parma, inthe Kings name, did pardon and forgive the Inhabitants thereof all faults com- 
mitted i; the Late revolutions, as well in taking up of Arms, as in whatſoever elſe they had done againſt the 
King and his Royal crown, That to maintain Traffick in that City as much as might be, it might be lawful 
for any body whoſoever to live there for four years next enſuing, without any particular tyein matter of 

_ conſcience and religion, provided no ſcandalous aft were committed againſt the Catholick religion, which 
was *elyto be profeſt and exerciſed for the future in that City, That the aforeſaid four years being end* 
ed, thoſe rho world not profeſs the Catholick religion might freely depart from thence, and carry all their 
goods away with them, without any manner of hindrance, That the City ſhould by the leaſt grievous way 
that might be, find means how to repair the Churches whic,) were ruined either before, or upon the occaſion 
of this fiege, That the City ſhould be fully reſtored to her ancient priviledges, and to all her former liberty 
and prevogatives of Traffick, That in the mean while (he was to pay 40000 pounds ſterling 3 to help to 
relieve the Army, for the ſo much pains and expence which it had been at in that ſiege. That the Ant- 
werpiz1.s ſhould give way to the recieving into the City, and lodging of 2000 foot, and 200 horſe in Gar- 
riſon : till it ſho:ld be (cen what reſolution ſhould be taken in Holland, Zealand and the other confederate 
Provinces, of turaing to the Kings obedience : which if they ſhould do, the Prince promiſed to free the Ci- 
ty of all Garriſons z and not to remake the Citadel as it was before, That priſoners on all ſides ſhould be ſet 
at liberty ; except Monfieny de T<ligni, concerning whoſe perſon, the Prince was of neceſſity to receive ſome 
particul 77 Orders from Spain 3 and that the Signor de Aldegonda ſhould promiſe not to bear Arms a- 
gainft the King of” Spain for the fp.ice of one year. : 

Theſe were the chicfcf Articles of the ſurrender 3 to which many others were added touch- 
ing the reſtitution of Goods, the reſioring of Trafhck and Merchandizing to the City, and di- 
vers others petty interelis, which reſpected the accommodation and ſatisfaction of the Inhabi- 
tants, This agreement being made, the Prince tor his greater applauſe in having made ſuch an 
atchievement, reccived the Order of the Golden Fleece which the King had ſent him a little be- 
fore, The Ceremony was performed in the Fort St. Philip, accompanied with all the greateſt 
Military celebration of joy and Jubilee : ang *twas done by Count Mansfiel4, one of the ancien- 
telt of that Order in all Flinders, The Prince entred afterwards ſolemnly into Antwerp, not 
only as a Conqueror, but in Triumph : heappeared in ſtately Arms on horleback z many horſe 
and foot in arms went before him : and many in the like ſort followed him. Long tiles of 
armed toot were on cach fide. And alittle before him was all the flowre of the Nobility on 
horſeback 3 whereof there were very many then in the Army. Thus he entrcd by the Ceſarian 
Gate, wherc he was received by the Magiſtrates, by the heads of all the Orders of the City, and 
by an infinite number of common people. He found many Argyics, many Statues, many Co- 
lumns cre&cd in divers parts3 with whatſoeverelſe of glory could be thewn upon the like occa- 
ſion, by the conquered to ſuch a Conqueror. He then returncd all duc thanks to God in the 
chicfeſt Churchz and being ſtill accompanied with both Military-and City-like acclamations, 
he lighted at the Caſtle, and ltaid a while in Antwerp to put in order ſuch things in the City as 
it ſtood in moli need thereot, 

Do : 
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The Cities of Gaunt , Ecuffels, Malincs, and Niminghen return to the Kings obedience, The 
Confederate Provinces are hererhon in ſo great ſtraits, as they offer the © een of England 
the Soveraignty of their Provinces , that they may the more freely enjoy ber protections The © ween ac- 
cepts not-of the offer > but takes pon her their defence much mor” than formerly, Tn lieu whereof ſhe 
bath ſome of their Towns depoſited in her hands. The Earl of Leicclics arrives in Holland, ſent 
by heras Supreme Head of the Confederate Provinces, The Prince of Parma reſolves to march 
into the field, He befiegeth Gravcs , and takes it. He continni-:7, his wiftories , takes Venlo, 
Nuys, paſſes the Rhine, and ſuccours Tutten, Leiceſter looking 01, Dijtattes between Leiceſter and 
the United Provinces. The Duke of Parma continues his acquiſitions 3 takes Sluce, a place of mighty 
importance. During the heat of War, an endexvour is moved between the King of Spain and 
Oueen of England, to accommodate in ſome ſort the affairs of Flandcrs : but the endeavour is 
thought but artificial on both ſides, The King tvis mean while conſiders whether be ought to make 
open War upon the Breen or no, Conſultations had hereupon in Spain. The Ring at Liſt reſolves 
to ſet upon England with moſt porverful forces, Preparations made hereupon inFlandcrs and in 
Spain. Preparations made by the © teen. The Spaniſh Fleet begins to move, and with an u»happy 
beginning, 1s detained many days by a great tempeſt ; it comes to the Engliſh Channel. The Eng- 
liſh Fleet haſts to incounterit. The Spaniſh ſhips begin to ſuffer prejudice, Fire-bouts like thoſe 
of the ſiege of Antwerp. The Spaniſh Fleet is afraid of them, and grows into great confieſion, At 
the ſame time the ſea grows roxg!, makes the diſorder the greater. Some of the Spaniſh ſhips Iojt > and 
the reſt at laſt are forced to return for Spain. A horrible tempeſt ariſeth, which accaſions the loſs of 
many of their ſhips as they return , and their whole Fleet is parted, torn and ſhaticred by the fury 


of the ſea. 


Heſe were at this time the advantages of the Kings Forces. We told you 
before, that ere Antwerp was taken, Gaunt, Bruſſels, and Malines were r0- 
duced, And not tointerrupt the fiege of Antwerp, we torbore as then to ac» 
quant you with what betcll them 3 it at leati they may be called fieges : For. 
they were taken by only -iropping up thetr Paſſes, and keeping the Citics 
trom victuals on all fides. We will now briefly relate the ſeveral ſ{ucccſlcs, 

together with what infued in other parts, during the fiege of Antwerp, After that the 

City of Bruges was faln into Ferneſe's hands, Gaznt began to tuffer great ſcarcitics, eſpccially 

of vicuals. The Contederate Provinces held two places of very great importance on that 

Maritine Coaſt of Flanders to wit, Slice, and Offend, -And bccauſe reliet might be fent from 

thence to Gawnt, Ferneſe attcr the getting of Breges, endeavourcd to poſſeſs himſelf of all the 

Paſſes thereabouts, ſo as there could no communication be had between Garnt and thoſe two 

places: and the ſucceſs was an{werablc to the delign. + Thoſe of Garnt not being able to re- 

ccive any help trom abroad, fell ſuddenly into great necciſitics : yct they, continucd till to be 
contumacious, And pcriifiing in their opiniatracy againſt the Church and King, they ſeemed 


as 
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25 1t they would rathex tindergocanFfhi thafth ne thernſelves again to the Kings obedi- 
ence, and to the CatbolickReligion. OTE aohes [&; Ferneſe, though alrcady buticd about 
Antwerp, ceafed- not- to uſe -all diligence-to- reduce thoſe of Gazent to the utmolt necetſity ot 
Faminc. Wherefore {COuring the Country round 200Uut with his borſe. and deſtroying all every 
where, he kept thoſe Inhabitants from receiving any help or ſecurity from'without their own 
walls. Thcre were not wanting many in the City who were well minded towards the Church 
and King, Famine. increaſing then every day more and more, thoſe that were better inclin- 
cd, took occaſion to leflen the obliinacy of the moſt contumacious3- which Ferneſe had tormerly 
indcavourcd to moderate by many gracious offers. And fo finally to keep fromfalling into great- 
cr miſchicts, the Gaunteeſes reſolved to come to an agreement, which followed about the end 
ot September the preceding, ycar, | 

They obliged themſelves to give all due obedience unto the King \ to admit onely of the Catholick, 
profeſſion, as fermerly 3 to rebuild the Caſtle, which was ſlighted on the fide which lay towards tbe 
Town, and to pay twenty thouſand pound for maintenance of the Kings Army : and Ferneſe on his part 
did in the Kings name grant them full pardon 3 they were reſtored to their former priviledges, and thoſe who 
world not profeſs the Catholick, Religion had two years ſpace allowed them to be gone, and to carry away 
their goods whether they would. : | 

By the ſame way of fiege at large , the Cities of Braſſels-and Malines- fell likewiſe ſome 
moncths attcr into the Prince his power, and were: ſurrendred upon almoſt the ſame condi- 
rions : Th®ctting of Niminghen was alſo of great contderation. which waz taken likewiſe 
during thelicge of Antwerp, as we then told you, - but it was effected by the felt reſolution of 
the inhabitantsz among which, thoſe who were faithful tothe King, and well affected to the 
Church prevailing, they inforc'd. thegrhers,- and gave up the Town to Ferncſs, who reaped 
great advantage thereby, by pins x; zcditions which followed afterward in thoſe parts. 
At the ſame time that Antwerp wasbelieged; .two.very conſiderable ſurpriſes were indeavou- 


IELCU 
xcd. the one of Baldzke, in Brahint, by Oh. united Flemiſh 3 theother of Ofte::d, in the Pro- 
vincc of Flanders, by the Kings party 2 The firſt was managed by Count Holack, and he hinilelf 
indcavourcd to cttect it, being got privatcly before the gate, by mcans of ſome intelligence 
which he hcld. in the Town his defign ſucceeded fo well at the hrft, as he put in ſome of 
zis men through the gate 3 but the people taking up arms, and 21 Signor d Altipenna being 
then caſually in the Town, the cnemy- were toon driven out, and with much loſs cauſed 
to rctrcat from thercabouts, The ſurpriſal indeavoured in the Province of Flanders by the 
Royalitis, had the ſame good beginning, and untortunate end. Montficur de Lz Motte was fent 
about it by Ferreſe, with ſuch a tircngth oft men as was rcquitite, He aflaulted the old Town 
of Oſtend ſo at unawars, as he ſuddenly made himſelt maſter of itz but his men having 
been carcleſs in the keeping of a bridge which joyncd the old and new Town togcther, rhe 
enemy growing corvragious, firft regained the bridge, and then drove the Kings men out of 
that part which thcy had won : theſe were the events of the Forces in Br:bant and Flinders 
during the hege of Antwerp, On the Rheins fide the Kings men qduriug that time got no con- 
{iderable advantage over the Encmy, unleſs it were the recovery of Niminghen 3 but theaffairs 
werc {0 cqually ballanced on both ſides, as cach Party was better able to withfiand , than to 
overcome thc other, Colonel Francis Verdugo commandcd the Kings Forces on that tide 3 and 
next him, Jobn Baptiſt: de Taſſis, both of them Spaniards 3 thele aimed above all things to 
preſerve the City of Gro»72ghen, together with the little remainder which in thoſe parts continu- 
cd undcr the Kings obcdicnce 3 and they met with ſome occations, wherein meeting with the 
Enemy, they both broke theirdetigns, and weakened their Forces, Adolphus Count de Mexrs, 
a man of quality, both in contidcration of his Family and valour, commanded in thoſe parts 
for the united Flemith 3 and he had with him Martin Schinck,, alrcady turned from the Kings 
ſervice to ſerve the Encmy, tor {ſomeill uſage which as he pretended he had received theſe 
two with ſuch torccsas they could gather and kcep together, indeavourcd to k-ep the Kings 
mcn trom making any tarthcr progreſs, and to do alſo what thzy could ro advantage thcir 
own party, Thcy had ſurpriſcd the Town of Ns upon the Rhcinc, which bclongs tothe 
Arch-biſhop of Colen, and had much advantaged themſclves thereby thereabouts 3 bur hnally. 
thc ſucecfles of neither ide were, as we have faid, of ſuch conſequence, during the ticge of 
Antwerp, that in reſpect of the others which did precede, or of thoſe which ſhall tollow. anv 
farthcr difiinct relation ſhould be made of them here. Returning then to the Kings Army. an 
ro the more important attairs which calls us elſewhere : when the Prince of P.zrmz had fot in 
order the attairs of Antwerp, he reſolved to depart from thence, and to go whether the b: {i oc- 


calions thould invite him: during that little tine which he tarricd in Antwerp he had ſirf5ci- 
ently diſcovercd, that H!Lmmd and Zealand, and the reſt of the united Provinces fo we {11417 
call them hercattcr. tor ſo they were alrcady begun to be commonly called } would contings i;; 
their refo0lutions ot not returncd to the Kings obcedicnce,wheretore before his departure hs macs 
thc Citadc] be rcbuilt towards the Town, though tor the preſent bur with a ting. PHfOrm. 


7 


which was ſoon attcr clad with walls 3 aftcr it was plainle ſeen \ chat the arbor ig 
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Provineesdid not only ſeem not to reconcile themſelves to the King, but that rather out of new 
deſperate Councels they were reſolved to offer the Soveraignity'ot their Country to the Queen 
of England; the carriage whereof was thus. The atorcſaid Provinces had formerly intreated 
the Queen of Englans to allift them in the ſo important buſineſs of Antwerp ; but ſhe enter- 
taining them with bare hopes, never did any thing for them 3 to fay truth, the Queen expected 
to have them reduced to ſome greater neceſſity, to as ſhe might have thereby reccived thoſe 
advantages which the Duk of Alanſon could not do 3 as we touched upon betore. The fear 
of loſing Antwerp, increaſing daily in thoſe Provinces, and their onely recourſe being to the 
Queen, they reſolved to tend her a folemn Ambaſly in the common name ot them all 3 and 
to this purpoſe they choſe ſuch Deputies as ſuffced to repreſent each of them, and ſent them 
into England about the end of the preceding May laſt. They were received by.the Queen with | 
particular graceand henour 3 they tell then tothe buſineſs, and this was the offer, which they 

made unto the Queen. | | 
That in the firſt place , their Provinces did in all integrity of ſoul thank her, for her having been (5 
grationſly pleaſed to favor them and proted them againſt the King of Spain's violence, fince the very 
firſt time tht he uſed any againſt them 3 That be continuing more than ever to oppreſs Flanders, and 
thoſe Provinces not being able of themſelves to defend themſelves from ſo powerful and eenel an enemy, 
were #nforced to ſech, for neceſſary protection elſewhere , That therefore they had reſolved to fly unto her for 
it, 4 Princeſs ſo conjoyn'd to them in territories > ſo wnitcd in religion and fo mntereſted in the canis, 
That to ſzy irnth, they were then in a very low condition, that notwithſtanding they were yet p! oft of 
Ocitcnd, ard SI-ce in the Province of Flarccrs, which were both of them Maritine Temas of great 
conceriument > That Eclland, Zcaland., ard Freiſland, I rovinces which lay all of tha wnton the 
Sea were yet mho!ly free from the Spaniards. and that within land there were yet mary of the melt 
| ſecure 
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feenre places under tier union, and 2 9 reat part of the beſt of tne Co4:! nfry. That tey dried not but gbat 
fo pai ant a Princeſs as ſhe, would Patron their defence, mich mare? out of magnanimity than out of Th- 
tcrelt ſo as leaving ihe firſt part to her, and confidering themſelves the ſecond, they repreſented unto her how 
great an advantage the addition of ſac: th» Provinces,and par ticularly thoſe of the Maritine Coaſt, world be tn 

England : _ 1 what doubt could it be, but that theſs two Naval Forces being joyned together, woul/ 
give the Law by fea to all th: Weſtern, yea and Northern parts £ That they then offered to  ſabmit then 
elves who ly to has Sovraignity, fo to injoynot onely her or4inary protection, but to be defended by her abſ6. 
tt tte authority, as by their Princeſs hyping that ſh: would be pleaſed to ala of ſuch an offer, under (web 
fair and reaſonable conditions, as aheis people zvere to enjoy, accrrding to the moderate form of their anci- 
eat Goveriment : for what remained, (he might aſſure ber ſelf, that the Flemiſh would alwayes vye for 
Loyalty towards her, with the Engliſh: 3 20 readine ſT &n concurring to all her greater ex alt ations, and tn 
Jay to fee all her ens lr effected according to her own deſire, 

This was the ſubtiance ot their propoſal. Having ſaid this by word of mouth , they preſcnt- 
cd it invviiting to the Queen 3 vvho graciouſly received it 3 and did in as Sracious a INaUNET 
reply. 

7 hat the would with all attention ftudy to 1 them back, as ſpeedily as might be to their Provinces. 
well ſatisfied. That ſuch an offer bore with it matter of great + pd ; and that therefore Þe around 
take particular care. that it ſhould be diligently diſenit by ber Council, 

ihe Englith had at tirit ſeemed very much to defire this. But uſually feen things mov 
more then {uch as ae but meerly imagined 3 fo when-the v 'vcight of this attair vyas (evo nearer 
hand, the Councils diftered much. in their opinions concerning it. Son more bolly vverc 
of opinion, 

That ſo fair an offer was by all means to be imbraced. That the United Provinces had ulready law- 
fully made themſelves their own Soveraigns , out of their ſo requiſite neceſſity of not being able to 
fi offer the King of Spains ſo great ofpreſſio wn. They might therefore lawfully difpeſe of that ebeir Sove- 
raign ty as they ould beſt pleaſe. - That they had once alreadyconfer'd it pon the Duke of Alanſon ; 
and wheref gre mig#t they not now confer-it upon the Queen # The King of Spain world +. doubtediy 
be ſcandilize: 1 hereat 3 and would peradventure make war again upon Er:gland. pb: JP oft nad 
þ: already offended the Queen ? Were not the Inſurrefions in Ireland fomented by him ? had be nat a 4-- 
fin to dothe like in England ? Did not he favour the Queen of Scots Cauſe as much as he night £ ws 
Ad; F not he upon all _ 0: caſt ns ſh-w bis ill will tothe Engliſh ? That if he PwOu 'd fal' uto open 1p 

with the Qee!, it was tobe con;tdered bow greatly her uſual ſtrength at ſea wm"! ' be on 2ſed by 'bis 

122Þ M; rritine addition 0j £Flandcrs, Let therefore the King of Spain aſſ.ulc England when he fhoul. 
pleaſe, h:(hould find it as ſe ure in forces, as inexpuanable bv ſu ztion, 

But thcre W antcd not thoſe that were of a contrary opini on, They ſaid, It was the commen 
2oncernment of all Princes, that their ſubjets ſhould keep within their d;*. 024710 what a ruine 
would it be to Princtp pality ), if the rendering or denyeng of ovedience fhorld be at the Subjecis pler- 
lire? That vitherto the © ron bad favoured the Flemiſh, not as free people, but- 2s thaje 1 that were 
opprett : that ſhe might /t; tt, without proceeding any fartoer, do the ſame oth for the Aawve > but 
19 achnowvledge a Soveraign p Per in them, and then to accept of that Soverignty offered by them, was an 
action of ba 4 exc cample for other Princes 3 od particularly of very dangerous conſequence for the Oucen 
ber felf : How 1mut th more Lag reaſon 02 ld the King of Spain have i in ſuch a cafe 10 mak? ber taite of 
the ſame evils at bor ozpn Home ? How grout a diipoſition ws there generally therexnto im irc! and ? 
Ant how great in t; bes many Cath bolicks which were yet in England # By her ex: uple the King 
would doubtlefly paſs from f fom: He 1115 fer retly, int9 0s Wo anc alt TA To I's IT; por We Forces the 
Fope 4 kom Ul; ht Like! iy END, 2h add bet Spirit il ones. And it would then b: je YT WIDat words bÞ E $97 
by ma%ng 15 ty un an acquiſition in netghbouring Countries, wheii by doing 7 ſo, certzin bizzrd mul 
be run at home inher own Daminious, 

Amid thefe two contrary opinions there vvasond ina middlc vvay betvvecn them, vvhich 
Was, . 

That ih: @cccn, eee accepting of the Soveraignity, or uſing ; any orer titte of ProteFion, ſhould 
aſſit the Flemiſh Mn wt 4 good itren oth of men, That for ſeerrity of the * expence which ſheſh ntl{ be at in 
aſſirting them, they fl; col dpi ſome 200d Town of Zealand into her hands. and ſomz-other alſo in ! Holland, 
And that the Forces woich ould be maintained by the United Provinces ſpould be 1::4er bis 
command whom the frames fend in Chief with her men. Thus having gotten footing in thoſe 
Maritine parts, ain4 ber Authority likewiſe being in the p ove ſaid manner extende 4 farther within 
Land, the We en might wait for what time w ould produce, who by the belt Counfelior, ant roſe ate 
7antages are inf liale to thoſe that can difcer n and make uſe of them, 

The Chas 412 Inc il ed to this opinion. And becauſe Anim Tp was aircady in vcory grcat dan- 
gcr, the gave order tor the immediate ſending over of 3000 Foot into Zealand tg tactiiiace the 
relicfof that City, And the Flemith reſolved to put Oſtead tor the pretcnt inty hor hands. But 
this was not pcriormed, bccauſe the Aid came.not time enough. Wherelure chey pait on © 
the chict Negotiation, and theſe tollowing Capitulations were agrecd upon between the Partics 
intcreſſcd, 

That 
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That the Seen of England ſhould be obliged to aſſiſt the States of the United Provinces with 5000 
Foot and 1000 Horſe, ( all of themto be paid by her ) and that ſhe ſhould ſend a Commander in chief 
over with them, who ſhould have the Government of their Forces, and the chief Command over all their 
Souldiers. That to ſecure the repayment of the monies which the © neen ſhould ſpend, the States ſhould 
put Fluſhing and the Ramekins into ber hands in Zealand, and the Bril in Holland, and leave the 
Same Artillery and ammanition of war in them which was at the preſent. That when ibe war ſhould 
be ended, and the monies repaid, the Queen ſhould be bound to reſtore the ſame Towns , in the ſame 
condition as they were now aſſigned over unto her, That the United Provinces ſhould not make peace 
with the Kings of Spain, nor league with any other Princes, without the Queens conſent ; neither 
ſhould the Queen come to any particular treaty with the King of Spain, without the knowledge and appro- 
bation of the United Provinces, That to boot with the Queens General Governour two other of her State- 
Miniſters might intervene at all the Conncels and negtiations of the United Prxcinces. That in the 
default of any Governour of Province or Town, the States ſhould name two or three perſonages, of which 
one ſhould be choſen by her General Governour , with the participation of the Provinces Councel 
of State. That in caſe war were to be made by Sea for the common ſervice , the States ſhould con- 
cue thereunto with equal Forces to thoſe that the Queen ſhould therein imploy , and that ber Admir- 
al ſhould have the chief Command over them all. That the General Governour, and the other of 
the Queens Officers ſhould ſwear obedience not only to her, but to the States alſs, That all of them 
ſhould inviolably maintain the wonted Priviledges of the Country, and that there fhould not be the leaſt 
#lteration of Government made in thnſe Towns whereinto there ſhould any Engliſh garriſons be put , and 
that ſuch Garriſons fhould be ſuffered to live, for matter of Religion , according to the manner of 
England, 

Theſe were the moſt eſſential Articles Which being agreed upon, ſudden otder was given 
for the putting of them in execution. The Queen declared the Earl of Lercefter for ſupreme Head 
ot herForces, of whom mention is made in other parts of this our Hiſtory 3 and many of the 
Nobility of England prepared to go along with him: That year in this interim ended, and 
the year 1586 inſued. In the beginning whercof, Leiceſter being imbarked with all his people, 
arrived at the Hagze in Holland about the tirit week of February, where he was received with 
all the expreſſions of Honour and joy that the States could make. The Places which 
were aſſigned over unto him were of very great importance. Fluſhing and the Ramekens 
were thechicf Key of Zealand ; and the Bril was likewiſe a Port-Town of very great concern- 
ment in Ho!land, The Garrifons being placed according to agreement, the States did ſo very 
much intreat Leiceſter, that to boot with the chiet Command ot their Forces he would likewiſe 
accept of the general Government of their whole Country, as he inclined to yield thereunto. 
At which the Queen ſeemed to be difpleaſed, and forthwith ſent an Expreſs to complain 
thereot. - But the States renewing the ſame intreaties to her, ſhedid not any further repugn 
it 3 thinking perhaps that ſhe had already ſo highly offended the King of Spain, as he would 
be but little pacihed thongh ſhe ſhould forbear this fe cond irritation. Belides, to fay truth, 
*rwas hardly to be believed but that this declaration of the States had ben ſecretly made known 
unto the Queen,and that Leiceſter would not have accepted of it without her tacite conſent,But 
howſoever it was, Leiceſter accepted of the Adminiſtration : He diſtributed his own men, 

2nd thoſe of the Provinces where it was moſt needtu!, and prepared to impede the pro- 
greſsof the Kings Forces as much as might be, and to do all that he could expect was to be 
done by his nien. 

Ferneſe, through the acquiſition of ſo many chief Cities, and particularly that of Antwerp, 
did verily bclieve to put an end tothe troubles of Flanders, cither by ſome way of fair Agree- 
ment, or by abſolute Conqueſt, Wherefore he was wondertully moved to fee this Vidtory 
which he had fo afluredly fancied unto himſelf, either by the one way or the other, taken from 
him by this Engliſh ſuccour, and the King thought himſelt thereby fo highly offended, as he 
did not long delay the reſcnting of it, as you ſhall ſhortly hear, Eur though the Enemy had re- 
ceived ſuch a ficcour, vet Ferneſe did not doubt but that as his Forces were far the greater, fo 
likewiſe ſhould his ſucceſſes be. He therefore reſolved as foon as the winter ſhou!d be over. 
to march with his Army into the eld. The Enemy, though they had loſt Maftrick, were yer 
maſters of two Towns of great concernment in that lower lide of the Aarxſe : the one was 
Graves, which belongs to Brab.znt, and the other Venlo in Ghelderl.ind, It made very much for Fer- 
neſs to have all thoſe parts at his devotion, to the end that he might the better unite hi+ 
Forces on both the ſides of ſo importanta River, and that he might likewiſe with the leſs Impc- 
diment carry them on the other fide of the Rhine, Whereforc ke reſolved by all means to make 
himſelf niaſter of thoſe two Towns.And though the winter were not yet over,he reſolved to {cr.d 
Count Nansficld to ſtraiten Graves at a difiance, and gave him ſuch men as were requiſite for 
that purpoſc, He gave order likewiſe for the belieging of Verlo.atter the {: 1me manner.And being, 
much preſt thereunto by the Archbiſhop of Co/len he likewilc {ent the Signor 4 Altapenna Go- 
varnour of Ghelderland, to wake the like preparation againit the Town of Frys, where the 
Encmy had fiil! fortified themiclves more ard more, and fill more prejudiced the adjacent 
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parts by thcir continual excurſions, When Mansfield was come before Graves, he planted two 
Forts upon the two banks of the Mavſe, that he might have the trecr paſſage over the river 3 
and he raiſed ſome others more within land, towards where the Town ſivod. The River did 
very much help the tortifying of the Town on the River fide, and on the Land fide the Enemy 
had likewiſe very well baftion*d the walls. The Souldiers that were in it were moſt of them 
Engliſh Foot, part of thoſe that Liecefter had brought over with him and their Comman- 
der inchicft was the Lord of Hemert, a Dutch-man. The Enemy did very much ſirive to pre- 
ſerve that place, and Leiceſter prepared to relieve it : He to that purpoſe ſent out a good propor- 
tion of Horſe and Foot 3 and the Kings men were not wanting in making ſuch oppotition as 
was necdtull, though they had not men enough as then to keep thoſe that were within trom 
n.aking excurſions, and hinder the deſigns which the Enemy had without. During this un- 
certainty of the Siege on the one fide, and ot the Succour on the other, there hapned divers 
aQions and skirmiſhcs, one of which proved very bloody. The Englith intended to relieve 
the Town chictly by the way of a greater Dike which ranalong the Mzuſe 3 and to this purpole 
they had fortihed themſelves upon the Dike, and had likewile prepared divers Barks upon the 
River. Wheretore taking their time, thcy began to march with ſome Squadrons of Foot, and 
advanced very boldly towards the buſineſs. The Royaliſts were very watchful on their part 3 
and reſolving to kecp back the ſuccour, they likewiſe marched boldly to encounter the Enemy. 
The bufincſs was vcry hot tor a while, till the Engliſh began to give back and to retreat, which 
made the Kings men the more forward in advancing) but being too jovial in their purſuit 
they did ſodiſcompoſe themſelves, as being ſet upon by a freſh Squadron of Englith Foot, they 
were driven back, and routed with much ſlaughter. The motiof theſe were Spaniards, of 
Don Fobn d' Aquila's Brigado, and the loſs was great, for there was flain above 200. of which 

ſeven Captains, together with divers inferior Officers, Yet could not the Engliſh force the 

Dike which was frit poſſeſt by the Spaniards: but by their favourable ſucceſs they ſuccoured the 

Town by ſome Boats by the way of the River, and ſo made them continue the longer in 
their vigorousdetence, The Prince of Parma was much diſpleaſed with this ſucceſs; wherefore 

he gave preſent order to Altapenna to leave the Siege of Nis for the preſent, and tocometo that 

of Graves, And he himſelf came thither ſoon after in perſon, and brought the whole body of the 

Kings Army with him, the ſooner to end this Siege. May was alrcady over 3 and the Prince 

being excecdingly defirous to end the Siege of Graves, that he might the ſooner go to thoſe of 
Penlo and of Nais, he cauſed great hatte be made in tinithing the Trenches, Batteries, 1nd what- 

ſoever clſe might the ſooner expedite the making of Afſaults, Great ſpecd was then mage of 
all the Works, in ſo mnch as within few daycs two Batteries were raiſed, and a dozen Pecce 
of Artillery placed uponeach of them, wherewith they began to play upon the Town: the one 

was placed on the River fide, the other on the Lands fide, The former plaid upon a Flank, 

wherein the Encmies chiefcſt detence on that fide lay 3 but they might notwithſtanding refilt a 
long while. And the Earl of Leiceſter being already come firſt to Utricht, and then to Arnhem 

with good Forces, he gave the belieged good hopes of being relieved 3 when the Lord of 
Hemert with ſome of his Captains, bgng poorly timerous, began to treat of a ſurrender. Nor 
did the Prince refuſe to give them any Conditions they could defirez that he might the ſooner 
rid his hands ot that enterpriſe. He came forth then with ſafety to Perſons, Arms and Bag- 
gage : but hc ſoon repented hisdoing fo for not many dayesafter Leiceſter put him, and all the 
Captains that partook with him in the Surrender, to an ignominious death, 

The ſiege of Graves being ſo haply ended, Ferneſe went ſuddenly to that of Verſo, He had 
then a very gallant Army : For he muſtered above 20000 foot, and 3coo horſe, all choice men. 
Ard the ſeveral Nations whereof they confifted , vyed which ſhould out do other in each 
Military action. Ferncſs being incamped before Venlo, he quickly took and fortihed all 
the chicfcſt Avenues without 3 and then turned himſelt to begirt thoſe within, with his 
wonted works. A certain Iſland which they had fortihed, ſerved the betieged tor a good de- 
fence on the river fide, Ferneſe-would by all means deprive them of this advantage. And becauſe 
the river was not fordable. and that it was not ſufhcient to annoy the defendants in the 
Tſand barely by Artillery, he made four of the greatelt Barks that werein thoſe parts to fall 
down from Maſtri#, reſolving to affault them therewithal nearer hand. On their flanks he 
raiſed a firm parapet of planks, the better to ſecure the fouldiers who were to enter into 
them : and he put into each of them a Company of Spaniſh foot, with a Captain over each 
Company. The Barks accofted the Iſland on divers ſides 3 and the order which was given them 
was, That the ſouldicrs which were within them, ſhould all of them make the attempt at one 
and the {ame time 3 and that they ſhould be ſeconded from the river fide by the Artillery, Nox 
could the event have proved more lucky : For the Fort being playedupon fromthe rive; 
fide by the Artillery, the Spaniards diſcharging of their muskets, their landing, and the driving 
of the encmy from the Iſland, was almoſt done at one and the ſame inſtant, There were but 
few of them ſlain ; the reſt ſaved themſelves in ſome boats. This infuſed much terror into the 
beſieged : But they were incouraged by Leiceſter, and chiefly by Schinck.. who bad {his wife and 
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a ſiſter within the Town : wherefore his private Interett concorring wita the common Cauſe 
hedid all he could to bring in goons - But Ferneſe had fo thut vpall the Paſtcs, as ic 
was” too hard a matter to ctteet. Yct 9 Schinck did ſeveral times endcavour it, ti] al hopes 
being loft, he-gave over the deitgne, The Kin gs men this mcan while played turionfly npon 
the Town iro! in ſevera 1] parts 3 and theſe Nations who betorc firove who ſhould adyance tur- 
thelt, itrove now who inoiw! ie > the fr tt tO \ ive the aflault + Bur the detec ndants no! willing 
to Cxpect It. rclolvy ' paſax 71 The Cor 1d1ti0 NS WWCHC 31mo!t : rh x0 C that were r_ TSR a ACS. 
From nencc Ferneſe v Wont w 1th all | {peed tO cfore News, And with him did the Elec: of Cullen 
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jovn, at whoſe intrcatics It was that the Army marchcd thithcer, The Town was already 
2 little curbcd by ſome Forts 3 but thoſe within had not torborn making of many fiour 
(allics 3 and ſeemed fifll more reſolute to detend it, Th ns Town lies upon the Rhine , as you 
navel -ard and the River makcs an Ifland jult in the tace of CERANEIAD the wai!s ot tho 
Town. Here the cncmy had particularly fortined the mfotves: ; and from thence Ferreſe would 
by all micans drive them. The carc of tis was given unto the Spaniards, v who c lid attemp 

it Olly But the cnemy iſſuing, out with lize courage, made goo xd the Iftand. and flew fone 
of the Spaniards, Who notwithtiandi ing returned more reſolute! ly than bcetorc. and at laſt 
the dcfenda 17S WCIE forced to yicld. Ferneſeallottcd all that fide to the Spaniards, to accolt 
the Town on that part 3 and pla ated a g00d number of Carnon againſt thc : walls, On'theland 


Lil. IL OUvl ic 

{ide hc —_ the Italians with a like battery. In other places he l:xewiſe {ct thoſe of other 
Natious againti the Town 5 in fo much as the belicged were toon | brought into great firaits. 
Ons battery pla yd aitcr another, and fomctimes they plaid all together, The wall towards 
the River 4 ry well detendcd by a great-Tower 3 (but the Spaniard did affault it fo fereely, 


as at Jatithey diced themſelves there. Whereby the Town was itil! more inteftcd on that 
ſide, and w.'s fill in more danger to betaken, Nor had the Italians reduced them to leſſer 
ſixaits on their tide, Wherctore the beticgcd tailing in their courage, and the Governour of 
the Town bcing forcly wounded, they began to think of furrcndring. The Army was miich 
incenſed acaintt rh:s Town z jor they tound that the Towntlmen WCre inclined fo rcccive in the 
COcmys. behdcs, many of the In habitancs were Hcreticks.ard were [iill openly di {poſed to favour 
that ator: my A Sos itC E {hop Trixes, Whillt then there was a ccfiation of Arms by __ 
ment. and that they were upon Treaty Oi  Surrenacr, and that they were weighing the 
litions : The Shinn Irds an nedeſpibag all « good Mylitary diſcipline, aflaulted the —n 
with blind: | {iury on two fidesat once, The enemy altoniſhed hereat, endeavoured 5s muich as 
ICY CO 1d to dctend themliclves 3 but had no £0 0d {ucccls, For the Joyalitis s bcing thercat 
1.010 incenſed after they had overcome all © obſlacles ,cntrcd the Townin a hoſtile mar ner, and 
11 cxccls of anyer, which ſoon turned into dow nright fury. they put all tncy met with to the 
xord. Nor did bloud fatistic their cruelty. Neg {ting » the avaricc ol plunder, they tell to 
tre the Town 3 which they did in ſo many places, as the * [ 'own which was almoſt wholly built 
}f wood, was {uddculy all on a fire, One houſe ferved to tire another 3 and the divition cf 


iixccts no Whit availing, the fames ficw from one tide to the other, and in a rapid motion 
if rcad themiclves overthe whole Country, And that the Town might be the ſooner, and the 


nore n:iferably deliroyed, the wind contp\ Ircd with the fre, wh creby i it was in very tcw hours 
wholly reduced to athes, Vv With much adoe two Churches were ſaved, . whereinto many facred 
\ Fins, KOSELNCT WV ith cther women of the Town, had recourſe tor ſhelter, And the Marguiſs of 
I"afto did {EB particular ſhow himfclt generoutly pious in ſaving them all trom the tury of the ſoul- 
:icrs " being greatly rc{peed by the Army, no leis 1n contideration of his bloud d, tnan of his 
vatour and imployment. 

Pctore the Duke of Parmz (for fo we ſhall call him hereafter, Chis father Duke OGavins 
being now dead ) went fron about Nays, the Biſhop oi Percelles, who was the Popes Nuntio in 
the City of C wen, camc unto him. and in the name of Pope Sextur ®! wintus prefcntcd him with 
the Trunchion and Helmet, which the Popes do uſe to bcliow as a token b thcir AE and 
Sion t& fixch Princes as deterve well of the Church. The Cerctnony_ was f{olcmnly per- 
Formed in the Camp 5 an d the Elector of Crz/en, and Duke of Cleves would be preſcnt at ir, 
tor he was likewiic come at that time to vitt F -rneſe. And at the ſame time the Marquis ot 
oreccived the Order of the Golden Fleece, Which the King had ſenc unto him a little be- 
tore 3 and Fern -{-s {ct putit about his neck. The cnterpriſc "of Nuys having received this 
Tha _ end. the Camp pali to betore Reinburgh, which Town depends li kev viſe v upon the bitho= 

ESE Call. len, and lies lowcr upon thc Rhine, It was then-in the encmics poſſeſſion 3 and 

t.; Archbilbop and Ferneſe did both of them detire to ſee it reduced under the Catholick POWCr. 
The enemy had itortified it very well: and had likewiſe nuinitcd a certain Iſland, which Ginds 
betorc the Town. - Leiceſter thinking it too great a ſhame, that Ferneſeatter having m: ade fo many 
2cquititions, CVen as It WEre before his Cycs, ſhould likewiſe make this reinforced his 
a Fas as 11, uchas he could, rcfolving cither torclieve _ Town, or to make ſome diverſion 

by belicging fume of the Kings Towns. He was on the other tide of the Rhize, in the Province 


Oro W- / by {o callcd tor thac the river 1jcl xuns through it. On the right hand thercof ftands 
Lut fen . 
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Zutfen', one of the Towns of greateſt importance in all thoſe parts. Lieceſter bethought him- 
ſelf to take this place 3- and in order thereunto, he would firſt take Deoſburg, a little Town 
upon the fame river, but which might help him in his chict deligne. There were 300 Wal- 
'loons toot in Deorburg, who atſiſted by the ſituation of the place, might make it good along 
while bur as ſoon as the enemy had opened their Trenches on their tide, and ordered their 
Pattcrics, the detendants offtercd to parley 3 and put the Town into Leiceſters hands. From hence 
he went with his whole Camp. to Ztfen: the City had a great Fort made of earth on the {ide 
oppoſite to the Riverzand two leſter ones which did ſo much the moredetend it. Leiceſter incamp- 
ed himſelf on both ſides the river, and having made a bridg of boats, the better to joyn his 
Camp together, he endeavorired firlt to take the Fort, hoping that the taking thercof would 
facilitate the taking of the Town, 'Fobn Baptiſta di Taſſis, of whom you have heard before, was 
Governor of the Town. Who forthwith advertiſed Ferneſe what danger the City was in of 
being taken, unleſsit were very ſpeedily relieved : for they had. not proviſions an{werable to 
the circuit of the place. Ferneje had already made ſome progrels againlt Reiuburg, and had ta- 
ken the Ifland 3 yet fearing he ſhould not take the Town time enough to ſuccour the other, he 
left the Iſland well munited, and reſolved to tarry no longer betore Reinburg, but to go ſpecdi- 
Iy to the relief of Zurtfen. Wherefore in great haſte making a bridge of boats over the 
Rhine at Burick,, and raifing a Fort at each end thereof, he went with all his Arimy to the 
other fide, and marched towards the enemy. As he was upon his march, he was advertiſed 
that there were 2000 Rutters on that confine of Germany, who were raiſcd by the Count de. 
Mexrs, to afſilt the enemy, He therefore choſe out 1500 horſe, and put one ofthe Spaniſh foor 
behind<cach of them,commanding them that with all ſpeed they ſhould march thitherward.And 
he bimſclt followed with more men to back them. 

The Rutters expected not ſuch an incounter, and therefore marched not inany good order, 
nor in any ways provided to tight > wherefore meeting at unawares with the Kings men, they 
were ſoon routed and defeated. The Duke continued his march from hence, and came fo neer 
Zntfen, as he prepared to ſend in ſuccour 3 to this purpoſe he put all his Camp into battel array, 
and made the Marqueſs of Vaſt» advance with ſome Troops of Horſe, all of them almoſt 
Iealians3 with a great Squadron of Foot, compoſed of Spaniards, Italians, and Walloons, 
and with many Cart loads of the neceſſarieſt proviſions to be brought into the City, The 
Horſe went in the Van, with whom the Marquis coming up unto the Enemies, ſome Troops 
of Engliſh Horſe boldly oppoſed them, and charged ſo home, as they diforder'd them, and 
inforc'd them to give back 3 but reaſſuming courage, they fell to fight again 3 and the com- 
bat was ſuch, as for a while the ſucceſs was doubtful : The Marqueſs plaid his part mantfully ; 
Fl Italian Troops were commanded by Apio Conti, the Marqueſs Hannibal Gonzaga, the Mar- 
quis Bentivoglia, Georgia Creſiz,and Count Nicolas Cefis 3 who lirove all of them who lzould moſt 
{gnalize thcmſelvce upon this occaſion. But the conflict ſeemed moſt to favour the enemy 3 
tor Creſſia was taken priſoner , and Gonzaga dangerouſly wounded. When the Kings 
{quadron of foot advanced, and heartning the horſe, ſtopt the violence of the enemy 3 and 
afforded time for the Duke himſelf to come up. He came in batte] array, with reſolution . 
to fight, it the enemy ſhould endeavour withall his forces to hinder the ſuccour. But Lei- 
cefter. would not hazard himſelt fo far 3 but makinga retreat be ſoundcd, ſuffercd Fernſe to 
paſson 3 who entred himſelf in perſon into Zrtfen, and left the Town well provided. Then 
going ſuddenly out again, he entertained himfelt thereabouts {ll Leiceſter had quite. given over 
the ſiege 3 and winter drawing on, atter he had put good Garrifons into all the Towns that 
tormerly and of late were reduced into the Kings obedience in thoſe parts, he returned about 
the midit of November to Bruſſels, with much honour for having made ſo many, and fo con- 
fidcerable expeditions in ſo thort a time. The Duke being gone from Zutfen, and having di- 
fiributcd his Army into their quarters, Leiceſter returned again to aſſault the Forts which were 
raiſed on the banks oppoſite to that Town. One of the leſſer was ſuddenly taken by aſſault, 
And Count H»!lack was the friſt that entred it, the more to incourage the retft z and in the a» 
Ction he received an honourable wound. The other leſſer Fort made no better reſiſtance. The 
ercatett Fort yet remaincd, which might have held out longer 3 bur Taſſis inclined rather to 
withdraw the men into Zutfen, the better to detend the City incaſe the Enemy ſhould reſolve 
to Bugirt it, Letceſter did notwithltanding diſpoſe of all his men abourt.it, and did 2s it were 
belicge it at a diſtance, that he might do it neerer at hand when the ſeaſon ſhould permit him 
he returned from hence to Holland, and made his abode in the Hague, where the States of the 
Provinces werc than met : They ſeemed but little fatished with Leiceſter, either in his Civil 
or Military Government 3 they ſaw what atchievements the Duke of Parmz had continually 
made, whilſt he was a looker on in moſt of them 3 nor could they endure that together with 
the Towns depoſited into the Queens hand, he ſhould put Englith garriſons into diversother 
Towns as he had done: they thereforeſtill grew more and more ſuſpitious, judging that ſuch 
procecdings tended more to domination then to detencezand that Leiceſter intended touſe rather 
an abſolute, thana limitcd power nor did they forbear to acquaint him with their ſenſe, 
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in a decent and moderate way : but he firiving to juſtifie his actions ſundry ways, ſought co ap- 
peaſe the States, and todiflolve the Aſſembly 3 which not being able to do, he reſolved to go for 
England, ſeeming to depart angry 3and the States ſeemed no leſs offended: The diſtaftes on both 
ſides paſt afterward fo tar on, as the Provinces ſent ſome of their Deputies to the Queen with 
complaints againſt Leiceſter : and he on the contrary ſought to croſs all their negotiations, 
Theſe diſcords made much for the Duke of Parma's advantagez which as he very well knew, 
{o did he not fail tomake uſe of it. The new year of 1587 was already begun 3 .and the 
Souldiers were all in their winter quarters wherefore by divers practiſes he wrought it {d 
as that ſome Towns of very great importance fell into his hands. William Stanly, an Eng- 
liſh Gentleman, was Governor of Deventer 3 and Collonel of a Regiment of the ſame Nation : 
This man agreeing with Taſir, who was Governor for the King in Zanfen, reſolyed to pur 
the City of Deventer under the Kings obedience. Stanly was a Catholick, and ſeemed to do 
it chiefly out of the zeal to Religion 3 vet he was largely rewarded by the King 3 and ſo much 
the rather, for that he drew along with him to the Kings ſervice all the Engliſh which were 
with him at Deventer z which were - the greateſt part of his Regiment and he fill kept ths 
command of them, together with the title of Collonel. By his example, Rowland Tork, who 
kept the Forts of Zrtfen, delivered them upnot long after to Taffis. The Caſtle of Youve not 
far from Bargenapzome was likewiſe a little betore faln in Ferneſe's hands, which isa ſtrong place, 
and might much facilitate the taking of Berghen, The people of the confederate Provinces 
did mightily ftorm at theſe new loflts made by treachery, to boot with thoſe which were tor- 
merly taken by force. 

Were theſe the aids, were theſe the advantages which they expecied from England ? Was this the 
fruit that they reaped by the Earl of Leiceſters Government ? At his coming into Flanders he made 
miracles be exepetted at his hands : but how ſoon were theſe Miracles turned into ſhame ? How many pla- 
ces had the Duke of Parma taken whiſt he Iooked on * And how much to his diſhonour, had he in parti= 
cular relieved Zutfen? That hererpon departing for England.znſtead of ſiding with Flanders, he was be- 


come their enemy, Nay, he had rather made himſelf $overaign than Governour thereof 3 having placed. 


Engliſh where he pleaſed in lien of native Flemiſh. That he did now oppugne the cauſe of the Provinces 
before the ®Oueen, inſtead of defending it. Since then it was not known when he would return, or how 
minded, wherefore ſhould not the Provinces the mean while by their own authority reſolve upon what was 
beſt for their common ſervice ? 

They delayed no longer , but immediately ſunmoned the States General. Who when 
they met, it was reſolved amongſt them, that Count Marrice of Naſſaw ſhould immediately 
take upon him the Government of the Militia, and that having Count Hollack, for his Lieute- 
nant, he ſhould provide for all neceſſary occurrences of the war. The Aflembly took alſo 
divers other reſolutions, and ſent their complaints again into England againſt Leiceſter, and 
againſt the other Engliſh commanders which he had left in Flanders > and preſt very much 
that the Queen would remedy ſo many diforders. The Queen was hereat troubled : 
wherefore ſhe ſuddenly diſpatcht away the Lord Brckburſt, one of her prime Privy-Councel- 
lors : to the end that he, together with Collonel Norr:s, (who had many years before ferved 
the United Provinces with great praiſe and reputation) might endeavour to compole the dit- 
ferences between thoſe Provinces and Leiceſter, and tree the Flemiſh from thoſe jealouties which 


they ſeemcd chiefly to be fallen into by reaſon of him. This mean while the ſharpnels of 


the winter was over, wheretfore the Duke of Parma reſolved to take to the field again, He much 
defired to cleanſe the Province of Flanders ſo throughly, as that the Enemy migitt be maſters of 
no place there, They had ſtill therein, (as hath been ſaid) Oftend and Sluce, The Duke 
therefore reſolved fhrſi to beſiege the latter, - that he might atterwards do the lice to the other. 


according as he ſhould find opportunity. His Camp was at rhis time very much lefſened 5 tor 


meny of his ſcu!ldiers were loſt in the fo many expeditions of the laſt year, and many werc 
imployed in guarding the Towns that were newly taken. He thought notwithitanding 
that he might befiege Sluce with but a moderate number oft Souldicrs, that Town ftanding 
4s it were in the midit of Mariſh places, and having but little dry ground about it, where it was 
requiſite to take the Paſſes, and to detend them. He therefore reſolving upon this, try'd brf 
to deceive the Enemy by teigning another enterpriſe, He ſent 11Signor d' Altzpenna. ton... 
ther with Marquis Vafto, into the utmoſt Confines of Brabant, and gave them fo many Hort: 
and Foot as he thought neceſſary for that purpoſe. They went their waves, and wit!; 
feveral appearances intuſed fear into the Enemies in thoſe parts in ſo much as Count Mzrrice 
and Count Hollach came ſuddenly thither. Having made thisdiverſion, Ferneſe turn'd prefent- 
ly upon Slwce, and towards the end of May incampcd before it. Suce does not Iyc altogether 
vpon the Sea-ſide, as doth Oſtend, but a littlemore within land - yet there runs a Chanae! or: 
the right hand of it, whereinto the Sea enters, and is large enough to receive any whattoevQ: 
Veſſel; on the other ſides thereof ſome other leffer ChannelsJoyn with this greater, 1o as ther: 
is but little manageable earth, unleſs it be of one fide only, which is towards the par: 
called Brees, becauſe it lies ncarett ro thit Cirr. An Wand of about tro leagues about 
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tics almoſt over 2gaunft Slzuce, between the bigger Channcl, and {ome others on that part, which: 
fall all of them into the Sea and it is called Caſſante, Sluce might be releived by Sea 
trom Flying, particularly by this Iſland, and by Land from Oſtend, which lies upon the ſame 
Sca-coaſt towards the Weſt about ſome hve leagues from Sluce, Fluſhing lying much upon the 
ſame diſtance towards the Eaftt, The Enemy had a Fort midway between Oftend and Sluce, 
which was very commodious for bringing ſuccour to the belieged on that fide, which was 
callcd the Fort Blenchemberg, When the Duke was incamped about the Sluce, he forthwith 
went about to take the Fort. The Enemy had not provided very wellfor it 3 as well tor that 
they were buticd about other things of greater neceſſity, as for that they did not expe the Kings 
Forces at that time thereabouts. Thus Fort being ſet upon by the Kings met, made not much 
zeliſtance 3 yet thoſe within it would wait till the Cannon was brought, which when they 
were preiented, they made no further defence, The Fort being lett well guarded, the Duke 
returned preſently to his already begun enterpriſe. He had not much above Soo Foot with 
him, and but a very few Horſe; for there wasno need of any more, in that ſo low and wates 
Ty fituation. Many of his Souldiers were gone to thediverhon which was tobe made by 41- 
zapenna, and the Marquis Vafto. The Quarters bcing taken and tortitied, the firſt thing the 
Duke did was to plant a Fort upon the Ifland of Caſſente, ina certain bending of the greater 
Channel which wafheth Slxce., By it ſuccour might be brought from $lxce. And becauſe the 
Fort was not able to hinder the bringing of it, there were fome great Barks placed in the 
midſt of the Channel, taſined one to another, and well turnifht with Marriners, Souldiers, and 
Artillery, whercby the paſſage of the Boats with which the Enemy might endeavour rorelieve 
'the Town was f{o much the more diſturbed. The Duke, the better to dcetend the Boats, made 
forne Works over againſt them on each ſide of the River. The Channg] was not notwith- 
ſtanding above three quarters of a mile over andas for the reſt, no reliet could be brought 
by them. Yet to be the ſurer on that ſide , the Duke ſent ſome Horſe and Foot into 
the Ifland of Cafſante to watch over all the proceedings of the Enemy on that fide which 
was ncarcſt Fluſhing. He then bent towards the taking of the Town. He could not accoft it 
C as hath been ſaid ) fave onely on the fide towards Bruges 3 and the ground was there 
likewiſe very ſoft. Af:n heer Groneweld was Governour of $luce, a valiant Souldier, as he vye- 
ry well proved himſelt to. be in this detence : He had with him 2000 good Souldiers , 
part of which were ſent unto him. by the Governour of Fluſhing, at the hrſi apppearing of 
the Kings men. No ſooner then did the Kings men begin to approach , but that the 
Defendants ifiucd out in accuſtomed fallies ro oppoſe them. The Fort of Bruges was 
well fortifhed with goed Flanks and the beſieged had likewiſe raiſcd a Fort without the 
Gate to keep the Kings men the turther from the Ditch. Ferneſe knew that this Fort 
was by all rz@2ns to be won, which he reſolutely went about. It was oft-times affault- 
ed, and as oft ftoutly defended 3 but at Jaſt the Enemy were glad to quit it. Hereby the Roy- 
aliſis had the bctter convenicncy to make their approaches, The Marquis of Renty had 
the cnicf care ot the Trenches, who was one of the chiet Lords of Flanders, and of moſt 
credit for valour and fidelity. By him the Works were with great vigtlancy led on :; but 
being too fervent and forward thercin , he was 1]] wounded, and was intorccd to with- 
draw from thence, . Monficur de lz Motta ſucceeded in his place, a man of quality likewiſe, and 
of like valour and ftdelity : But he proved no more tortunate3 for as he was with <qual fer- 
vency ſurveying the Werks, he received ſo dangerous a wound in one of his Arms. as to ſave 
his life it was cut off, In thedetence of the Trenchcs, Jobn d* Aqnilz a Spanith Camp-matter.- 
rogether with many Captains, and Souldiers of interior condition were fo forely hurt, as 
the Royaliſis could rot pay dearcr for their endeavours on that fide. And yet they ſuffered ve- 
Iy much on another fide. To come to the Trenches, the Kings men were of neccility 
to paſs over a Bridge which Jay ſo open to the wall. of the Town, as thole within might with 
great ſafety to themſclves ſhoot at them. The Ropyalitts placed a great Cloath bctore it, ſo to 
make the Enemy ſhoot at leſs certainty, But notwithſianding this, the damage was very 
great which they rcceived, and continued (o to be till the Royalitis had advanced turther, and 
{o bereft the tnerry of that advantage. This was the condition of the Siege, when the Earl of 
Leiceſter being, ſcnt by the Quicen, who had agreed the buſineſs between him and the Flemiſh as 
well as ſhe could, returned from England, He arrived in Zealand about the middle of Fune, 
and brought with him a good recruit of Engliſh Horſe and Foot, When he came to Flaſhing, 
hemet Count Þ1wrice there likewiſe, who had lett Holland to grapple with Altapenna and Va{to. 
When they camic to treat of relieving Slzce, the reſolution was to endeavour it by Sea. 
To this purpolc as many thips 2s was necdtul being provided, about 5000 Foot and 600 Horſe 
were put aboard thum, with all other ncceffarics to ſecure the City when they ſhould have 
brought in the {ticcour. Within a tew hours the Fleet appcared in the Channel, and Leiceſter 
within fight of the bclieged tirove to encourage them, and fignitied to them by ſigns, that tor 
ccrtain he would iclicve them. But having diſcovercd turther into the Channel, he found that 
paſtige ſoblocke up. and fo fecured, as he thought it was impoſſible to be overcome. The 
Flect 
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Flect ſiood infuſpence threedayes in the ſame place, between their deſire of effecting the 
ſuaccour, and the difficulty of doing it > at laſt weighing anchor, he ſteered towards Ojtend, 
the Councel having reſolved to endeavour the ſuccour on that fideby land, Ferneſe being a- 
ware of the deſign, forthwith reinforced the Fort of Blanchemberg with ſome toot and horſe : 
which obſtacle was to be removed by the enemy, betore they could relieve Slxce. And fo they 
reſolved to do, as ſoon as they had landed the men, to whom they added the whole Garriſon of 
Oſtend ; they marched againti the Fort of Blanchemberg, The loſs thereof was of as great con- 
ſequence to Ferneſe, as the getting of it was to them : wheretore leaving the fiege every where 
well provided, he hiniſelf together with all the reſt of his men, marched towards the enemy, 
They were already ready to play upon the Fort 4 but when unexpectedly they ſaw the Kings 
men in their faces, after they had awhile conſulted whether they ſhould hght or retrear, they 
would not at laſt joyn battel 3 but withdrew again to Oftend, From thence they rcturned again 
with the ſame Fleet, to the ſame place where they were tormer]y near Slxce, But Ferneſe return» 
ing likewiſe ſuddenly back, gave them no greatcr hopes of ſ{uccouring the belieged. So as they 
tell offagain, and appearcd there no more, 

The hindring of this ſuccour did much incourage the Kings men 3 and though it had the 
contrary effec upon the beſicged, yet did they not omit to make reſiſtance. The Kings men had 
notas yet made any formal batteries. The work of the Trenches was prolonged longer then they 
thought it would have been, by reaſon of the condition of the ground or the oppoſition made by 
the enemy, and divers other things. But at laſt the Trenches were advanced as far torward 
2S was requiſite : wheretfore they delaycd nolonger to play upon the Town. This could only 
be done { as hath been ſaid ) on the part towards Bruges. They raiſed but one only battery 
marry it was one ofthe greateſt that hath been ſeen in as many heges as hath been made in 
Flanders. - For 40 great pieces of Canon were planted thereupon. And at the firlt bout in 
the fpace of eight hours they made above 4000 ſhot, as was particularly counted : which 
made a breach in the wall neareſt the gate, of above 200 yards long. The breach being 
made, before the Royaliſts reſolved upon the aſſault, they ſaw that the defendants had raiſed 
2 grcat half moon behind the wall, and that they had fo fortihed themſelves there, that it 
would have coſt them much bloud to enter by aſſault. Nor were ſome detences wholly taken 
away which were thruſt forth from out the wall that was plaid upon. So as Ferneſe thought 
it better toadvance by the wonted way of filling up of ditches, with mathooks and mines and 
ſpare his ſouldiers bloud, though he were ſomewhat longer in getting the Town. By which 
wey at laſt (after the enemies had made all polhble refiftence, in detending the ditch, in mec- 
ting with their Mines, and in all other manner of oppotition ) the ſiege was brought to an 
end, and the Town ſurrendred upon all the moſt honourable conditions that could be defired, 
The 20c00f the Garriſon that were in it, were reduccd to little morethen 600. and more of 
the Kings men were loſt in this ſiege, then in the three preceding ones of Graves, Venlo and 
Nuys. This mean while the betore mentioned diverſion was made by Altapenna and Viſto 
but the motion was afterwards turned neceſſity, tor the enemy thinking likewiſe to raiſe 
the ſiege from before Sluce by diverſion, had aſſembled a good ſtrength of men about Baldzke, 
and threatned that City. The Kings men being then paſt trom Brabant into Ghelderland, had 
no other end but to wait upon the enemy , and rather to hinder their proceedings, than to 
niake any further. progreſs themſelves. They notwithſtanding advantaged themſelves by 
gctting the Town of Ghelders, which by Treaty was delivered up to Altapenna. Collonel Paton, 
a Scotchman was Governor thereof; who fearing left Leiceſter would take that Government 
trom him, and beltow it upon ſome Engliſhman, would by this act of pertidiouſneſs prevent 
the act of injury, at leaſt by ome ſo reputed. But the Royaliſts onthe contrary received two 
great loſſes. The one was, that Altapenna as he would have relicvcd the Fort of Engelen, re- 
ceived a mortal wound whereof he died the next day. Theother, that the Count of Hllack, 
did within a tew days take that Fort. The name whereof was afterwards changed to Creve- 
coerre, alluding to the ſorrow which the loſs thereof would cauſe in the Kings men 3 they were 
both really great loſſes. For Altapenna was a Gentleman of much valour, great command, and 
ot very great fidelity 3 and that Fort guarded a Paſs over the Marſe, which was of the greateſt 
importance for the {ervice of Baldike ot any that was thereabouts. The Duke of Parma hav- 
ing taken Sluce, would preſently have beſieged Oftend. But the enemy had ſo well munited that 
place, andit'was ſo dithcult a buſineſs to keepit from being relieved by reaſon of its ſituation, 
as tne Duke forbear doing it at that time. Moreover the reſolutions which the King of 
$p.in had put on againſt the Queen of England, ſummoned him to other deſignes. The lols 
ot Sluce had this mean while cau*d much quarrelling between the Flemiſh and the Engliſh 
each blaming the other for not relieving it. The Flemiſh imputed it to Leiceſter, as having en- 
deavourcd it too late 3 and Leiceſter, complained of the Provinces, for that they had not time 
enough turniſhed him with requiſite proviftioiss Wherefore the Queen weary of hearing fo 
many complaints 3 as alſo of being at ſogreat expence 3 or rather finding her ſelt difdeceived 


in her hopcs of coming to greater Authority amonglt the Flemiſh : ſhe thought it better co 
move 
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vhich the Kin» of Sp: 11 2ircady threatned her withal. She thought the Ki: 2 of Den- 
mark might bca fitting Infirumeont tor th is purpole, wheretore the trrn -U DOT LOU TO DEN. NOr 


was hc backward tNCrein 3 . but readily 1mbracing it, ſent Fon Ronſopio forchwich to Bryfſels, 
Who was well reccived | Nc Dake of p M2, and was afterwards wc!ll approved of vy the 
King, of Spain. Thc Sch ols troin whence the negotiations of Princes proceed, are always tull 
of deep mn tiers. And twougn It be dctlircd, their hidden and reforv'd cnds, cith !1Cr Cannot 
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or ought rot to be penetrated into. Tt was notwirthlitanding conjectured, tat the Queen and 
King « dcired interchange cabs ro aclude one 2nd NCr In this kind of Negri Acton, {25 thoſl Pro- 
* --» s ne ” - . n 
viſions which wcre making on both fides, might be a little ffackencd, *TheUnited Provinces 


ſcemed molt avcrle to this kind ot oddpetacion, For theiranſwer to Leivefer, who had fandry 
times made fcvcral propolats to them about 1t, was rctoJutel y this. 

oat they would never retitn 27.297 11 Yor the King of Snains oberlience 5 and that though the Orreen 
ſhould abandon them, they would 1104 notwithtanding deft if from doing what they cont in their own de- 
fence even till the Lift gaſp. 

But whichevce ſhould came of it, or what ever the cnd of this Treaty might be, the King 
and Qucen reſolved to {et it on toots and chooling Bzrvorg, a little Town between Dunkirk and 
Graveliz, tor the place, they teat ſore particular Commiltioacrs chithcr to that end, In 
the Kings name there dia intervene Count Aremberz, Knight of the Golden Flecce 3 
Monlicur d2C:mbizni, Lord Treafurcr3 and Fohn Richardott1 Prelident of the Councel of 
Artois, And tor the Queen, the Earl of Darby, Knight of the Garter, and two others of 
hcr privy. Councel : viiltt arms were handled in Flanders in one part, aud this Treaty 
was in hand' in acotier, many trequent conſultations had been had, a nd were yet had in 
Spain , touching, in what manner the King ſhould reſent the injurics done unto him by 
the Queen of England, The King had been provoked long before this by the Queen 
of Englant, {y her continual fomenting the troubles of Flanders 3 yet he thouphe he might 
diſſemble thc oficnc?, becaule the diflcembled the injuries : But the King was {o moved at this 
laſt action, wiicrzin the had by ſo many helps fo openly revived the rcbcilion of Flan- 
ders, wh-n it was alinott extinguiſhed, as he thought, hc could no longer forbear, ſhewing 
how ill he took it, by d<claring open war againli her: Yet openly to mare war upon 
Enzlaud, was Ot gQrcat CO ,nſaquence wo tae attairs of S Pa, © to 25 the K King bs fore he would 
rcfolve thereupon, would havertvery well difputcd by his ablett Minitters of State. Alvaro di 
Baffano Marquiis of Szutto Crace, a Pcrionage VErY Mu wo” crycd up tor Nava! Militia, was 
OE ©! th, hole that porſwaded him moti to this enterpriſe : he bore a great command ac 
this timc over the Kings Flcets in the Ocean and by rcafon of his imployment, hoped 
it would tall to his thare to be the Primc man in this tamous cxpedition. Where- 
tore, whilitthcy wore treating one day of this bufine{s in preſence of the King, he ſpoke thus, 

Wien I coiificter TG it mighty Prince ) the glo '”y and adv $antage of t/ e propoſition in hand , a 

hapes of foeiiio it happt ily ej Fefied, T confeſs T cannot forbear excdo rting your Majeſty with all the 
power and ef:cacy 1 þ 1. e, by al means 19 lay bold of it: your Majeſty hiefly gl, Wy in the Augutt 
Cognomen «f* 7! /F Caibolick; and that you have much more made it good in your 4ions , thai 
rfed it wn. yi Wl {ito That greater glory can you then deſcre, then. in the fir it place, to re dere i, 
crezt at dſo noole a Kt; 7/70Me. as 15 Englaiid, 0 Aue ob: Adience to the Chaneb. and to the aiictent VENCN 4= 
#102 of tre Alt 17s RE A oh, phat greater reOrM, then to bat down Hereſi: theve: where ber moſt rebellious 
enſirns are raiſed ups, that Ilan { bots 7 male as it were an inexpugnabie Saituary thereof ? How much 
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bas Picty and Reviging foi A formerly | in that Kingdome 7 How many Catholicks are there yet 
thire ? And bow do they long to ſee an end of that bitter perſecution which the &y ſuffer there ® Aud 
79 froceed to the eo 0” ihe propoſat: It is well knomn, that Spain can reap no greater aduan- 
#1400 t1124 FI Detg ts longer 07 ppaſed by F ln 12land, From the PNCC yg, the Tadizos znfe ted, and yotP 
Fle:ts threatined, I rom thence. is the Rebellion of Flanders Foment ted, and the m. ronfeſt rſtrpation of 
the Domination thereof aſpired mito, And fin. ly, From ZHence proc eds all tho greateſt damages 
which ie Crown of 5pain / uffers at 1 Vis prejeat : nd from thence will the gre. ite} evils alroayes 
derice, whico (hall at any time hereafter b:fal it, And for the happy ſucceſs of the i: 24 why 
ould nat your I 2; jFy afſre your ſelf there of £ Tour forces at Sea have formerly b 7 moſt porver- 
ful : : How mu awore for tA will they be made nov by the addition of Portugal PE And your re- 
ſent ſucceſſion to that Kingdome does plainly denote, that God hath been thereby ple. ifod the mare to f'1= 
_ :te bis 's enter; priſe : : Ts then to be believed that the Spaniſh Fleet by Sea will be of that Pote ericy, as it 
will not to 02 withito 14 by all the maritine Forces of England, thong) aſjited by Holland and Zea- 
land. The Army by Ll; 14 which the Die of Parma hath Jately increaſed in Flanders may at the {213 
time correſpond with the Fleet which ſhall come from Spain, I, hen the Channel ſhall be poſſoit by your F "i 
the Army may be eaſily conveyed over into the Mand: Where when it ſhall be landed, and all your Maje- 
ſties Forces joyned, what ſhall withſtand them from entring ſuddenly into the heart of the : Kingdom 2 ? 
For it vang an "_ 1d, natitre dl fends it only by ſituation, no uſe being made to fortifie it by mdutiry. 
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When this ſhall be once done, and England's fomenting be ceaſed, it is not to be doubted, but that the 
Rebellion in Flanders will ſoon ceaſe likewiſe. Fire laſts as long as do the materils wherewith it is fed 3 
when thoſe fail, the greateſt fires go out, and end in aſhes, 

Fobn Taiaques, one 'of the Kings Officers molt imployed in Court at that time, appeared in 
Councc] to be of a contrary opinion. 14i2qres had been for many years Ambaſſador, tirft ut Ge- 
ma, then at Venice, and after his return to Court the King had always imployed him in manag- 
ing the molt important affairs of the Crown. He ſpake thus. 

The firjt thing that is to be taken into conſideration (moſt mighty Prince !) is, in my opinion, the dif- 
ficulties of the undertaking which is now in diſpute, And to ſpeak my mind freely, I think, them ſo 
great, as there is but very little hope of good ſucceſs. England (as every one knows) is ſo ſituated, 
hath ſuch Forces, ſuch Inhabitants, and is governed after ſo peculiay a manner, 4s it wil be t19 hard 
a matter for any Forreign Nation to land there, mir:h more havd to keep there when they are Ianded, 
That Kingdome is incloſed and fortified on all ſides by the Sea; the Havens there are but few, and any 
F leet may be eaſily kept from entring thereint9. The Englilh yield not to any Nation of the World for 
Skill in maritine affairs 3 and their maritine Forces, together with thoſe that will be added to themby 
Holland and Zealand, may without doubt oppoſe whatſoever Fleet Spain can ſet forth, at leaſt by 
way of defence, But ſay that our men were landed in the Kingdome, how can we hope to eitavliſh them 
there * Uſually in the making of Conqueſts, ſome internal diſpoſition is required, and there is a continzt= 
al neceſſity of externals aids to maintain them. There can no ſafe correſpondency he hoped for from 
the Engliſh, it being a Nation which will ſuffer no other Government then its own : And ſuccours 
from elſewhere will be ſo hard to be effefied, ſs expenſive, and ſo uncertain, as the Forces of Spain 
which are already ſo diſtraGed will never be able to ſupply them. Hath not your Mujeſty experienct2l 
by your marriage with @zeen Mary, how much the Engliſh do hate all manner of Forreigners, and 
how contrary all the 1.aws of the Kingdome are thereunto Is not the Rebellion of Flanders ſifficient 
to let ont the beſt blood of Spain, without adding thereunto that which you ſhall ſuddenly ſee ariſe in 
England ? Then ſince there 3s ſo little hopes of any good ſucceſs in this affair, methinks it were bet» 
ter to let it alone, and ſo to reſent the wrongs done unto you by the Queen, as fighting with her at her 
own weapons, not to come to open war upon her States. If war ſhall be made, and the deſign not ſucceed 
how much more will ſhe opprtſ3 the Catholicks of England and of Ireland ? How will ſhe foment the 
troubles in Flanders ? nouriſhing ſtill her own defire of uſurping the government thereof'? And horp 
2»:uch more juſtly ſhall ſhe plot all manner of miſchief with the Hoilanders and Zealanders to the 
Crown of Spain in the Indics, and in all other parts * So as by this enterpriſe no glory or advantage 
will redound to your Majeſty, but ſhame 2nd , loſs, Let your Majeſty therefore bend all your might 
to end the Rebellion of Flanders. The Duke of Parma's Army being reinforced by Land, and the 
Provinces of Holland 2nd Zealand being ſet upon by Sea with the ſame Forces which would be imploy- 
ed againſt England, your Majeſty may ſafely believe to ſee that Rebellion ſubdued, and the Church re- 
ftored to its former right, as alſo your Royal Crown. If inthe mean while the Queen of England ſhall 
continze to aggravate her offences yet more againſt your Maje/ty, then may you reſent your ſelf againſt her 
in open war with more expedition, more advantage, and more happy ſucceſs. The former ſucceſs will 
doubtleſly very much help the other : whereas on the contrary, if the deſign of aſſaw!ting England miſ- 
give, as it is to be feared it will ; for mypart I fear (and I wiſh my fears may prove falſe ) the Rebellion 
of Flanders will never have an end, 

The Duke of Parma being defired to fignifie his mind in this point, ſeemed to incline to this 
ſecond opinion, And howſoever, it the buſincſs concerning England were to proceed, hc: 
ſaid that ſome Port or Havcn in Zealand was hrit to be won 3 and this out of two very impor= 
tant reaſons : The one, that upon any occafion the Spaniſh Fleet might have ſome ſafe and 
ncar refuge 3 and the other, that the Kings Havens in the Province of Flanders might noi be 
hindred by the Hollanders and Zealanders, in the Duke ot Parmz7's tranſporting his Arniy into 
England, The King ſtaggering between theſe two opinions, was a while 1a diſpute with 
himſelt which of them to follow : But in fine it appeared, that the ſecuring of Eng/znd did 
To abſolutely draw with it theputting an end to the Rebellion of Flanders, as it was reſolved 
in Spain to makeall the ſpeed and all the greatelt preparations that right he for the exccntion 
of this enterpriſe. "The King was afterwards the more encouraged herein, by the diſpolition 
he found in the Pope not only of approving, but of tavouring the delign. Sixtus Qrintus was 
then Pope, who appeared very zealous ir maintaining the univerſal cauſe of the Church. In 
the particular of England, he confidered what had befaln in the time of Pirs Duintus, by 
whom he had been made Cardinal. When Pope Pz#s found that the Queen of England grew 
ſtill more perverſe in proſecating the Catholicks, and to do all Hl to Religion both at home and 
abroad, he at laſt publiſhed an Apoſtolical Bull, wherein was contained ſuch puniſhmcnts a- 
gainſt her, as the Church in like caſes had alwayes wont to inflict. But initead of being 
thercby bettered, the Queen grew more cruel and impious : Nothing was ſecn or heard of in 
that Kingdom, but a perpetual, irremiſhble fury againſt Catholicksz ſome were banifhr, others 
impriſoned, others deprived of their goods. together with their Country, and many bereft 
both of goods and lite : The Prictts were chietly perſccuted 3 and Heretic triumphing over 
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their puniſhments, and to ice their Miniſtry already wholly routed out, *twas thought the 
Quicenintendcd tully to extinguiſh all the remaindcr of Catholick Religion, and all the foot- 
ſteps of that Piety which tor fo many Ages had fo excccding]ly flourithe there, Nor was her 
hatrcd towards the Church bounded within her own Dominions 3 it was known how greatly, 
and how continually the tomentcd the Herctical factions of Germany, France, and Flanders, to nou- 
7th troubles there, and particularly to beat down the Catholick Religion : by hcr nicans like- 
wile Scotland was greatly ſubverted 3 and her beheading of the Queen of Scots, who had 
been alwayes very zealous in the Catholick caulc, was gencrally detelicd by all the Catholictc 
Princes of Exrope, and in particular had cauſed much horror in the Pope. W heretore joyning 
this with many other acrions whercby the. Queen did fo cruclly afMict the Church, and dittusb 
the publick peace almoſt every where, he contidercd hc was not to let flip the occation now pre- 
{cntcd of favouring the Kingot Spains atorcſaid enterpriſe, thereby to advantage the Catho- 
lick cauſe univerſally over all Exrope, and particularly in England and Treland, To this pur- 
poſe he thought it fit to make a Subze of England Cardinal 3 and this was Doctor Allen, who 
was one of the ancienteſt ard molt quallitied Ecclefiatiicks, both for Icarning, witdom.,and good- 
neſs, of all thoſe ot that Nation that were abroad. Allen was then at Rome 3” and the Popes 
intention was toſcnd hin: into Flanders, and then into England (in cafe the detign thould fiic- 
cccd) there to excerciſe fuch Miniſterial duties, as thould upon ſuch occaiton be molt nccdtul 
tor the {crvice of the Church, and particularly tor thoſe Catholicks. 

The Pope bcing thus minded, the King applicd himlelt with all fervency to the buſineſs, 
and to make very excceding great preparations both by Sca and Land. He gave the care of 
the maritinie preparations to the Marguis dz 1z Croce, and deftin'd him to the Naval connnand, 
As for the Land , he would have the greateſt Forces be raifed in Flanders 5 and that 
the Duke of Parm: ſhould carry that Army which was under his command over into Engl.ind, 
and that he ſhould L2vo the chief command thereot, as alſo of all the rett who were brouglc 
in the Fleet to land in the INNand. Theſe orders being given ont by the King, the noife thereof 
began to be heard throughout all his Kingdoms 3 each of them ttrove which thould provide 
molt ſhips, greatcſi fiorc of victuals and warlike ammunition, in fo great amplenels as fo high 
adclign did require, Great preparations of all thcie things were made in Cicily, in the King- 
dome of Naples, and in all the naaritimc Coaſts of Spain, and c{pccially in the building of great 
abundance ot ſhips, whereot the Flcet was to be compoſed. Such men as were neceſſary tor 
the ſervice were allo raiſcd in all partsz and in tine, thc relolution was to makean Armado fo 
powerful in all conditions, as the like had never bcen known at any time to be upon the Sea. 
ThcDukcot Parma's diligence in making preparations in Flanders in bchalt of the enterpriſe 
was this mean while no whit lcſs, Atter the getting of Slxce he went to Bruges, and kept 
therc as in the hittelt place of all the Province of Flanders, to diſpoſe of all things neceflary 
tor the tranſporting of his Army into England: To rccrnit it with men, the King had given or- 
der that Biaggio Capizuchi in Italy ſhould raiſe a Brigado of Foot in the State of Uroin: and 
that Carlo Spinulli thould do the like in the Kingdom of Naples > That the Marquis of Bro- 
gaut, brother to the Cardinal Andrea d* Anftrer, thould raiſe another in Germany, greatcr then 
ordinary.: That the rcti of the German Nation that were on toot, ſhould be tilled ups and thar 
the like ſhould be done amongſt the Burgonians and Walloons: That a good body of mea 
ſhould be ſent trom Spain to recruit the old Brigadocs: That in tine, the tteld Army of Flin- 
ders ſhould be compoled of 3ecco Foot, ard of 40co choice Horſe 3 all of which, or at leaft 
the greatelt part wcrc to bc 1ploycd in the cxpcdition tor England, An intinite provition cf 
things was 1cquircd to tranſport ſuch an Army, and to provide it with all t' ings neceſſary 
to lead on thc enterpriſe ſiicccſstully on that fide. They purpoſed to imbark the n:en at News 
port and Dunkirk; and a great number ot veſſels was neceflary to tranſport them : And 
though theſe were rather to be for burthen, than war, and rather low built than high yer 
thc aflcmbling fo many ot them, brought with it both great expence of time and monies : and 
amonglt othcr things, 2 zrcat number of Artihcers were rcquilite to be had to dothe work- 
manſ{hip, and of Marrincrs to govern them, The Duke of P.wma had great ſcarcity of both 
theſe, and was likewiſe jcaluus of them, by reaſon of ſuch mcns being imclincd to tollow ra- 
ther the Hollanders and Zcalanders, (in whoſe Scas they were tor the moit part born and bred 
vp) then the Kings party, where their protciſion was but little practited 3 infomuch as the 
Dukc was glad to {cnd for ſome from the Baltick, Sca, and to make provition of them in divers 
othcr parts ot the lower {ide of Germany. Theatoreſaid Veſſels were molt of them buile in Anz- 
rwerp, and many in Gaznt, Newport, and Dunkirk, Thoſe of Antwerp were to be brought by the 
Scheld to Garnt, and from thence to Bruges by a Channel cut by hand, which goesftrom the one 
City tothe other. And vport this occation the Duke cut another channel likewiſe from Bruges 
to Newport, tothe cnd that the Veſſels might tall the more commodioul]y into the ſea, and therc 
joyn with thulc of Dunkirk; 

During the noiſe of ſo great preparations made in all parts of Ttaly, Spain, and Flanders, to 
oflault England. that year ended 3 and the year 1588 conumenced 3 which was particulariy re- 
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markable for this enterprife ſake. The deſign was not notwithſtanding publickly declared 3 
but the King lirivingas much as he could to conceal it, madeit be given out, that ſo great a 
preparation by land and by ſea, was intended againſt the Rebels in Flanders, And to keep them 
likewiſe in ſuſpence, he cauſed the begun negotiation between him and the Queen touching 
the accommodation of the Aﬀairs in thoſe parts to be continued. Other reports were give 
out, that the King intended a good part of the Fleet by ſea for new defignes which he had 
upon the Indies. Some times the preparations ſeemed to cool : But ar laſt they grew to 
ſuch a greatneſs, and ſo many fignes appeared of their being preciſely deſtin'd for England, as 
there was no room left for doubt : The Queen, ſeeing her {elf threatned by fo great a tempeſt, 
betook her (elf to make all ſuch preparations likewiſe on her part, as might be neceflary to 
withttand it. She gave order to Charls Howard, Admiralot England, a Lord ofa very Noble 
Family, and ofgreat imployment, that he thonld powertully reinforce her uſual Fleet 3 and 
that he ſhould' make all other ſuch proviſions as were needtull to furniſh it wirh Souldiers, 
Mariners, Victuals, and Ammunition of War, But ſhe gave unto him Sir Francis Drake, tor a 
particular aſliſiant herein 5 one that was then the molt etteemed amongſt all the Engliſh tor ſea 
atairs, and famous likewiſe thorowout all other Nations, for many memorable {ca-voyages 
which he had made, and for many enterpriſes which he with great boldncſs had effected. 
Such a preparation required great CXpence, anda great inclination of the Kingdom to effect it : 
Wherefore the Queen called a Parliament without the Authority whereot the Kings of England 
cannot receiveany ſupplies of monies upon any extraordinary occaſion : the Parliament being 
met at London, the Queen would one day appear there inpcrfon , and went thither in the 
greateſt glory that might be. Where being placed under her cloth of State, and having 
{ocompoſed her countenance, and other gctiures of body, as might molt take the Aﬀembly, 

' the ſpake thus, | 
What a weight of war, my Lords, and you my beloved of the Houſe of Commons, is threatned a> 
gainſt me at this time by the King of Spain, each of you who know the preparation, will eaſily be- 
lieve the defigne : nor is the pretence leſs apparent, That King complains that T have always favoured 
bis Rebels ( as he is pleaſed to term them of Flanders. And eſpecially with ſo many forces, and 
ſo openly in theſe their laſt neceſſities. T confeſs the ation, and do ftill more commend the alvice given 
anto me therein by my Councel, Since in effed I could do nothing which was more praiſe worthy for 
Fuſtice, or more neceſſary for conventence. Every one knows the near Confederacies which paſt between 
the Kings my predeceſſors, and the houſeof Burgony, whilſt the Provinces of Flanders were under 
the Government thereof, Nor was this a bare Union between Prince and Prince ; but it extended 
from Nation to Nation 3 and almoſt from private man to private man ſo great were the con- 
fiderations both ef neighbourhood, Traffick,, and the conformity of Government, and of all other In- 
tereſt, to make both peoples as it were but one and the ſame, Every congern being then ſo united be- 
tween the Flemiſh and the Engliſh, how could I abandon thoſe, and not abandon theſe ? Nothing is 
more juſt then to defend the oppreſſed : nothing more becoming a Kegal condition, then to t ahe ſuch into pro- 
zefion, And if the moſt remote people may merit ſuch a favour, how much more may our neighbours 
deſerve it, and thoſe between whom and us thereis ſo near a conjunion. Nor ought the Flemiſh to 
be ere a whit leſs aſſiſted by me, out of juſtice, then out of conveniency. Tou ſee whether the valtneſs 
of the Spaniſh Emprre is arrived, And how much more this Kingdom in particular, is now indanger- 
ed by the addition of the Crown of Portugal therennto, The deſigne of oppreſſing Flanders is ap- 
parently ſeen, to the end that ſuch Forces both by land and by ſea, may be planted there, as may ſerve 10 
make Spain impoſe what Laws it ſhall pleaſe, both upon the North and WWeſt. In this caſe England 
and Ircland being incompaſſed therewith, why may we not fear that they may ſuffer the like evils as 
Flanders ſhould have done? So as by my ſuccouring of thoſe Provinces, Tpretend to have at the ſame 
time ſecured my own Dominions, Here it is that the King of Spains ſhoe wrings bim ; and hence it is 
that he accounts that an injury, which I bave done in mine own neceſſary defence. And could I appear 
more moderate then in refuſing the Soveraignty which the United Provinces did ſo freely and unanimouſ- 
ly offer me ? Ard yet how juſtly may 1 complain of ſo many injuries done to me by bim ? IV, hat. hath 
he not endeavoured to make Ircland rebel againſt me £ What are his continual machinations to the 
ſame purpoſe with the Catholicks in England ? and what doth he not in all other parts inhatred 
to my Kingdoms and to my perſon ? Tt may then be ſafely concluded that he now makes open war up- 
on me, not out of any true reaſon, but out of a falſe pretence : and that his true end is to invade this 
my Kingdom, and to endeavour by all the power he hath to get the Dominionof it. T therefore ſimmon 
#nd exhort you my faithfull S ubjecs to the defence thereof: to the defence, I ſay, of a K ingdom which 
is more yours then mine; I being more yours then mine own. The marriage from whence T derice, 
was eſtabliſhed by Parliament : by the Authority of Parliament was I bronght to the ſucceſſion of the 
Crown which T wear. The Religion which IT follow is imbraced by the Parliament, IT have ac- 
knowledged the Parliament to be my Father : and as I may ſay, have taken the Parliament for my 
Husband, For T have forborn marriage to avoid bringing of a foreign Prince bither, who by new Cu- 
toms and imperious demeanours might trouble, not ſo muxch my own quiet, as the.common happineſs of 
the Kingdom, By the miſeries of Flanders i may be comprehended, what thoſe of En gland Pf 
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be, if the Spaniards ſhould enter here. We ſhwld ſoon ſez new Tribunils of Inquiſition, new jokes 
of Citadels, new Laws, new burthens, new Cuſtoms, horror, cruelty and violence every where. TI 
know you would not willingly fall into this condition and that to keep from doing ſo, you will of 
your ſelves do all that lies in your power, This conſits chiefly in providing ſuch Subſidies as ſo great an 
occurrency requires. IWherefore Thbeſeech you to give them ſo, 4s that the preparations on ov ſide, may 
juſtly connterpoiſe thoſe which the enemy doth by ſo many ways ord-r on his behalf. For what remains, 
every one knows what advantage the aſſaulted hath over thoſe that do aſſail, We ſhall particularly have 
the advantage very much, by defending a King49m to which the ſea ſerves for a bulwark, on all ſides, 
With our Forces, thoſe of our Confederates in Flanders will joyn, and all the Northern parts will 
unite themſelves with us , when they ſhall ſee this new deſign of the Spaniards to invade Eng- 
land, after having endeavoured ſo cruelly to oppreſs Flanders. I the mean while, who may term my 
ſelF no leſs your ſervant than your Queen, will perform what it becomes meto do and though a woman, 
reſt confident you ſhall find 2 manly ſpirit inme, And that Twill chearfully incounter death, if it ſhalt be 
requiſite, ſo ta ead my lifeupon ſo worthy an occaſion, 

The Queen was inducd with a very great wit, and with almeſt all ſortsof learning : which 
ſhe had particularly ſiudicd in her younger ycars. And by reaſon of her then great age, and 
and the opinion which was had of her ſingular gift of Government, ſhe was generally no 
leſs xeverenced than beloved by her Subje&s : Wherefore it is not to be exprett, what at- 
tection her Parliament ſhewed to wards her, and what indignation againit the King of Spazn, 
intheir anfwer. *She was affurcd by both the Houſes, that in her ſervice, and the ſervice of the 
* Kingdom they would ſpend both their fortunes and their lives3 and that chcy would be as 
* ready to give Sublidics, asſhe had been in dehiring them. 

To this thcir diſpotition of will, the univerſal diligence of cfic&s did ſoon correſpond. 
Exact Guards werc torthwith put intoall the Forts of the Kingdom. Many men wcre raiſed 
for the Flect by ſea, and to make two Armies alſo on land. "The one under the Earl of Leiceſter, 
who was ſent for back into England by the Queen; and the other under the Lord Hunſdon, 
who was likewiſe very much eſftccmed of in the Military profeſſion. Lei:efter was chict- 
ly to defend the banks of the Thames which runs through London, and to kcep the Spanith 
Fleet from cntring thereinto, And Hunſdon with his Army, which was the greater, was to 
kecp more within land, and to guard the City of London, and the perſon of the Queen. All 
this while theatorcfaid Treaty of agreement in Flanders was continued by their Commil= 
fioners between the King and Queen. But this Treaty ſuddenly vanitht : For the Spanith 
Fleet being ready to put to Sea, and ſuch prcparatior.s as were needful being likewiſe made 
in Flanders, the Ring would no longer defer the exccution of his deſign. 

The Flect conſiſted, as it was generally reported, of 160 Sail of Ships, moſt of them Men of 
War, thereft were tor Carriage : They were almoſt all of them Galleouns, except fome 
Galleafſes and Gallics, which were to be rowed upon any occafion. The Galleouns were like 
ſo manyCaſtlcs in the Sea they had high Towers in their Fore and Hinder-D.ck, their Malis 
were of an unmcaſurcable greatneſs, their bodics were of a vaſt bulk, and the very leatt of 
them bore no Icſs then 50 great Guns. 22000 Foot and 1200 Horſe, all of them almott 
Spaniſh, were imbarked intheFleet 3 amongſt the which there were above 20-0 Volunticrs, 
all of them of the beſt Familics of Spain. Ot ſo great expectation was this cnterpriſe, and fo 
much had the King labcured to have it pertorm'd in the gallantelt way that might be. The 
Fleet was to ſet torth about the beginning of May, and to hoyliſail. Tohaſten the which, 
the Marquis of Santa Croce was gone to Lisbon, where he was (ciſ2d upon by ſo ſuddenand fo 
fierce adiſeaſe, as he dyed thereon ina tew daycs ſpace. A great loſs, and whereat the King 
was very much gricved 3 who preſently ſubſtituted 4lonſo Peres di Guſman, Duke of Medina 
Sidonis, in his placcz a Perſonageot a very great Family in Spain, but one who had never been 
out of thoſe Kingdoms, and who was no waycs knowing in the maritime protetſion. He 
mad haſte to Lz5bone to exccute the Rings commands : but howſoever, this change of Admiral 
retarded the expcdition tor many daycs, infomuch as the Navy could not get trom Lzs6one, 
in the Haven whereof the rendezvouz was, till the end of that moncth. Fohn Martines dz 
Ricalde, one very much vcrit in Sca-affairs, was next in command under the Duke 3 nor wer? 
there wanting other Commanders of very great experience, who governed the particular 
Squadrons into which the Fleet was divided. At the ſame time the Kings Army in Flanders 
was In a fitting poſture tor the defign on that fide : All the new men which were expected 
were come, and a great many of the Gentry were likewife come to hight under the Duke of 
Parma upon this occafion 3 He gavea very honourable reception in particular to the Marquis 
of Burgaut, a Prince of the Houle of Auſtria, There were come thither from Ttaly Don A- 
madeo of Savoy, Don Fohn of Medicis, Veſpaſian Gonz23a Duke of Sabionetta, together with 
divers other Italians of very good quality, And from Spain, the Duke of Paſtrana, with 
diversothers of vcry good clicem in that Nationalſo. But to return tothe Fleet. As ſoon 
as it was well got out of the Haven, a great Tempeſtaroſe, which did greatly diſorder and divide 
it ; and was caule of the 1 oſs of ſome of their Bottoms that were rowed with oars, which could 


by no means beſaved. So as it was neceſſary together the Fleet together again, which could 
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Not be cficated till the midſt of Fuly, at Gorngna in Gal 11, ncc without oQrcat labour and 
ſuffering. It put forth again to Sca from hence. The General went in a Gally call:d Sc, 
Martin, famous for the Victory which the Marquis of Snte Crico had got in it 1a the butinels 
of the Terzeri, This (hip was the Capitana or Admiral, and trom thisdid all the other ſhips 
receive thcir orders. The Fleet advanced with a favourable wind, and about the end of Fry 
came within ken of England. Nor did the adverſe Fleet delay appzaring, which conlilted of not 
abovc one hundred Men of War, all of them very much interior in body to thoſe of Spnin, but 
much ſuperior in nimbleneſs and agility. 

As ſoon as the Spaniards were entr:d into the Engliſh Channel, Lnis di Guſman was in- 
ftantly ſent by the Duke of Medinz $idonia to the Dake of Parmz, to let him underttand of his 
arrival in thoſe parts, and to (olicite him to doe what was requilite on Flanders ide, The 
Spaniſh Fleet defired nothing more than to tight and to grapple with the Enemy : wherctore 
as ſoon as the Engliſh Fleet appear'd, the other put themſelves in order. The Occan never 
ſaw a more glorious ſpcacle then now. The Spaniſh Navy put it (elf into the form of a 
Halt-moon, there bcing a huge ſpace between the one Horn and the other. The Maſts, Sail- 
yards,the towring Forc and Hind-Caſiles which were {cen to riſe up infiichan hizght and num- 
ber from ſo great Piles, appear'd a Horror full of wonder.and made it be doubted whether it 
was a Wood upon the Sea or Land 3 and whether of thoſe two Elements had the greatett 
tharc in ſo glorious a fight. Thus was the Fleet ordcred, Tt came but ſlowly on, even when 
their ſailes were full : and the waves ſeemed even to groan tndcr, and the windes to be weary 
m ruling ſuch a weight. 

Their cr was, asI have ſaid, to come up cloſe to handy blows with the adverſe Fleet 3 
thinking themſelves much too good for them, rhedifterence between their ſhips and ſouldiers 
being conlidercd : but the delign of the Englith was clean otherwiſe: they dchired to hun all 
formal battel, knowing thcir diſadvantage therein, They contidercd that it they thould 
be worlicd , England would belolt : whercas it the Spaniards ſhould come by the wortt, 
all their indamagement would confift in the loſs which they ſhould thereby tuffter, The 
Engliſh therefore reſolved to annoy the Spaniaras onely a loote off, and to wait till ſome one 
of ſo many great Machines might quit the company of the reſt, which then they might aſſault 3 
tor they thought it impoſſible but that this might happen among the Spanilh ſhips, either by 
ſome tempeſt, or change of winde, or ſome other accidents which are uſually {cen in Navigae 
tion: and it was not long ere they met with ſuch an occaſion tor a great Galleoun of Biſcay 
falling on fire, it was forced to tarry bchinde 3 as likewiſe the greateſt Gallcoun of And2- 
Infiz, the main Maſt whereof broke in two : Wherefore Sir Francis Drake invironing both 
the one and the other of them, with divers of his ſhips, took them both. In the firſt which 
was torn and conſumed was Fohn di Grerrz , paymaſier to the Fleet , with good ſtore of 
money. And in the ſecond, Pietro di Valdes, Camp-maiter of a Spaniſh Brigado, anda very 
valiant fouldicr. This firſt loſs was? a great one, anddid forcbode others which enſued, 
In the beginning of Arzzſt the two Flects were in fight one of another again: it fell out, 
that the Gallcoun St. Fobn of Portugal, wherein was the Admiral fobn Martinus di Ricalde, 
was divided from the reli : The Engliſh did not Ict ſlip the occafion of aſſaulting it 3 and were 
likcly to have tance it, had not the General himſclt with his great Galleoun St. Martin come 
into the aid thercof : which tor ſome hours did almoſt it felt alone ſuſtain the violence of the 
whole adverſe Fleet. The Engliſh ſhips had a great advantage. asT have ſaid, in being fo manage- 
able and4dcxterous : they were equally nimblein aſſaulting and in retreating 3 they tack*d a- 
bout with all windes 3 they joyn'd and then ſever'd again in an inſtant, as it made beft for 
than. And their building was chiefly advantagious, in that they could caſfily ſhun the banks of 
{ands, whercot the Engliſh Channel is tull, and all the Sca Coalt thereabouts. To thts was addcd, 
that their cannon thot did ſcldom or n:ver miſs : whereas the Spaniſh ſhips which were built fo 
very high. did {till thunder in the air, without almoſt ever touching the Engliſh veſſels; and 
therctore the two Gallcouns of the Gencral and Admiral wereill handled by their Cannon 
ſhot : and upon that occaſion a Galleaſs was likewiſe but 1! treated, which at laſt ranon 
ground cn the Coalt of France, necr Haxre de Grace, the Captain thercot being ſlain and but few 
faved that were in her, The Catholick Fleet advanccd afterwards turther inco the Channel, 
and cam at laſt hetween Calis and Dover : from thence the Duke of Medina ſent Rodergio di 
Telio to the Duke of Payma, who was fill at Brzges, to advertife him thereof, and did 
very much folicit him to imbark his men, and todo whatſocver tell to his ſhare. The Duke 
of Parms went preſently from Bruges to Newport and began to imback his men 3 ſhewing not- 
withſtanding, that it was impottible for him to put from that place and D-nkerk, unlefs the D. 
of Medinz would hr free thoſe two Havens trom the {hips wherewith the Hollanders and Zca- 
landers did as it were beltege them. He affirmed, That this was the agreement made with hc 
King; That his ſhips were thereforc only to tranſport the Army 3 That they had no provition of 
Artilleryz That they were no waics able to buckle with thofe of the Hollanders and Zealanders; 
And that, in tine, he would not rafhly make the King of Spain loſe the mott flourithing Army 

. that 
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that was cver ſecn in Flanders, and conſequently Flanders it ſelf 5 which word be Icft with- 
outany Forccsor dctence, This mean while the Spanith Fleet was advanced fo far, as it might 
be ſeen from Drnkirk where it calt anchor by reaſon of a great c:lm, which rendred it in1- 
movablez and ſo happened to bein the midit between the Engliſh Fleet, and that of the Ho!- 
{inders and Zelanders, "Chus did all che Fleets ſtand flill for one whole day, cill the night came: 
when it was dark fome veſlcls all on tire of a middle fize might be ſeen to coine at unawares 
cowards the Spaniſh ſhips : rhey were cight in number, and came at a ditiance one from 
anothce, that they might entcr on divers tides upon the Spaniſh ſhips : they had not yer 
torgot the ſo hidcous Firc-boats which wero ſeen in the fiege of Antwerp, Wherctorc 
che ' Spaniards on the ſudden thought that theſe flaming veflels of the enemies were. of 
the ſame ſort, and were to work the fame effect : They made no dclayes 3 but aftonithed 
with blinde tear , which was yet made more blinde by the darkneſs of the night : not laying 
till the Enemies firc-boats came amongſt them, they began to weigh anchor, that they might 
un away, And ſuch was the fear, that many of the ſhips cut their cables, lelt chey ſhould not 
iave themſclves time cnough : And as if Fortune would favour the Encmics invention, the 
winde roſc on 2 ſudden, by the blowing whereof the Spaniards teared the fizmes wonld ga- 
ther torce. Onefſhip gave againſt another thoſe that were farthclt off thought the danger 
ncareli : the contuton was ſuch as would allow of no command 3 and the horror of the night 
increaſcd the diforder every where, which howſvever would have bcen great enough by day. 
Theatoreſaid ftirc-boats were notwithſianding chiefly made for terror. and to make it be be- 
lievcd that they were ſuch as werethoſe of the tiege of Antwerp, The: Spanith Ships having 
avoidcd thoſe imaginary tears of fre, could not thun the other true apprehention of indamage- 
ment by a ftorm whick aroſe at Sca. At the appearing of Gay the Fleet tound it fcltin a 
great diſordcr, and ſopartcd, as many of the greateſt Galleouns being ſ{ever'd trom the reſt, 
they were {ſuddenly (et upon by the two adverſe Fleets. In on of thoſe Gallcouns called the 
St, Mathew, was the Camp-malſicr, Diego di Pimentel, and in another which was called the 
S, Philip, was Francis of Toledo for Captain. Both theſe thips fought a good while, and were 
{uccour'd by the Capitana, which made them hold out the longer 3 but the being likewiſe many 
timcs ſhot through and through, was at laſt forced to leave the other two, and ſeek to fave her 
{c]tz theothcr two continucd a valiant tight, till being born by the wind upon the ſands, both 
of thcm pcritht 3 Franciſco Toledo being drowned in the Sea, and Pimentel, with {ome others 
taken priſoners. A Gallcaſs of Naples, over-lct likewiſe upon the Coalt of Calis, in which was 
Hugo di Moncada; wio together with almoſtall that were in her, betaking themſelves to ſwim, 
were moti of them drowned. Theſe great loſſes being had, and the Seca till threatning grea- 
ter > the Duke of Medina and his Councel thought fit, by all means, to carry back the Fleet 
to Spain as foon as poſſible might be: and it was already plainly ſeen, that it was impoſſible 
to cleanſe the coalt ot Flanders trom the Enemies ſhips; as it was abſolutely neceffary to do, 
if the Catholick Army were to be tran{portcd into England. Moreover, it was already known 
how wellthe Queen was providcd tor them within land-: to which purpoſe, the being pleal- 
cd to ſhew her (elt couragiouſly on Horſe-back-to both the aboveſaid Armics3 the applauſe of 
ſuch an aCtion 1s not to be cxpreſt, nor what courage the Queen did both receive herſelt, and 
intuſe into others by doing it. 

The Duke of Medina reſolving then to return tor Spain, it was thought belt to lanch farther 
into the Northcrn Sca, and take a greater compals, to ſhun the danger of thethelves of ſand 
which lye ſo thick upon the Weſtern coafts of England Scotland and Ireland. The General 
gavc orders to this purpoſe; and amongſt other orders, commanded, that it the Fleet by oc- 
calion of new Tempeſis ſhould be again diſordered, all the ſhips ſhould come to' Corugna , 
and there ſiay onc tor another 5 nor was it long ere the apprchended danger hapned 3 and 
ſo unfortunately , as the formcr order could by no mcans be obcycd. Hardly had the 
Fleet fet fail towards the North, when one of the herceli tempeſts aroſe, that peradventure was 
evcr ſeen at Sea : The day was at an inſtant turned to night 3 nothing but thunder and light- 
ing, and othcr tatal lignes were ſeen or heard every were throughout the air 3 the wind aroſe, 
ard grew fo high, as the waves transtormcd into mountains, and mounting up unto the 
Skies, made voraginous caverns in the Sea : inſomuch, as the Mariners did almoſt loſe the 
uſc of their cycs 3 all the operation of their hands, and all ſuch orders as are ufed to be ob- 
ſerved betwcen Pilot and Pilot, between ſhip and ſhip. Whichdriven on by the fury of the 
winds, gave forceably one againſt another 3 till enlarging themſelves by the tame violence, they 
were at laſt diſperlt here and there, and whether ſo great and oppotition of rortune would car- 
ry them. The Admiral Ricalde was one of the firſt that vanitht trom the Navy, and ſome 0- 
thcr ſhips followed aftcr his, more by conſtraint than choice. They thought at tirlt that they 
were carricd to the Iſland of Orkzey in S cotland : but at Jaft they tell upon Ireland, where after 
being ill dealt withall by the Sea, they were but badly treated by the Inhabitants of thoſe parts, 
Yet before they could gct thither, and afterwards in their return for Spain, ſome of thoſe ſhips 
periſhed unfortunately3 and amonglt the chiefeft and beſt qualihed Spaniards which were there 
loſt 
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loſt was Alonſo di Leivs, General of the Gallies in Sicily, who choſe to quit that Command, 
and to be a voluntier in this ſo famous Enterpriſe. 

It would be toolong to relate how many othersof Quality periſhed in this imployment : 
It will ſuffice to ſay, that there were not any parts of the Engliſh, Scotith, or Iriſh coaſts which 
were not innobled either by ſhipwracks, or by the death or impriſonment of ſome of the choiſ- 
eſt and beſt born Perſonages of all Spain. Some other ſhips camc up to the Admiral Ricalde 
in Ireland , but all of them fo ſhattercd, as they had much adoc to recover Spain, and in 
the remainder of that voyage many of them periſhed. The place whercunto the reſt came for 
refuge, was St. Anderos, where Ricalde within a few dayes dyed, as alſo another chief Com- 
mander at Sea, called Oquendo ; together with divers other perſons of quality, who through 
their {o great ſufferings at Sea, dycdalmoſt as ſoon as they came to Land. The Duke of 
Medina Sidonia, after having together with the common dangers fallen into many particular 
hazards of his own, arrived likewiſe about the end of September at the Port of St. Anders, 
from whence he acquainted the King with his arrival, and gave him a full account of the whole 
ſucceſs of that expedition. This was that which befell the Spaniſh Armado which was ſent to 
aſſault England. Few enterpriſes were ever longer premeditated 3 few ever made with greater 
preparations 3 and none ever executed with greater misfotune. So fallacious do the detigns of 
Morxtals uſually prove: And thus the Divine Providence doth often in the ſecret Decrees of 
Heaven determine things contrary to what Humane wiſdom hath in her pride determined 
here below. 
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After the unfortunate ſucceſs of the Spaniſh Fleet, the Duke of Parma goes from the Provinces of 
Flandcrs into that of Brabant. The ſituation of the Enemies new Fort, called Schinck-Sconce : 
What was the occaſion of making it, and how prejudicial it is to the Kings affairs and thoſe of the + 
Archbiſhop of Colen in thoſe parts. At the Archbiſhops deſire, the Prince of Samay is ſent by 
the Dithe to recover Bona, The Drke hopes to get Bergen 2p Zome by ſecret intelligence, but is 
deceived. He ſends Cornt Charles Mansheld to befiege Vachtendonch, who takes it. S. Gitrin- 
burg is delivered up unto him by the Garriſon thereof. The mean while he again ſtraitens Rein- 
berg. Schinck dyes in attempting to ſzrpriſe Niminghen. Rceinberg ſoon after is ſurrendred. 
A Spaniſh Brigado mutinies, to Ferneſe's great diſpleaſure : which is increaſed by the loſs of 
Breda. Count Maurice raiſeth a Fort-Royal agzinſt Niminghen. The Duke of Parma prepares 
0 go into France. The King of Navar and Duke of Parma compared together in Military quali- 
ties, The Duke goes from Flanders, comes to Meos 3 finds Paris reduced to the greateſt extremity 

s of famine reſolves to uſe all means to 'ſuccour it, The King of Navar oppoſeth him with all his 
Forces, The Duzes ſtratagem in ſhunning Battel, when he ſeems moſt deſirous to fight. The mean 
while he unexpectedly aſſaults and ſtorms the Town of Lagny «pon the Mcarn, and relieves Paris 
with great ſtore of vicinals, The King of Navar retires much incenſt from thence, The Die of 
Parma beſiegeth, and takes Corbcl pon the Senc. From thence be returns to the Low-Countries. 
The King follows him, and endeavours to diſcompoſe him, But the Duke marches in ſo good order, 
as without receiving any conſiderable damage , he leaves France , and returns to Flanders. 


-— HE Spaniſh Flect being departcd with ſo unfortunate ſucceſs, theDuke of 

Parma went preſently with his Army from Bruges. Whilcſt he was in thoſe 

parts attending the expedition for England, he had not omitted to do what 

was fitting for the ſervice of the affairs of Flanders, We told you before 

that at the inſtant intreatics of the Archbiſhop of Colen, the Duke had reco- 

vered the Town of Nays, and bclieged Reinberg, both which places apper-= 

tain to that Church. Being diverted from Reznberg, and drawn to. rclieve Zutfen, he could 
not as then do more in ſervice. of the Archbiſhop, This mean while things went very much 
the worſe for him, Schinck was never quict. Neither was it well known whether the 
vivacity of his underſtanding, or his vigorous procecding was the greater. The Rhine af- 
ter having run fora long ſpace in one only Channe], not being able any longer to keep 
within its own bounds, falls into two Currents, 'which became almolt as capacious as the 
hrſt. By theſe two is the Ifland of the antient Battavians formed , and the fame name 
C though ſomewhat corruptly ) is at this time preferved there, Sechinck, thought ir 
would be very convenient to build a Fort upon that point which the two arms of the ri- 
ver make, Wherefore preſenting himſelf before Count Marrice, he ſpake in a Military 


manner thus. 


_. 
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Since my fortune was not ( moſt illuftrious Count ) to ſerve zmder you F atDers Enſtgnes , I will 
wholly dedicate my ſelf to you, who are left in his place. And dou'tleſly your will imitate him mich 
more in valour then in blond, What Martin Schinck is, his afions have already ſhewn. Being YN 
gratefully aealt with by the adverſe fide, T will never be at quiet till 1 .1ve reVenges my ſelf. To this 
end I beſeech you hear a Propoſal of mine. Why do not we fortifie that point which is made by th: Rhine, 
where it divides into two branches ? How much advantagious will it be to raiſe a Fort there £2 
All Veſſels which paſs from the one or the other part, will be inforced toſtrike ſal, ana to pay Tribute 
tot, It may be called the Bridle of the Rhine. And from thence may the banks thereabvuts b: 0Ver= 
run, and ſtill new progreſſes be made and thoſe already made the better confirmed, In fine, 7 Gt 
can be more a4vantagiouſly ſeated, T deſire no more but the trouble of building it, an4 of keeping * 3 
and that it may be called by my name, 'that T may be the more 9liged to defend tt, Eyer 
my Military induſtry deceives me , or the enemy cannot rective\a greater blow than 12s pon the banks 
of Rhine, = | 

Count Maurice, though he was yet very young, knew that Schincke propoſal mult needs 
be of great conſcquence : and he repreſented it ſo unto the States, as they reſolved it ſhould 
be done. And it was not long ere the Fort was made detendable, with ſuch flanksevery 
whereas the ſituation moſt required. It was afterwards munited with a good Garriſon, and 
with all things elſe that was thought neceſſary tor the ſecurity thereot, This 1s the ſo tamous 
Fort called Schincks Sconce, poſleli for almott fitty ycars together by tne United Provinces : 
but which is of late years io much in every mans mouth, by rcafon 'that the Cardinal Intanta . 
of Spain, did firſt ſo fortunately ſurpriſe it, and made it bc fo veliantly detended lince 3 and 
for having been immcdiatcly indcavourcd to be rcgaincd by fo many ways, and by ſo great 
Forccs by the UPnitcd Provinces. From this Fort did Schinsk every Cay make excurtions 
thercabouts, watching coatinnally tor ſome cccafion ot furprital, Nemingyen 15not tar from 
thence 3 the taking of which by ſtealth, it being 2 City of ſvch importance, was his chiet defign. 
But rot thinking that he was then able todo it, he bctook himfclt to ſurpriſe ſome Town 
belonging to the Archbiſtvp of Ce!/en, which might make amends tor the late loſs of Nays, 
Upon the {ame fide of the Rhine, a little above Cellen, liands the Townot Bona, which is one 
of the beſt that ſtands upon that river, Sch32ch, gathering a number of mea tudden)y toge+ 
ther, came by night to the aforeſaid Towns and through intelligence that tc held with ſome 
that wcre within, placed a Petard againti the gate which opens npon the river, broke it open 
and ſuddenly made himſclt Maſter of that Town. The Archbithop of Colen had recourſe 
immcdiatcly to the Duke of Parma tor help ; who though his mind were then tully bent upon 
the expcdition for England, would notwithſtanding ſend him atlittance, Whilft therythe pre- 
parations to aflault England were at the hotteſt, the Duke diſpatched away Chrly de Croy, 
Prince of Simay with 6000 foot, and 1200 horie, to endeavour therewithal , and with thoſe 
which the Archbiſhop ſhould add thereunto on his part, the recovery of Bonz, and to put it ab-= 
{olutcly into his hands. $7may went his way, and came betore the Tawn. The toot whicly 
he had a\ong with him wereItalians, Loraineſes and Germans : and the horſe were almolt all 
Spaniards and Italians. Schinck had provided the beſt that he could for the Town 3 bur yet 
not ſo as that it could makeany long detence. The Kings men drawing near it began to 
ſrreighten it * it might be ealijyeſt relieved on the fide next the water 3 whercture Schinch had 

aiſed two Forts on the contrary tide of the river. The Kings mcn thought it therefore rc- 
quifite toraiſe one themſelves on the bank where the Town is fituated, which they forthwith 
' 61d. Thechictcare of thiswas given to the Italians, whoſe Campinaſtcr was Carlo Spinelli 
But as mvch as they endeavoured to advance this work, as much did the belicged ſeck to hin- 
derit. Divas actions tollowed therctore hereupon, wherein the Royalitts had the better at 
itz with particular praiſe to Alexander 4; Monti, who was one of the Captains of that Brigado. 
The Kings men having placed themſelves thus advantagiouſly in the chictett part of the river, 
they thought ir was bctt to take away the two aforeſaid Forts trom the enemy, which were on 
thcoppoſite fide of the river, before they ſhould begin to play upon the Town 3 to the end that 
they might have no hopeot rclicf. To this purpoſe Sinay {ent over as many men as werenced- 
full ro the other lide of the river, and playing tirft upon the weakeit Fort, they ſoon took it. 
"The other was ſomewhat greater and better munited 3 chey were theretore ſomewhat longer 
in talling into theditch, when as the Italians could not be kept trom falling to the aſſault, 
though the betteries which were begun, were not yet pertected. Eur they,paid dearly tor 
thcir too great boldneſs 3 tor they were beaten back, many of them bcing wounded, and many 
jlain. The Fort was again platd upon and at laſt taken, The Kings icn intcading then to 
ftorm the Town, prepared battcrics in divers parts againſt it, But the defendants, wcighing, 
thcir hopcs of keeping it, with the apparent danger of lolingit, would not hazard themſelves 
in n.aking any longer detence, Wherefore they reſolved to put the Town immediately into the 
Archbithops hands. Ardthe ſouldiers which were come into it from elſewhere, were {uticred to 
2 vutupon honourable conditions. Simay having thus acquitted himſelt of that fiege, re- 
rurncd immediatcly to che Ditie of Parmz , who was alrcady preparing to go trom the 
| Province 
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Province of Flanders. Before he went from thence two Scottiſh Souldiers who were of the Gari- 
{on of Berghen ap Zome, came ſecretly to treat with him, and had plotted with him how to put 
a great Fort which was cloſe by Berghen into his hands, which when he ſhould have gotten, he 
might eaſily make himſelf Maſter of the Town: the having whereof would be of great ad- 
vantage to the King. The Duke liſtned therefore willingly to this practice, and promiled great 
rewards to the two Souldiers who were the Projectors. Reſolving therefore to make. tryal of it, 
he ſent Count Mansfield betore, with ſuch men as was thought neceſlary 3 but he Fireed that 
the Count might tilt get footing in the Iſland of Tolen, near unto Berghen. Which paſs being 
taken, the chiet execution of the Siege would be afterward the more eafhhe. When Mansfield was 
come thither, inſtead of hnding the enemy unprovided, as he hoped he ſhould have done 3 he 
found them ſo well prepared, as he could by no means get into the Ifland. They were to wade 
through divers Channels, and'then to paſs over ccrtain Banks, and they met cvery where with 
fo ſtout oppoſition, as he was forced, and not without great prejudice, to retreat. The river of 
Zome paſſcth-thorow the Town of Berghen, and a little beyond, it falls into a great Channel , 
where the Enemy had raifed a great Fort, and this was the Fort which was by ſecret intelli- 
gence to be put into the Dukes hands. When the Fort ſhould be taken, all relief would be 
cut off from the Town, and conſequently it would be the ſooner taken. The Duke himſelf 
was already come into the parts about Berghen : and one of the two Scots was in the Camp, who 
- fill fed him more and more with hopes of effecting the butineſs. Wherefore the Duke, chu- 
{ing out 3000 Foot, the greateſt part whereof were Spaniards, the relt J/alloons; and giving 
them unto the Camp-maſter Zanchio di Lieva, tor their Commander, he ſent them towards the 
Fort upon the coming on of night. The Souldiers were divided into Squadrons the firlt where- 
of being come unto the Gate, the Scotchman entred, and was followed by many who thought 
the buſineſs already done. But the fraud quickly appcarcd 3 tor ſome thirty or forty of them be- 
ing entred, anIron Percullis was ſuddenly let down which ſhut up the gate, and all thoſe the 
Kings men that were within were cut in picccs : and a great hail of musket-ſhot was poured 
out upon thoſe without that were neareft the Gate, ſo as many of thoſe were likewiſe ſlain, and 
many wounded. The cheat being diſcovered, the Duke withdrew from Berghen ; and fortifying 
ſome neighbouring places, the better to bridle that Garriſon, and the excurſfons which it was 
uſed to make, he returned to Breſſels about the midſt of November. 

Before the Duke went from theſe parts, he ſent Count Mnsfield into Ghelderland, to take Vi- 
 chendunchtxrom the Enemy, This is alittle Town, not far from Yenls : but the low fituation 
thereof, and the Fortifications which the Enemy had made about it, made it conſiderable 3 and 
the neighbouring Country was thereby much indammaged. The Count went, and having paſt 
the Mauſe at Venlo, he fate down betore Vachendunch the men that were with him were almoſt 
all of them Germans. The Souldiers that were in the Town, though they were but few, ſcemed 
notwithganding reſolute to defend it. Wherefore when the Count drew near, thoſe within 
failed not in making all neceſſary defence. Yet the Royaliſts advanced every day, till at laſt they 
might come to their Batteries: Then entring into the Ditch, aad falling to work with their 
Mathooks and Mines, they proceeded fo far, as the Detcndants not being able to hold out lon- 
ger, were inforced to ſurrender the Town. 

With the end of this Siege did the Year likewiſe end, and the next of 1589. began. The 
King's Army was this mcan while mightily diminiſhed. The Marquis of Borgazt withthe moſt 
of his Germans was gone from Flanders 3 and all the Souldiery of the other Nations were much 
leſſened. The Pay grew likewiſe every day ſcarcer 3 infomuch as it was feared ſome diforder 
might happen by way of Mutiny, to avoid the which the Duke had been ftill very caretul. And 
though he had acquainted thoſe in Spain with the danger, yct he found but little remedy, by rca- 
ſon of the exceſtive expence the Ring had becn particularly at in the late expcdition for Er- 
gland. Ferneſe was much afflicted to tind himſelf in this condition but chiefly tor tear left the 
| King ſhould quickly ſend him to ſuccour the Catholick League in France, to the fo great preju- 
dice(as doubtleſs it might be fearcd) of the affairs of Flanders; To thele afflictions of his mind, 
the like of his Body was added. The Duke had abſiained from all ſorts of Wine from his firſt 
coming into Flanders, for fear leſt the Gout(a diſcaſc hereditary to his Family)might make him 
the leſs able for military excerciſe. In his firongelt days he might have ſuffered ſuch an abfti- 
nence, but increafing inyears, his blood began to be corrupted, and ſome ſigns of a Drophie ap- 
pearcd in him 3 which being increaſed by his labours and ſufferings, grew to that pals, as it 
brought him (as you ſhall ſhortly hear) irreparably to his end. Now toreturn to the new Year, 
and to relate the ſucceſſes of the beginning thereof : The Duke had an occaſion of making an 
acquiition of great importance 3 but which ſoon drew with it a much greater loſs. Edward 
Lanzavecchia, a Souldier of great expericnce, and who of the Italiaris was well eſtcermed by the 
Duke, was Governour of Breda. Breda isa place of great conſequence in Brabant : not far from 
St. Getrudenberg,a place likewiſe of very great concernment. In St. Getrudenberg was a Garriſon 
which wasalmoſt wholly Engliſh 3 who being ill paid, and but badly fatished in divers other 
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fairs went there , and ſought to appeaſe the Garriſon with ſome Pay 3 but the Souldiers having 
received part of their monies, grew more earneſt to have all the reſt : wherefore growing again 
importunate, they came from defires to threats, nor was it long ere they broke forth into open 
mutiny. They ſaid notwithſtanding, that the would maintain the Town for the Queens fer- 
vice. Nor could Colonel Norris, a gallant Countryman of theirs, who was ſent to them by 
Count Mawrice, and told them that the Queen would be offended at this ation of theirs, pre- 
vail any thing with them. The mean while Lanzavecchia would not loſe this opportunity. From 
the very firſt time that the Garriſon had begun to be in commotion, he had underhand uſed all 
means to increaſe it, and to bring them at laſt to deiiver up the Town to the Duke of Parma, 
To this purpoſe he offercd them large rewards in the Dukes name 3 and particularly, that what- 
ſocver Pay was due unto them by the States, ſhould be forthwith paid them, and hve pays more 
by way of donative. Such a practice was ſhameful, and would admit of no colour to honelt it : 
yet the Garriſon kept it {till on foot, till growing more familiar with infamy, they reſolved pri- 
vately to conſent thereunto, and to put it preſently into execution. Count Maxrice was this 
mean whileupon his march with a conſiderable ſtrength, to force the Gariſon to their due obedi- 
ence. On the one tide he had taken a certain Bank, whereby to draw nearer to the Town , 
which is ſeated very lows and had provided certain ſhips in the Channel by which the Town 1s 
watered, on the other ſide, from which he prepared to play upon them with his Canon. lhe 
Gariſon delayed then no longer. The intelligence being ſoon diſcovered, they oppoſed Count 
Mawriceevery where, and made the Kings men march at the ſame time. that they might deliver 
the Town up unto them : The Duke himſelf would be preſent at this ſucceſs : wherefore lea- 
ving Bruſſels , and gathering the Garriſons of the neighbouring Towns haſtily together, he ſud- 
_ denly marched towards St. Getradenberg, reſolving to mforce Maxrice ether to hight, or to retrear, 
Mizrrice was not ſtrong cnough to oppoſe the Kings men by land 3 and his men who were in the 
Channel could not caſily be brought to joyn with thoſe on land. So as drawing off ſrom the 
Town, the Duke entred thercinto and cauſing tull fatisſaction to be given to tht Gariſon ac- 
cording to the agreement made by Lanzavecchia, he put a Garriſon of the Kings thereinto, and 
returned again to Bruſſels, St. Getrudenberg about the midti of May fell into Ferneſes hands, who 
left the ſame Lanzavecchia there for Govcrnour z continuing him {till notwithſtanding in the go- 
vernment of Breda. All the Souldiers who had ſurrendred the Town, paſt immediately under the 
Kings Colours 3 and the States made a ſevere Proclamation againſt them for ſo deteſtable and 
pertidious an Act. A little before this the Archbiſhop of Co/:n was come himſelf in perſon to 
the Duke of Parma, and had very earneſtly detired him that he would by all means beſiege Rein- 
berg again, The Duke ſcemed willing thercunto, and gave order to the Marquis of Barambone 
Governour of Ghel:{-rland, that he ſhould immediately ſtraiten the Town; but rather with in- 
tention to hinder the Gariſon from making excurſions at the preſent, than to make a formal 
Sicge beforeit. The Marquis of Barambone was one of the chick Lords of Burgony,-and had the 
command of a Regiment ot that Nation. He then went his way with that his Regiment, and 
with ſomeother Regiments of 1/alloon Foot, and ſome Troops of Horſe.. Schinck had fortified a 
little Village ncar Reinberg, called Bliembech, from whence the Enemy might the better make 
cxcurtions into the neighbouring parts. Wherefore Barambone reſolved firſt to take this place 
trom them: Yet he hada tough bulineſs of it 3 he was forced to batter it, and to ſpend ſome time 
before it ; till at laſt the Encmy agreed to come forth, and the Kings men entred the Village. 
Hence Barambone went to Reinberg, and fate down before it 3 but not by way of any cloſe fiege, 
becauſe (as hath been ſaid) he had not men enough to that purpoſe : wheretore it was not hard 
tor Schinck to relieve it often 3 though upon a certain occaſion he was routed, and loft many of 
his Souldicrs. The Duke of Parmz in this interim, after the taking of St. Getrudenberg, hoped to 
ect furthcr advantages thercabouts, Hetherefore diſpatcht away Count Charles Mansfield with 
a great body of Souldiers, to take firſt fome weaker places, that he might afterwards the eafilicr 
force Hwueſden, a good Town, very well fortiticd and garriſon'd. The Count took Hemert, and 
Brachel , placcs of ſmall importance, and hoped by intelligence to get into R omerſvel, a more 
conliderable Town, and by the getting thercot to come the more eafily by Huefſden. But neither 
did his intelligence take, nor could he by any means compaſs his other great delign. This .expe- 
dition proving but weak, the ſame Mansfie!d was ſent by the Duke towards the Maxſe, to try 
whether he could get the Caſtle of Loveſtein, fituated upon the lower point of the Ifland of 
Bomele, as hath been formerly ſaid. But he found both that Town, and all others in thoſe parts 
ſo well provided for by the Enemy, as he could do nothing conſiderable there. Schinck this 
mean while overran all thoſe parts and the terror occaſioned by the Sconce which he had new- 
Ty built, and which was uſually called by his name, ſtill increaſed. Finding out an occifion to 
aſſault ſome of the Kings Foot-Companics, who palt over the Rhine to affiſt Verdugo, and who 
conveyed ſome monies, to Groningen, he haſted towards them 3 and meeting with them at un- 
awarcs, hc routed the men, took away their monies, and retired ſafely to his own Sconce. His 
chief deſign was,as we have aid, againit Nimeghen. Where the Rhine divides it (elf at the point of 
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ſide of which branch ſtands Nimeghen, not above fix hours march from Schincks Sconce. Schinck, 
being exalted in his imagination -by ſo many advantages which he had gotten in thoſe parts, 
watcht continually for ſome opportunity to ſurpriſe Nimeghen : the Citizens whercof were 
very watchful, and alrcadya great hatred was contracted between them and Schinck But it was 
not long erche loſt his life in that deſign. And thus it fell out. Having made a great prepara- 
tion of Boats and men, he went from his Sconce, and from thence cntred the Wabale, to try a 
new ſurpriſe upon Nimeghen. He intended to come thither unexpectedly in the greateſt obſcu- 
rity of night, and to aſſault the City on the Rivers ſide, where he thought he might ealilie(t 
atchieve his enterpriſe. But were it either that he did not well compute his Navigation, or thac 
his Boats were over-heavy loaded, he could not get within fight” of Nimeghen till it was day. 
Yet the greater the difficulty was, the greater grew his daring. Wherefore advancing ſome of 
his fleetett Boats, he gave order that by all means the Souldiers which were in them ſhould cn- 
deavour to get upon the bank, and to makeit good, till he with the reſt of his men ſhould come 
upto them. Thetfirſt Souldiers ſucceeded in what they undertook : But a great rumour ariling 
amengſt the Citizens at the firſt news hereof, many of them haſted to that place. Schincks men 
were on the contrary coming up againſt them 3 and thoſe that were firft Ianded having taken a 
certain houſe which ſtood near the wall, and near one of the gates ftaid there, and fought very 
manfully, In this interim comes Schinck himſelf, and with couragious words, which were ac- 
companied with no leſs couragious actions, he began to hearten his men, and chiefly with the 
hopes of plunder which they thould have by the winning of ſo rich a City. Thoſe within the 
Town were already in danger 3 when all the people joyning together, and men and women, old 
men and children, ſacred and profane perſonages, tiriving who ſhould outdo one another, the 
Enemies were beaten back on all ſides 3 who could hold out no longer, but being driven from the 
houſe which they had taken, and from the gate which they threatned, they were forced at laſt 
to think of retreating. Nor could that be done without great diforder and prejudice, by rcafon 
of the difficulty in imbarking, and of the advantage which thoſe of the Town had over them up- 
on ſuch an occaſion. Yet Schinck for a while made an undaunted refiftance, and many of his men 
proved themſelves to be Souldiers worthy of ſo valiant a Commander. But at lati being woun- 
ded and blecding apace, and a great many of his men being likewiſe wounded and lain, he 
could withhold his menno longer trom throwing themſelves headlong into the Boats. Many 
of them could not get to them time enough, who were all cut in pieces 3 others ſtriving to ſave 
themſelves by ſwimming, periſht in the River 3 and others who were got unto the Boats not 
finding any room there, for that they were alrcady too full, were made a prey cither to the Ri- 
ver which ſwallowed them up, or to the Enemy who flew them from the bank. Five of their 
| Boats ſunk, as being too heavy-loaded in one of which unfortunately was Schinck; So this 
was the end he made. At which thoſe of Nimeghen were ſo overjoyed, as tor many days there 
was nothing but feaſting and jollity heard of in the Town. | 
It was now Fuly, at which time the Marquis of Barambone had not advanced much nearer a- 
bout Reinbergh : wherefore the Enemy hoping to relieve it, prepared ſuccour, and ſent it chiefly 
under the Command of Colonel Sir Francis Vere, an Engliſh-man, who had already gain'd the 
opinion in thoſe parts of being a gallant Souldier, and whom the United Provinces made uſe of 
in their moſt weighty military occurrences. Barambone was advertiſed hercot , who ſpeedily 
made it known to Mansfield 3 deſiring him either to joyn with him in perſon, or elſeto ſend him 
ſome of his men. Mansfield promiſed to come ſpecdily to him, and in the mean while ſent ſome 
Companies of Spaniſh and Italian Foot. Vere withheld not for all this 3 but haſtening his ex- 
pedition the more, began his march with zo0oo choiſe Foot. Which when Barambone under- | 
ſtood, he began likewiſe to move. They came with great reſolution, the one to relieve the 
Town, the other to hinder the relief : Soas the bulineſs was gallantly diſputed tor a while, and 
many fell on both ſides 3 but at laſt Vere prevailed, and routing the Kings men, and killing ma- 
ny of them, he entred Vidtor into the Town, and did fo provide for it, as it might preſerve it 
ſelf, though amidſt the Enemy, for ſome months. A little after the conflict came Mansfield, 
who took upon him the managing of that Siege, Barambone having occaſion to leave it, The 
Town kept from ſurrendring atterwards till the beginning of the next month of February. 
And becauſe nothing inſued of great importance, we will therefore here rid our {clt of this 
ſucceſs, to continue the narration of others which more require it 3 though little conliderable 
hapned that Summer, or the Autumn following, either in the hield, or any where elle, 
Wherefore the Duke of Parma having this leiſure, went to the Mineral waters of the Spawy 
in the Country of Liege 3 which being drank, arc obſerved to be very good tor obſiructions, 
He went thither to apply that remedy to the infirmity of the Dropfic; which began already ro 
threaten him very ſorely. About the end of Autumn he returned to Bruſſels 3 and to his great 
grief, ſaw the year end with the Mutiny of a Spaniſh Brigado under John @ Aquila, That Bri- 
gado was many Payes bchind-hand, and was quartered in Cortray, a great Town in the Pro- 
vince of Flanders : where the Souldiers beginning to reſcent themſelves, and breaking ſoon 
after out into terms which ſayour'd much uu of threats than of complaints,it was not long = 
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they threw off all obedience, and at laſt reſolved to mutiny. The remedy was, ſuddenly to 
apply all means which might ſatishe them 3 which was done: For the Duke hnding, though 
not without much difficulty, monies ſufficient to (atishe them, made them be paid 3 ſo they re- 
turned readily to their former obedience. This was the firſt Mutiny that hapned after the Duke 
of Parma's ſo many years government in Flanders. And he was very much troubled thereat, as 
well the condition of the diſorder conſidered within it ſelf, as for fear it might take deeper root 
by example. 

Now the Ycar 1550 began. In the beginning whereof the Kings party ſuffered a loſs which 
did likewiſe very much aflit Ferneſe, Edward Lanzavecchia was Governor of Breda, as like- 
wiſe of St. Getredenberg, as hath been ſaid. He kept at this time in St. Getrzdenberg, upin cc= 
cafion of the making {»me Fortifications in that Town, the better to ſecure it from the Enc- 
my. Yet he went often over to Breda, whichis not above three hours journey from the cther 
place. The mcan while his Son Pazrlo Antonio commanded in his ftead- in Breda, who was 
Captain of an Italian Foot-Company3 and with him were five other Captains of the ſame 
Nation, all which had their Foot-Companies in Gaſton Spinela's Brigado, a Sicilian z and morc- 
over the Marquis of YVaſto's Troopot Horſe was there, commanded by his Lieutenant Tarlatino, 
A River called Merch runs by Bredz, upon which ſtands a noble Caſtle, which is rather for 
habitation than for ſtrength. Three leagues from this Town the River falls into a large Chan- 
nel in Ho!lznd, and fome Barks of Merchandize were to paſs to and fro ( having Paſports to 
that purpoſe) upon that River. Allthe while that the Governor Lanzavecchia kept in Breda, 
he had always cauſed diligent ſearch be made in every Boat that paſt, Ictt by ſome trick or other 
he might run hazard of {upriſal. But his Son being but young in years, and yet younger in ex- 
pericnce, was ncither ſo contiderate, nor yet ſo diligent. In othcr parts cf this Hitiory you 
have heard of a certain kind of Earth called Turf, which for want of wood ſerves for firing, 
This is much uſed in Friezeland, Hollznd, and in other of the Jower parts of Flanders. It fell 
out ſo thercfore ſomctimcs, as that ſcme Parks of Turf came from Holland into the Merch, it 
being the ſpeedier way to bring them cither into Breda, or fome neighbouring Towns there- 
abouts, Upon this occation there was a Mariner, a maſter of a Boat, that was better known 
than the reſt, and particularly by thoſe ſouldicrs who did moſt uſually guard the Caſtle, where- 
by all thoſe Boats were tirft to paſs. This Mariner went to Count Maxrice, and told him that 
a good many Souldiers might be hid underneath the Turf in his Boat, and that fo he might hope 
through ſome ſiratagem to ſurprize the Caſile by night, and by a freſh ſupply of men enter eali- 
ly afterwards into the Town. Marzrice was pleaſed with the plot, and reſolved to make trial 
of it as ſoon as he could, The Turt-Barks are uſually of a great length, ſupplying in length 
their want of breadth, the leſſer Rivers and Channels not being capable of broader. The 
Bark being titted as itought to be, the Mariner came to Bredz, Underncath the Turf, which 
was upheld by great polcs, were 80 Souldiers, all choiſe men; and Captain Charles Harawger, 
an ancicnt and valiant Sculdicr, had the command of them. T he Bark being come into the Ca- 
file, Paul Antonio gave order that it ſhould be ſearched according to cuſtom 3 but the order was fo 
carcleſly given, as the other Officers were as careleſs in the execution thereof. The Mariner 
was hcreby encouraged 3 and pailing from one thing to another, and from more {crious affairs to 
ſports and jollity, he wrought it ſo, as to delay the time till night came on : His craft increa- 
ting in him, he mingled wine with his paſtimes, inviting thoſe tew Souldiers to drink who 
wcre come to ſcarch the Boat. Nor did they rctuſe the offer. Being well warm'd with wine, 
It was not long ere they fell aflcep3 the reft were already withdrawn into the Caſtle to take their 
teſts, When loe the Encmies came out of the Bark, and affaulted the Kings men on all fides : 
who being aſtoniſhed at the firſt, were ſoon aware of the ſurpriſal 3 and being more dejected 
than they ought to have been, not making almoſt any oppoſition at all, they poorly left- the 
Calile tothe Enemy : ſome of them were hurt, and ſome flain in this firſt aſſault, and Pau! 
Antonio was taken priſoner. The oldeſt and moſt eſtcemed Souldier of thoſe in the Town was 
Tarlatino: to whom all the reſt had recourſe, intreating him to take upon him the care of de- 
tending the Town, till ſuccour might be had from ſome of the Kings neareſt Towns: but he 
would oblige himſelf to nothing, but to do his part on Horſe-back. Wherefore all the other 
Captains being much abaſcd, and in great contution, they could neither break down the Bridg 
whereby the Town was joyned unto the Caſtle, nor yet ſecure ſome one Gate of the Town, 
were it but for ſome few heurs, to allow time for ſuccours to come in on the Kings bchalt. 
This mean while in afſiſtance of the Enemy came Count Hollack,, and ſoon after Count Mar- 
rice 3 at whoſe entrance the Garriſon went ſhamefully and baſely out, and left the Town whol- . 
ly unto the Enemy. Theltalian Souldiery never did a more unworthy a& than this : But the 
chief of the aforeſaid Garriſon did ſoon pay dearly for their ſhameful dealing 3 for being 
by order from the Duke brought to Bruſſels , ſome of them were according to Mar- 
tial Law ſcntenced to death , and others to other punifiments, which were publickly 
performed. 


The Duke deſired to try immediately whether he could recover Breda, before the _ 
ul 
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ſhould have fortified himſelf more Qirongly there, Wherefore he preſently ſent Connt Charles 
Mansfield aveay to take a Fort which the Enemies had upon the mouth of the Merch 3 heping 
that when the Avenue {hould be ſhut up, Breda might be kept from being ſuccour'd by that Ri- 
ver; and thet the ſame impediment bcing put on St.Getradenbergs fide,the Town could not make 
any long reſiftance. Mansfield endeavoured to take the Fort, but in vain. Wherefore he raiſed up 
another in oppoſition to it, and began afterwards to begirt the Town. Count Mzxrice had 
provided very well for it ; yet for his greater ſecurity, he betook himſelf to the uſual remedy 
of Diverſion : He therefore went with very conſiderable Forces towards Nimeghen, and threat - 
ned a ftege. This lois which would have been much greater than the other, made Ferneſe uſe 
all mcans to prevent it: Wheretore he ordered Count Mansfield to riſe from betore Breda, and 
to £0 with all ſpecd torelieve Nimeghen, Count Mavrice had this mean while palt from threats 
to ctfe&ts, and had begun with great vigilancy to begirt that City. Yet Mansfield came time 
enough to bring in ſuccour, nor would he depart trom thence till he ſaw it totally ſecured, 
And Mawrice on the other fide, bctore he would depart from thence, would leave a curb chere 
which might keep it in great ſubje&tion. To this purpoſe the Enemy had formally endeayour- 
ed to build a Fort on the oppolite bank of the River, but were always hindered. Maxrice 
returning now with greater reſolution to the ſame deſign, reſolved to erect there a Fort-Royal, 
which might command Nimeghen, and which might ſerve then as it were for a liege at large ; 
which as ſoon as might be he might reduce to one much ſtraiter. Having therefore got toge- 
ther a great many Pioners, and making the Souldicrs work as well as they, he began to erc& 
the Fort in the very face of Mansfield 3 and to ſecure the wori, placed ſufficient guards where- 
ſoever it was requitite. Mansfield had orders from Ferneſe not to hazard the Kings men, which 
were the flower of all his Army 3 but to return, when he ſhould have relieved Nimeghen. 
Ferneſz gave him this Commithon , bccauſe he himſelf had received a very ftrict one 
from the King, to go into France with all the ſpeed he could, to athit the Catholick League in 
that Kingdom : wherefore Maznsfiel4 would not adventure further, to keep Maxrice from build- 
ing the Fort , though he knew how much the making and keeping of it would redound both 
to the honor and advantage of the Enemy, and that undoubtedly it would at laſt be the loſs of 
Nimegh:n. All which fell out. For the Enemy were putt up with pride, to ſee the King's 
Forces withdrawn thus : Nimeghen, by the continual playing of the Encmies Artillery, was 
forced to leave the commerce of that River free; and ere a year was over, Mzurice re- 
turning to tiraighten that City, compelPFd it to yield, and to come under the Flemiſh Union, 

The Duke of Parma was again rcturned to the Spaw-waters 3 hopes being given him, that 
the more he ſhould uſe them, the more good he thould receive by them : But he could nor 
tarry there ſo long as he ought. A little before this, the Duke de Mayn, Head of the Ca- 
tholick League in France, had receivcd a ſore defeat by the King of Navar at the Battle of 7#- 
ry, where Count Egmont was kilPd, who had brought a great body of Horſe from Flanders to 
athift the League, by order from the King of Spain, who began already openly to favour it with 
his Forces. After this misfortune, the Duke de Mayn was gone himfclt in perſon into Artois, 
to ſpeak with the Duke of Parma, and to agree with him in what was belt to be done for efta- 
bliſhment of the Cauſe, which the Catholick King had publickly declared he would imbrace 
as hisown. Wherefore ſetting all other things apart, the Duke of Parma was gone tc treat 
with the Duke de Mayn upon the occurrent necethties of the League 3 and the reſult was, that 
Ferneſe ſhould go himſelf in perſon with powerful Forces, as ſoon as poſſhhbly he could, to aſ- 
fiſt it, Wherctore applying himſelf wholly to this ſo important expedition, the affairs of 
Flanders mutt of neceflity be very much weakencd cvery where 3 in ſo much as before the 
Duke departed, Count Mawrice made many incurſions, to advantage himſelt particularly in the 
Provinces of Brabant and Flanders, by the taking of many places, but yet not of ſuch weight, 
as requires any more expres declaration of them here. 

Fl was now well nigh over, and Ferneſe was ſtill ſollicited to paſs into France, and to pro- 
vide againſt the danger of Paris 3 about which City the King of Navar was incamped, threat- 
ning to rcduce it to {uch necetſity as it ſhould ſoon fall into his hands. At this time Pope Sixtus 
had likewiſe very fervently imbraced the Catholick cauſe of that Kingdom 3 and Cardinal Henry 
Cajetan was already in the City of Paris, from the Pope, by title of Legatez a perſonage who for 
the nobleneſs of his bloud, and for his perſonal adornments, made that imployment the more 
remarkable. Bernardino de Mendoza was at the ſame time likewiſe there as Ambaſſador from 
Spain : to whom the King would have Fobn Baptiſta de Taſſis, come from Flanders, Muſter-ma- 
ſer General of his Army in thoſe Provinces 3 both of them men excellent at Counſel and Go- 
vernment. Ferneſe was continually more cgg'd on by all theſe to paſs ſpecdily into France. He 
foreſaw to his intinite diſpleaſure, how prejudicial this would be to the King in his own States 
of Flanders, and had oftentimes with much efficacy repreſented the danger thereof, and ſhewn 
the natural inſtability of the affairs of France, and how uncertain the event of affairs then on 
foot in that Kingdom was to be reputed. But the contrary opinion being more prevalent in 


Spain, hz could not chuſe, but multapply himſelf to execute the Kings commands with - vi- 
gilancy 
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gilancy and induſtry. Preparing then for his departure, he by the Kings appointment left 
Count Peter Erneſtus Mansfield, Father to Count Charles, to execute his place in Flarders ; and 
with him was his ſon, who had the chief care of the Forces 3 and with fuch men as were 
thought more neceſſary for defence, than offence during the Dukes abſence. To follow then 
this ſo great, and ſo memorable diverſion, we will accompany the Flemiſh Forces, and will 
paſs into France with them 3 not medling notwithſtanding with any other negotiations, of which 
that Kingdom was then tull: for we will not have this our Hiſtory to tranſgrels its contines 3 and 
we do believe, that as it will not be irkſome to us to relate, ſo it will not be unplcafing to 0- 
thers to read the ſucceſſes of war, which upon this occafion happened between two of the inoft 
famous Commanders, and doubtleſs the molt crycd up that were then in Exrope. 

The King of Navar was not as yet full torty yearold 3 and the Duke of Parma was ſome few 
years above forty, cach of them in faces very much differing, had an equal Martial aſpect 
each of them were naturally addicted to arms 3 the King was upon occaſions bred up therein 
and the Duke likewiſe did upon occaſions {pend his time therein 3 they were both of them po- 
pulasin winning the Souldiers love 3 but no leſs ſevere in maintaining the power of Command. 
The King was more ready in reſolving 3 and the Duke more circumſpect in ripening his reſo- 
lutions. The King loved Battcls, it being the cuſtom of France ſo to doz the Duke a well- 
wither to induſtrious advantages, according to the manner of waging war in Flanders: but in 
the diverſity of action, they were notwithſtanding ſo conformable in Reputation, and in glory 
of Souldicry, as few will be found amongſt cither the Modern, or ancient Commanders, more 
famous at one and the ſame time, who in ſuch a difference have continually ſo much reſembled 
©:2C another, | 

The Duke of Mayn had very much preſt the Duke of Parma at their meetings that if Ferneſe 
could not go then himſelf in perſon to relieve Paris, he would at leaſt furnith him, Di Mayn, 
with ſome men to recruit his Forces in France, whereby he might indeavour that ſuccour z the 
which Ferneſe cafily granted 3 and to that purpoſe gave him a Brigado of Spaniſh Foot, under the 
Camp-maſter Antonio di Zunica 3 and another of Italians, under Camillo Capizucehi, and more- 
over 5co Horſe, But Du Maine could never compaſs his detign: wheretore the Duke of Parma 
haſining his departure, went from Bruſſels in the beginning of Azguſt, The Army which he 
carried with him conliſtcd of 14000 Foot , made up of Spaniards, Italians, Germans, and 
Walloonsz and 2800 Horſe, which were of two ſorts; the one of the Flemith uſual Train-bands, 
and the other of the aboveſaid Nations. The Prince of Semay commanded the former, and Mar- 
queſs de Renty the others, for that Marqueſs Vaſto was not then in Flanders ; and the Lieutenane 
General of the Horſe being likewiſe wanting, George Baſti ſupplyed his place, who was Com- 
miſfary General of the Horſe, and a gallant ſouldier. With the Duke were the Princes of 
Aſcoly, and of Caſtelvetrano: the Counts of Arembreg, and Barlemonte, with divers other Flemith 
Lords 3 and Count Charles Mansfield General of the Artillery, not being to be diſpenc'd withal 
in Flznders, the Duke had afhgned that command over to Monficur de 12 Motte, one whom 
he greatly eftcemed, and who for many famous military acts, had won the fame opinion of 
all Men. Amongſt the Camp-maſltcrs, Peter Cajetan, Nephew to the Legat was particularly 
in very great efteem 3 and Alonſo a Idiaques, as well in confideration of himſelf 3 as for the 
reputation that Fohn his father was in, in the Court of Spain, who hath been ſpoken of before. 
The Duke of Parmz being come with this Army to the Frontiers of Flanders towards Picardy, 
hecalled all the Commanders together, and gravely advertiſed them whither he was going. 
He told them, 

That the Kings Forces were now entring into a Country which did naturally hate the name of Spani- 
ard. That thoſe of the League had now invoked the Kings Forces, and deſired his proteion, meerly out 
of neceſſity and Intereft. That therefore they were to be reputed of the like nature , that . «s to ſay, ſoon 
jealous, and therefore apt to change. That then out of all conſiderations, as well Civil as Military, 
they were to procced ſo in leading on, and in the ordering of this Army, as not to hazard any aftion, nov 
put any in execution without great maturity. He deſired, that if Military Government were ever well 
obſerved under him in Flanders, it might be now exafily obſerved in France, that therefore be ſtraitly 
commanded every Captain to be all of them very diligent in the performance of their duties. That they 
ſhould not permit the Souldier to do any the leaſt imaginable prejudice unto the Country people. That they 
ſhould always march in as good order as if they had the Enemy before them. That they ſhould be very 
accurate in fortifying their quarters. That to afford the better commodity for all things neceſſary, he 
would make ſhort marches. That he would be moving by the Sun rifing, and be in his lodging before it 
ſhould fet, Munite the Camp continually well : bring it into as little a compaſs as he could , have dili- 
gent Guards kept on all fides, and eſpecially in ſafely conveying the viuals which were to ſerve for the 
great neceſſity of Paris. For what remained , that they ſhould all follow him couragiouſly 3 That be 
hoped that France would now prove a Theatre ſtill more and more to confirm the honor due to the King 
of Spains Forces in Flanders, that he world not be wanting on his behalf ; but that he would expoſe 
bimfelf to all labour, and ſhew himſelf no leſs equal to every one of them, in incountring dangers, than be 


was ſuperior to them all in point of Command. 
Ferneſe 
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Ferneſe preſt very much the obſervance of theſe things : and to move others the more by hi: 
example, after he once began to march, he was almoſt every hour every where, and more by 
night than by day: he always marched with his Army in good order, which he divided into 
three parts. The Marqueſs of Renty had charge of the hifi : the Duke himſelf took the charge 
of the ſecond, and Montieur de 12 Motte guided the third 3 atter whom tollowed twenty pieces 
of Canon. In this manner, and with ſhort marches, the Duke came on the 23d. of Argait to 
Maux, a City not above ten Leagues from Paris: Here did the Duke dz Mayn's Army joyn with 
him, which was about 10000 Foot, and 1500 Horſe : the Souldiers of both the Camps were 
ſeleted men, and under well diſciplin'd Enfigns. Paris was this mean while reduced to the 
very utmoſt of neceſſity 3 after that ſo numerous a people had ſuffered what pollibly was to be 
undergon in point of Famine, their neccthity grew at Jali ſo great, as they mutt cither dye, or 
throw open the gates to the King of Navar. The Duke of Parma was much troubled at this 
news; forhe would by no means be precipitate in his Counſels, and yet tound the neccility of 
hafining the ſuccour. He theretore incouraged the Paritians, and put them in great hopes, 
that he would in a very ſhort time free them from that tiege. The Legate incouraged them to 
ſufferance, and the Spaniſh Officers 3 but chicfly the Duke of Nemoxrs, who was Governor of 
Parj, and brother by the Mothers tide to the Duke du Mayne. Whertore the people overcom- 
ing their miſery with new conſtancy, did with unexprethble anxicty number the hours, in ex- 
pecation of being ſuccour'd. When the Duke of Parma marching from Marx with both Ar- 
mies joyned in one came towards Paris, The King of Navar was thenin his haight of hopes, 
that that City would every day fall into his hands, The Seine runs through ir, and two other 
Rivers accompany the Scine near Paris : the one is the Marne, two leagues betore the Seine 
comes to the City Walls; and the other the Oyſe, a little lower on the contrary tide. Theſe 
Rivers are the Nurſes which continually gives milk to this valt City 3 to boot with the wonder- 
ful abundance of its own Territories. The King had poſfeft himſclt of all the Avenves as well 
by the rivers as by the land. Upon the Marne he made Laigny in particular be guarded ; a 
good Town, having a large Bridg, and Corbel upon the Sezne, on the ſame tide, which is a 
great Town, and provided likewiſe of a Bridg. He cauſed likewiſe the placcs of the greatett 
paſſage upon«the Oyſe to be guarded. And thus Paris being kept from victuals on all tides, it 
was reduced to the utmolt necetſity of Famine, When the King hcard Ferneſe was on his way 
and that he already drew near Paris, hecalled together all the chiet of his Ariny, and exhortcd 

ee, that they now would make their accultomed Military worth appear more than ever. 
e faid 

That the Duke of Parma was now in France with the Forces, and ſenſe of Spain. That the true 

intention was to oppreſs that Kingdom, under pretence of defending the League z and that the Duke 
came with ſo great Forces to effe@ it as ſoon as he cond, That thoſe of the League who called in ſuch 
aſſiſtance were perfidions : and the reſt no leſs perfidious who wade ſo falſe a cloak, thereof, That there 
Fore ſuch oppoſition as was fitting was to be made by thoſe that were true Frenchmen by birth, and fagth- 
ful to their legitimate King, againſt the Forces of theſe Rebel French, and the Spaniards their Encmies. 
That it was Gods pleaſure the Crown ſhould fel! upon him , and that he hoped the Catholicks ſhould 
very ſhortly receive ſuch ſatisfaion as they deſired in matter of conſcience. That the adverſe Forces 
zvere great 3 but his ns whit inferior. Nay for number and goodneſs of Horſe he was far above them, That 
therefore he deſired to come to Battel as ſoon as might be, And that be thought to endeavour it on his 
fide, was a no leſs generous, than profitable reſolution. That when the enemy ſhould once be routed, they 
knew not where to get new Forces and ſo the Battle being won, the war might be ſaid to be ended, 
That on the contrary, if any ill ſhould befall his men, he could much more eafily return again into the field. 
But why ſhould they doubt viftory ? were not many of the Spaniards forces of Flanders joyned with 
#be Rebels of France inthe late battel of Yury ? yet where the cauſe was juſteſt, there was the greateſt 
valour ſhewn, and there did fortune ſmile. That doubtleſs the preſence of ſo gallant a Commander as 
#945 the Duke of Parma, in the enemies Army, ought to be conſidered : That therefore it was more neceſ- 
fary to uſe all ſuch preparations as ſhonld be thought moſt advantagious upon ſuch an occurrency, not only 
#n point of valour, but alſo of diſcipline. That to this purpoſe be had called this Council wherein were 
fo many and ſo famous Commanders in War. He deſired them that they wonld ſpeak their opinions ; 
as well for what concerned the continuing of the Siege, or the raiſing of it, as in the other point of provoking 
the enemy to battel, That he would ground his opinion upon theirs 3 ner ſhould bis afts come ſhort of thoſe 
words which he now had ſpoke. 

The principal and moſt eſteemed Chicftains of War that were with the King, were the Duke 
of Monpenfier , Prince of the Bloud 3 the Duke of Nevers, the grand Frior 3 the Marſhals of 
Aumont and Bironne : the Lord his Son : Meſſienrs de Ghiſhe, and de P Averdine, who were all 
Catholicks. The Duke of Tremwllia 3 the Vicecount Twreine, and Meſſieurs de 12 Nue, and de 
Chatitlon, who were Hugonots, It was thirſt conſidered whether the Kings Forces were ſufhci- 
ent both to continue the Siege, and to march to withſtand the Duke of Parma. And it was 
joyntly reſolved they were not ſufficient to do both theſe at one and the fame time. Wheretore 


the common opinion was, that they ſhould raiſe the Siege, and go with their whole firength to 
incounter 
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incounter with the Duke of Parma, and to cndeaveur by all means, but alſo upon all advan- 
tages,to provoke him to batte]. That very oft.,and in very many wars,the moſt cry'd up Com- 
manders had raiſed Sieges 3 that to do ſo now would little advantage Paris, it thereby the 
Duke of Parma might be kept from relieving it : for that numerous people would ſoon conſume 
whatever viduals they could at preſent receive from the inlarged Country 3 that the relief be- 
ing hindred, the King might ſoon re-afſume the ſiege 3 and that then that City would imme- 
diately fall into his hands : and he ſhould with the greater glory compaſs his deſign. The King 
was very much troubled to think he muſt be inforced to riſe from before Paris 3 but contorming 
himſelf to the opinion of his Captains, and to what his own Military experience did dictate to 
him, he raiſed his Camp on the laſt day ſave one of Arguſt; and marched towards where the 
Army of the League was quartered. In the Kings Army then was above 200co Foot, and 
above 6000 Horſe. His whole body were French, except it were ſome Dutch and Swifſers. All 
the cavalry were choice men 3 for the better half of them were Gentlemen, who ſerved upon 
their own inclinations, and much more out of honor than for gain: The King went from Pa- 
ris to lodg in the Village of Celles, ſome four leagues from thence. This Town is ſituated in 
a ſpacious Champain, having notwithſtanding ſome appearances of waters and woods about 
it. From this plain you mount by eaſic aſceuts upon two little hills, betwixt which when you 
have gone alittle, you afterwards deſcend towards Maux. The King poſleſt himſelf of all 
that Champain about Celles, till he came to thoſe two little hills. And the Army of the 
League was come to lodg on the other fide towards Manx z where the Duke of Parma had for- 
tified himſelf in all places where it wasnecefſary, and the King of Navar failed not to do the 
like on his ſide. Who was not well got thither, when deſirous to make his enemy. acquainted 
with his intcntion to fight, he ſent a Herald with a Challenge to the Duke Dx Mayn, telling 
him, 
That it would bemnch better to end all the Differences by another pitcht Battel, than to carry them 
further on tothe peoples ſo great miſery. ; 

The Duke dz Mayn excuſing himſelf, that he could not give the Anſwer, for that he had nor 
now the Supream Command, ſent the Herald to the Duke of Parma; who returned an- 
{wer, 

That he was uſed to fight as he thought fit himſelf, and not at the pleaſure of his Enemy. That 
he would not refuſe battel, when it ſhould not become him ſo to do, and that upon other occaſions, he 
himſelf would offer it, when be ſhould think good. | | 

There was only the two aforeſaid Hills between the Kings quarters and the Dukes;wherefore 
their being ſo near.caud ſome skirmifhes dayly. The Duke kept four whole days in his quarters; 
in which time he himſelf had ſeveral times advanced towards wherethe King lay, to the end 
that he might the better and more diftin&ly obſerve his Quarters. He then began to move 
with his whole Army. He had with great ſecrefie reſolved to cozen the Enemy, and his own 
mey too 3 and when he ſhould feign as it he intended to joyn battel, to avoid it, even as when 
the two Armics were nearcit falling on, and to gain the Paſs over the Rivers on the upper fide, 
and ſo free Paris from the ſiege. This was the detign, which he thus executed. Hemade the 
Marquis of Renty advance with the Vantguard 3 and with him were the Prince of Semay, and 
George Baſty, with moti of the Horſe, all of them almoſt Lanciers. He placed the Duke of 
Mayn in the Battel with the greateſt ſtrength of Foot and put Monlieur de 1a Motte in the 
Rear with the reſt of the Foot and Horſe. As forhis own perſon, he would not oblige himſelf 
to any one part, but be at liberty, that he might the better cffect what he intended. Having 
cauſed the Army to move in this manner, and giving out that he would draw the Enemy to 
battel, he gave order to the Marquis of Renty, that when he ſhould be come to the top of the 
Hills, he ſhould deſcend flowly, and ſhould extend the Lanciers on both ſides in large wings, 
the more to obfuſcate the eyes of the Enemy. He commanded him therewithal, not to offer, 
or to accept of any occaſion of tighting, without ſome new orders from him and that he 
would in the mean time let him know what ſhould happen from time to time. The Army of 
the League appearing thus, the King of Navar thought verily that they came with an intention 
to tight.,and all his Captains wereof the ſame mind;infomuch as it 1s not to be expreſt how much 
they were overjoyed, and eſpecially the King, in ſeeing that offered which they had ſo much 
coveted. His Army was then ſuddenly put into the beft and moſt advantagious order that could 
be 3 and was likewiſe divided into a Vantguard, a Battel, and a Rearguard, over each of which 
the King appointed a Head, reſerving leave to himſelf to be very where whereneed ſhould moſt 
require, The Marquis of Renty marched this mean while in the ſame order as he was com- 
manded by the Duke, and atter him followed the Duke d# Mayn. When Renty had extended 
the Lances, and darkned the fight of the Enemy, Ferneſe made then no longer delay but 
coming up to the Duke Du Mayn, and taking him by the hand, fad unto him with a merry 
and ſmiling countenance, 

IVe ſhall have fought very well, and have overcome too, if werelieve Paris, 


He then commanded Renty to halt in that place, but yet fill tomake as it he meant to fall 
on, 
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on.till thenight ſhould come. Then-turning the Battail into the Van, and ordering Lz Mitte to fol- 
low, ſoas Renty might fall into the Rear, he bent on the left hand towards the Marr, and towards 
La Laigne, which was not far from thence,reſolving;to make himſelf maſter of that Town. He then 
acquainted Renty with his deſign 3 and commanded that Trenches fhould be raiſed both there, 
and every where elſe towards the Enemy, and Fortifications, to the end that the reſolution 
which he had taken might not be diſtrubed by the Kings Army. Drawing towards night ncar 
Lagny, he ſaid at Pompona, a Village within leſs than Patt 2 mile of that Town ; giving order 
that the whole Army might be afſembled thereabouts, and with all diligence might there mu- 
nite themſelves. The King this mean while could not imagine why Renty firſt halted, and then 
returned back 3 Nor could he ever perſwade himſclt, that the Duke of Parma, in the face of 
ſuch an Army as was his, ſhould affault Lagny, cſpecially the Town being on the other fide of 
| the River, and the paſſage over the Bridg it1 the Governor of the Town's hands, He therefore 
advanced ſome Troops ot Horſe to diſcover the Duke of Parma's detign 3 who being entertain- 
ed by George Baſty, returned as uncertain as betore. In which time, the Duke cauting the For- 
titications about his Camp to be made with incredible vigilancy, he brought them to ſuch a 
paſs, as he thought he might now prepare to batter the Town. Lagny lies, as it hath becn 
{aid, on the left tide of the River : onthe right hand ( on which fide were both the Camps ) 
there is an open Borough juſt over againſt it, to which men paſs from the Town over the aid 
Bridg, Ferneſe ſuddenly poſſeſt himfelt of the Borough or Suburbs 3 and that very night, 
which was the fifthof September, plantcd ten pieces of Canon there to play trom that oppolite 
ſide without delay upon the Town. Monſieur de 12 Fin had the keeping thercot, and had 
1200 Frenchin Garriſon, who {cemed all very ready to deferd it, hoping chicfly in the King 
who was ſo very near them. La Fin thought the Duke would do little good with his Bat- 
tery, the Bridg being between him and them, which would hinder the affault. But he was 
ſoon deceived : For the Duke cauting a Bridg of Boats tobe thrown over the River three miles 
more upward, he patt over a good number of Foot, and ſent over George Baſty with them with 
ſome Troops of Horſe he ordered the Foot to prepare for the affault, ſo foon as the Battery 
ſhould have made its operation. The King of Navar ſftorm'd at this ſucceſs, when he came 
to know it 3 and would not willingly ſuffer L2gny to be loft, whiltc he looked on. Some of 
his Captains propounded that he ſhould paſs over the River, and go with his whole Army to 
the relief of that Town, Others were of opinion, that he thould go with all his Forces a- 
gainſt the Works which the Enemies Camp had begun to make, and ſhould endeavour to 
throw them down, and to tight the Duke. The firſt advice was very dangerous 3 tor the Duke 
of Parma might affault the Kings Army, and deteat ſome of them at lealt, as they patt over 
the River. And the ſecond might be thought bootlefs 3 for the Dukes Works, clpecially to- 
wards the Encmies Camp, were alrcady raiſed to a good height, and ſo well guardcd, as 
there was ſmall hopes of torcing them any where. The King notwithitanding took the ſecond 
advices and having drawn out his Army into large Squadrons, came to affault the Army of the 
League : but he found it in ſo very good order within its Fortiftications, which were continu- 
ally increaling, as he was at laſt forced to retreat, and much to his grict, to ſee the Town of 
Lagny not long after ſftorm'd, taken, and plundered betore his cycs 3 tor ſo indeed it was. For 
the Duke of Parma having given order that a Battery ſhould be planted againtt the Town, and 
that his men ſhould paſs over in manner aforeſaid, cauſed the Walls of the Town to be imme- 
diately plaid upon abundantly, and preparation to be made at the fame time for the Afſaule, 
TheWalls were but weak of themſclves,and had no Rampires: wherefore a ſufficient Preach being 
ſoon made, the aforcſaid Souldicrs firove who ſhould hrit get upon the Breach. The French 
for a while ſhewed equal courage 3 but being overcome by the hrſt number, and by new Re- 
cruits which came hourly in to aflift the Encmy, they muſt yield at lalt, Monſieur de /2 Fin, 
with ſome few others, was taken priſoner z the reti were put to the Sword, and the Town 
ſuddenly ſackt. Lagny being taken, great ſtore of victuals was immediately conveyed into 
Paris : where the Joy and Jubile was fo great as is not to be expreft 3 nor can it be faid how 
much they celebrated Ferneſe's vigilancy, cunning, and military worth. The Bridg of Char- 
ranton and of St, Maure did without any conteſtation fall almoſt at the ſame time into his hands 
placcs ſituated likewiſe upon the Marne: And fo Paris might be the more ſecurely victualled 
likewiſe on that ſide. 

After this ſo proſperous ſucceſs on the behalf of the League, the King of Nazar thought, that 
if the Dukeof Parma had formerly retuſed to fight, he would much more do ſo now that he 
had compaſt his ends : And as tor bringing him into any other difticulty, he thought it would be 
too hard a matter to effe, Ferneſe having ſo great Forces and being fo well provided of all 
things neceſſary. On the contrary, the Kings | began already mightily to decreaſe, both 
through great iickneſſes which had happened amongſt them, and tor that the Gentry that were 
in his Army, having no more hopes ncither of getting Paris, nor yet of coming to a pitcht 
Batte], werenot willing to be any longer under Command in that condition z moreover, Imain- 


taining themſelves for the moſt part upon their own expence, they could no longer be at {o great 
H h charges. 
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charges. The King then reſolved tobe gone from about Paris, and to go to S. Dennis, intend- 
ing to diſmiſs moſt of his men for the preſent, and to reſerve only a flying Army, that he might 
wind and turn about every where, where it ſhould make moſt for his advantage. When he was 
pone from his Quarters, thoſe wherein the Army of the League was, were wholly free 3 yet the 
King in his retreat would try whether he could do that unexpectedly by way of ftratagem,which 
he could not effect by Siege. He thought it might ſo fall out, as that the Pariſians being'relie- 
ved, and wholly drowned in enjoying the effects thereof, and in reſtoring themſelves with ſleep 
and reſt, and with the caſe of negligence, might negle& to keep that Guard about the Walls 
by night which they formerly had been very vigilant in doing, He theretore reſolved to try 
whether by Scalado he might come to aſſault the Town by night. Pafling therefore over the 
Sene, (for he thought the Walls might be more negligently kept on the other {ide where the 
Armies were not) he with great ſilence formed three Squadrons of Foot, and ſent them with 
many Ladders about midnight towards the Walls 3 the one of them came te the Walls of St. 
Germans, the other to thoſe of St. Mzhil, the third to that which is between St. Faques and St, 
Marcelles. But the ſucceſs did not any where anſwer the expeQation. The Duke of Nemowrs, 
who was Governour of Paris, was exceeding vigilant, and had not any ways leſſened his 
Guards, though the Siege was raiſed 3 wheretore the Kings men were every where couragi- 
ouſly repulſed and beaten back. Paris had not well c{caped this firſt danger, when it fell into 
another greater than the former : For the King entertaining himſelt thereabouts, and ſuffering 
the preſcnt fear of the City to paſs over, he turn'd to wake the ſame trial again on St. Marcelles 
ſide only. There were but two Ladders ſet up at firſt, to diſcover in what poſture the Guards 
were thereabouts z afd truly they found them to be ſo weak, as if the number of Ladders had 
becn greater, the Surpriſe might ealily have been cffected : but the firſt that got up being 
thrown down tothe ground, ſo many others came afterwards to detend the Walls, as the King 
had no more hope of any good ſucces. Wherefore retiring with all his Forces toSt. Dennis, 
he lightn'd himſclf as *twas ſaid before he meant todo and kept with himſelf the Marſhal of 
Byron, and the Baron his Son, together witha ſelect and choice number of men, to make uſe of 
them upon all occaſions where it ſhould be moſt neceſſary. 

This mean while the Duke of Parma's Army was likewiſe much lefſened. To the ſickneſles 
which reigned more there then inthe Kings Army, many other ſufferings and diſaccommodati- 
ons were added and viuals began to grow ſcarce, by reaſon of ſo many Souldiers having lain 
thereabouts,and particularly the Kings Army fo long,For theſe reaſons the Duke reſolved to return 
to Flanders 3 and carrying with him the honour of ſo glorious aSuccour, not to wait the hazard 
of ſome unthought of adverſe Fortune. To boot that the King of Spains occaſions touching 
his own affairs of Flanders, which every day received prejudice by the Dukes abſence, did ap- 
parently require his ſpecdy return into thoſe Provinces. He acquainted the Duke de Mays with 
this his reſolution, who was thereat mightily aMicted : He had well hoped that the Duke of 
Parma would have tarricd much longer in France, and that the League would have received ma- 
ny more advantages by his abode there. He was therefore very much preſt by thoſe of the 
League who were of greateſt power, not to depart; at leaſt not ſo ſoon. And hnding him re- 
ſolute in his opinion, thcy fell into divers ſuſpitions and Complaints. They ſeemed to be- 
lieve, 

That this proceeded mare from the premeditated cunning of Spain, than from the particular neceſſities 
of Flanders. That the intention in Spain, #n their aſſiſtance of the League againſt the King of Navar, 
was only to make it be able to reſiſt, nct to prevail. That Paris was no ſooner relieved, but the Duke of 
Parma world be gone. That he had let ſlip the occaſion of giving the King of Navar Battel, though he 
' were much ſuperior to him in Forces : and now that the King had diſmiſt agreat part of his men, where- 
fore would not the Duke make uſe of ſo apparent an advantage £ Wherefore did he not with all ſpeed 
endeavour to ſuppreſs totally the Herctical Fa@ion,and eſtabliſh the Catholick, party for ever in that King- 
dom ? 

Ferneſe was much ſcandaliſed to hear of theſe ſpeeches3 yet thinking it was beſt todifſemble, 
{poke tothe Duke D# Mayne in moderate terms, and which might ſerve to ſatisfie him and the 
reſt of the Adherents to the League. Saying, | 

That the King of Spain's intentions could net be more ſincere in his ſuccours which he had ſo often af= 
forded wito France. And intheſe his laſt ſo potent Powers, what could he do more, than almoſt wholly 
abandon his own particular affairs of Flanders ? Did he ever demand any Towns or Hoſtages in pawn 
for his ſecurity ? He always meaſured the Faiths of others by his own : And in matter of Religion, 
made that the intereſt of Spain, wherein France was particularly concern'd. That even for the benefit 
of the League it ſelf, it was not fit to loſe Flanders : For that if the Catholick Forces ſhould be want- 
ing there, thoſe would certainly be wanting which had at all times been, and might ſtill be the greateſt 
and rezdicſt for the ſervice of Religion in that Kingdome, That he was therefore inforc*d by all means 10 
return to Flanders : but that he world leave ſuch a ſtrength of men in behalf of the League, as the cauſe 
thereof might not only be alwaies ſuſtained, but by new atchievements, be ſtill more advamaged. 
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--, The Duke Du Mayne finding this to be Ferneſe's reſolution, carneſily defired him, that before 
this departure he would at leaſt endeavour to take. in the Town of Corbel upon the Seine 3 ſoas 
'that River might be free likewiſe for the bringing of victuals to Paris. _ 

;, 1: The Legat Cajetan was at this time gone from France, upon the death of Sixt Printus3 and 

- had left in his place Monſignor Sega, a Bullonian, Biſhop of Pizcenſa, a Prelate of great worth, 
far divers imployments of Nuntiature, and for other negotiations which had won him great ho- 
Hour. This Monſignor dz Sega was induced by the Duke Dz Mayne to make theſame intreatics 

_ which he effectually did to the Duke of Parma; who was unwilling to hazard himfelt in a ntty 
Siege 3 eſpecially knowing that the chief Commander in Corbel was a Frenchman, and a very 
gaUant Souldier, called Rigant, who had given proof of his worth in Flanders under Monficny 

de laNue. Yet not to givefurther occation of jealoufie to theſe of the League, he refolvedar 
laſt to beliege that Town, and encamped before it about the midfi of September. ' Corbel lies up- 
on the Seine on the left tide, and hath a ſtone-bridge which paſſeth over to:the: other fide: the 

Town is but little, and no waysſtrong, having Walls after the ancient form, without any bar- 
works ; the defence thereof confifted therefore in the valour of the Souldiers, arid in the exam- 
ple which they ſhould receive thereof from their Commander. . The Duke 'of Parma was not 
tong in drawing near it with his Trenches. Thoſe within the Town falli:d out, and covragi- 
ouſly reſolved to oppolſe him : Rzgant's vigilancy was very great 3 he was always the firſt at un- 

dergoing labour, at incountring dangers, and in whatſocver elſe was neceſſary, as well in a&i- 
on as in command 3 inſomuch as the Duke had already loft many men, and the Siege proved 
much longer than at firſt it was thought it would have done : But reſolving to ſee an end of it 
ſuddenly, after a great Battery, he made it be ſo furiouſly aſſaulted, as Regant being lain, the 
Aſfailants entrcd the Town, and cutting the Garifon in pieces, did with Freat hottility plunder 
it, The Duke was notwithſtanding troubled about it till the midth of Ofober tollowing 3 and 
had not Rigant been ſlain in that affault, the Town peradventure ould not have been taken fo 
ſoon. Corbel being taken, the Duke ſuffered his men to reſt till the beginning of the next 
month : he then betook himſelf to return for Flanders 3 and the more to degeive the Enemy, he 
went not the neareſt way through Pzicardy, but through Campania thinking that the King of 
Navar would quickly follow him 3 and that it would be beſt to leave the King in doubt what his 
intention in retreating might be. He kept the ſame order in going out of France, as he did in 
coming into it, He divided his Army into four parts, to the end that cach part being leſs 
incombred, they might all of them proceed on the faſter 3 and upon occaſion be the readier to ſuc- 
cour one another. He gave the Van tothe Marqueſs of Renty : the firſt Battle ro Monſieur de 
Iz Motte : he kept the ſecond Battle for himſclt 3 and gavethe Arrear Guard to George Baſti, In 
this laſt part was the greateſt danger likelyeſt to contiſt : for .the King of Navar might inteſt 
them behind : this was therefore furniſht with ſelect men and in particular Peter Cajetan was 
placed therein, and Alonzo Tdiaques, with their two Brigadoes of Foot. The Duke of Parma 
being gone from Paris, he was not well got into Campania, when he might hear of the loſs of 
Corbel ; and not long after, the like of Lagny : ſo ill were they kept by the Paritians, who had 
taken upon them the care thereof. Upon this occalion the Duke was again intreated to ſiay, 

and torctiirn back to the recovery of thoſe two Towns : But he being ſcandalized to ſce his 
Pains ſlighted through ſo much negligencez to boot, that his neceſſity of returning into Flan- 
ders did daily more and more increaſe, would not any whit delay the purſuing of his intended 
journey. The King of Navar was by this time got to Compigny, a Town which lies towards 
Champagnia and Picardy: and having here gathered together a choice number of Foot, but 
more Horſe, wherewith the eafier to infelt the Enemies Camp 3 as they retreated, he paſt on 
and followed them. He loſt no occalion of drawing near them, and of endeavouring to inda- 
mage them, or any ways to moleſt them : he ſet on them ſometimes on the ſlides, ſometimes on 
thefront, but ofteit on their back : ſometimes only threatning, ſometimes ſuddenly affailing 
them 3 but never adventuring upon any greater engagements, by reaſon of the too much inc- 
quality of his Forces. - This ms-altering-of places; and-of-affanits;-did-not-notwithftending 
make the Duke of Parma any whit vary his order in marching. His Squadrons marched the 
ſame pace, kept the ſame diftances, environed on all ſides with the carriages, which ſerved for 
well fortitied Trenches 3 ready to tight if provoked, but ſtill upon ſuch advantages, as might 

. cauſe the Enemy to repent. The way was continually cleared by the Carabines: and their 

quarters were every night very carcfully fortified. Thus did the Duke of Parma march amidti 

ſlight skirmiſhes for ſome days. He was already entered into Picardy. The King willing to 

have one other bout with the Duke, ſent ſome Squadrons of Horſe againſt the Dukes Van a- 

bout the.end of November : the Dukes Horſe came out to oppoſe them, and the diſpute grew 

very hot. Of the French, the Baron of Bironne in particularly, ſhewed himtelt very forward 3 

who' unwilling to yield to the greater power of the Enemy, was ſo engaged amongſt them, as 

his Horſe being ſlain under him, he had undoubtedly becn taken Priſoner, had not the Kin 
himſelf, deſpiting all danger, reſcued him and fetch'd him off. The night coming on, ende 


the diſpute, Thenext day the Duke of Nevers came in to the Kings affiſtance with fome new. 
Hh 2 Forces 
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Forces which he had gathered up thereabouts, and ſome other Forces from elſewhere came like- 
wiſe in tothe King, The Duke of Parma was at this time about Gzzſe upon the utmoſt confines 
of France towards Flanders, Here did the King again affault the Duke in the Rear. Act firſt 
the Dukes Carabins came forth againſt the Curathers 3 and the former not able to withſtand 
the Curaffiers, had been ill handled, had not George Baſti come in unto them with a great Squa. 
dron of Lances and beaten back the ſhock of the Curaſhers. But theſe being again reinforced by 
ſome of the Kings menz and on the other ſide {diaques and Cajetan's Foot coming in to aflifi Baſfti's 
Horſea very hot skirmiſh had likely to have been 3 had not the King confidering his diſadvantage 
made his men retreatin a warlike poſture. The Dukes men purſued them no farther, leſt they 
might break their eſtabliſh'd order of marching. And here did end the King of Navar's aſſaults 
and all the moleftations which Ferneſe till then had ſuffered by them. Who being come with 
all his Army ſafe into the confines of Flanders, he and the Duke D# Mayne parted, He again 
confirmed more than everhopes in the Duke D# Mayne of new and potent ſuccours in afſfiltance 
of the Leagues 3 and aſſured. him that he himſelf would very ſpeedily be their Conductor. The 
mean while he left with him about 4000 Foot.and 500 Horſe 3 thinking that ſuch a recruit might 


ſerve for the preſent, toboot, with a Regiment of Germans which was formerly maintained 


in the ſervice of the League, and defray'd by the King of Spazn, under the command of Count 
Colalto, The Duke paſſed forward, and diſtributing the ſouldiery into Gariſons, to reſt them- 
ſelves after ſo great labours: he came about the beginning of December to his winter quarters 


which was uſually in Bruſſels, 
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The Duke of Parma, after his return from France, finds the Kings affairs in Flanders but in ill condi- 
tion. Advancements made in many parts by the Enemy. They take Zutfen and Deventer : both of 
them places of great importance. th Duke incamps before the Fort, oppoſite to Nimmeghen 5 does 
all be cants take it from the Enemy : Count Maurice draws near it wth great Forces to relieve it, 
This mean while Ferneſe receives preciſe orders from the King, to prepare ſuddenly to return again to 
France : be therefore immediately raiſeth his Siege. Maurice maketh uſe of this occaſion. He goeth 
#0 before Hulſt a Town inthe Province of Flanders, and quickly takes it. From thence he goes to be= 
fore Nimeghen, and hath the like good fortune there, The League in France does this mean while 
decline daily. Their danger of loſing the City of Roan, which is ſtraitly beſieged by the King of 
Navar. Wherefore the Duke of Parra preſently enters France. The Army of the League joyns 
with his. They march towards Normandy to relieve Roan. The King of Navar marches to oppoſe 
them. A noble fight between both the Camps at Umaile, wherein the King is hurt, and in danger to 
be taken. The Army of the League advances, draws near Roan, and puts ſome ſuccour intoit : It 
then falls further off, and the King reinforceth his fiege. But at laſt the Duke of Parma forceth 
bim to quit it. The Colleagues enter forthwith into the Peninſula in the County of Caux, and be- 
fiege Caudebeck. In diſcovering the Place the Duke is wounded, and is much difturb*d in continu= 
ing his command. The King makes uſe of this occafion. He poſſeſſeth himſelf of the entrance into 
the Peninſula, and reduceth the Colleagues to great ſcarcity of all things. The Duke that he may 
not be forced to fight upon too much diſadvantage, reſolves to ſecure his Army by paſſing over the River. 
Which he fortunately doth, He then leaves France, and returns with ſpeedy marches to Flanders, 
New ſucceſſes on that ſide to the advantage of the Enemy; and to Fernele's great grief. His affli- 
ion is increaſed, by his growing every day worſe and worſe in his health. And yet he is again com- 
manded by the King to return with all ſpeed poſſible into France. To this purpoſe he goes to Arras 3 
and diligently prepares for his third paſſage into France, But bis ſickneſs increaſing ſtill upon him, 


he dies. 


2 Ith the Dukes return to Flanders, we will return to our former narration : 
though we ſhall be ſoon diverted from it, by the new necethity put upon 
the Duke of returning again into France. Great had the ſufferings been 
which he had undergone 1n his firſt journey, wherein thoſe of his mind were 
more than thoſe of his body. He had learned by experience how hard a 
bulineſs it was to joyn the Kings deltigns together with thoſe of the 

_ League, That the King after the vaſt expence he had been at in his late 
expedition againſt England, did now conſume himſelf in theſe disburſments which he was at 
for the League of France. And that in the interim his own Tcrritories of Flanders was but ill 
furniſhed with men, mony, and almoſt all things elſe; in ſo much as doubtleſs much damage 
was to be expected thereby, To boot with the men that were left with the Duke Dx Mayn, it 
was neceſſary to place many on the Frontiers which lay towards France : to encourage the League 
nearer af hand 3 and that they might be ready to march in the behalf thereof, when it ſhould be 
needtul, at any hours warning, So as the Kings Garifons in Flanders were much leflened 3 evert 


in the moſt important places. And the Towns themſelves left but flenderly provided _ Vi- 
£tnals 
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tuals or warlike atimunition to maintain a Siege, if the Enemy ſhould fit down before them, 
Which they, knowing their own advantage, were not long adoing, as we ſhall ſucceſſively re- 
late, Amonglt other things which had mightily afflicted the Duke of Parma whilſt he was in 
France, one was the mutiny which happened at that time in Emanzel de Vega's Spaniſh Brigado 
which remained in Flanders: which the Duke after his return, did very much reſent at both 
the Mansfields hatds 3: they nat having| been diligent enough, as he thought, in preventing it. 
And the diſorder grewo much the greater, becauſe it was above a year iþctore thoſe pcqple 
could be paid, nd reduced togtheir former wonted ſervice, bs 

At the begining of the year 1551. the Enemy did not delay feconding the-good conjundGures 
on their parts. Colonel Norris an Engliſh man, of whom we have often ſpoken, was in Oftend ; 
who with that Gariſon which was then. very numerous, by reaſon of a new recruit of men 
which the Queenof England had newly ſent thither, overran all the parts thereabouts. Yet 


the Fort of Blanchemberg, which lies het Oſtend, and Sluce, as hath b qd.,"-awas a great 
obltacle in I: i MH ay — to free himſelf thereof, -he aflauke gr ort ſo un- 
expect 9 pos cl (4; $a » as he ſoon took it 3 anfit was-00 frer diſmantled, 
This happened in the Province of Flanders about the midſt of February. Not long after the 
Enemy made two other ſurpriſals in Brabant. The one was of the Caſtle of Weſterls 3 and 
the other of Twrnehaut, which is one of the greateſt Villages in all Brabant, There is likewiſe 
a Cafile in this Village,into which, as alſo into the Village, fome Souldiers did enter in Country 
Attire 3 as having ſomething, to ſell,and without any difficulty made themſclves Maſters of them 
both. But theſe were but ſlight acquiſitions in reſpec of others which Count Maxrice intended 
to make;-and which he ſuffictently did that year, as you hall hear. He prepared neceſſary forces 
for this purpoſe. And therctore aſſoon as the ſcaſon would permit him to go into the tield,he 
deferred not to be moving. He judged that his greatelt advantage did at this time invite him 
to the further 1ide of the .Rhzine, towards Frieſland, by reaſon of the great diſtance from thence 
of . the Kings ſixongeſt Forces as alſo of 'the Duke of Parma's own perſon. Wherefore turn- 
ing thitherward about the midit of May, he reſolved to beliege Zutfen z and with an Army of 
10000 Foot and 20co Horſe, well furniſhed with Artillery, and with whatſoever elſe was ne- 
' ccflary for this and other Sicges, he ſate down before it, A little while before he came thither, 
the Fort which did detend the City on the contrary ſhore; was fallen into his hands, by the like 
ſtratagem asthe aforeſaid -Cafiles of Yejterlo and Twrnhaut had formerly done. Having got 
this advantage, he ſuddenly begirt the Town on all ſides 3 and with great celerity opencd his 
Frenches, and preparcd for battery, But the Gariſon in Zutfen was fo ſmall, and the Town 
was ſo wcakly provided of all other neccflaries, as at the end of three days thoſe within the 
Town, before the Artillery had played To much as once, began to treat, and ſoon after ſurren- 
dred. The Town Deventcr is but two leagues off from Zutfen. Both theſe Towns lie upon the 
ſel. And youhave alrcady heard how Colonel Stanly an Engliſh-man, put Deventer into the 
uke of Parma's hands, Amongſt other Commanders of great eſteem, Count Maurice had 
with him Colonel Vere, an \Engliſh-man. This Vere did of all the reſt, chiefly defire that they 
might immediately go to the recovery of Deventer 3 and that he might have the greateſt ſhare in 
that affair to make amends for the fault which was by all the Engliſh attributed to Stanly,Count 
Maurice was cafily perſwadcd hereunto, He therefore without delay turning upon that City, 
began to beliege it on both fides the Riverz and ſecured the paſſage to his own men by two 
Bridges, whercby he alſo hindred the Enemy from bringing in relief. Count Herman de Berg was 
Governour of Deventer : he was eldeſt ſon to I/illiam de Berg, who marricd a ifter of the Prince 
ot Orange, fo as this Herman was full Coutin-german to Count Maxrice, He proved to be very 
judicious and ſtout, and very faithful to the King, though he was very young. But he had fo 
fmall Forces in the Town, and was ill provided of all things elſe, as he could not think to 
make any conſiderable refittance, He prepared notwithſtanding to do what he could : and ac- 
quainted Colonel Verdxgo (who commanded the Kings Forces in chict in thoſe parts) with the 
danger that he was-in. Count Marrice, having advanced his Trenches, raiſed batteries on 
three fides.. The greateſt was placed towards that part of the City which looks upon the Ri- 
ver. And Colonel Vere took upon him the guidance hereof, to doit ſo as might ſpeedilyeſt ef- 
te& the work. - And immediately he began to batter the Walls with ſuch violence as above 100 
yards thereof fell at the very firſt battery. The defendants retreated more inward 3 and Count 
Flerman was not wanting in valiantly performing his part 3 when he received fo grievous a 
wound); as he could no longer continue in the work that was begun. Wherefore the beſieged 
being the more diſcouraged 3 and the Townſmen doubting leſt the enemies aſſault might occa- 
fion the plunder of the City, a Treaty was had of ſurrender upon fair conditions: whereunto 
Count Marrice cafily gave way. And thus ina few days he made this ſecond acquiſition, which 
was far greater than the former. From thence he went hoping to ſtorm Stenwich ; but Verdago, 
who had not menenough to relieve Deventer, had enough to ſecure Stenwich, Wherefore Count 
Manrice turning: upon Delfizzel, (a place of 'importance of - it (elf by reafon of its ſituation-3 -and 
more partictlarly to facflitate the Siege of  Groninghen, when (as was his intention) he ſhould be 


in 
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in a fitting poſture to incamp befcre it) made himſelf ſron Maſter thereof; and then faced 
about, to ctfect by theſe his advantages, other premeditated reſolutions, The Duke of Parma 
was this mean while on his march, and having multercd all the Forces he could get in Rure- 
mond, he marched towards the parts about the Rhine, intending to paſs over it, and hoping to 
relieve Deventer, and ſccure it, whichnext to Groninghen, was the place of greateſt concerninent 
In thoſe parts. But hearing that it was, loſt , he reſolved to attempt ſome enterpriſe; and 
teipning (to abuſe the Enemy) that he would aſſault Schinch, Sconce, he paſſed over the Wahl 
at another place, and incamped himſelt. Before the Camp oppoſite to Nimeghen, from whence 
the inhabitants of that City received much prejudice. That fide of the City which was oppv- 
fite thercunto wascontinually infeſted by the perpetual playing of Artillery from chat Fort in {6 
much as all the houſes on that ſide were already beaten down. The Garifon of the Fort did as 
much command the paſſage of the River, as did the Inhabitants of, the City. Excurſions on 
all fides were very frequent, And in fine ſuch, and fo grievops were the moleſtations, as it 
was apparently feen that the Royaliſits muſt either win that Fort, or elſe they muſt very quickly 
loſe the City. It wasabout the midit of zune when Ferneſe began to befiege that Fort, But he 
could not come before it ſo on the ſudden, but that Count Marrice had reaſon to ſuſpe his in- 
tention. Wherefore he ſent the Count of Solmes thither with good Forces, and new provifion 
of Victuals z whereby the Fort was ſo well provided, as Count Marrice did no ways fear the 
toſs thereof, at leaft not ſo ſoon. The Duke having ordered his Quarters, and fortified them 
on the out-tide, he began to advance inward with his Trenches : But the Kings men paid dearly 
for all their works: for the Enemy fallying out oft-times, made ſtrong oppotliticn on all tides : 
Yet after ſome days they came to Battery, of which Monfteur de 12 Motte had the chief charge, 
and wherein he uſcd all diligence: but yet proceeded but flowly. For the walls of the Forc 
being made of Earth, which as it was thick, was alfo ſoft, the ſhot of the Artillery could not 
any ways conſiderably indamage it. And it was likewiſe very hard tocome to the filling up of 
the ditch, which was very broad and deep, and was well detended on all fides. But in this 
interim Ferneſe's Cavalry received ſuch a blow, as did ſtill much lefſen his hopes of getting the 
Fort, Count Maurice's Camp lay very ncar the Dukes Camp, in ſo much as there paſſed divers 
Skirmiſhes betwixt them. And the Kings men could not provide neceſſary forrage for their 
Horſes, without continual danger *f ſome ambufcado. The Duke had given command that his 
men ſhould avoid coming to any ſet bulineſs, by reaſon of the condition of the Country, which 
was very advantagious for the adverſe party. Pier Franciſco Nicelli, Captainof the Dukes Lite- 
guard, going one day forth for Forage, with divers other Captains of Horſe, he could not 
guide himſelt as he ought to have done: but ſuffering himſelf to be ſurpriſed in a narrow paſ- 
ſage, wherein he was inforced to fight, he was quickly routed by the Enemy, and loſt many of 
his men. He himſelf, and divers other Captains were taken priſoners: and of 400 of the 
Kings Horſe which were in this conflict, very few were ſaved. The Dake was mightily difplea- 
fed hereatz but yet he did not give over his Siege, but ftreightned the Fort more and more; 
when expreſs Orderscame to him from Spain, whereby the King did preciſely command him, 
that leaving ſuch Forces in Flanders as (hould be ſufficent for detence, he ſhould paſs again with 
all thereſt as ſoon as might be to ſuccour the Catholick League in France, This Order being 
received, the Duke prepared preſently to riſe from before the Fort, In his retreat his men were 
to paſs over the Iahall ; not without danger of being indamaged by the Enemy. But he with 
very great forecaſt ſoon ſecured himſelf from all danger: For cauſing a great Trench to be ſud- 
denly raiſed, and making it becontinucd even to the River, with redoubts and flankers to ſhelter 
and defend his men at their imbarking, if the Enemy ſhould go about to hinder them, he paſſed 
over the River without any obſtacle, Count Maurice not being minded to moleſt him, by reaſon 
of the difficulty he ſaw he ſhould have to do it. At this retreat, wherein the Duke won great 
applauſe, it being done in the face both of the Fort, and of the Enemies Camp, was Prince 
Ramecchia, the Dukes eldeſt ſon, who was then come from Italy to ſerve under his tather in Flan- 
ders. And he was not only preſent at the ſucceſs; but had his ſhare in the execution thereof, it 
being his fathers pleaſure that he ſhould be the laſt man that ſhould ſee the retreat compleated. 
The Army being brought ſafely over to the other fide, the Duke came to Nimeghen. This Ci- 
ty would never accept but of a very ſlight foreign Gariſon, to preſerve it ſelt in the greater li- 
berty, and becauſe it thought it was able to defend it ſelf of its ſelf alone, The Duke was great- 
ly diſpleaſed hereat : And knowing that there had been already ſome underhand dealing in the 
City, in favour of the Enemy he uſed all poſſible diligence to get the Inhabitants give way to 
the augmenting of their Gariſon 3 but he could not prevail with them : Wherefore he went his 
ways, and left Verdzgo the better provided with Forces 3 to the end that if that if need ſhould 
require, he might the eafilycr ſuccour that City. It was now about the end of Fly 3 and be- 
cauſe the Duke had received good by the Spaw waters formerly, he went thither again to ſeek 
help for the Droplie, which daily threatned him more and more. Being come thither, he began 
fo give all requiſite Orders for the raiſing of Horſe and Foot in Germany, in Burgundy, and in 


the Low-Country it (elf, to the end that he might leave ſufficient Forces for defence in F m_ 
| ders, 
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.ders, and yet carry ſuch a ſtrength of men with him, as the ſuccour which he ſhould now bring 
unto the League might exceed the former. | : 
Count Maxrice this mean while did not omit making further advancements. Leaving the 

aboveſaid Intelligences on his behalf on foot in Nimeghen, he went from thence to go where 
he might make his deſigns the more advantagious, by their being the leſs expccted. Great 
was the accommodation he had of tranſporting his men from one place to another by Rivers and 
Sea-gults. Imbarking about the midit of Septemver with 4000 Foot and 600 Horſe, he unex- 
pedtedly landed with them in the Province of Flanders, and fell upon the Country of Wale, 
to take the Town of Hrl/t. This is a place lowly fituated, and of great concernment 3 for it 
commands all the Country thereabouts. The Kings men, for the better defence of that Town, 
guarded ſome neighbouring places; which Count Mawrice ſoon made himſelt maſter of: Then 
begirting the Town, wherein there was but a ſmall Garriſon, and but ſlender proviſion of all 
things elſe, he ſoon brought the Inhabitants to Parley, and afterwards to ſurrender the Town. 
Collonel Mondragone, Governor of the Citadel of Antwerp, was upon his way to relieve it 
and the Duke had ſo wrought with the Spaniſh Mutiniers, though they were not yet altoge- 
ther appeaſed, as they were content to joyn with Mondragone. But theSurrender prevented 
the Succour. Wherefore the Kings men returned back, and the Town was by Count Maxrice 
furniſht with all thingsneceſſary. He then imbarked his Army againz and recruiting it both 
with Foot and Horſe, he overranall the Maritime Coaſts of Flanders, threatning Newport and 
Denkirk,, but did this rather more to deceive the Royalitts, than for any ſetled deſign he had in 
thoſe parts. His true deſign was to return upon Nimeghen, and to uſe all potlible means to 
takeit. Wherctore re-entring by the ſame way of the Rivers and Maritime gults into Ghel- 
derland about the midſt of Odober, he ſiaid inthe Iahalz and throwing over a Bridg near Ni- 
meghen, to theend that he might, have that paſſage tree, and that he might the better be vi- 
Etualled, he diſpoſed of his Camp thereabouts. At the ſame time that he prepared with 
Forces without, Intelligences were held on his behalf within the Town, which had ſo good 
ſucceſs, as there was little need of the Forces without. The Garriſon, which conlilted of ſome 
few Germans and Walloons, went ſometimes out, but were not able to make any confiderable 
oppoſition. Verdugo was at this time alſo moving, though not ſc ſoon as necd required 3 for 
his Forces were no ways anſ{werable thcreunto. Wherefore thoſe who favoured Count Mau- 
rice, taking occaſion upon his delay, began to make a Tumult. This boldneſs ſoon ſpreac 
froma few to many 3 who ſtill increating the commotion, drew all the reſt to be of the ſame 
mind z and they all agrecd to ſurrender the City : To which Mavrice was as gracious as could 
be defired in the Conditions which were eſtabliſhed on both tides at the Surrender. : He then 
cntred the City, and was received with great honor : And before he went from thence, he did 
largcly repay his honor to Schinck's bones, making them be interr'd with much pomp in the 
chiefett Church, and in the very Sepulchre of the fortncr Dukes of Ghelderland, Count Max- 
rice having addcd this laſt acquilition of fo great concernment to the fo important former, went 
tothe Hague in Holland, where the Ordinary Deputies of the General Union of the Provin- 
ccs had already made the place of their conſtant abodez and where he was received with un- 
exprciſible demonſirations of joy and affection : For though he had not met with any great op- 
poſition in the atchievements which he had made, yet he had ſhewed fo great vigilancy in his 
Command, ſuch adviſcdneſs in his Counſcls, and ſuch vigor in Execution, as doubtleſs he 
might evcnthen be expected to prove that Gallant Commander, which our Age for his ſo ma- 
ny other tamous enterpriſes hath fully declared him to be. This mean while the Duke of Par. 
m4 was returned to Bruſſels and wholly intent upon his paſſing again into France, he endea- 
vourcd to get as great a ſtrength for that purpoſe as he could. The news which he heard from 
thoſe parts, was, That the atfairs of the League did every day decline that the Forces thereof 
were very much diminifhcd 3 and that the King of Navar did till grow ſtronger 3 and that be- 
ing Maſter of the Field, he had beſiged Roan, which is the chict City of all Normandy, anc 

the ſccond of all France, The Duke de Mayn had ſent Count Briſack a little before this, to ac © 
quaint the Duke of Parma with thus much. And the danger of Roan every day increaſing, 
Ferneſe was again the more ſollicited to come for France as ſoon as he could. Preparing then 
for his departure, he left as formerly the two Mansfields his Deputics. And a ſolemn Amba(\- 
ſte being at this time ſent by the Emperor into Flanders, to endeavour ſome accommodation in 
the affairs of thoſe Countries, the Duke upon that occaſion did ſtay ſome days at Bryſſels. The 
Empcror had likewiſe ſignitied the ſame intention to the United Provinces, But they fearing 
that the Ambaſſhe was ſcnt by the King of Spains procurement, would not conſent to any 
Treaty. About which though near upon a Month was ſpent, yet we have choſen to acquaint 
you with the reſult thereof bricfly here, to diſpatch the account of a Negotiation wherein there 
was hardlv any Overture made. 

The Duke being gone from Bruſſels, went towards Picardy; and there in Peron met with the 

young Duke of Gxiſe, whonot long before having eſcaped out of the Caſtle of Toxrs, where 


Henry the Third had ſhut him up after his Fathers death, and where the King of Navar had 
likewiſe 
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likewiſe detained him, was ſuddenly come to find out his Uncle the Duke Da Mzyz. From. Perogt 
the Duke of P:zrma went to the Town of Guiſe, whefe the Duke D#z Mayn came to. ſpeak with 
him. In the fanie place was likewiſe Hercules Sfondratd, Duke of Montemarchiano, who a little 
before was ſent by his Uncle Gregory the 14. with a very conſiderable ſtrength both of: Foot 
and Horſe to afſilt the League. But Gregory dying, and Inncent the 9, ſucceeding him, his 
men were much diminiſhed 3 Immocent excuting himſelt that he could not continue fo great au 
expence, by reaſon of the ſcarcity of monies which the Apoſiolick Sca was then in, Nor did 
the Duke of Montemarchiano know whether he were to continue in that Commandooruo: though 
in all things elſe, Innocent ſeemed as if he would protect the League of France 3 to which puzpote 
he made the Biſhop of Piacenſz Cardinal, declaring him alſo. to be Apoſtolick Legat in” the 
place of Cardinal Cajetan, who as we have faid was already returned to Italy, At this megting 
of the Dake of Parma and the Duke D# Mayn, the hit thing that was agreed upon; .was, 
That Fera, one of the molt conſiderable Towns of Picardy, ſhould bedclivered up to the Duke 
Parma, that upon all occations he might have a Town upon that Frontier towards Flanders, 
which might ſerve for bctter ſecurity to his Army, Hercall their Forces joyning,ach of the chiet 
Commanders muſter'd his men, and the whole amountcd to about 25000 Foot, and 6ccg 
Horſe; the greateſt part-whereof belonged to the King of Spain, and were compoſed ( as uſu- 
ally) of Spaniards, Italians, Germans, and Walloons; the Foot were about 16000, and the 
Horſe 3000. The Duke of Lorain had ſent the Counts of Vaudemonte and Shalligay with 7ag 
Lances and Curaliers in atliltance of the League. Of all the Forces which the Duke of Mon- 
temarchiano brought with him into France, there remained little more then 2000 Foot Swzt- 
zers, and 200 Horſe: The reſt of the Forces were made up by the League- The Duke of 
Parma commanded over all in chief, and next to him the greateit Authority lay in the Duke 
Du Mayn, with whom were then the Dukes-of Amumale and Griſe, the hr{t his Coulin-ger- 
man, the other his Nephew 3 to boot with the atoreſaid Counts of Vaudemonte and Shalligny, 
who were of the ſame houſe but in a degree turther off. 

During the preparation. muſtering, and marching of this Army, the year ended, and the 
next of 1592 began. All their men being met at the entrance into P:cardy, the Army began tg 
move about the midſt of Fanuary, and marched towards Amiens, that it might enter on tha 
fide into Normandy, and endeavour to relieve Roan as ſoon as might be. The King of Nawary 
as hath been ſaid, was before this City 3 and had advanced ſo far forward already in his 
Siege, as the befieged were not likely to defend it much longer. Yet Monſieur de Villiers ſu- 
{tained the Siege valiantly, and wy, = by all Rout refittance to afford time for the afore- 
ſaid ſuccour: And much encouraged*o hear that the Leagues Army was upon its march to that 
purpoſe; hecontinued in his defence more refolute than ever: though by reaſan of the tiraits that 
he was in, he preſt the Colleagues very much to come to his relief as foon as they could. Roan 
lies upon the bank of Sere, and this River doth there much inlarge it felt. Some leagues above 
it the King had a Town called Pont d* Arc, which is the Jaft Bridg which is now upon the 
Sine in its current to the: Sea 3 ſome of the Arches of that Bridg being broken and gone -t9 
decay, which the Engliſh did ancicntly build at Roan, whilſt they were Lords of Normandy, 
The Town of Camndebeck lies ſome leagues bencath Roan, upon the banks of the ſaid River z. 
which was likewiſe in the Kings hands inſomuch as he commanding the River both above 
and beneath, by mcans of theſe two Towns, and by ſome men of War which ſcour'd and down 
the River, had reduced that City into great ſtraits, But hearing of the Duke of Parma, and 
that the Army of the League wasalrcady on its march towards Normandy : he called his Coun- 
cil of War to conſider what was beſt for him to do upon this occation, The Kingphad very great 
Forces; he had between nine and ten thouſand Horſe, and his Foot were as many as thoſe of 
the Colleagues: all the Horſe, unleſs it were ſome Dutch, were French; in the Foot there 
were likewiſe ſome conſiderable number of Dutch, and ſome Engliſh which the Queen had 
ſent to aſfiſt the King : and three thouſand Flemiſh Foot were likewiſe ſent trom Holland in his 
atfiſtance, It was argued in the Councilot War, whether it were better to abandon the Siege, 
and to march againſt the Army of the League and hght them in the Field . as it was formerly 
determined in the bulinc(s of Parisz or continuing the fiege, to wait the Enemy within the 
Works, and to defend thoſe works ſo as the ſuccour might by that refiſtance be hindred. The 
Marſhal of Biron inclined particularly to this opinion who by reaſon of his long experience and 
worth in Military affairs,was highly eſteemed throughout the whole Kingdom; and of whom the 
King did always make uſe in all his moſt important, and moſt dithcult enterprizes. In mainte- 
nance of his opinion he ſpoke thus, 

*Tis now ( maſt glorious Prince) ſomewhat above a year ſince your Majeſty was with your Army 
about Paris 3 every one knows that the end of that Siege was only to inforce that City to ſurrender by 
Famine 3, ſince ſo great a circuit of walls, and ſo thick, a ſorreſt of haufes and inhabitants were not 
otherwiſe to be forced. There were no Duarters therefore fortified about it, no Trenches were opened, ng 
Batteries raiſed, no Aſſaults made, When afterwards the Army of the League drew near, it was 


thought fitting that your Army ſhould encounter it, and endeavour by all means to engage it in Battel, 
Fi fince 
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fince there was no other way to hinder the relief than by a Field fight. I, together with the reft of the 
Commanders, was of that opinion, which was likewiſe approved of by your ſelf, who do no lefs excel 
others in counſel, than in command, Let "us now conſider this preſent Siege. In this, the end of begir- 
ting Roan conſiſts much more in uſing oppugnancy, tabn means of Famine, It makes much for us doubt- 
lefs, that we are maſters of the River on the upper fide by means of Pont d' Arc, and on the nether 
fide by the Town of Caudebeck 3 ſoto kgep Roan from victuals, but the hopes of winning lies chiefly 
in our arms and ſwords. And how far are we already advanced with our Trenches, with our Batte- 
ries, with our Works in the ditch, and with Aſſaults ? T am therefore of opinion, that upon this occa= 
fron we owght to ſhun giving battel, and that we ought with all induſtry to fortifie our Quarters, and 
uſe ” vigtlahcy in defending them, ſo as the Leagues Army may not be able to force them, ſuccour be- 
ing bindred from without, it is not to be doubted but for what within, ' our ſiege will advance fortunately 
apzinſt the Walls, We have already made ſuch progreſs, as the City is in great terror : the Inhabitants 
whereof being accuſtomed to Traffick , and not acquainted with the Military profeſſion, will not run the 
hazard of expoſing themſelves to ruine, plunder, and other dreadful calamities, which often accompany 
the taking of places by ſtorm and violence. Doubtleſs Monſieur de Villiers doth ſufficiently diſcharge 
his part in making defence. But when he ſhall want viciuals, when his Souldiery ſhall leſſen, and when - 
he ſhall deſpair of ſaccour, how can he then hold longer out ? As for us, the river furniſhath us with 
plenty of vitiuals 3 we do ſo abound in gallant horſe, as we ſhall keep a good part of the neigh»ouring parts 
at our devotion. We expe new ſuccours by Sea from Holland, we receive freſh aid daily by Land 
from the Provinces thereabouts, Wherefore ſince the advantages do every day increaſe on our ſide by 
way of Siege, why ſhould we not with all fervor and conſtancy proſecute it ? Theſe neighbouring Wars 
of France axd Flanders have begot a common ſaying, that fieges are there learn'd, here battels, Let 
it be once ſeen that France can do both the one and the other. And that though it uſe to prevail by the 
force of Field-fights, yet it can uſe patience in bringing oppugnations, when it ſhall be requiſite, to their 
right end. Tt cannot be denyed but that the Duke of Parma won much praiſe the laſt year, by taking 
Lagny whilſt our Army looked on. But how much greater will your Majeſties glory be, if you ſhall 
take Roan, in the face of his Army ? Roan, which js the ſecond City of the Kingdom, and which 
will quickly give you entrance into the firſt ? For it is not to be doubted but that the Duke of Parma be- 
ing recalled by his own neceſſities into Flanders, Paris will ſoon be reduced to your Majeſties obedi- 
ence, and that by the example thereof all the reſt of the Kingdom will ftrive to do the like. 

But the Vicecount of Trrcin ( not long before made Duke of Bullion by the right of his 
wife) who was one of the chick Commanders in war amongſt the Hugonots of that Country; 
and who through his valour, and by his knowing how to make uſe thereof, by a particular vi- 
vacity of wit, became afterwards likewiſe one of the molt eſteem'd Marthals of France, was of 
another opinion, and ſpake thus. 

T mult confeſ5 (unconquerable Prince) I know not wherein the ſo great difference lies between the 
fiege that was before Paris, and this which is now before Roan, as that the reſolutions which were then 
taken ſhould be now ſhun'd. It was thought then that your Majeſties Army was not ſufficient at one 
and the ſame time, both to maintain the ſiege before Paris, and to fight the Army of the League 3 but 
that either the one or the other of theſe reſolutions muſt be pitched upon. At laſt the latter prevailed over 
the former ; and therefore we marched with all our Forces againſt the enemy, to give them battel in the 
Field, and by that means to keep Paris from being relieved. *Tis true there were no Quarters taken 
nor fortified in that fiege : nor was there any ſort of oppugning made, But notwithſtanding I ſhall never 
be of opinion, that to hinder the preſent relief , we ſhould rather ſhut our ſelves up within our own 
quarters, than march with our Army into the Field, as we did then, Roan is of ſuch a bigneſs, and 
doth conſequently require that our Fortifications about it be of ſuch a compaſs, as we cannot bring them 
zo ſuch perfeftion as to be able to keep within them, and to defend them. Wherefore ſhall we expe# to 
be doubly aſſaulted within them at one and the ſame time ? Once by the Leagues Army without, and 
again within, by the Garriſon of the City ? What will our danger be when we ſhall be thus invironed by 
fo great Forces on all ſides * The Duke of Alva ſome years ago, at the ſiege of Mons, waited for the 
Prence of Orange, within his Trenches, the Prince came, drew near, was beaten back, and the Town 
was afterwards ſurrendred, But what 5 Orange did then aſſault high and well munited Rampires, 
defended by ancient and experienced Souldiers, againſt Tumultuaries, And Count Lodovick, 
brother to Orange, had a very weak, Garriſon within the Town, and a people as contrary to him as well 
might be. Let us paſs from this preſident of Flanders, to another of Italy, which may be much better 
applyed to our preſent caſe. The memory thereof is ſad, and will ever be Jo to France. I ſpeak, of the 
2hfortunate ſiege of Pavia 3 King Francis, as it is well known, ſuffered himſelf upon that occaſion to be 
reduced to between the Spaniſh Army without, and the German Garriſon within, who were all of them 
men trained up in Arms : And being ſet upon on bath ſides at once, thoſe misfortunes and calamities befel 
him, which are ſufficiently known to all men. The Army of the League comes now, and is furniſhed with 
particular choice foot, There is in Roan a great and valiant Garriſon, and the Citizens, thongh nos 
accuſtomed to Arms, are yet ready upon all occaſions to take them up. Wherefore then, ſay I again, 
ſhall we expect a double aſſault of ſuch Forces, between weak, and dijtant works , and where owr horſe 
which do ſo far exceed thoſe of the enemy, ſhall not have thoſe advantages which they may bave in the 

field ? 
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field ? I therefore adviſe by all means to give the enemy battel in the field. 'Tt hath formerly been ſzen 
that the Duke of Parma bath always ſhun'd it, He will certainly be now of the ſame opinion. And 
why fpould not we be as forward to panooke him to battel, as be is backward thereunto ? his foot may 
be thought ſomewhat better, but our horſe are almoſt twice as good as bis, and may ſo aduantagi- 
ouſly ſpread themſelves in theſe ſpacious Fields of Normandy, as the Flemiſh may oftentimes have rea- 
ſon to wiſh themſelves within thoſe Dikes, Ditches, and Channels, which are ſo frequent in thoſe Coun- 
tries, Hence it is that ſieges are there ſo much uſed. And what greater glory can we have, than td ſee 
battels more frequent here ? Where true Military force and wo#th is manifeſted on the bright Theatre 
of the day, not amidſt blind Trenches, and buried Mines and baſe fighting in ditches 3 but in open field be- 
tween Squadrons and Squadrons, between Colours and Colours both of Foot and Horſe, orderly drazen out; 
For what remains, the former reaſons will be equally valid now. When your Majeſty ſhall once have 
won the battel, the War will ſoon be at an end : And ſay that any misfortune ſhould befall you, you 
may without much difficulty gather new forces, and take the Field again. But it may aſſuredly be hoped 
that the misfortune of the War, or to ſay better, the puniſhment of Fujtice will fall upon your Enemies , 
who joyned together by the true reaſon of Intereſt, and the falſe pretences of Religion, embrace the wice- 
kedeſt and moſt unworthy Cauſe that was ever at any time embraced and dffended, 

Theſe two opinions being duly weighed, the Kmg on the one behalf thought that the Siege 
being ſo far advanced, was not to be abandoned 3 and on the other fide he thought he did fo 
far exceed the Enemy in Horſe, as he might ſpare a conſiderable ftrength thereot to go againſt 
the Enemy, and ſo infeli them, as that they ſhould either not be able to advance, or at lcatt tov 
late to relieve the Town. But the event thewed, that the not wholly adhering to either the 
one or the other advice, made them both prove unfortunate. The King having taken the 
aboveſaid reſolution, reſolved to go himſclt in perſon with 5000 Horſe to incounter the Army 
of the League 3 and the mean while left the Marthal of Byron with all the reſt of his Forces, 
who ſhould continue to ſtraiten Roan as muchas he could, With theſe people the King wenr 
firſt to Chaſteawnerfe, and then to Aumale; Towns which contine upon the Provinces of Nor 
mandy and Picardy. He was not well got out of Normandy, when he was advertiſed by his 
Scouts, that the Enemy were well advanced into Picardy. The Army of the League marched 
tn the ſame manner, as by the Duke of Parmz's orders it had done the time before : The Foot 
were placed in the midſt, the Horſe with long wings in the Flanks, and the Carriages on both 
fides without. Monſieur de 1a Motte, together with his place of General of the Artillery, was 
Campmaſter General of all the Flanders Souldiers 3 and the ſame ofhce was diſcharged in the 
proper Forces of the League by Monſieur Rory, a valiant Souldier, and great Commander, and 
who had a particular dependency upon the Duke dz Mayn. Each of. them were very careful in 
keeping the whole Camp in order, and in ſccuring their quarters 3 and yet the Dukes of Parma 
and of Mayn ccaſcd not to be every where in their own perſons. The Vantguard was Icd on 
by the young Duke of Guiſe, who had with him two Frenchmen of experienced valour, the 
Baron of Scatres, and Montfieur de Vitry : In the Battcl were the Dukes of Parma and Mayn, the 
Duke of Montemarchiano, and Count Vaudemonte 3 and the Rearguard was guided by the Du ke 
du Male, and Count Saligni : Prince Ranucchio marched uſually with the prime Horſe in the 
Van, and Marquis Vaſto took his place molt commonly there allo; who repenting his having 
givenover his tormer place of General of the Horſe in Flanders,to command the Horle in the Stare 
of Milan, being to that purpoſe gone the year before into Ttaly, was now ( born ky a detire of 
glory) come to ſerve as a private Voluntier in the Duke of Parma's ſecond expedition into 
France. Ten pieces of Artillery did precede the Vantguardz and from the Front thereof was 
thruſt forth a tlying Squadron, compoſed of Spaniſh and Italian Foot, who might be ready eci- 
ther to ſtand or charge the Enemy, according as occaſion on either fort ſhould require. The 
Army of the League made but ſhort marches, that they might the better keep their ranks, for- 
tifie their quarters the better, and to keep their Souldiers from being weary. So as the Camp 
came not till the beginning of Febraary near to Aumale, where (as was ſaid ) the King of 
Navar was himſelf in perſon. Here the Scouts of both Camps met to learn news 3 but the 
King, not very well ſatished with the tydings which his Scouts brought, would be an eye-wit- 
neſs thereof himſelf. The King was ſo naturally given to waging Battel, as oft-times wholly 
forgetting himſelf, he would be preſent upon the moſt common occafions, and would therein 
meet with moſt frequent dangers, as it now befell him, and thus ir was. The King going out 

of Arumale with 500 Horſe, gave order that the Baron wry and Monfieur de Laverdein ſhould 
follow him with more Horſe, and with 400 Dragoonsz and commanded likewiſe that the 
Dukes of Newers and of Longweville ſhould: be ready with the reſt of the Horſe which were in 
Ammale, The King advancing further than he ought to have done with the tirlt Horſe, fell up- 
on the Scouts of the Encmies Camp, which he eatily routed and put to flight : but George Baſt 
coming in ſoon after with a great body of other Horſe, charged thofe of the King ſo home, as 
the King himſelf was in ap; arent danger 3 and ſo much the more, for that his perſon was 
known by many tokens. This danger forced the King to retreat 3 which he did the hardlier, 


for that the Enemy charging him {till more, the greater was the ſlaughter of his men, The E- 
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nemy endeavoured all they could tocut off the Kings way on all ſides, and to take him priſon- 
er. He on the contrary ſuſtaining their force with incredible courage, endeavoured to bring 
himſelf as ſoon as he could into fatety. In this interim mgny. of his ftoutett men dropt by his 
lide3 nor could the King himſelf {cape unhurt 3 for as he deſcended a little riſe, whillt he gave 
back. he was ſhot with an harquebuſe about the Reins, which made him hatten his retreat. Ac 
the news hereof the Dragoons came in, and lighting on toot, Were of great {ervice to the 
King in ſuſtaining the fury of the Enemy. But almoſt all of them being flain, the King had run 
the like hazard, had not Fury and Lavardine advanced to detend him, though they were accom- 
panied but with few of their men 3 for the reſt frightned with the news that was given out, 
that the King was either ſlain or taken priſoner, had mot of them abandoned the Field, So as 
their ſuccour was not ſufficient neither 3 for freſh horſe of the Leagues coming 1n, the Kings 
men could not ſtand this new tempelt : Fry had his horſe kilPd under him, and Lavaydine was 
ill hurt. The Leagues Vantguard was already all in Arms, and the Flying Squadron in parti- 
cular was ready to move 3 And the Duke dz Mayn ſaid unto the Duke of Parma with a loud 
VOYCe 7 

Tha fuch an advantagions occaſion was not to be loſt : That the King of Navar was upon his flight, 
moſt of bis horſe full of ruine and terror wherefore what labour would it be to diſſipate all the reſt ? 
That wanting Foot, and having raſhly run into ſuch ſtraits, the King could by no means eſcape, if they 
would be as reſolute to aſſault him, as it was eaſie to oppreſs him. 

Tis ſaid, that the King ſeeing himſelf in ſo great danger, made one of his Captains of ſet 
purpoſe be taken priſoner, who was toafhrm ( as he did ) that to boot with the Horſe which 
the King brought with him, he was followed by a good body ct Foot. The Duke of Parma de- 
tained by this relation, and by his diflidence of veing in a Country which he was not acquainted 
with, and with Forces which did not tully depcnd upon his command, would by no means ha- 
zard himſelf further in this conflict, tcating ſome ambula, or fome other {miſter accident which 
might betal him. And he was chietly per{waded thercunto, tor that he thought in reaſon of 
War it was impoſſible the King of Navar ſhould with ſuch rcfolution have expoſed himſelf to 
ſuch a conflict againtt the Army of the League, unleſs he were accompanycd with a great ſirength 
of Foot alſo. Wherefore the King being no further charged, the Dukes of Nevers and of Lon- 
geville came the mean while in to bisaid 3 and affording him ſufficient commodity firſt to get 
into Armale, and then to get out of it, ( For it was noplace wherein to reſiſt the Leagues Ar- 
my, he put himſelf quickly into ſafety. He loſt a great many of his men in this ation, and 
Noble blood was mingicd wich blood which was more ordinary. There were very few of the 
League that were either ſlain or hurt, This was the Action at Awmalez ſo conſiderable cſpe- 
cially, for that on the cne part the King of Navar through too much raſhneſs was wounded, 
and likcly to have becn taken or ſlain and tor that on the other part the Dake of Parma through 
toomuch warineſs did not bear away a victory, which might have put the King into his hands 
ther dead or alive, together with the whole Kingcom. 

The King retreated trom Aumale to Chaſteanneufe: which was not a conſiderable place to 
make refittance, But bccauſe it mightily imported the King of Navar to entertain the Duke of 
Parma as much as might be, the Baron of Fry ſcemed ready to tarry there, and within it to 
make what refiſtance he could. To this purpoſe the King leaving with him ſuch men as were 
needful, drew off with the reſt, to have his wound cured, and that he might again upon the 
firſt deign turn to infelt the Encmmy. Ferneſe being come to Chaſtcauneufe, did ſo narrowly be- 
ſet the Town, as he took it within four days, ſuffering Fury to go out at the particular inſtance 
of the Baron of Shatres, who was very near a kin to him. Here the Duke ſtaid ſome days lon- 
gcr, to provide himſclf of victuals, with part whercof to keep his Army in good plight, and 
ro ſuccour the beſieged with the rclt, The Duke having Chaſteaunerfe, continued his march as 
tormerly 3 which was but flow, becauſe he would have it ſure. Wherectore the King being 
cured, rcturncd again to infeſt him and to uſe all means of detaining the ſuccour, till ſuch 
time as he might be malterof Roan. Continual Skirmiſhes were therefore had between the 
two Camps no great advantage bcing at any time had on either fide, ſave only that in one of 
them the Count of Saligni was taken priſoner. The Leagues Army was now come fo near 
Roan, 2s there remained nothing bur to rc{olveof the manner how they ſhould endeavour to ef- 
fc the ſuccour. In thatupper part of Normandy wherein the two Camps now were, there is a 
Penin{ula, which contains the Country of Cawux. It js flankt on the one tide by the Seine, and 
on the other by the River Dep even to the Sea, which incompaſſeth the greateſt part thereof; ſo 
as there remains but a narrow entrance into it by land, between the two Rivers. Upon the 
Seine beneath Roan, the King was water (as hath been ſaid ) of Caudebeck,; and upon Diep, 
he was malier ot the Town called Diep, and of Argaes not far from thence. The King with 
almoſt all his whole Horſe was towards this fide of the Peninſula, as being the neareſt part to 
annoy the Leagues Army : having taken thoſe horſe from the ſiege, as well becauſe there was 
nonecd of them there, as for that they might be the .better kept in thoſe ſpacious ſituations 
where he was. His Horſe-quarters were therefore hve or fix leagues diſtant from where his Foot 

were 
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were parted about Roan, Ferneſe was the more cncouraged by this diſtance of the King of 
Navar's Forces. Wherefore rejecting the counſels of ſome who adviſcd that they ſhould endea- 
vour to ſtca] in ſome relict into Roan by night, he marched with his whole Camp in Battel-ar- 
ray 3 -and going towards Pont del Arc, at the furtheli diftance that he could trom thoſe places 
where the Kings horſe lay, hedcew near Roan. The reſolution which was taken, was, to march 
as quictly as thcy could by night, and to come unexpectedly about the break of day to the Enc- 
mics trenches, and violently to affail themon the outtide: whereupon the Garriſon {allving out 
from within, and the afſault being thus doubled, and the King by reaſon of the too tar dittance 
not being able to ſuccour his Foot time enough with his Horfc, it was not doubted but that the 
Enemy would forſake their Trenches, and tull of tcrror raiſe the ficge wholly. With-this refo- 
lation and hope the Dukeof Parma was ready to march on the 26 of February, when a Meſſcn- 

ercame who was ſent to him and the Duke du Mayn with this advertiſement from Monlicur 
de Villiers, That the Garriſon fallying out at four Gatcs the day before about break of the day, 
they had furiouſly aflaulted the Enemy 3 that great tcar and execution had infued thereupon, 
and their quarters had becn much indamaged 3 that many pieces of thcir Artillery had been clog'd, 
and many of them brought into the City 3 that their munition was in part ſpoil'd, and their vi- 
ctuals prejudiced 3 that the Marſhal Biron himſclf was hurt in the tight, divers other Captains 
and Officers of quality flain, together with above 600 common Souldicrs : That fince they had 
no other urgent occaſion, Monlicur de Villiers deſired only a ſmall recruit of mcns and adviſed 
that the Army of the League might bend ſomewhither elſe, where it might be more neceflary 
or more advantagious to imploy thcir Forces. In this Sally was Vilers himſelf in priſon, and 
had ſhewed tingular valour, tor which he won great praiſe throughout the whole Camp, Bur 
as for his preſent advice, Ferneſe ſeemed not to approves thercot : He rather thought, 

That by all means the occaſion ought to be ſeconded z that it did manifeſtly invite to finiſh what had 
been ſo well begun , and how could it be believed but that to the Aſſault within, this other of ſo great 
Forces without being added, the Enemy muſt needs raiſe the ſiege. That it was to this purpoſe that the 
Army of the League was Joyned, had marched, and were come ſo near and not only to brinig a ſmall 
relief to Roan, If this ſo advantagious an opportunity ſhould be now loſt, when ſhould they ever expe 
the like ? And what doubt was there but that when th:ir Army ſhould be drawn off, the Enemy would ve- 
tarn to befiege the City more ſtricily ? 

But the Duke D# Mayn urging many reaſons to the contrary, ſaid, That for the preſent, the 
ſuccour which was required would ſuffice > and that the Army ought not to be adventured to another mare 
dangerous conflict , That it might be imagined the Enemy had been more afraid than hurt within thcir 
Trenches That it was to be imagined the King of Navar would immediately come out of his quarters 
pon the news of ſuch a ſally, ztpon the noiſe of ſuch a ſuccour : That he was wery ſtrong in Horſe, 
wherefore his forces being ſoon joyned, it would be a very dangerous buſineſs to aſſault them : That it 
would be better therefore to ſecure the City for the preſent with the defired ſuccour : That in the mean 
while the King would grow weary, ſo would his Nobility alſo , and many of them would abandon him, 
when they ſhould ſee the ſiege ſhould be again prolonged, and all hopes of coming to a Battel lift : That 
the ſharpneſs of the Winter was yet wery great 3 great the ſufferings in the Enemies Camp : And that 
therefore the Army of the League going now upon ſome more important deſign , and where they might be 
more commodiouſly lodged : they might after ard with greater advantage imploy themſclves to a total free= 
ing of Roan, 

The Duke of Parma would have his opinion to yield to that of the Duke of Du Mayn's, 
though he thought it a maniteſt error to Joic the preſent advantage in expectation of an uncer- 
tain tuturity, Wherctore {ending 8co Foot to Villiers, part French, part Walloons, the Duke 
made the Army ſuddenly turn back, and brought it almoſt in its former quarters from Normandy 
into Picardy. The King of Navar was this mean while on his march to relieve his Foot 3 and 
ſeeing the Leagues Army drawn off, he thought that the Duke of Parma continued till his tor- 
mer opinion ot evading Batte] : whretore aſſuming the more courage, for that he thought his 
Enemies cooled therein, he torthwithreturned to remake the Trenches, which had been preju- 
diced in the ſally. He endeavourcd to fortifie them better every where: and with all neceſſary 
proviſions applyed himſelf intentively to continue and to ſtraiten the ſiege on the other tide. The 
Army of the League when it was cntred into Picardy, and was got beyond the Some towards 
the conhines of Artois, it was brought to belicge the Town of Re, a place ſeated low, and 
which together with the advantage of its fituation, was made very {irong by works. This place 
was at the King of Navar's devotion 3 though almoſt all the relt of the Province adhered un- 
to the League, Act the tirlt begirting of it, they began their uſual work of Trenches, but low- 
ly and reſervedly, that they might fave their men as much as it was polſible, and not to imploy 
them ſo much here, but that they might be always ready to return again to Rear whenthe occa- 
{ion might paradventure rcquire it > which was not very long before it did. For the King of 
France gxowing {till hotter upon that fiege, the City grew into fo great neccſlities, as it was re- 
duced to the ſame danger as betore, The Dukes of Parma and of Mayn were hereof adver- 
tiſed by Villiers, to Ferneſe's great aſtoniſhment, who could hardly pertwade himfclt that YV1i- 
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ers would have defired ſo weak an aid in the former ſuccour, unleſs he had known he had not 
needed a greater. This mean while daily news is brought of the beſieged's neceſſities. And 
though what the Duke Dz Mayn had guett at touching the diminiſhing of the Kings Army had - 
partly proved true 3. yet were his forces ſufficient doubtleſs to have taken Roan, if it had nor 
been quickly relieved again.' *Twas thought the King had not then above 5000 Horſe, and 
16000 Foot; wherein was comprehended 3000 which were lately come from Holland with 
ſome men of War, that they might the better command the River. But on the other fide, 
the League's Army was likewiſe much lefſened. The Pope's Switzers were not above 2000, 
and the change of Pope had made the Duke of Montemarchiano leave France, and almoſt all the 
reſt of that aid vaniſht. Lorain's Forces were likewiſe brought very low, and being ſo near Ar- 
zois, many Walloons and Flemiſh were run away from the Army, and returned to their own 
homes. Yet was the League's Army as numerous as the King of Navar's, and their Foot were 
much the better. Upon theſe terms were the Forces on both ſides when Monfieur de V:1liers 
renued his deſires of being ſpeedily ſuccoured, with much more carneſtneſs than before 3 and 
proteſted openly afterwards, that if he were not rclieved before the twentiethof April he ſhould 
be forced to deliver up the Town. Whercfore the Duke of Parma, riſing ſpeedily from before 
Re, and patſing theneareſt way over the Some, re-entred Normandy, to come ſpeedily where 
the greateli neceiſity of ſuccour required. He ſaw: he muſt of necethity affault the Enemy with- 
in his Trenches, and conſequently come to a down right battel. Great certainly were the ad- 
vantages which the Enemy had in his Rampires 3 but Ferneſe thought his advantage the greater,, 
by the double aſſault which ſhould be given to the Enemy atone and the ſame time, by his Ar- 
my without, and by the Garriſon within. The Duke of Parma drew near with this delign to 
Roan, He marched after his former faſhion, thinking that the King of Navar might perad- 
venture mcet him, and rather chuſe to give battel in the open field to the League's Army alone, 
than adventure to receive and to ſuſtain the two afore-mentioned aſſaults at one and the ſame 
time, At the hearing of the Duke of Parma's march, the King was in great diſpute what to 
do. But conſidering well his Forces, and not thinking them ſuch, as that he was upon ſo 
great uncertainties to place all his hopes in them, he ſet aſide the more hardy advice and for 
the preſent giving way to the more cautious, reſolved not to undergo the hazard of either of 
both theſe bickerings. Wherefore he raiſed his Camp from before Roan on the 20 of April, 
and marching in great order to Ponte d* Arc , he ſtayed there to obſerve the enemies proceed- 
ings, and to % what ſhould make moſt for his advantage afterwards, 

The King of Navar being gon from before Roan, the Dukes of Parma and Mayn preſently 
entred the Town, and fſtaid there the next day, to the great joy of all the Inhabitants who ran 
from all parts to meet them and to receive them. The Army was quartered in the neighbouring . 
Towns; till they might conſider, and refolve what deſign tofall upon next. Concerning which 
there wereſevcral opinions in the Council. But that which was moſt purſued, eſpecially by the 
French Commanders, was, that Roan not being to be reputed totally tree till ſuch time as it 
had the free paſſage of the River, it was theretore neceſſary to take Caudebeck, from the enemy 3 
by which Town they might be always much prejudiced in receiving their victuals by way of the 
River. The Duke of Parma endeavoured upon all occaſions to ſecond the opinion of thoſe of 
the League, and particularly in working their advantages more in one part than in another of 
that Country, wherein he was not well vers'd. Though that reſolution was to prove theruine 
ot the whole Army, as ſhall be ſeen. The Duke turning to the aforeſaid fiege of Caudebeck, 
incampcd before it with his whole Army. This Town lies, as hath been ſaid, upon the right 
hand of the banks of Seine. It is three leagues difiant from Roan 3 of an indifferent bigneſs, 
and without any conliderable Fortitication. Yet thoſe within the Town, ſeemed as if they 
would defend it : So as a Battery muſt be prepared againſt it, The Duke of Parma for his bet- 
ter ſatistaftion, would go himſelf in perſon to diſcover the ſituation of the place. And whillt - 
in company of one Propertio, an Italian Ingeneer, and only three more ( having advanced too 
far) he was obſcrving the Walls, it fo fell out, as ſome within the Town giving fire to their 
Harquebuſes, he was wounded by one of them on the left Arm, between the hand an the elbow. 
He ſaid not a word 3 nor ſeemed to be any ways concerned in the wound ; but with ſingular 
ſufferance continued the work begun : when great ſtore of blood was ſeen to fall from his arm, 
and he was neceſſitated to retire. Being come to his lodging, his wound was dreſt, and it was 
judged not to be mortal, but that the cure would be long and troubleſome. A great difturb- 
ance inſued upon this accident throughout the whole Army : it not being known how the Go- 
vernment ſhould be ordered. The Duke Du Mayn had the chiefeſt part in the general com« 
mand : but the Duke of Parma would have the Prince his Son, to command over all the Flan- 
ders Forces. 

The former reſolution of forcing Caudebeck, was thus continued, A great battery was planted 
againſt the Walls, 'which quickly made a great breach : wherefore the next day the defendants 
beganto parlcy, and upon good conditions wentout of the Town, The Duke of Parma was 


brought in thither that his wound might be the better tended 3 nor was there any reſolution 
| taken 
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taken wherewith he was not acquainted. Good ſtore of provition was found in Cardebeck ; 
and the gaining of that Town, made the River more open in the behalt of Roan: though the 
Hollanders men of War did continually infeſt it. But this mean while new Forces flock'd con- 
tinually to the King of Navar, and particularly the Nobility on horſeback, out of new hopes 
of a hield-battel , ſince the fiege had ſucceeded unfortunately. The King hereby incouraged, 
went from Pont 4* Arc, and began to inlarge himſelf in the field, intending to keep it as much 
as he could from the Leagues Army. The deſign was to hinder them eſpecially from that Paſs 
which lics betwecn the Rivers of Seine and Diep, and which ſerves for the coming by land in- 
to the Peninſula of Carx, as hath been ſaid. The Army of the League was of necellity to re- 
curn by that way, as they ſhould go out of Normandy, to re-enter into Picardy. And this ſort 
of oppolition might certainly put it into great ſiraits. After the taking of Caxdebeck, the 
Duke D# Mayn, and the Prince of Parma, with the approbation of the Duke his Father, led 
the Army to quarter more within the Country, and came to the Town of Tvetot, little more 
than an hours march from Caxdebeck , that they might the better obſerve the King of Navar's 
rc{olutions, and oppoſe themſelves thereunto the belt that they could. The Village was full of 
Houſcs, and very advantagiouſly ſeated 3 and victuals might eaſily be brought thither from the 
Seine. Here then the Army ftaid, and to the natural firength thereof, they added ſuch Forti- 
hications by handy work as were neceflary. By this the King of Navar judged that the Col- 
kagues intended to quit Normandy as ſoon as they could 3 which he being defirous to hinder, 
2dvanced with all his Camp, and lodged not above a mile_ from where the Colleagues were. 
Here the King began likewiſe to fortihe himſclt 3 and at the ſame time to ſcour the Country, 
to ſtraiten it as much as he could from the enemies Camp. And he might very well do ic: for 
the Nobility being come again from all parts to atfilt him, his Cavalry was increaſed to the 
number of 8 cr 5 thouſand horſe: and his foot did likewiſe daily increaſe. This their ſo near 
neighbourhood occationed continual Skirmiſhes, each party endeavouring to advantage their own 
lituations, that they might the more offend the like oft the enemy. The King of Navar went 
not long after to lodg in another place, where he might keep the enemy much more from vi- 
&uals, *Twas evidently ſeen that his cnd was either tofght them upon great advantage, or to 
reduce them to ſucha ſcarcity of viduals, as he mult at Jalt have the victory without hghting. 
The Colleagues began to be much incommodated by theſe his laſt quarters. Wheretore not to be 
too much {traitned neither in place nor in victuals, they were often torced to ally out in great bo- 
dies, in oppoſition of the Kings forces, which were by the King with incredible vigilancy kept in 
continual exerciſe. The Skirmithes were therefore uſually turned into parties; one of which hap- 
pncd to be ſo fierce and ſo long as it was likely to have turned to a ſet Battel.On one fide the Duke 
' Du Mayn, and Duke de Gaiſe were ingaged 3 and Prince Ranwcehio on another, whoſe horſe was 
{lain under him, and his own perſon was evidently indangered. At the noiſe of this Conflict, and: 
for fear left it might come to a general batte], came the Duke of Parma himſelf in perſon at 
laſt 3 being brought in a Chair, and afterwards ſet on horſeback, not failing to be whereſcever 
i was molt needtul, though his wound did exceedingly pain him. But the coming on of nighr 
kept them from coming toan intire conflict ; and it was fecn that to come thereunto, cach tide 
detired either to have the greater advantage, or would not hazard greater loſſes. There were 
two Captains of Launces with the Prince who had particular occafion to ſignalize themſelves : 
the one a Spaniard, Carlo Colonna; and the other an Italian, which was Hannibal Bentivoglio 
Our brother, a youth of but 20 years old, who received a ſore wound in his leg. This Carlo Colon- 
na wrote the Hiſtory of the Military Succeſſes of Flanders which happned in the time of his 
own being there, in his own Language 3 a Hiſtory very much eſteemed of 3 and which hath 
made the Author ſo much more famous, tor that he was ever atter meritoriouſly employed by 
the King, not only in matters of War, but alfo in Civil Negotiations. Many hot Conflicts in- 
ſucd upon this, neither fide having much the better. Neither do we think it titting to repre- 
ſent every particular ſucceſs thereot here, that we may not too long defer the re-aſſuming what 
more properly belongs to our particular Hiſtory of Flanders. The King of Navar continued ſcou- 
ring the Country up and down every where, particularly where he might moſt incommodate 
the Encmy in their vituals, wherein they already ſuffered exceeding much 3 Bread was fold at 
a very dearrate, arid was not had without great difficulty z Forage for Horſes grew every day 
ſcarcerz and all other ſufferings were proportionable to that of victuals , throughout the 
whole Army, Wherefore many Souldicrs began to disband 3 and all in general to com- 
plain, 
That their ſo many and ſo renowned labours ſhould terminate in the miſerable neceſſity of Famine, 
How much better would it be to dye with their ſwords in their hands, and by that way to attempt their 
return ? So as the Enemy ſhould not boaſt, at leaſt, to have overcome without fighting, and glory - in the 
triumph before they had well got the viftory. 
And this was the King of Nazar's mind : For it was apparently ſeen, that laying aſide all 
thoughts of tighting, his only end was to reduce the Colleagues to the utmoſt extremity of 


Famine; and he fecmcd already nat any ways to doubt it, He conlidered that the Leagues Ar- 
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my, before they could come out of Normandy, and enter into Picardy, was of neccility to paſs 
through the entrance into the aforeſaid Peninſula, That that Paſs was poſlelt by his Souldiers, 
and that the Colleagnes could not without manifeſt ruine force their way through that paſſage. 
There remained then only the paſſage over the Sene : But how dithicult and how dangerous 
would this be likewiſe to them ? tince they were to paſs overa River of ſo great a breadth and 
depth, continually infeſted with the alternate ebbing and flowing of the Sca.z and being fanked 
with ſo powerful an Army as was his. By reaſon of which ftraits on both tides, the King thought 
he had the victory ſo ſure, as (asT ſaid before) he made no doubt of it. TheDuke of Parmadid 
alſo very well know all theſe difficulties 3 and weighing them together, reſulved at laſt to paſs 
over the River, and to put his Army into ſatety. Nor did he any whit delay the doing thereof 
for the neceſſities of his Camp were grown to that extremity, as it began to threatcn an intire 
diſfpation, unleſs ſome opportune remedy might quickly be found. Having theretore fccretly 
communicated this his mind to the Duke Dx Mayn, to Prince Ranzechio, and to ſome tew others 
who were to be a&ors in the buſineſs, he in the firtt place reſolved to draw near the River, the 
better to facilitate all ſuch preparations as was neceſſary tor that end. The Colleagues were,as 
it hath been ſaid, in Tvetor, which was a good way from the River. Ferneſe going then from 
thence, went to another place within leſs than a mile off Cardebeck,, where he likewiſe fortified 
himſelf as well as he could. On the other fide the King of Navar failed not immediately to 
draw near unto him; fo as continual skirmiſhes , and parties were had as before. This mean 
while ſuch proviſions were made as were requiſite tor patling over the River, as Ferneſe had de- 
figned. Wherefore not able to defer it any longer, he ordered it thus. With great ſpecd he cau- 
ſed two Forts to be raiſed upon the two ſhores, one over againtt the other : Into that which was 
on the ſhore next the Army, he put Count Boſſi with 800 Foot of his Walloon Regiment ; and 
into that on the contrary {ide he put the Campmalier Barlottz with as many of his Regiment of 
the ſame Nation alſo; and he furniſhed both theſe Forts with ſome pieces of Artillery, whereby 
to ſecure the Barks wherein the Army was to paſs. The Forts being thus raiſed and provided, 
he cauſcda great many great Barks, and ſome of a middle {ife.to fall down trom Roan,which were 
made of ſuch a form as was needful for the ſaid deftign : There were ſome flat-bottom'd, like 
to Floats, for the bctter tranſporting of the Artillery 3 and all theſe greater Barks were accom- 
panied by leſſer Boats with Oars, which were to ſerve to make the paſſage of the greater the 
mare eaſe. On the 22 of May all theſe Barks came to the place deſtin'd tor the paſſage 3 nor did 
the Duke of Parma delay one moment the putting it in execution. That very night he paſt 
over all the French Horſe, and the next day almott all the Flanders Foot; ſome part thereof 
ſtaid on this fide the River, to eozen the King of Navar, by teigning to make the wonted skir- 
mithes, and to make him believe that they would go tor forme other quarters, And becauſe the 
Barks would have been too long in conveying over the whole Army, almoſt all the Flanders 
Horſe, the Baggage, and the Artillery were ſuddenly ſent to Roan, to enjoy, as afterwards they 
did, the commodity of the Bridge betore ſpoke of, and which was patchr up in the broken parts 
thereof in ſuch fort as necethity upon ſuch an occation could permit. The next day, as the 
Kings Horſemen were making their wonted excurtions, they were at Jaſt aware that the Ene- 
mies Army were paſſing over the River. The King was mad to hear of this, eſpecially when 
he knew that there were but few left on this fide the River, and that thoſe were ſheltred by the 
Fort raiſed onthe ſame fide. He without delay picked cut a ſcle& number of Horſe, and came 
to the River, to ſee if he could rout the aforeſaid men, who wereall Spanzards and Italians. But 
he tound them fo valiantly ſuſtained by Prince Ranxechio, and fo well detended by the Fort.as he 
could no ways impede their paſſage. To perte& the buſineſs, the Duke of Parmz would have 
his ſon the Prince bring off the Rear 3 who imbarking that remainder, paſi them all ſately over : 
And the like inſucd to the other Souldicrs who were in the Fort, and to the Artillery which de» 
tended it. Yet the King cauſing ſome of his Cannon be brought to a certain place which did 
molt command the River. endeavoured to fink thoſe Boats wherein the refidue of the Dukes men 
were 3 and fome of thoſe Boats which were come trom Holland came likewiſe up, and endea- 
vourcd to hinder the paſſage. But all was in vain : For hnally the Prince landed himſelf, and 
all the reſt of his men {ſafe on the other ſhore 3 and preſently ſet all the Barks on thre, to bereave 
the Enemy of making uſe of them in paſſing over the River allo. 

The King of Navar was till mightily incenſt , to ſee that Victory eſcape him which he made 
fo (fureof. He was minded to paſs over the Pont d*Arc , to encounter the Enemy again, or at 
leaſt to infeft them as much as he could in the Rear. But the compaſs being great which he was 
to make, and the Foot not being able to follow the Horſe ſo faſt, which of themſelves alone 
were not able to reduce the Enemy into ſtraits, he did not any thing more againſt them. When 
the Army of the League was patt over the River, the Dukes of Parma and Mayn ſuſpected leſt 
King of Navar might fall upon the atoreſaid reſolution of paſſing over the Pont d*Arc : They 
therefore went far from the River, and quartered in a Village called Newburgh, more within 
land. From hence Du Mayn went with ſome Forces to Rohan, the better to ſccure the affairs of 


that City by his own preſence, whiltt the King of Navar kept ſtill thercabouts with ſo greac 
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a ſtrength. And Ferneſe purſued his Retteat, marching Rill in very great ordet ; till being 
come into the Country of Brye, contiguous to Champania, he thought he might with more com- 
modiouſneſs and ſatety make leſs haſte out of France. Bcing come to the Confines, - he It 
cettain Foot and Horſe under the Command of Monlieur Rony to be diſpoſed of in the Leagues 
ſervice, as the Duke D: Mayn ſhould appoint him. And froin thence entring Flanders, he went 
again to the Spaw, being thercunto mivited by the hot weather which already began : But with 
{mall hopes of getting any good by it for his inticmity, which firice his wound grew every day 
greater. He was much 2Micted at this his bodily weakneſs, being thereby deprived of tollow- 
ing the molt-necefſary military ations, which He had formerly indetatigably undergone in his 
own perſon. Burt he was chiefly vexed to fee how inuch evil the divertions of France had occa- . 
fioned to the affairs of Flanders 3 and that the King ot Spain did fill pertilt more than ever in 
his defire of ſuccouring the League and that to that purpoſe he was again to paſs into France 
as ſoon as he could. Ar his arrival in Flanders he found a mutiny of the Ttalians on foot ; and that 
Count Mavrice had firaightly beſieged Stenwick, a placc of iniportance towards Frieſland, on the 
the other ſide of the Rhine, Maurice did Jufiily begirt it on all fides 3 and having nit fortitied 
himſelf without to keep the Kings men from bringing relict , he omitted no diligence in ma- 
king inward advancements. He plaid upon the Town furiouſly from divers parts with his Ar- 
tillery : And though the belieged were not wanting in making xeliltance by trequent Sallics, and 
by all other ſtout retiftance, yet it was known the Town could not long hold out, without ſome 
ſaccour. The Siege was at this paſs when the Duke of Parma arrived in Flanders, He had 
I:tt a good many men in France; and the remainder were ſo lefAened, and fo out of order by 
xeaſon of ſo many ſufferings, as they were not in any condition of undergoing new ones. The 
Duke endeavoured notwithitanding that all means ſhould be uſed fb relieve the Town, And 
Verdugo did likewiſe labour in it with his wonted diligence and induſtry. Bur his afliftance was 
ſo weak, and came ſo late, as the belieged not being able to hold out any longer, were at laſt 
inforced to yield. Marxrice won much honour by the getting of this place, and it was a great 
advantage to the Confederate Provinces in thoſe parts. Nor did they liop here : Count Maxrice 
turned preſently upon the Fort of Coveerden, which was in the Kings poſſcthon, and guarded a 
paſs of great moment thereabouts: and did ſo narrowly beliege it, as thoſe within wanting ma- 
ny neceffaries for defence, and withal having no hopes of ſuccour, they were at laſt forced to 
quit the place, I F =. 
Much afflicted at theſe loſſes, the Duke of Parma came to Bruſſels about the midſt of Offober 3 
at his arrival in Flanders, the Prince his ſon departed from thoſe Countries to return for 7taly. 
And the Duke being grown ſo very weak, as he thought he could not continue his Military Ja- 
bours in that Government, he very much preſt the King for leave to quit it. But the King 
thought not good to condeſcend thereunto: hoping that the Duke might yet again paſs once 
more into France : and knowing of what importance his very preſence would be there. On the 
other ſide, the King knew in what a languiſhing condition of health the Duke was: he knew how 
he was affeded with the Dropſie, which was become now incurable 3 and that it was likely 
ſometime or other to prove his death. Wherefore the King thought it neceſſary to ſend ſome 
perſonage of ' worth and cltcem into Flanders, who might more attentively obſerve the Dukes 
condition, and might likewiſe have ſuch Commitſtions about him from the King, as ſhould be 
thought fitteſt tobe put in execution, as well in conſideration of the Dukes great want of health, 
as alſo in caſe the Duke ſhould die. To this purpoſe he ſent away Fobn Pachecco, Marquis of 
Caralva, who died before he got out of Spain z wherefore he was fain to ſend another in his 
place, which was Pietro Henrichuz di Azevedo, Count of Fzentes, This mean while the King 
being earnelily requetted by thoſe of the Leaguein France, had commmanded the Duke of Par- 
ma, that he ſhould prepare to go again into that Kingdonm, with as great a ſtrength as his oc- 
cafions in Flanders would permit him. In performance whereof the Duke gave out preſent or- 
ders for the raifing of new men, as he had tormerly done. And going from Bruſſels, went to 
Arras, that he might be as ſoon as might be on the neareſt Contines of France, and give the 
greater iricouragement to the buſineſs. Here through the ftrength and vertue of his mind, he 
continued as much as pothibly he could to govern the weakneſs and languor of his Body. He 
was indefatigable in his negotiations, and more by night than by day. And as if he ſcorn'd to 
yield tonature, which made him now unable for any exerciſe, he would ſometimes appear on 
Horſeback, and did ſirive to deceive himſclf by going on foot. Thus did he perſevere to do for 
ſome time. And in the interim Count Fxentes arrived in Flanders ; who prepared to go from 
Bruſſels.to tind out the Duke at Arras; but he could not come time enough) for the Duke not able 
to hold out any longer, and knowing himſelf hr(t to be dead, before he would, as it were con- 
feſs himſclf to be mortal, breathed forth his very lat ſpirits about the beginning of December. 
Thus cnded Alexander Ferneſe, Duke of Parma, inthe 47 year of his age. The Pontifical great- 
neſs of Paxl the third, placed the Title of Prince in his houſe. This Alexander being from his 
birth high minded, began to give all ſigns thereof even in his childhood. Whilſt yet a youth, 


he went to the Court of Spazn, to give the greater pawn of his dependence unto the King 3 
K k and 
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and conſequently to obtain the livelyer effects of protegtion from him. But paſſing quickly 
from the Courtier to the Souldier, he laid the firſt foundation thereot under Don Fobn of Auſtria. 
upon the memorable occaſion of the League againſt the Turk, - Even then he gave ſuch proots of 
his warlike ſpirit, that among{t the richeſt choice of Commanders that Chrificndom hadin that 
enterpriſe, he was choſen to take in Navarino, one of the moſt conſiderable places of all the Ea- 
fern Seas. Don Fobn being afterwards made Governour of the Low-Countries 3 he at the firſt 
news of the revolts which aroſe there, haſted, as hath been faid, to tind out Don Fohn. And 
fo he behaved himſelf in every Military action,as it was queſtioned whether he had better perfor- 
med the quality of a common Souldier,or the greater prerogatives of a Commander. Succeeding 
afterwards himſelf in the ſame Government,it ſeemed Don Fobhn did ftill ſurvive in him: ſonear 
were they ally'd no leſs in affection than in bloud, and ſo conformable were they both in their 
years, in their conditions, and in their valour, - Whillt Ferneſe fought amongt the Flemiſh, 
his Forces were almoſt always waited upon by great good ſucceſs 3 but beipg forced to paſs di- 
vers times into France, he wasnecciſitatcd to ſee the Kings affairs in Flanders mightily decline, 
For what concerns the reputation of his Military profeſſion, none hath more in France than he, 
for the two ſo memorable Succours of Paris and Roan: And finally his glorious Retreat from 
Candebecky won more renown unto him without fighting, than it he had joyned battel in each of 
thoſe a&ions, and had overcome. He was indeed a gallant Commander : and doubtleſs of ſo 
clear a fame, as his renown may rank him amongſt the moſt cry'd up Chieftains of Antiquity, 
and render his memory ſo reverenced in the preſent age, as to make him be admired by po- 
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Count Peter Erneſtus Mansfield ſucceeds the Duke of Parina in the Government of Flanders. He ſends 
his ſon Count Charles into Picardy 3 where joyning with the Duke Du Mayn, they befiege and take-the 
Town of Noyon. But the Spaniards in that Army, mutiny a while after in the Town of St, Paul 
in Artois. Count Maurice makes uſe of this ; he ſtrongly beſieges St. Gettudenberg,and takes it; 
Mansfield having in vain endeavoured to relieve it. Diſorders increaſe in the Kings Army 

- by another mutiny of Italians and Walloons, at Pont- in Heinault, Archdithe Erneſtus came to 
Flanders, and is by the King declared Governour thereof. A tw expedition of Count Charles in 
Picardy, with the taking of La Chapelle. The Archduke indeavours a Treaty of peace with the E- 
nemy. But they reje all Treaties. Not long after they befiege Groninghen, which after ſome op- 
poſition is taken by Count Maurice. The King of Navar declares himſelf a Catholick And the 
League Ianguiſheth. The King enters with great forces into Picardy. He befieges Laon, Du Main 
and Mansfield march torelieve it. But cannot do it. Their noble retreat in the face of the King; 
This mean while another Mutiny happens amongſt the Italians in Flanders, who take the Town of Si- 
chen. The Archduke endeavours ts break the Mutiny by force and not being able to do it, comes to 
compoſition. The Confederate Provinces endeavour to find a nearer way by Sea to the Eaſt-Indies by 
the North. The deſign ſucceeds not, Tt is briefly touched how they entred by the uſual way into the... 
Eaſt-Indies, and afterwards into the Weſt, Archduke Erneſtus dies, and leaves the Government 
of thoſe Provinces to Count Fuentes; 


SAQY Commiſſions from the King of Spain, which were brought by Count Fu- 
PH entes into Flanders, Anno 1593. It was ordered, That it the Duke of Par- 

ma ſhould chance to dyc, the Government ſhould remain in Count Peter 
Erneftzes, in the ſame manner as it had been in the Dukes two precedent 
expcditions into France : that his ſon Count Charles ſhould {till keep the 

| chief management of the Forces that he ſhould continue: to give all poſ- 
PB Ora We ible affiltance tothe League in France 3 and that the greateſt endeavours 
being made on that fide, it ſhould ſuffice to tiand only upon the defence on the Kings part inthe 


JW 


perintendent in Flanders 3; and Count Charles paſt into France with 6000 Foot and 1000 Horle, 
part old Souldiers, part new men but then raiſed. You heard before, how that the Duke of 
Parma, that he might havea ſafe Retreat upon the Frontiers of Picardy, had in his ſecond expe- 
dition the Town of Fera delivered into his hands. Here Count Charls made his rendezvouz, 
and here did the Duke D#» Mzyn joyn with him. Between the Flanders Forces, and thoſe of 
France which depended upon the League, was framed an Army of 15000 Foot and 3000 Horſe; 
ahd in the beginning of March, in the year 1593. the Camp moved againſt Noyon, which is 
riot far frotn Ls Fer;, It is a Town very much ps 3 It hath a Biſhops Sce init, and —_ 
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other circumſtances which makes it be eſteetned one of the moſt conſiderable places of all Picar- 
. dy. Noyon adhered to the King of Navar, and was of much advantage to him in that part of 

the Province which lies neareſt Paris, For all things elſe, it was not fo ſtrong, neither by na- 
ture. nor by induſtry, nor by the condition of the people or Gariſon, but that it might be ſoon 
won. A little Rivolet runs through it, which not far from the City falls into the Oyſe. When 
the Army of the League had begirt Noyon, they began to fortifie their quarters towards the held, 
leſt the King of Navar might endeavour toſuccour the Town 3 then according to cuſtom they 
fell to work upon their Trenches, and to prepare for Battery. The ground was rather moy(i 
than dry on the one fide 3 and therefore they began their works there, where the ground would 
beſt permit them ſo to do. The two Camps contended in the making of them3 and eſpecially 
in that of Flanders, the Spaniards, Italians, Germans and IWalloons ſtrove according as uſually to 
outdoe one another in opening and in advancing the Trenches. The beſieged made ſome fa]- 
lies, but with weak forces, and weaker courage: by which it was judged the City was not in 
condition to make any long refiftance. One of their beſt detences was a Ravelin without the 
Walls, built about with good ſtone, and furniſht with a Platform, The Battcries were therefore 
chiefly turned upon that Ravelin : Nor was it long ere they fell with their Trenches into the 
Ditch 3 where Mines being joyned to the Batteries, ſo great a breach was ſoon made in the Rave- 
lin, as it was now thought titting to make an aſſault, Which hapnecd Juckily. The Spaniards 
and I/llons did herein particularly fignalize themſelves3 and of all others, the Camp-maſters 
Luis Velaſco a Spaniard, and Claudius Barlotta a Walloon : Barlotta and divers others were 
wounded, and ſome were ſlain, The Ravelin being taken, thoſe that won it Todged there ; 
and planted ſome pieces of Artillery upon it, to play upon the Town nearer hand, and with the 
more terror. A certain {trength of Horſe and Foot was ftill maintained by the Apoſtolick Sea, 
who were commanded by Appins Conti, who plaid his part valiantly. But a quarrel ariſing be- 
tween him and the Baron Chatearbrain a Lorainer, and Colonel of the Germans, and falling trom 
words to blows, Appires was wounded, whereupon he quickly dyed 3 to the grief of the Army, 
which held him in great eftecm, This occafioned ſome diſorder in the Pontihcials 3 for Chateau- 
brains German Regiment was maintained by the monies of the Apoltolick Sea, Yet was the 
| Siege fo hotly continued by all parties, as thoſe within, were in a tew days reduced to parley 3 
' and at Jaſt yielded upon honourable terms, their hopes of ſuccour failing them, though the 
King of Navar had often endeavoured it, but more by ftealth than openly. 

After the taking of Noyon, the Duke Du Mayn went tuddenly towards Parzs, The Catholick 
States-General which followed the League, were then mer in that City 3 and this meeting was 
chiefly had for the chuſing of .a King that would be obedient to the Church, and who would 
preſerve that Kingdom inthe anticnt Religion. The two atorenamed officers of State, Mendoſa 
and Taſfir, were then in Paris for the King of Spains ſervice in the bulineſs thenon foot 3 and a 
little before Don Diego 4 Tvara was come thither likewiſe on his behalf, a man of courage, and 
who was likewiſe thought very hit for the conduRting of that butineſs. But to give it the great- 
er reputation and advantage, the Puke of Feriz was at laſt ſent by the King of Spain to Pary ; 
A perſonage who to the prerogative of his family had the addition of all others which upon 
ſuch an occalion were to be detired. Their chief endeavour was to overthrow the Law Sa- 
lique, which excludes women from ſucceeding to that Crown. In which caſe the Infanta 1/abel- 
1a the Kings cldeſt daughter was to have ſucceeded, as daughter to Queen 1/abella, who was the 
eldeft daughter to Heary the 2. King of France, and who had been formerly wite to the King of 
Spain. And as for a Husband for the Tnfanta, fince ſhe could not have one of the Houſe of Au- 
ftria, as the King her Father would have dclired (but it may be all in vain, by reaſon of the in- 
vincible repugnance of the French) it was diſcovered that in ſuch a cafe the King would conde- 
{cend to the choice of ſome one of that Nation, and particularly of the Houſe of Lorazn, upon 
which the League in France was chiefly built. It was foreſeen by all the atorefaid Agents how 
much advantagious it would be for the maintaining their negotiation, that the Flanders Forces 
which cntred France in favour of the League ſhould be vigorous: wherefore they preſt this point 
hard upon the Governour Mansfield, and upon Faentes, who (as we have ſaid) wasnext under 
him. But theſe on the contrary repreſented, That the affairs of Flanders were not to be aban- 
doned 3 that the Enemy began already to move with potent Forces on that fide : and that it be- 
hoved to maintain the Kings cauſe there likewiſe as much as might be, And yet the event ſhew- 
cd ina ſhort while, that the thus dividing of the Kings forces, did ſo weaken and diforder them, 
as that they did little or no good in France, and were the cauſeof very great lofles in Flanders. 
And that which greatly increaſed the diſorders was, - that almoſt at the ſame time divers Muti- 
nics broke forth; by occaftion whereof the King of Spain was more indammaged by his own 
Souldicrs, than by his Enemies. | 

Now to rcturn to the affairs of Picardy. When the Duke Dz Mayn was gone from Picardy, 
Count Charles parted from thence likewiſe, and went with his Camp rowards the Sea-lide, into 
the lower partsof that Province, where there were yet ſome places which held for the King of 


Navar , and eſpecially the Caſtle of Re, ſirong both by ſituatzon and handy-work; as hath 
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becn (aid : And becauſe to beſiege it, would be a buſineſs of long time, and which did require 
greater Forces than Count Charles had with him, he therefore'contented himſelf with making 
eaficr acquiſitions, Hemberconrt, a weak place, and more within land ; and St. YVMery, morecon- 
{iderable as being ſeated upon the Some where that River falls into the Seca, fell into his hands. 
Here when the Count would have made further progreſs, he muſt ſheath his ſword by reaſon of 
a Truce which was at that time made fot three months, between the King of Navar and the 
Puke Du Mayne, Arms being laid atide in Picardy, the Count diſtributed his Army in the parts 
of that Province which lay towards Artoir.. The expences which the King of Spain was then 
at in France was exceſſive : wherctore the Souldicrs being but ſlowly paid, it was impothble to 
keep them fromrapine 3 ſo as thoſe parts found more ot damage by the ceſſation of Arms, than 
they had done tn the time of war, Neither did the miſchict reſt here, licentiouſneſs increaſing 
every day, and pillage degencrating by degrees into diſobedience, at Jaſt they fell into divers 
mutinies : The firſt te]l out amongtt the Spaniards 3 which being tirft practiſed with great ſe- 
crefie, was ſoon after concluded 3 and except it were the Officers, and ſome Soldiers of more 
reſpect thantherelt, it was exatly pertormed by all others, They murmured according as is. 
uſual, toſce their labours ſo ill requited : And to honeſt their Efror, they endeavourcd to ex- 
cuſcit by Neccthity. Having then gathercd together a ſufhcient number of men and horſe, they 
deligned to poſſeſs themſelves of ſome of the nearett Towns in Artois , and there after- 
wards to fortite and defend themſelves, and to draw all the Country therea bouts into 
contribution for their maintenance, till they ſhould reccive tull ſatisfaction tor their pray. The 
Town of St. Pal waspitcht upon fora very fitting place to this purpoſe. Going therefore un- 
expcctedly thither, and not meeting with almoſt any rcſiliance, - they tixed there. At the firſt 
hearing of this riot, Count Charls was minded. to reduce them by force: But doubting after- 
wards, that when the reſt ofthe Nations being come nearcr thert, thould more narrowly conſi- 
derthe Spaniards deſign, they would rather imitate than inipede it, he thought it betrer toy 
{hun ſo great a hazard : Which ſerved to defer, but not to cvade the danger, as ſhall be faidin its 
proper place. Theſe were the ſucceſſes of the King of Spain's Forces upon that Frontier of France, 
And now to proceed with the peculiar affairs of Flanders : the united Flemiſh failed not to 
make uſe of this occaſion which made ſo much for their advantage. The Duke of Parmz being 
dead, and finding the King more eager than ever in his deligns upon Frence, they uſed all the 
means they could to be early in the held with a potent Army. Wherefore the winter being ove 
and Count Charles being gone with fo great apart of the Army inte Picardy, Count Marrice de- 
ferred not moving, but diſcovered his defign of cntring with his Forces into Brabant, He defi- 
red particularly to ſecure Breda better, as a place which belonged properly to his Family ; and 
which had ſo luckily fallen into his hards by ſurprifal, as you have heard. And being of opi- 
nion that the two neer neighbourhood of St. Getrudenberg did threaten continual danger there- 
unto, he therefore adviſcd that by all means that Town might likewiſe be recovered © and fo 
that firſt acquiſition he the bettcr aſcertained, by the advantages which this ſecond would bring 
with it, which would certainly be very great by the importance of ſuch a place. This opinion 
of Count Maxrice was very much approved by the Council oft War of the Confederate Provin- 
ces. The bufineſs being therefore refolved upon by the publick authority of the whole Union, he + 
forthwith applied himſclf to make ſuch proviſions as were requilite for fuch a deligh, He uſed: 
all means he could to keep the Royaliſts from being aware of it. Marching feveral 
ways, he ſeemed as if his intentions were to turn now upon Groninghen towards Frieſland, now 
upon Sluce or Dunkrk in Flanders, and now upon Bolduke or Graves in Brabant, The Royaliſts 
thercforc ran from al] parts to defend theſe places. Wherefore their Forces being the weaker 
by being divided,St. Getrudenberg could not con{cquently be ſo provided as was fitting to ſuſtain 
the Siege which was afterwards laid unto it. At laſt Mazrice diſcovering his true delign, threw 
himſelt ſuddenly into Brabant, and began to fall to work with very great Forces both by land 
and water, St. Getrudenberg lies towards that out-skirt ot Brabant which is ſubject to Holland : 
The ſeat thereof is very firong: it hath the Maxſe on the one fide, with its name turned into 
M-rwe, and of ſuch a breadth) as bcing there ready to tall into the Occan, the Channel there- 
of ſeems rather a Sea than a River. There falls alſo into Merwe on another 1ide, another little 
River of but a ſhort courſe, called Donge, and it terminatcs the courſe near the walls of that 
Town 3 yet is the bed thercof alſo ſo bread and fo deep, as it is capable of any whatſoever Veſ- 
ſel. The other places thercabouts are likewiſe ſo lowly fituatcd, as men walk more upon the 
top of the banks, than upon the plain ground. The manual fortification is anſwerable to this 
of fituation : whercfore by reaſon of theſe prerogatives, this place is held to be of greateft con- 
cernment not only in Brabant or Holland, but even in any other Province of Flanders, Manrice 
b-ing then incamped with the ſaid Forces before St. Getrudenberg, he begirt the Town on the 
land-fide with divers well comparted Quarters 3 and he added thereunto 2 good number of Boats 
by water, to block it the better up on that fide alſo, and to end his works the ſooner. In every 
Quarterhe began a Fort-Royal, intending to joyn them together with other ſmaller Forts, and 


to wake Trenches and Ditches from all theſe on a!l ſlides, fo as the whole outward Line ſhould be 
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perfe&tly incloſed and munited. In the inward Line alſo the like care was had of flanking and 
fortifying it where it was the moſt needful, the better to curb the beſieged. And becauſe all 
* theſe Worksgrequired extraordinary diligence and labour, Count Maxrice had with him in his 
Army above 3000 Pioners, who were only to be imployed in digging Ditches, in raifing Tren- 
ches, r=aking Forts, and in doing whatſcever elſe the Siege required of manual work. This 
was the firſt Siege which was undertaken by Prince Mavrice in a more exact form than all others 
till this time 3 and in the ſucceſs whereof he propounded greateſt difficulty unto himfelf. He 
therefore defired very much to effect it 3 that by the taking of ſuch a place, the fame which he 
had already won in military affairs might be increaſed. The atoreſaid Works were then begun, 
and purſued with incredible diligence : And the Souldicrs often vying with the Pioners in their 
labour, and one Commander with another, and Maxrice himſelf with then all, they had ſoon 
raiſed the outward Fortifications in ſuch ſort, as they had ſmall cauſe to fear any harmthat the 
Kings men could do them. And Maxrice had all the commodity he could defire tully to perte&t 
both the outward and the inward Line, And truly till then there had hardly been ſeen any ſuch 
works. The Forts were raiſed very high with Earth 3 the Trenches and Ditches were every 
where anſwerable : Many great Paliſadoes were added for the greater ſecurity in divers places 3 
and every Fort was well furniſhed with Artillery. So as the place was invironed with almoſt as 
noble Fortifications as any it ſelf had. And yet the more to take from the Kings men all hopes 
of ſuccouring it, Maurice made the land be overflown in diversparts, to make the difficulty the 
greater incndeavouring it. : ; 
Thus was the Siege ordered. In the Town which was belieged, there were about 600 Bur- 
gonians.and 400 Walloons 3 good men,but not enough for the preſent occaſion,nor the condition of 
the Siege. Monſieur de Meſſiers commanded the Gariſon of the Town in ſtead of Scignor de 
Vatervid, who was Governor of the place, and who upon ſome occaſions of his own was then 
in Spain. Toboot with the want of Souldiers, the City was not ſufficiently provided of Victu- 
ls, nor of warlike ammunition to make ſuch defence as was needful, When the Enemies 
Camp appeared, Meſſiers gave a preſent account to Mansfield of what condition the Town was 
| In, and preſt himvery much for ſpeedy ſuccour : Nor did he forbear providing the mean while 
to make ſuch preparation for reliſtance as became a valiant and faithful Commander to do. He 
made the Townſmen labour together with the Souldiers 3 he reviewed the Place very atten- 
tively, and endeavoured to put it into ſuch a poſture, as that Mansfield might have time to pre- 
25g ſuccour,and to endevour how to introduce it.On the other fide,Count Mawrice thinking that 
is outward Fortifcations were ſuffcient to keep him from ſo doing, bent himſelf with all his 
might againſt the Town within. When the Duke of Parma had got the Town, he cauſed a 
Fort tobe raiſed upon the chicfeſt Bank on the ſide of Donge. The Fort was near enough the 
Town, and: guarded a Paſs of great importance. From the very hrft that Maurice had begun the 
Siege, he had propounded unto himſelf to take this Fort 3 which from the name of a neighbou- 
ring Village was called the Fort of Stenlo : And giving the care thereof to Count Hollack,, the 
few Souldiers that were within it having made a ſlender reſiſtance, abandoned it. From this 
Fort Maxrice began to ply the Town with Canon-ſhot 3 nor contented with ſeveral Batteries by 
Land, hedid the likeiby water 3 loading to that purpoſe many ſhips with great guns-which were 
placed on the one fide in the Donge, and on the other in fitting places in the Merwe, and were well 
 yoyned together. The Town was continually plaid upon with above 6© pieces of Ca- 
non. 

Amidſt theſe hard dealings which the befieged met withal on all ſides, they did notwithſiand- 
ing not omit manfully to detend themſelves. They oft-times (allied boldly out upon the Enemy? 
and ſupplying their paucity in number with their valour,they endeavoured to hinder their works 
as much as they could, and to uſe all other means to retard the Siege. Meſſtteres was the firſt, nv 
leſs in pains taking than in command 3being both within and without continually where occaſion 
moſt required, But with unfortunate ſucceſs at laſt 3 for cre many days were over, he was ſlaia 
with a Canon-ſhot. The Gariſon ſubſtituted Monlicur de Giſan in his place, who was the e]- 
delt Captain, and held for the the valianteſt z who failed not to continue the like diligence and 
labour. The Town was notwithſtanding ſtraitned every day more than other, and thedanger 
of the loſs thercof every day increaſed, unleſs it were all the ſooner rclieved 3 which both Genc- 
neral Mansfield and Count Fxentes had from the firſt beginning of the Sicge effecually apply'd 
themſelves unto. But the Kings Forccs were ſo weakened by the diverſion of France.as it was 
requiſite to recruit them with new levies both of Horſe and Foot and this could not be done 
without time, and many other difliculties. Mansfield had therefore given out Orders for the 
ſpcedy raifing of Germans , Loraincrs, and Burgonians, and took divers Flemiſh and Walloons 
into pay within the Conntry alſo. To boot with theſe proviſions of men, he provided likewiſe 
all other things that were neceſſary. And paſting with Fwentes into Antwerp, that he might be 
the nearer bringing rclict, ke reſolved to go from thence immediately about it. But by reafon of 
the aforeſaid dithcultics, his marching thitherward proved ſo late, as it was judged almoſt im- 


polible to force thoſe fortifications which the Enemy had fo advantagiouſly raiſed againlt the 
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Town. Amongſt the Maxims of War, none is more practiſed then to endeavour to raiſe one 
; ſiege by the diveriion of another. The Commanders who were with Mansfield did therefore 
conſult whether that it were not better to beficge Breda, than to endeavour the reliet of Getru- 
denherg 3 (© to force M zwrice to raife that Siege, the berter to detend himſelf from the danger 
of the other. To perſwade unto the divertion, it was ſhewcd how well the Enemies had tor- 
tified themſelves 3 and how well their Trenches were munited on all {ides 3 in fo much as there 
being but very ſnall hope of ever overcoming them, it would be but in vain to endeavour it. 
That therefore the only mcans was to try a divecrlion 3. to which purpoſe none was more tit 
than to fit down betore Breda with all the Kings Forces. It was repreſented that Breda was 
of ſo great concernment both in reſpe& of the publick union, as alſo for Count Marrice his 
private contiderations, as doubtleſs the Enemy would not ſuffer ſuch a place to be loſt ; where- 
fore it was to be bclieved that Mawrice wou!d raiſe the preſent Siege, and preſently run to di- 
frurb the other. And tinally it was taken tor granted that the Enemy had come with ſo great 
Forces beforce St. Getriedenberg, as it was to be believed Bredz was but ill provided for, and 
therefore the Kings men ſhould be the better incouraged to go againſt it. But many other 
weighty reaſons were urged to the contrary. And firlt it was faid that the Enemy were already 
fo advanced in their Siege, as they would not by any mcans abandon it; And that therefore 
it was the rather to be believed, that when they thould ſee Breda threatned, they would lay the 
cloſer Siege toSt. Getrudenberg, fo to make themfelves the ſooner Maſicrs of it, and afterwards 
apply themſclves ſuddenly to relieve Breda. It was added that they might cafily do the one or 
the othcr for that if St. Getrudenberg, were not quickly fuccoured, the Town would be ſur- 
rendred before Breda could be well betieged 3 and that then the Enemy might turn with all their 
Forces to the defence thereof. That this way of oppugning was of it ſelt to be thought very 
difficult; for that the Enemy ſince the ſurprifal of Bredz, had fortified it, and provided 
better for itz and was affirmed that in reaſon of War, the Kings Army was not to 
be brought between ſuch a Town, and ſo great Forces as were in the Enemies Camp, 
Through all theſe contrarities it was reſolved that the better courſe would be, to endeavour by 
all means poſſible to relieve St. Getrudenberg : For that peradventure the dithculties in doing it 
would not prove ſo great as was thought tor 3 and that howſoever they ought rather to en- 
deavour the ſuccour, though in vain, than by undertaking a vain fiege be doubly ſhamed by the 
loſs of Getrudenberg, and by the not getting Breda, Theſe'lait reaſons prevailed in the Coun- 
cilof War. To boot that the Kings then Forces being well conſidered, they were not thought 
to be ſuch, as whereupon to ground ſo weighty a delign, in hopes to execute it. For when 
Aansfield had ſufficiently provided for all ſuch places as it was judged the Enemy might affail, 
he could not muſter above 8000 Foot, and 2500 Horſe. Reſolving then howſoever, to endea- 
vour the relief with theſe men, he pitched upon Txrnault for his Rendezvouz, and brought 
his Camp thither about the end of May. Trrnault is an open Village, but the greateſt and 
molt populatcd that is in all Brabant, It lies in cqual diſtance, almoſt a days journey from An- 
twerp, and from Getrudenherg, Hereagain it was taken into conſideration by the Kings Camp, 
on which fide they ſhould meet with lealtdifliculty in bringing in the ſuccour. And through in- 
telligence which they had, they reſolved to go with all their men into Sreeloune, which lay near 
the Enemies Trenches. On this ſide they reſolved to aſſail them, though they had ſmall hopes 
or none of doing any good. For making the Trenches he ſurveyed on ſeveral tides, they fourd 
them to beſo ftrong, as the Enemy had no reaſon to fear any thing. And to this was added the 
inundation almoſt on all fides, with which it was firſt to be contended, betore they could come 
to try the Trenches. Mansfield paſſed notwithſtanding from Steeloune with all his Army divi- 
ded into Squadrons, and halted in fight of the quarter where Mazrice himſelf was lodged 
where a certain point of a chict Dike flood out which was fortified by a great Trenchz which 
Mansfield would endeavour to take from the Enemy, as he by aſſault did, but not without much 
ado, by reaſon of the oppoſition of the water, and of thoſe that did defend it : but he ſoon 
lolt it again, and therewith all hopes of effeCting the ſuccour on that fide. Upon theſe occa- 
fions ſome Skirmiſhes happened between the two Camps : And Mansfield ſtaying but a little 
while there, went to the Village of Waeſtech, towards which Count Hollack was quartered. 
The Kings Army was not well got thither, when it was unexpectedly fet on in the Rear by 
800 of the Enemies horſe, who were come to this purpoſe a little betore out of Breda, and who 
put their quarters into ſome confuſion 3 but ſuddenly re-ordering themſclves, and oppoling the 
enemy, they beat them back, and with ſome ſlaughter put to flight, They then with all di- 
ligence endeavoured the ſuccour on this fide 3 to facilitate the which, Mansfield ſent tor ſome 
further provitions, and particularly for ſome Artillery trom Antwerp. But the difhculties appeared 
alike here alſo. All this while Count Marrice flack'd not his proceedings againtt the Town on 
the inſide. One battery play'd continually after another, and oft-times they thundred all toge- 
ther. And the enemy falling out of their Trenches were already lodged in the Ditch 3 which 
being very large and deep, Maxrice had formerly cauſed the water to be drained from thence, 


and drawn into lower fituations. Wherefore the betieged found themſelves not only weaken- 
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ed intheir defences, but indanger toloſe them. Nor was it long ere they loſt a Ravelin, againſt 
which Maurice had made a great battery, and accompanied it with a herce affault : yer did the 
defendants make valiant refittance : and Geſan their Commander in chict, dyed in ſo doing, 
But the Town not being able to hold out longer of it ſelf, and no fuccour appearing from &- 
broad, they treated of ſurrendring, which upon good conditions was done about the latter end 
ot Pune. | 

F wa Maxrice being entred into Getradenberg, and made all fitting proviſions for the City, 
he diſtributed his men into the adjacent parts, that he might obſerve the Royaliſts deligns, and 
oppoſe them the beſt he might.This mean while the aboveſaid Recruit which Mansfieldexpected, 
was come from Antwerp. Wherefore deſirous to try whether he could make any acquiſition, 
which might at leaſt in ſome part make amends for fo great a loſs 3 he reſolved to turn upon 
the Fort & Crevecoenr. This Fort is fituated upon the mouth of a River called Demel : which 
taking its riſe in Brabant, and having paſi through the City of Balduke, or the Buſſe, falls abour 
a league from thence into the Marſe. The Country thereabouts was infefted from this Fort, 
and particularly Balduke was thereby indammaged 3 great was the advantage moreover which 
the Enemy received from it, by the further command of the River. Mansfield' advancing with 
his Army, made ſome of his men draw nearer the Fort, intending to poſſeſs himſelf of ſome 
convenient ſeat. Thcſe men had much ado to paſs forward 3 for they found the helds over- 
flown, and the Fort fo well detended on all fides3 as Mansfield deſpairing of ever getting ir, - 
drew quickly off from it again. He then diſpoſed of his Army as he thought beſt. And be- 
cauſe the Enemy did already openly threaten Friezeland, and in particular the City of Gronia- 
ghen, he therefore {ent new men to Verdzgo to ſuſtein the Kings affairs in thoſe parts as well as 
for the preſent they might be. Yerdugo commanded the Kings Forces thereabouts 3 who was 
not wanting in uſing all his accuſtomed diligence, as well in doing what might be for the ſer- 
vice of his party, as alſo in impeding the Enemy from advantaging themſelves. The two 
Counts, Hermano and Frederick, de Berg, did every day ſignalize themſclves more and more 

with him in the Kings ſervice : And Verdugo making uſe of them chiefly, was in continual acti- 
on on one ſide or other. But toſay truth, he was fo inferior in Forces, as the adverſe party 
prevailed for the moſt part in all that was undertaken. But the ſucceſſes on neither fide were 
of ſuch conſequence, as that by making a diſtin& relation of them here, that of the greater 
and more important events ought to be retarded. One of the greateſt and moſt prejudicial 
which happened on the Kings behalf at this time, was the Mutiny of the Zalians and I alvens, 
who were with Count Charles for the ſervice of the League in France. A good number oft the 
Spaniards which were with the Count inthoſe parts had mutinied ( as you have heard ) before. 
And becauſe there was ſome diſcourſe had of giving ſome Pays to the reſi of the Spaniards who 
kept under the obedience of their Commanders, the like reſpe&t not appearing to be had to the 
other Souldiers who had kept in the like obedience 3 therefore the Tralians and Yalloons reſol> 
ved to mutiny, as they cafily did afterwards. They made up a body between them of 1500 
Foot, and 700 Horſes" and poſicihing themſelves unexpectedly of the Village of Pont in Henawlt, 
upon the borders of France, they diligently fortified themſelves there 3 and provided for their 
neceſſities by Excurſions, they reſolved not to return to their former obedience, till they were 
fully ſatisfied for their pay. Count Charles his Forces were ſo leſſened by theſe Mutinics, as 
they could be of no longer ſervice neither tor the atfairs of France, nor yet of Flanders, Thus 
ended this Year, and the next of 1594 began. 

In this interim Archduke Erneftus, brother to the Emperor Radolphas, was come from Ger- 
many to be Governor of Flanders. The King had very much deſired, that a Prince ſo near al- 
lied to him both in blood and affeftion, would take upon him the care of thoſe Countries z and 
the Emperor joyning with the King in the ſame detire, the Archduke was cafily perſwaded to 
pleaſe them both. Parting then from Vjema about the beginning of the Ycar, he came to Flan- 
ders, and was received in Bruſſels with all demonttrations of joy and honor by the obedicnt Pro- 
vinces. Athis arrival he found the affairs of the League in France very much dcclining : Fer 
the King of Navar having at Jait declared himſelt to be a Catholick, and having ſcttled his 
Cauſe well in this point wherein he ſicod in moſt necd, it was not hard for him afterwards to 
advantage it in allotherss Wherefore being received without any expence of blood into Paris, 
by the example of this chick City of the Kingdom, not only the Cities, but the Provinces in 
all other parts {irove who ſhould moſt tollow the King, and more ſubmillively acknowledg his 
Authority. To which, his gracious making uſe of Victory, even to thoſe who had moſt highly 
offended him, ſerved him in good ftead. Growing therefore ſtronger every day both in Cauſe 
Forces, he made daily further progreſs throughout the whole Kingdom. But he endeavourcd 
to doit mott in Picardy, and in the parts thereabouts 3 where the French League was liilt in ſore 
power, and where it was molt tomented trom the Frontiers of Flanders. On the contrary, 
the Archduke the new Governor, and the Spaniſh Minilters of State who were in greateli Au- 
thority under him, judging that the more the League declined, the more it necdcd to be fu- 
Rained 3 reſolved to fend back Count Charles with new Forces into Picardy, who at the Arch- 
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dukes arrival was come ailo to BErefſels. The King of Spains affairs were then in. 2 very low 
condition, tor the reafons which have becn often alleadged. Wherefore to keep from wholly 
neglecting their own peculiar attairs of Flnders, Count Charles could aſſemble no . more than 
Scoo Foot and 12co Horle tor the Occurrences which ſummoncd him again into Fraxce. With 
which Forces ffayiug in Pzcarly; atter he had well ob(crved the Enemies proceeding, he thought 
he might bc able to get La Chapele, which 1s ſeated on the very utmoſt Precins of that Pro- 
vince towards the Ejcniith Frontiers of Henan/t, This place 1s four-ſ{quare, well flanke in all 
the tour Angles, and with other Detences on almoſt all the fides of the Curtainsz it hath like- 
wiſe a good Ditch round abour it, and in all other cirxcumſtanccs it'ts held one of the belt Towns 
in Picardy, Count Charles reſolving to betiege it, {ate down before it 3 and ina few days with 
the wonted winding, of Trenches he care near the Ditch : whcereinto that he mighc the cafilicr 
tall, and tacilitate rhe Aftaults which were to ſuccecd the Battcrics, he drew away the watcr 
thereof to where the ground was lower : He then began to play upon the Town 3 which had 
but a weak Garriſon in it, and was found to be but ill provided ot all things elſe. Yet were 
not they within wanting in preparing to make what defence they could. Count Charles pur 
them preſently to the telt, The Myre which yet remained in the Ditch was very deep; and 
there was no ſuch breach yet made in the Wall, as afforded the Aſſatlants ſuthcient commodity 
to mount thereupon. Wheretore the Count failed the hrſt time in his detign 3 and his men being 
beaten back with the loſs of much blood, and with the death of ſom Captains and other Ot- 
 ticers, he mult prepare more maturcly tor a fccond affault. But they within would not waitit : 
For, fearing leti they thould not be able to maintain it, and that they muſt then be all put to the 
Sword , and the Town be ſackt, they yielded upon good Conditions, and the Garriſon was ſuf- 
tercd to go treely out. h 

This mean while the United Provinces on Flanders fide had diligently made their Forces rca- 
dy, toturn to ſome new important detien. The Royaliſts ftcared Groninghen moſt : wherctore 
the Archduke gave order that Verdugo ſhould be athitied,who preti very much to be fo, and ſhewed 
i what danger the Kings aftairs in thoſe Parts were, The Archduke cauſed likewife requiſite 
provitions to be made in other places where it was moſt needtu]. But this was but weakly ex- 
ecuted every where 3 ſo great was the ſcarcity of monies amongſt the Kings men, ſuch the dif- 
order of the Mutinics which had hapned, and ſuch the daily fear cf new Mutinics. 

Amidit theſe preparations which were made for the continuance of Arms, the Archduke 
would notwithſtanding try whether there could any way be found out for the introducing of 
Peace, He was naturally given to love quict 3 and the King having always ſhewed the ſame in- 
clination, he thought that the King being already weary and difdeccived in the affairs of France, 
and having {o little hopcs to advantage himſelt in thoſe of Flanders by the way of Arms, 
would willingly cmbraceany Agreement, which with ſafety to his and the honor of the Church, 
might reduce the affairs in thoſe Provinces to ſome tranquillity. Two Councellors at Law,the one 
called Ottone Hertio, and the other Ferolimo Comans. were by reaſon of ſome private occurrences 
at this time in the Hague, where the Confederate Provinces had cſiablithed their chiet Councils, 
repreſenting the General Union. The Archduke thought that by their means, without making 
any further noiſe, he might come to ſome Treaty of accord with thoſe Provinces. And think- 
ing, it fit to invite the United Provinces thercunto, he writ them a Letter, the Contents where- 
of wcre, 

That he had left the Emperor his brother, and was parted from Germany with a particular deſire of 
feeing the Peace of F landers reſtored by ſome good accommodation daring the time of his Government. 
That he knew the King would very graciouſly incline thereunto likewiſe, to #he end that the people there 
night once be free from ſo many calamities of War, and might enjoy the fruits which might ſo largely 
be expected from Peace. That the United States would conſider how uncertain the fortune of War was, 
and how dangerous it was to promiſe wnto themſelves ſtill the ſame good ſucceſs therein , by reaſon of 
fome happy ones which they had already had, That it was now time to come to ſome agree- 
ment. That for his part, he offered all ſincerity in the Treaty thereof, and all conſtant application 
towards the effetiing of it. That therefoxe they ſhould reduce their demands to ſo juſt a ſenſe, as that he 
might the more willingly propormd them unto the King, and uſe all means afterwards to have themgranted. 

This was the contents ot his I.ctter 3 in the end whereof the Archduke reterred himſelf to 
what the two aforc-named Counſcllors at Law, ſhould more at large add. In the Archdukes 

Council of State, there were divers opinions concerning the introducing of this Treaty, The 
Counſcllors of the Country who had propoundcd it, did {till tavour itz ſhewing a great defire 
thatall mcans might be uicd, whereby to tree Flanders trom Arms, Alleadging that the King 
himfſclf was of the ſaizc mind 5 and that let the event be what it would, this world f{erve to 
juſtitie the continuation of the War on his part, But the Spaniſh-State Othcers were oppoſite 
hereunto, eſpecially Count Frentes, who was of more Authority than all others next to the 
Archduke, He faid, | | 
That the enemy did very wel! know in what condition the Kings affairs were then in Flanders. That 


doubtleſs they would account this Propoſitton an effec rather of weakneſs than humanity, That Peace 
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2vas then advantagionſly made, when there was ait advantage in War, Wherefore it was vetter to ex- 
pet awhile, till ſuch time as the King might have the better of the buſineſs, as it might be hoped he 
would have z and that then it would be his part to grant Peace, and not to receive it z and that then bis 
grace and goodneſs to ſuch wicked and obſtinate Rebels would appear to be voluntary, and not enforced © 
But how much more arrogant would they become by ſuch an invitation now ? and into what contempt 
would the Kings Authority fall ? 

"The opinion of the Flemiſh Counſellors was notwithſtanding followed. For the Arckduke 
thought good to give them ſatisfaQtion, believing that it would likewiſe be ſatisfactory to the 
whole Country. But it was ſoon ſeen that Fwentes was not deceived : For the Letter being re« 
ceived in Holland with but ſmall reſpe&, and they that brought it but little litired unto, the bu- 
fineſs was ſoon at anend; and the two Counſellors at Law were diſpatched away and anſwer 
was made by the States General to the Archduke , by rather a long Writing than Let- 
tEr, 
The Anſwer extended chiefly into bitter complaints againſt the meanings of the King and Council of 
Spain. Againſt the Officers maintained by the King in Flanders 3 and againſt the Spaniards who had 
warred, and did ſtill wage War in thoſe Provinces ; In the paper all the moſt fatal buſineſſes that had 
hapned were rip'dup 4 and all the blame laid upon thrt Nation. They ſhewed how that all former nego= 
tiations of peate, had always been fraudulent on the behalf of Spain. And finally they concluded, 
That the United Provinces would not liſten to any new Treaties, leſt they might be deceived ; but that 
they were reſolved to maintain their Cauſe till their laſt gaſp that they might preſerve that Liberty 
which they did ſo juſtly enjoy,after being freed from that flavery,wvich amongſt ſo many miſeries they had 
formerly jufferd. 

They therefore did not delay drawing out into the tield. Count William of Naſſaw had been 
before this (as we have ſaid) or the other fide the Rhine with many men 3 and though YVerdugs 
had always ſtoutly oppoſed him, yet moſt commonly IYilzam got (till forme advantages in thoſe 


parts 3 eſpecially in ſecuring thoſe paſſes whereby the Siege which Prince Marrice intended to | 


hy to Groninghen, might be made the more cafie. All things nccefſary tor this purpoſe being 
then prepared , about the end of April Maurice paſt over the Mauſe and the Rhine, and made 
his Rendezvourz at Sz9!, a Town near Deventer in Overiſſel, Here Count William joyned with 
him 3 and Marrice going (ſoon after from thence with abundant provitions of all things which 
concerned the determined Siege, he went towards Groninghen 3 and with his whole Army in- 
camped before that City. Groninghen (as it hath been alrcady faid) lies upon the utmoſt bounds 
of that Conhne which joyns together the Lower and the Upper Germany, there is not in that part 
of the Low-countries, a more noble City than this, either for the number of Inhabitants, for 
the quality of buildings,or for the frequency of Commerce. It torms the body of a Province which 
lies about this City 3 and which takes the name,and almoſt the whole Government from thence, 
It is ſeated low,well provided of a wall and ditch. It hath ſome works within the circuit there 
of after the modern taſhion 3 and the reſt are for the moſt part, of the antient form. It cnjoys 
very large Priviledges. And the Citizens thereof deſirous out of a ſenſe no lefs of Liberty 
than of courage, would themſelves alone defend the City, and would not admit of any other 
Souldicry amongſt them. And though a little before when they were threatned with this Siege, 
they were at laſt perſwaded toreceive in hve foot Colours, which Verdugo had fent them into an 
outward Borough, yet would they not till then receive them into the City. Fobn Balen, the tirſt 
Burgomaſter and chief Magiſtrate had the chief Command there, both in Military and Civil atf- 
fairs. He and allthe reſt did ſhew outwardly a great rcſolution of refiltance 3 but Maxrice did 
'not notwithſtanding , want friends within the Town. And many Hcreticks being minglcd 
amongſt the Catholicks, the former did ſecretly defire a change of Government : and it was 
diſcovered that they would willingly have affifted thercin: nor was it doubted but that ſuch in- 
telligence had cauſed Maurice more willingly undertake this buſineſs. Yet was the Catholick 
and the Kings Party much the greater in Groninghen, who {cnt away expreſs Meſſengers to-Bruſ= 
fels to pray ſuccour from the Archduke 3 wherein they were ſeconded by Verdigo. But Count 
Mzvrice hoping that the Kings men were not able to fend relict, at lealt not ſo ſoon and Count 
William having ſecured all the paſſes better than before, he betook himſclt with greater dili- 
genceto the Siege. Heinfinitely deſired to effect this butincſs, by the which, gaining ſo noble 
a City, and a Province fo opportunely ſcated, he might at the ſame time advantage ſo much 
the general Cauſe of the whole Union, and his own particular glory. He had with him divers 
valiant Commanders, who had accompanied him the year before at the Siege of Getrudenberg 3 
to whom he aſhgncd out the chict Quarters : and Mazrice took up his own quarter where 
the greatcſt difficulty of the Siege lay. He then tell to tortife all quarters 3 and within a few 
days:the fortifications were ſuch, both on the hields fide, ard towards the Town, as thoſe a- 
bout Groninghen, being compared with thoſe which were about Getrudenberg, it was not eafie 
to be judged in which of the two Maxrice had more tignalized himſelf. Inſomuch as not fearing 
any ſuccour which might be brought by the Royaliſts from without, he applyed bimſelf wholly 


to pertect his inward works. He had great fliore of Artillery in his Camp, with which he in- 
tetted 
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felted the City on all tides: making the Trenches the mean while be the more ſpeedily advanced, 
that he might the ſooner come toa formal vattery. The beſieged thewed a ready willingneſs to 
defend themſelves : and the Souldiery which were lodged inthe Suburbs had very well munited 
themſclves, and going whitherſoever occation did mott require, they were a great help unto 
the Townſmen, who had placed a good number of Artilicry upon their walls, and by inceſſant 
{hooting, cndeavourcd to annoy the Enemics Camp, and to hinder their works as much as in 
them lay, They cndcavourcd likewiſe to endamage them by Sallics, whereot they made di- 
vers which proved very bloudy on both tides : but being in a ſhort time come unto the ditch, 
Mawrice torthwith made his Battcrics 3 by which bereaving thoſe within of their defences, he 
con{c<quently brought them into greater firaits. They had planted a Counter-battery upon a 
new Ravclin which they had made, the better to ſhelter one of their gates, and had placed there- 
upon 6 picces ot great Canon 3 Marrice had intorced the tiege molt on that fide which was 
thought to be the weakctt. The beticgers faw how much it imported them to be Maſters of 
the Ravelin 3 and the buticged how much 1t concerned them to detend it : in ſo much as all en- 
deavours being made on both tides to theſe ends, the whole weight of the oppugnation was 
ſoon brought to that only place. The Enemy at the lalt fcll into the Ditch on that tide, and be- 
gan to fill it up, and to advance with their works on both tides, leaving a narrow ſpace in the 
midlt which they called the Gallery, Their chict delign was to undermine the Ravchin, if they 
could not ruine it by their Batteries, wherewith having at Jatt made as they imagined, a ſuffici- 
ent breach, they delaycd coming toan affault no Jonger : but in the doing of it, though they 
ſhewed great rcfolution, they could not get upon the ruines of the Ravelin, becauſe they were 
not ſufficient for them to mount upon 3 but much more becauſe they were very gallantly defen- 
ded, yet did the vigour of thcir rclittance ſeem to cool every day, by reaſon of their ſmall hopes 
of ſuccour. Thoſe who they had {ſent to that purpoſe, had till very much preft the Archduke 
in that behalf. But to boot with the want of monies, and to the prolongation of time which 
the making of new Levics would have rcquircd,the diſorders {till increaſed in their former Soul- 
dicry, who for want of Pay did mutiny upon eatie occaſions as hapned jutt at this time a- 
mongſt a number of Ttlians who were quartered in Brabant. 

Thoſe of Groninghen were the moſt diſhearncd by this new diſorder. Nor were Count Maw- 
rice his Fautors backward in repreſcnting unto the Inhabitants the danger the City was in of be- 
ing ftorm'd, ſackt, and ſuffering ſtill greater calamities. The Magittrate was therefore infor- 
ccd to ſend ſome to diſcover what hopes there might be of getting good Conditions from Mu- 
rice, But thoſe who were more firm tor the King and the Church, being of opinion that it was 
yet too carly to do fo 3 making uſe of this opportunity, they brought thoſe hve Foot-Compa- 
nies into the City which were lodged without, as was before ſaid. This occafioned a great 
tumult amongſt the Citizens 3 every one clothing their private intereſts with appearing zeal unto 
the publick, But the difſention being at laſt appeaſed, they continued in making detence. On 
the other ſide, Mawrice ſccing himſelt deluded, grew more fervent in his oppugning. The 
chief contelt of the ſiege was brought to about the aforcſaid Ravelin. Therefore great was thcir 
advantage which were without : For being Matters of the Ditch, and falling already to work 
upon the Walls they had begun to undermine the Ravelin, to blow itup into the Air, that they 
might the ſooner and with the more ſafety come to the Aﬀault, They would nowithſtanding 
try anew Aſſault,bcfore the Mine was fully finiſhed : And it proved to be ſo herce a one, as thole 
within had much ado to ſuſtain it. But the Mine being at laſt perfected, they preſently went 
to work with it 3 and the effe& was this: The behhegers feigned asit they would give another 
aſſault 3 whcrefore the beſieged flocking to detend the Ravelin, the others on a ſudden retreat- 
ed; and at che ſame time the Mine plaid, which blew up almolt all the men that came to defend 
it : Then the oppugners returning to a new, and true aſſault, they eafily won the Ravelin. 
Great was the danger, but greater the fear that thereby aroſe unto the City. It was ſuſpected 
that the chief Burgomaſtcr did adhere to Mawrice : Taking therefore the conjuncture of time 
when the Magittracy was fulleſt, he ſpake thus, 

Had the King ( mot worthy Citizens ) done his part in preſerving this City under his obedience, as 
well 35 we to our utmoſt have always done ours in maintaining it therein, we ſhould not be ſubjedt to that 
change which now pat al! redemption and of neceſſity we muſt prepare for. The troubles of theſe Conn- 
tries have laſt:d now th:ſe 3o years 3 and when did we in all this time ever forfeit onr fidelity to his 
Majeſty in the leaſt degree ? The Dukg of Alva came to the Government of Flanders with cruel and im- 
pertous defigns, as every one kz1ws 3 and having yoaked Antwerp with a Citadel, he began to do the 

like to Groninghen.IPe then reſijted it as much as we might \ ſhewing that the beſt Citadel for the Kings 
ſervice would be our Hearts. But our intreatis were in vain, as well as our former complaints had been. 
Yet this new Work, ſoon ceaſed, for the troubles would not ſuffer it to be prrrſmed. The City therefore re- 
mained in her former condition : And fince then till now, I muſt ack, again, when didſhe ever vary in her 
allegiance to the King ? How oft have the Enemies paſt and repaſt with great Forces through this ſo jea- 
lous Contine between the two Germanies ? How often have they threatned this City either by underhand 
dealings or openly ? but jtill in vain : ſo _— _ we always been in keeping it, and reſolute in _ 
2 ing 
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ding it, This may be witneſſed by as many as ever governed the Kings Forces in theſe parts : And Ver- 
dugo himſelf, a Spaniard, who hath the chief Command here now, can beſt teſtifie it, I wiſh it had 
been Gods will that bis counſels had been followed a good while ago : The Kings affairs hereabouts would 
not then have been in that drooping condition that they are now, nor would this our City be in the danger 
that ſhe is in at preſent, Tt will not then be wethat have abandoned the King, being enforced thereunto by 
neceſſity z but the King will rather appear to have abandoned us neglecting,as it is well known, his own af- 
fairs here no leſs than ours, Nay, it miſt be ſaid that by bis ſo many diverſions in France, he hath 
been willing totally to forſake Flanders. How great have the loſſes been which by reaſon of this have inſued 
£0 theſe Provinces? But T now come to the Sicge,which is that which my precedent diſcourſe doth point at.F.- 
very one knows to what terms we are brought : And this laſt loſs of our Ravelin hath as much advantaged 
tbe Enemy, as it hath put us into greaterſtraits, T confeſs notwithſtanding we may for a while ſuſtein the 
Siege, if we had any hopes of being freed by the woitted way of ſuccour. But where is there any ap- 
pearance thereof”? Nay, does not all ſigns make for the contrary ? The greateſt ſtrength of the Army is 
imployed in France 3 Flanders is frull of Mutinies ; there is not time to raiſe new men, and mony is yet 
more wanting. Shall we then expe that this ſuccour ſhall fall from the Air ? T ſhall therefore adviſe 
#0 treat as ſoon as we can of a ſurrender. Tt will be ſome ſort of merit to have done that anticipately of 
our own choice, which maſt of neceſſity be done at laſt : And ſo making advantagions Articles, we ſhall 
the better unite our City and the Country which depends upon it, to the States-General of the other Con- 
federate Provinces. IVe ſhall not ( as T have ſaid) have quitted our obedience tothe King ; but it is be 
who will not have us continue longer therein. For what remains, how much is ſuch a change to be de- 
fired ? Tn our ſubjeciion to the States General, we ſhall find Liberty which ſhall be enjoyed by this parti- 
cular Province 3 we ſhall withdraw our ſelves from a Foreign yoke 3 we ſhall be freed of the Taxes which 
are impoſed upon us 3 weſhall fight no longer for the intereſts of others, but for what concerns our ſelves : 


And in fine , all the good, and all the bad will be our own, which in defence of the common liberty we 


ſhall hereafter find. 


This diſcourſe wrought ſo upon the minds even of thoſe that were moſt affeftionate to the 
King, as they knew not how to gainſay it. The no appearance of ſuccour was particularly of 
great force, Nor is it to be believed how much indignation it wrought, not only in Groninghen 
and the parts thercabþuts, but in all other places which were under the Kings obedience, to (ce 
that his own affairs in Flanders were by him almoſt wholly abandoned, to ſultain thoſe of France 
which did daily decline. The chict of the Magiftracy and of the Communalty went therefore 
to Count Marice to agree with him touching the ſurrender of the City : And being very graci- 
ouſly received, the Agrecment was made and theſe were the moſt eſſential Conditions thereof. 

_ That the City of Greninghen, together with the neighbouring Country which makes up that Province, 
ſhould for the future be unde? the obedience of the States-General, repreſenting the Body of the Confederate 
Provinces. That it ſhould oblige it ſelf to the Vnion of this Body, by being a particular member thereof 
for the time to come , and that it ſhould ſubmit it ſelf to thoſe Laws wherein the other Provinces were 
Joyned for the defence of their common Cauſe, That the City of Groninghen and all the aforeſaid 
Country ſhould enjoy their antient priviledges, and all their former immunities. That that City and Pro- 
vince ſhould by the authority of the States- General receive Count William of Naffaw for their Governour; 
and that for the preſent five or fix Foot-Companies ſhould be permitted to come into the City, to prevent all 
occaſion of Tumults which might happen there. That there ſhould be Liberty of Conſcience for matter 

of Religion in that City and Country : but that that which was called the Reformed Religion ſhould be 

exerciſed there publickly, and no other. That the City and Province ſhould concur in contributing ſuch 
taxes as did correſpond with their Abilities, for the maintenance of the Souldiery,and for other neceſſa- 
ry expences concerning the common Cauſe, That it ſhould be free for any man to tranſport himſelf and 
goods into whatſoever place he would, provided it were not in the Enemies country, That the Govern- 
ment of the City ſhould depend as formerly upon the Magiſtracy 3 and that the Magiſtrate ſhould be 
changed according to cuſtom, taking an oath to be true and faithful tothe States General, as the other Ci- 
ties under the Union had done. 

Theſe were the chict Articles of Agreement which were made with thoſe of Graningher. 
And as for the Foreign Souldierswhich were cntred into the City, they were permit- 
ted by Count Maxrice to march forth honourably with their Arms and Baggage, but upon pro- 
miſe not to ſerve the King of Spain for three months ſpace on that fide the Rhine, The City 
was ſurrcndred about the end of Fly; and Count Maurice made his entrance into Groninghen 
afterwards with all military pomp and ſolemnity : And leaving Count William there fer the bct- 
tcr ordering of all things in that City and Province, he within a few days removed his Army 
from thoſe parts, and went himſelf unto the Hague, Where it cannot be expreſſed with what 
applauſe and honour he was received by the States General, tor having ſo much increaſed the 
advantages of the Union on that ſide the Rhine, by an acquiſiticn of ſuch conſequence. 

Whilit affairs went thus in Flanders, the Forces which were on the atorcſaid Fronticrs of 
France were not idle. The Duke Du Mayn was Govcrnor of Bzrgony; the Duke of Guiſe Go- 
vernor of Champania 3 and the Duke d' Aumale Governor of Picardy: all of them being of the 


houſe of Lorain; and upon whoſc perſonages the League did principally depend : ſome diſcord 
was 
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was alrcady faln out in their former Union; and finally the Duke of Gziſe would be kept no 
longer trom moving ſome Treaty of agrcemcnt with the King : tince he had imbraced the Ca- 
tholick Religion, and after his ſo many atchievements which had made him now be almoſt ge- 
ncrally acknowledged tor King of France, Neither was the Duke du Mayn much averſe from 
coming to a Compolition with him. But he cndcavourcd to negotiate with his Sword in hand, 
that he might thereby get the better conditions. Only the Duke 4* Armale, were it cither tha 
he was more firm in his tormer adhering to the League or that he wasa back tricnd to the King 
for ſome private reſpect of his own, was rcſolvcd to come to no accommodation with him 3 
but rather in caſe the League thould wholly ccaſc, to go into Flanders, and put himfclt wholly 
into the King of Spains hands. To this end he tavourcd the Flcmith Forces more than ever jn 
his Government of Picardy. But ſuch partiality was of no great availment : For the Kings rc- 
conciliation with the Apoltolick See, being then mainly ncgotiated in Rome, the League decli- 
ned daily, in ſo much as cvcnalmolt whole Picardy was already come over to the King. To ger 
the full poſſcilion whercot, the King was a little betore cntred into that Province with a potent 
Army, and had laid Sicge to Laon. The City of Laon bcing very firong both by Situation, 
and Manual Fortitication, the Duke du Mayn did much cndeavour the not lofing of it. To 
boot that the Count of Sommariva, du Mayn's eldeft Son,being within the Town, and one that 
defended it z who though he were but very young then, was notwithſtanding of great ex- 
pectation 3 the Father did the more detire to ſee his Son tree together with the Town. To 
this purpoſe di Mayn was gone himſclt to uſe what diligence might be with the Archduke, 
And returning with new and very {irict Orders to Mansfield, that he thould uſe all the means he 
might for the preſervation of the Town, they joyned both their Forces together : which were 
notwithſtanding ſo wcak as they excceded not S000 Foot and 7c Horte, The Rendezvouz 
being made at 1 Fera, which is within four leagues of Lamm, they marched trom thence abour 
the end of Fune, with a rcſolution of relieving the befieged. There was a choice Garriſon 
in Laon, of 1200 foot and zoo horſe : nor were the Inhabitants leſs willing to make defence 
than were the Garriſon. The King had about 12000 choice foot, and 4000 horfe, which were 
the very flower of his Army. And having already taken and fortified his quarters, he was very 
diligent in advancing his Trenches, and other uſual Works. The belicged thewed all manlike 
reſolution to refilt, which they witneſſed by frequent fallies: To the which they were the more 
encouraged by the expectation of relicf ſo near at hand, In the Colleagues Camp, which Kill 
held the exterior Titleof the League, though it were almoſt wholly compoſed of Flemiſh For- 
ces, the Duke du Mayn commanded in chief; the Archduke having thought it tit he ſhould do 
ſo, that he might ſecm to put the greatereſteemand confidence in him : and to keep him from 
falling into any precipitate accommodation, in his Treaties with.the King in France, The Ar- 
my going therefore trom La Fera, came marching in great order to Laon. Betwixt theſe two 
places there lies a great Wood on the lcft hand called Crepy, taking its name from a little Town 
hard by. The Collcagucs Camp coming out of this Wood into the open Champain, drew 
near the Kings Trenches. There lay alſo between the two Camps another leffer Wood, in 
view whcreot the Colleagues lay. Thcir intention was. to poſſeſs themfelves ot that Wood, 
and to advance ſo advantagiouſly on that fide, as that they might the catilyer from thence bring 
ſuccour into the Town. Which delign being by the King diſcovered, he reſolved to oppoſe 
them with all his might. Skirmiſhes grew therefore very hot between them 3 the one endea- 
vouring to enter the Wood, the others to keep them our. The former placing their chictcſt 
hopes of relieving the Town, in making themſelves maſters of the Wood. And the others the 
greateſt ſecurity of their Siege in defending it. But the Skirmiſhes growing contiually hotter, 
one of them turncd almoſt intoa ſet battel. In hazardous advcntures, Barlofte, the Walloon 
Campmaſtcr, was rather raſh than daring, This man advancing with his Regiment into the 
Wood, charged the Kings men ſo home, as he made them withdraw a good way within, not 
without the ſlaughter of many of them. It was not long cre treſh aid came in on the Kings 
part. Wherefore the Walloons were forced to give backz when the Campmaſters, Auguſtin 
Meſſia a Spaniard, and the Marquis of Trevico a Neapolitan appearcd with their Brigadoes in 
their defence, and did vigorouſly ſuſtain the Conflict : which was no leſs vigorouſly ſuſtained 
on the French fide by the Baron of Byrons coming in with new men. Who being inade Mar- 
ſhal of France after the death of the Marthal his Father, ſhewed himſelf to merit the title of his 
Son, much more by valour than blood. The Son was naturally very tierce 3 and herein only it 
was to be wiſhed he had had a little more of his Fathers circumſpe&tion. The advantage grow- 
ing ftill greater on that ſide by Byron's coming in, 4# Mayn came in likewiſe to atlift his 
men, and {o0n after Mansfieldcame in too. And the King himſelt coming in on the other fide, 
the confli& did ſo increaſe, as it was now almolt turned to a ſet battel 3 the Commanders in 
chief of both Armies being preſent at it 3 and if not all, at leati the moſt ſ{clect men of both 
the one and the other Camp. The King had much the better in Horſe 3 but by reafon of the 
thickneſs of the Wood, there could but {mall uſe be made of them. On the contrary, the Co]- 


leagues Camp was much the Superior in toot, if not in numbcr, at lealt in goodnels 3 but nci- 
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ther could they make uſe of that advantage within the Wood, which they might have done in 
the open Field. For the ſame ſtraitneſs and narrowneſs of fituationdid not admit of the torm- 
ing of Squadrons, nor of their orderly moving. The hght was theretore much more contuſed 
than regular. And thus it continued with much ſlaughter on both tides, the victory remaining 
very uncertain, till the night coming on, both ſides were forced to retire unto their quarte1s, 
The King removed afterwards with a great body of men to another quarter where he might 
better keep the Enemy from cntrance into the Wood, But their Camp began already to ſutter 
very much in point of victuals : For the Kings Cavalry ſcouring the Country continually, the 
Colleagues came by their viduals upon hard terms. And jutt at this time as Nzcolas Bajti was 
bringing a good quantity of proviſion with a firong Condutt from Noyon, he was {ct upon by 
the Duke of Longaeville, who with ſuch forces as he had with him, ſoon routed him, and to 
boot with his proviſions, took from him his carriages and draught horſes, They atterwards en- 
deavourcd to get ſome with greater Forces from Ia Fera, To which purpoſe great ttore of vi- 
Quals, Munition, and whatſoever clſe the Colleagues ſtood in need of being provided, a (clect 
pumber cf Spaniards and Italians were ſent from their Camp to bring them the more fſately. 
But this their ſecond endeavour proved no more fortunate than did the tormer.For the King being 
adviſed of his preparation, and that the bulineſs was to be cffected by night, he commanded 
Martha! Biron to impede them. Who having ſecretly ordered an Ambuſcaco in a very oppor- 
tune place, did with ſuch violence, and ſo unexpectedly fer upon the adverſe party, as that be- 
ing overpowred in numbers, they were forced to give ground, and lcaveall their victuals, and 
whatſoever clſc in Birons hands. Yet the Spaniſh and Italian Foot refitted fioutly tor a great 
while, making uſe of their Carriages for their defence, and turning their taces wherefoever the 
aflault was hotteſt, In ſo much as not endeavouring to ſave themſelves by running away, they 
were almoſt all of them flainupon the place. But they died not unrevenged 3 tor they flew a- 
bove 200 of the Kings men, and wounded above as many more. The Colleagues by reaſon of 
theſe two unfortunate events,lolt all hopes of being able to effe& their intendedſnccour:wheretore 
they reſolvcd to raiſe their Camp, and to retreat. They were minded to riſe privatcly by night 3 
but this was not to be done without great difhculty, they having an Army ſo near them, fo much 
ſuperior to theirs, and which particularly did fo tar exceed them in Horſe, by which they mighe 
upon ſuch advantage afſail them on the Reer, and on the Flanks, as they retreated. Mansfiel4 
inclined therefore to retreat privately by night 3 but D# Mayn thought it would refic&t too 
much upon their reputation not to retreat by day light. Betwixt theſe two difterences of opi= 
nions, it was reſolved, that the Camp ſhould move by night 3 and that the Van and Battel be- 
ing advanced in that filent ſeaſon, the Reer ſhould march by day 3 and that the greateſt refiſt- 
ance ſhould be made where the greateſt danger ſhould lie. Thus then was the Army divided: 
The chicf care of the Van, with which the Baggage was to go, and the greateſt part of the 
Artillery was given to Camp-maſicr Barlotte > Mansfield guided the Battclz and Du Mayn 
brought up the Reer : this was notwithſtanding to be turn'd into the Van, it it ſhovld have any 
occation to face about upon the Encmy, who were to fall upon them on that part : and cer- 
tainly it ever the Duke Dx Mayn provided himſelt to be both a gallant Commander, and a 
good Souldier, it was at this time. That he might make the better relittance, he kept with 
him the flower of the Infantry, which were for the molt part Spaniards, the reſt Italians, and 
who divided into well ordered Squadrons of Pikes and Muſquereers, was to ſuſtain the violence 
of the Enemies Horſe, when they ſhould charge hotlyett upon them. The fiying Squadron 
thruſt forward before the reſt, which being uſed to march betore the Army upon occation of 
Fight, came now in the Reer 3 for the Reer, as hath been ſaid, was now to be the Van. This 
Squadron conſiſted of choice and ſ{cle& Captains, Offcers and other Souldiers, and Azegri/tine 
Meſſia, one of the moſt ctteemed Spaniſh Camp-matters that was then in Flanders, had the 
particular charge thereof. The Duke Dz Mays had placed himfclt in the Jaft tiles of Foot of 
that Squadron, which were to be the firft toward the Enemy. Saying, That he would that day 
ſerve as a Souldier under Camp-maſter Mctha : and divers others of the belt of the Army were 
there likewiſe, They were to march almott three leagucs betore they could bring themſelves 
in ſafety into La Fera, The Van riſing thus about midnight, the Battail began to move in its 
due time, and about the break of daythe Reer began alſo to march. 

When the King heard of this Retreat, he delayed not doing what he could to diſturb it. 
Aſſembling the Flower of all his Cavalry, he charged the Encmics Reer on divers tides as they 
came out of the Wood, into which the Leagues Camp tor their better advantage had taken 
their way : And often renewing his aſſaults, endeavourcd to overcome them. Bur ttill in vain : 
For the Squadrons keeping ſtill a ſtedtaſt order, and the Muſquets ſerving the Pikes with ad- 
mirable diſcipline, and the Pikes the Muſquets altcrnately in making the fatteli oppotition, the 
Kings men could not in the leaſt part effect what they detired. Every Encounter was valiantly 
ſuſtained, in particular by the flying Squadron 3 they ever and anon faced about, and received 
- the Charge with their Pikes couched 3 ſo a great a ſhower of Muſquet-ſhot hailing, down con- 
tinually upon them, as they oft repented their being fo far advanced. In all thete conflicts 
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whercſoever the greateſt danger ivas, there was the Duke Du Mayn, withhis Pike ini his hand, 
diſcharging the duty of a private Souldicr much more than of a Commander: And the vigor of 
his mind was the better ſeen by the proportion of his body 3 tor being very tall of ſtature, 
and his limbs very well proportioned, and armed with all ſuch picces as he ought to be upon. ſuch 
an occaſion, he drew not only the cyes, but the praiſc ot all men upon him. The affaultscontinu= 
ed a while on the Kings part 3 but the Colleagues being more molelied than prejudiced thereby, 
and ſtill marching in very great order, at Jalt tree trom all diſturbance their Camp came ſafe to 
La Fera : And the King having compali his end in hindrivg the ſuccour, he preſcatly bereok 
himſelf to tiniſh the taking of Lao, The bcfieged detended themielves gallantly tor many 
days 3 making many bold ſallies, and perſevering with ſingular courage in all other relittance ; 
But the Batteries never ceating trom without, after having ſuttained many affaults, and many 
of the detendants being lain, and having no hopes of turther afliftance, the City was at lati 
delivered upunto the King upon honorable conditions about the end of Fly. | 
'T his mean while the King of Spain's own affairs in Flanders were (till in greater diſorder and 
coutution 3 to boot, with the tormer two mutinics, which have been alrcady mentioned : an 
other had at this time hapned in Brabant ; ſome Foot colours of Italians were quartered in that 
Province, in the Towns of Areſcot, and of Sichem, which Towns were very ncar one another, 
the want of Pay was very great, as you have often heard, by reaſon of the exceiſive charges 
the King was at both in France and Flanders z and it was the greater at this time in Flanders, 
becauſe the people which had mutinicd in St. Pauls and Pont, had but juſt now received ſatis- 
tation of their Pay, which had coli a great ſum of money. The forefaid Italians being there- 
fore moved thereto in part by necd, but certainly much more by the example which they had be- 
fore their eyes, of ſeeing ſo fowl an action in their companions, ſo advantagiouſly recom:pen- 
ced 3 they reſolved by the ſame means to endeavour the ſame ſatisfaction, The practice being 
carried on with wonted ſecrefie from the beginning,it wasſoon after put in execution ;and thoſe 
of Areſcot vying tor diſpatch with thoſe of Sichem, at Jaſt all of them being agreed, they mier 
together in Sicbem, as in the greater place, and which might be the better fortified : and here 
throwing off all obedience, they openly mutined. This licentious entign heing raiſed, many 
other Italians flock'd ſuddenly untoit, and many Souldiers of other Nations mingled alfo with 
them3 their whole number came to between two and three thouſand, The Archduke was high- 
ly diſpleaſcd at this diſorder 3 both in himſelf, and for the conſequences it drew after it: he 
ſaw that one mutiny begot another, nay, that divers were on foot together; that tho they pre- 
tended neceility, it was rather out of corruption 3 and that the King of Spains condition was 
now very lamentable,his own forces proving more prejudicious to him tharrthoſe of his Enemies. 
Wherefore he concluded, that laying aſide all fair proceeding, *twas beſt to try once, it ſuch a 
miſchief could be ſuppreſt by rigour. The Council of War inclined hereunto : But howſo- 
ever, it was thought to be too dangerous a buſineſs, and of too bad example to {ct thoſe Soul- 
dicrs one againli another, who did militate under the ſame Colours : Wherefore they refolved 
to protfer ſome juli ſatisfaction to the mutiners, whereby to reduce them to their former obe- 
dience. The offer was large enough, but they would by no means accept of it 3 for being bc- 
come reſolute both by reaſon of their own numbers, and by the good ſucceſs of their other tel- 
lows in their mutinics, they obſtivately refuſed ever to return to their former Colours, till they 
were tully ſatished for their whole Pay, Theſe contumacious ſpecches were followed by much 
more contumacious actions. Not contented with ſuch uſual contributions, as in ſuch caſcs arc 
impoſed upon the adjacent Countreyz they began to lay heavy taxes upon the Towns round a- 
bout, which were further off And they grew to that infolency, that inraifng their contribu- 
tions, they came once even to within the fight of Bruſſels, where the Archduke and the Court 
was, Burt neither did their audaciouſneſs ſtop here. Fear left open force might be uſed againtt 
them, they began to hold intelligence with Count Marrice : not that they would turn over to 
the adverſe party : ( They never were fo baſe) but that they might have a fate retuge in caſe of | 
neceſhty, if they ſhould be purſued by Arms. The Archdukes anger was much increaſed by 
theſe actions: nor made he any delay. He raiſcd a good body of men out of the Spaniſh mu- 
tiners, who had already received their Pay, and of many others of the {aid Nation 3 and rcfol- 
ved to ſend them againtt the laſt mutincrs. Amongft other Commanders Lewis de Velaſco, a 
Spaniard of great ctiecm was of the aforeſaid opinion, that this ncw mutiny was to be quellcd 
by force. The butineſs was thercfore atligned to him 3 being come with his men , ( to 
whom were joyned certain Wallvon Foot and Horfe) near Sichem, he began to tiraiten the muti- 
ners. His chief end was to take from them thoſe contributions which they gathered trom all 
the adjacent parts. But he could not fo calily compals his intent 3 for the mutiners horſe {cou- 
ring the Countrey where it was moſi neccſlary, ſecured their Paſics, and brought victuals as for- 
merly into Sichem. This Town hes upon the River Demer, and the mutiners, for the better 
ſecuring of that Paſs, had raiſed a good Fort there, and ſheltercd it with a Icfſer. Velaſco goes 
againtt theſe Forts, indcavouring hit to take the weaker, that he might havc the leffer difticul- 
ty in winning the other. But were It that the Spaniard had been too urmaturc in their moving. 
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or that the mutiners made too ſtout a reſiſtance, the Spaniards were forced to retreat, leaving 
above 2co of their men dead bchind them 3 amongtt which divers Captains and Officers, 
* and particularly Pietro Portocarrero, very near akin to Fuentes, Velaſco going then more delibe- 
rately to work about the one and the other of theſe Forts, and beginning to begirt them with 
Trenches and uſual Works, the Mutiners reſolved to abandon them. Yect could not the pco- 
ple that were within them retrcat to Sichem in ſo good order, but that ſome of them were routed 
and many ſlain and wounded, a ES, 

The Forts being loſt, the Mutiners were much leſs ſecure in the Town 3 and their dithculties of 
coming by viduals increafing every day, they were already brought into great firaits, They 
therefore betook themſelves to more fircit intelligence with Count Marrice ; and ſending ſome 
of their men to Bredz where he then was, they at Jaſt obtained of him, that they wight be per- 
mirtcd to come thereabouts under the ſhelter of Breda and Getrudenberg, till they faw what re- 
ſolution the Archduke would take with them. They defired no more than this, nor to more 
than this did Maurice oblige them. They parted thus from Sichem about the midlt ot December, 
and marchcd {till in good order till they came to within the Territorics of Langheſtrat, within 
the Encmics Country, where they were reccived with all ſecurity. Their attairs being brought 
to this paſs, the Archduke, Frentes, and all the reſt. of the Kings Othcers, were ot opinion 
that their former rcfolutions againſt them were to be mitigatcd, to keep them from talling into 
ereater precipices. Therctore it was moved that the fame means of accommodation 
might be uſed with them as was uſed with the others : which was not by them retuſed, 
So with Count Mazrice his permitlion, who ever treated them with much humanity, without 
ever endeavouring in the leaſt manner to tempt them to violate their loyalty z Count Fohn Gai- 
come Belgioſo, a Gentleman of Man, was oft-times by them recieved, who was imploycd to 
this end by the Archduke, The agreement-was, 

That they ſhould go to Tilctr.one, a place which did belong unto the King in Brabant. That they 
ſhon!d heep there with all fitting ſecurity. That ſome Spaniard ſhould be left with them for boſtage, till 
ſuch time as they ſhould be ſatisfied 5 and that when they f:ould have received their Pay, they ſhould re- 
tm unto their former ſervice, 

Franciſco Padiglia was therefore given them for an hoſtage, and ſo they went to Tilemone 
where they ftaid above a year, ſuch difficulty was found in raifting moneys to fatisfe them 3 
there never having been any mutiny wherein there were more Captains, interior Officers, Soul- 
dicrs who received great advantages of Pay, and other old Souldiers, who likewiſe had large 
Pay, than there was in this. This mean while the year ended, with the divulging of a mcnio- 
rable Navigation throughout Exrope, which the Hollanders and Zealanders had that year found 
out, of tinding a nearer cut to the Eaft-Indies by the North. 

They had already wrought themſclves into the Eaſt-Indies by wonted way of the South. 
Though they had not apply'd themſclves to ſo far remote and fo laborious Traflick, cill after the 
Crown of Portzgal was come again into the King of Spains hands. Betore this happened, they 
by their ncar-hand, and commodious navigations, trequenting often the Coalts ot Portzrgal, and 
eſpecially thcir chiet Port of Liſbone, did much to their advantage partake of the Merchandiſes 
which were more peculiar to the Indies.But when the King of Spain ſucceeded to that Crown.and 
torbadeall manner of Trade to the Hollanders and Zealanders with Spain orPortugal,they reſolved 
they would go themſelves into the Eaſt-I:dies by the ſame way of the South, which the Portugals 
had at tirtt ſo happily diſcovercd.and tiill morc happily purſued, This enterprite proved very hard 
unto them at tirltz finding themſelves to ſeek in the immenſity of fo long a voyage, and no lets 
in the knowledge of Winds, Scas and People, which they had never betore practiſed nor fccn, 
The greatck obttacle which they met withal was in the oppotition made unto them by the Por- 
tugeſes 3 whobeing the only men who had formerly failed upon thoſe Seas, and given what 
Laws thev littcd to that Commerce, could not admit of any aſffociates therein , much leſs of 
Encmics, and ſuch Enemies. But the Flemiſh growing the more hardy in the purſuance of their 
enterpriſe, by how much they were withitcod at firſt, have at laft proceeded ſo far therein, as 
(asit is well known to all mcn) the Crown of Spazn could not be more indamaged than it hath 
bcen by them in thoſe parts. Nor could this 1atisfe their hatred to that Crown, or yet their 
own thirtt aftcr gain. Hoping by one goo ſucceſs tor the like happineſs in others, they were 
not long in trying whether they could not by the ſame means work themſclvcs into the Wett-Tn- 
dies, and get tooting there, And trucly therein either their tortune, or theiraudacity, or rather 
their fingular skill in Navigation, hath bcen ſuch, as having at lati tamed and overcome the 
Oczcan. they have landed there, on divers fidcs: have built Forts there 3 eſtabliſhed Garriſons; 
and gotten no Jeſs advantage in thoſe Weltern Tndzes, than they had formerly got in the Eaſtern. 
Nay it may be {aid to be greater, by how much the occation of enjoying it there hath been the 
greater. Out of hopes eſpecially that they may ranſack the Spanith Platc-Fleet which through 
that inumenſe way by Sea, is cvery year brought into Spain. Or at leati that they may ſo an- 
noy them, as the dangerot the paſſage growing every voyage greater, their trouble and ex- 
pence in making them, might likewiſe daily increaſe. Detigns which have in a good part bcen 
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fince effected. For to boot with the great increaſe of expence which the Crown of Spain 
hath becn forced to be at fince, to maintain the Empire of thoſe Scas and Lands their.Fleets 
have been indangered more than once 3 and the nccelity of having them ſafely convoyed, hath 
made the paſſage much morc difficult and expentive than it was bctore : Though it may be ſaid 
on the contrary, that all theſe oppolitions have ſerved to make the greatneſs of Spain appear 
the more, both in maintaining greater Forces and greater expences, where it hath been neccfſa- 
ry to increaſe them and in preſerving the reputation of their .-Arms both by Land and Sea 
where there hath been any occaſion to imploy them. But theſe Navigations of the Hollanders 
and Zealanders on both tides of the Indies, eſpecially in the Wett-Indies have happened tor the 
wolt part, lince their having found out the North-welt paſſage into the Eaſt-Indies 3 to return 
to which, their reſolution was to fail by a nearer cut it they could, and to come to the Oricntal 
rcgions of Catia, China,and the Indies, ſteering their courſe on the right hand, and drawing {till 
nearcr the Polc.In which ſhort Voyage,they thought that at ſome ſceaſonsof the year, they might 
find ſuch acceſs into that almoſt continually frozen Sea, as that they might at laſt get out of it. 
And to this purpoſe they prepared tour ſhips,and turniſhed them with all things neceſſary for ſuch 
an cntcrpriſc, Thcn going out of their own ſcas,and having paſſed through thoſe of Norway) 
and thcn the others of Greenland and Tſeland, which are the utmoſt on the North-fide mett un- 
Cer the Pole, they wheeled about to the right hand and came ſucceſsfully to the Strait which is 
called Nova Zembla, Thcrc began the difficulty of the paſſage, which increafing {till the more 
by how much they advanced further, it proved ſo exceſſive at the laſt, as their trouble to return 
back was incredible. They ſaw the ſca freeze into mountains, the skies hidden in thick clouds, 
and amidſt thoſe horrors, Naturc ſecmed almoſt wholly to fail. Being ſaid by Ice, they were 
forced to break one of their ſhips, and turn it into Cabines and Cottages. Nor were they 
then free from new dangers. They were oft-times ſet upon by great numbers of white Bears,of an 
extraordinary bigneſs and were by other neceilities reduced to ſuch a point, as they oft-times 
deſpaircd of life, or that they ſhould ever be able to return: but atlaſt they did: for the chiefeſt 
dread being over, and the Ice melted, they might (though not without great ſufferings) return 
hotne by the ſame way they came. Thus did they end this Navigation. Of which, and of 0- 
thers, which they have made into the Indies, we have been detirous here to give you this ſhort 
account. For though they may be accounted ſuccefſes, which do in ſome ſort appertain 
unto the Arms, which the United Provinces of Flanders, have by all poſſible means oppoſed a- 
gainft the Crown of Spain 3 yet being ſo diſ-joyned from thoſe which we deſcribe 3 the making 
of them known, and joyning of them by diſtin& relations, to others of this Hiſtory, would - 
doubtleſsrather brecd confuſion than perſpicuity, 

At the expiration of this year the Archduke grew to be very weak in body by reaſon of a lin- 
Sring feaver, wherewith he had been a good while troubled, and whereof he hnally died, not 
being full 42 years od. It was thought that the indiſpoſitionof his body was occafioned by the 
likeof his mind, finding the affairs of Flanders in fo bad condition, and by reaſon of the little 
hopes of their amendment, Nor peradventure was he leſs troubled, for fear leſt the Treaty of 
Marriage between him and the Infanta Tſabella, the King of Spains eldeſt daughter, which had 
been a good while in agitation, might either prove totally vain, or by long delays be too long 
deter'd. The time of his Government was not above one whole year. He was a religious, 
grave Ptince, and ſingularly good 3 and his German candor made him the more acceptable to the 
Flemiſh. For what remains, he was not good at action; nd Warriour 3 made much more for 
Peace, than for the managing of Arms 3 and who coming with very great expeQation into Flan- 
ders, had better ſatisficd that expectation, it he had not come to the teſt thereof in that Govern- 
ment. He declared at his death, that Count Fwentes ſhould ſucceed in his place, till the King 
ſhould take ſome otherrcſolution, Who afterwards ratified his Government, with ſuch nece(- 
ſary Authority as Count Mansfield had divers times formerly exerciſcd it. 
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I: is reſolved in France to declare open Tar againſt Spain. The Duke of Bovillon enters therefore in 
hoſtile manner into the Province of Luxemburg 3 and at the ſame time the united States ſurpriſe the 
Caſtle of Huy, in the Country of Liege. Verdugo is ſent with conſiderable Forces by Count Fuentes, 
chaſe the French from out that Province : wherein he had good ſucceſs 3 as had alſo Monſieur de la 
Motte, in the recovery of the afereſaid Caſtle. From hence Fuentes reſolves to paſs into Picardy. 
Hi deſign touching the recovery of Gambray, and many difficulties in the undertaking yet Fucntes 
Prepares for it. He firſt beſieges Chatelet, and ſuddenly turns from thence, in hopes of winning the 
Town of Han : But being deceived, he returns to his Siege, and quickly ends it, From thence he 
goes to before Norlan. The French come to ſuccour it, A field-fight, wherein Fucntes hath the 
Vietory : He therefore ſiraitens the Town yet more 3 and after a fierce aſſault the oppugners ſtorm it , 
and commit all manner of Hojtility in ſlaughter and ſacking. Immediately be incamps before Cam- 
bray. The deſcription of that City, and the particular ordering of the Siege. Duke Retel enters 
the Town with a ſmall ſuccour , and ſoon after comes in Monſieur de Vich, a valiant and greatly ex- 
perienced Souldier. He makes the Spaniſh Camp reſent bis oppoſition ſoundly , yet Fuentes loſeth net- 
ther hope nor corrage. His ſecret intelligence with the Citizens, who are ill affected to the Marſhal of 
Baligni, as Vſcrper of that Dominion. He jeyns threats to his praciices, and prepares to ſtorm the 
walls by aſſault. But the Citizens prevent bim 3 and falling into tumults, reſolve to deliver up the 
City into Fuentcs his hands. Which they do. The Confederate Provinces move this mean while with 
their Forces , but ſircceed not neither in their Siege before Groll,nor an the ſurpriſe which they attempt 
pon Lira, Archduke Albertus comes to the Government of Flanders, in the name of the King - 


And ſoon after bis arrival Fuentes departs, and goes into Spain. 


E will begin in the year 1595. with the reſolution taken-by the King of 
France to break into open war with the King of Spain. He contidered 
that many Towns in Picardy, were under the felt Forces of Spain. That 
indcavours were {till had ro win more. And that look how much more 
the League did decline in France, ſo much the more was it fomented by 

un} Flanders, his having declarcd himifcltto be a Catholick, and his having ad- 

PU Cl \ vanccd his endeavours ct reconciliation to the Church of Rome, with the 

Pope fo tar, not cauſing them any whit to alter their detign. Wherefore thinking that he was 

already to0 much injurcd, he reſolved not to cndure it any longer. To the which he was the 

1::0re encouraged for that he faw his Authority and power did daily increaſc in France. He therc- 
tore proclaimed War againti the King of Spain and endeavourcd by a bittcr Declaration to in- 
vite all his Subjects to the War. Nor was it long cre another contrary manitciio came trom 

Flanders, wherein the King of Spain indeavourcd to juſtific all that he had done in order to the 

aftairs of France. And ſome other Declarations were added, which were requiſite upon ſuch 

an eccurrency. War being thus declared between the two Kings 3 the greatcti deligns of both 
hides were turncd towards the Fronticrs of France and Flanders, The King of France had ſent 
the Duke of Bxll;on with good Forces a little before into the Country of Lrxemburg, Whercin 
the United States did likewiſe joyn with a certain number. of Horſe and Foot on their bchalte. 
VWherctore Bon having ſoon won the Towns of Frette and Trois, which Jay nearctt the Fron- 
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tiers of France, he marched further into the Country, pillaging and ptcying upon that Province 
in hoſtile manner. At the ſame time the States took likewiſe .the Town of Hay in the Country 
of Liege, that they might advance nearer the Contines of France on that fide, and in the mutu- 
al communication of their detigns, communicate their Forcesalſo the cafilier. The Town of Huy 
lies upon the Maſe, with a Bridg which expedites that paflage, ahd a Caſtle eminently ſeated, 
which commands the Town, The Town belongs to the Biſhoprick-of Liege 3 and till this time 
had always enjoyed Neutrality between the Kings Forces and the adverſe party, as all the ref 
of that Country had likewiſe dope. Erneftus the Elector of Bavaria enjoyed that Biſhoprick, 
together with the Archbiſhoptick of Coley, The invaſion being made, he applicd himſelf to 
the United States for the reſtitution of that Town which was taken, But his cndeavours proving 
vain, he had afterwards recourſe to the Kings forces, to which he promiſed to joyn his alſo;thar 
ſuch a novelty might be the ſooner remedied. The Archduke was no leſs moved upon this occa- 
tion, nor leſs ready on his part toremedy it. And he being dead, Count Fxentes appear'd to 
be of the ſame mind. He therctore (and *twas his firſt action) ſent Monficur de Lz Motte with 
good Forces to recover Huy , which were quickly augmented by thofe which the Elector added 
unto them. La Mitte being come near the Town, began to play upon it, and withina few days 
took it, and reduced the State of Liege. into total ſecurity, He being atterwards ſent for back 
by Count Fzentes to Bruſſels, who intended to imploy him elſewhere 3 Colonel Verdugo was 
{ent by the Count with a great ſtrength of men, to free the Country of Lizxemburg trom the 
excurtions made by the French, and to recover the Towns which By!lion had taken, Verdugo went 
thither, and did fo handle the French, as making them firlt torfake the field, he made them af- 
rerward quit the Country and the Towns which they had taken. - The King of France his For- 
ccs were then chiefly turned upon the Dukedom of Burgony, to take it from the Duke Du May : 
To the defence whereof, as alſo of the County of Burgony, which was likewiſe threatned by 
the King, the Conſtable of Caſtile, Governour of Millain, was come with very gallant Forces 
from Italy. Fuentes had thought to have ſent Verdugo thither alſo with fome aibfiance from 
Flanders. But he dying at that time, it could not be effected. In him the Spaniſh Nation loſt 
one of the molt valiant and beſt experienced Commanders in War,that was then in a] thoſe Pro- 
vinces. Wherein he had ſcrved the King ot Spain little leſs than 40 years. And patling through 
all the degrees of the Militia, he had {till ſhewed himſelt moſt worthy in the laſt; and particu- 
tarly molt in ſuch as required cither greater vigilancy in command, or greater wiſdom in advice. 
He commanded the Kings Forces with great authority a long time on the further tide of the 
Rhine, with much variety of acquititions and loſſes 3 till that the Spaniſh Forces being divert=- 
ed too much in France, the Kings own affairs in Flanders were brought to too bad a 
condition, 

Count Frentes being freed from that diverſion which the enemy had occaſioned in the Coun- 
trics of Liege and Luxemburg, and leaving Colonel Mondragone well furniſhed with Forces there- 
abouts, he applyed himſelf wholly to the Frontiers of Picardy, reſolving to go thither himelf, 
accompanied with a great ſtrength of men, and to advantage the Kings affairs there as much as 
he could. Count Charls Mansfield did formerly command: the Kings Flemiſh Forces which were 
upon that Fronticr, as hath been often ſaid. But he being gon into Germany, to ſerve the Empe- 
rour againſt the Trrk in the Wars of Hungary 3 the Arch-duke, before he died, had ſubſtituted 
the Marquis of Barambone in his place z who was Governour of Artois, which joyns upon Picar- 
dy. Who being cntred into that Province, had overrun it in divers parts, and taken Anker,and 
ſome other Towns, all but of ſmall importance. He afterwards returning into his own Pro- 
vince, had ſcnt Monticur di Rone in his place, of whom and whoſe Military worth, mention hath 
beenoften made already : He was one of the chief of the League of France 3 but reſolving at 
laſt actually to eſtabliſh himſelf in the King of Spains Service, he was received thereunto, and 
had a greavitipend allowed him, and was made Campmalier General of the Army. Where- 
fore the command of thoſe parts being paſt into his hands, he went thither, and made likewiſe 
ſome ſmall acquiſitions. 

The Spring was by this time over; and Count Fuentes did no longer delay to prepare for 
putting his deligns into execution. He deſired above all things to take the City of Cambray 
trom the French 3 and to reduce it, as formerly it was, under the particular Authority of the 
King of Spain. In the revolutions of Flanders, ſoon after the death of Don John, that City was 
fallen into the hands of the Duke of ' Alanſon, as was then ſaid. Alanſon at his death, lett the 
Queen his Mother Heir to thoſe parts which he could pretend to, by ſuch an acquitition 3 and 
ſhe had confirmed the Government of Cambray, and of the Cattle and Territory of Cambreſis 
upon Signor di Baligni, who had the ſame charge whillt Alanſon lived, Nor did Baligni omit 
to make uſc of the preſent conjuntture of times, by becoming as it were abſolute Lord of that 

* City, and all that depended upon the Dominion thereof. He having always wrovght h's advan- 
tage on both ſides during the troubles of France and Flanders 3 had brought that Country into a 
condition as it were of neutrality. Yet upon all occurrences he lean'd much more to the French, 
where his acquitition might cauſe leſs jealouſie, and conſequently receive more protection, — 
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the King of France his affairs bettering every day in that Kingdom, and eſpecially upon that 
Frontier, Baligni had condeſcended to put the City of Cambray under the dire&t dominion of - 
the King, reſerving unto himſelf the uſetul part thereof, together with the Prerogative ot cal- 
ting himfclf-Prince of Cambray. Baligni being thus become Lord of that City, he began to be 
diligent in fortifying it, and muniting it with Bulwarks, Arms, Ammunition and Vidtuals. 
He toreſaw the Tempeſt which was likely to fall upon him trom the King of Spains Forces in 
Flanders, if ever any occaſion thereof ſhould be offered. And doubtleſs as that was the great- 
eſt advantage which Francechad reaped in thoſe parts during the troubles of Franders : ſo could 
not the King of Spain benefit himſelt bettcr upon that Contine, than by reducing Cambray to 
its former condition. In former times the City of Cambray had been as it were a firong Bul- 
wark to the whole Walloons Country againſt the French aſſaults on that fide. And the Em- 
peror Charles the Fifth, the better to ſecure himſelt thereof, had by the Archbiſhops good 
will, who was Lord both Spiritual and Temporal of that City, built a ftrong Caſile there 
which was better furniſhed and fortitied afterwards by Baligni. He kept the two neighbour- 
ing Provinces of Henault and Artois in great ſubjection : grieving them with quartering, in- 
damaging them with inroads, putting them to pay Contributions, and uſing other great vio- 
lences againſt them 3 ſuch as if greater could not have been uſcd by a declared enemy at leaft 
not by a bad neighbour. They therefore greatly deſired to fee that Town return under the 
King of Spains devotion : And had offered all poſſible ailiftance of to Count Frentes, to make 
himthe willinglicr reſolve upon that enterpriſe. But in the mature agitating thereot ia the 
Council of War there was ſome oppoſition tound 3 and there was great ambiguity in Votes, 
Monficur de 12 Motte, General of the Artillery, and a man of long expericnce and known va- 
Jour, was particularly againlt the Enterpriſe. He ſaid, 

That the Kings forces were not as then ftrong enough to be thought proportionavle for ſuch a Siege.That 
the City of Cambray was of a very large circuit, and very well munited with Flanks and Ditches on 
all fides, That the City was fecured by a very ftrong Citadel and that it was to be believed that nez- 
ther the Citadel nor City would want either men, ammunition, or viduals requiſite to make reſiſtance 3 
That on the contrary the Kings Forces being well conſidered, it would clearly appear that they were not 
ſufficient ſo to begirt ſuch a Town as that, as it ought to be, That if it were not well ſurrounded with 
Trenches, it could not be kept from being relieved; and ſay it ſhould be perfedtly incompaſſed ; was it 
20t to be believed that all means poſſible would be uſed by France to force thoſe Trenches? That leſſer Inter= 
eſts gave ray to more urgent neceſſities. That there could be none of greater conſideration for F rance, 
than to keep Spain from making ſo important an acquiſition. That therefore it was neceſſarily to be ſup= 
poſed that the King of France, laying aſide all other" affairs,would bend all his Forces to keep the City of 
of Cambray in Baligni's command, which was as much to ſay, as in his own. That the agreement 

_ between him and Du Mayn was ſtill in hand ; which the King would endeavour the more, that the con- 
cord might be made in ſuch a conunfure of time, Neither would the United Provinces loſe that op= 
portunity , but ſeeing the Spaniſh Arms in Flanders more languiſhing now than ever, they would certain- 
ly apply themſelves to ſome important Siege, which they might as eaſily effe@ as deſign. | 

Theſe were the Obje&tions made by Monfieur de 12 Motte againſt the Enterpriſe. But the 
new Camp-maſter-General, Ronye, was very ſiff for it 3 ſhewing himſelt the more to be a 
Spaniard in his opinion, leſt he might be thought to be too Juke-warm, as being a Frenchman, 
He ſaid, . 

That the Province of Henault and Artois had made large promiſes of aſſiſtance, toward the effe@jng 
of the Enterpriſe, And thrt it was to be hoped all the reſt of the Walloons Country would concur 
thereunto : That therefore the Kings Forces might be ſo increaſed by ſuch and ſo opportune helps, as they 
might be ſufficient to make ſuch a Siege, and manage it as it ought to be, That the City of Cambray 
ſeemed wery much to hate Baligni : and that he was acknowledged by the people thereof rather as a Tyrant 
than a Prince. Wherefore by reaſon of the jealoufies within, he would be the leſs able to withſtand the 
forces without. That it was doubtleſs to be believed the French would not omit doing of any thing which 
might keep the Town from being loſt. But that the King was already, ſo deeply ingaged in Buxgony, 
and was ſo preſt upon on one ſide by the Duke Du Mayn, and on the other by the Conſtable of Caftile, 
as he would hardly free himſelf of that trouble. That the King being held in play ſo far off, there was 
ſmall fear to be had of his Captains that were nearer hand, And what a madneſs would it be thought 
in the Duke Du Mayn, if when be might better bis condition the more, amidjt Arms, he ſhould ſo ſlight- 
ly forzgo them? That if in the mean time the United Provinces ſhould make any oppoſition, they might 
be mct with forces ſufficient to ſuppreſs them. That all men were uſnally ſet upon in their higheſt de- 
figns by hopes and fears. That in this, hope was to have the upper hand, And why ſhould they not 
bope to find a friendof Fortune, fince their Canſe was ſo juſt * For what remained, that the recovery 
of Cambray was of ſo great conſequence, as all the expences the King of Spain had been at in the pre- 
ſent occurrences of France might be thought well imployed, if only thereby Flanders might be again 
poſſejt of ſuch a Bulwark, as this, in that ſo ſuſpicious corner. 

Frentes inclincd to this opinion, being naturally tull of high thoughts, and defirous to in- 


noble his Government by {ome extraordinary fuccels. He theretore acquainted the Provinces 
of 
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of Henault and Artois with this his reſolution, moving them the more to aſſiſt him. He caſt- 
ly drew over likewiſe the Citics of Torney and Lilo, with the Countries which lie more inward 
upon the Yalloons, to be of the ſame mind. Bur the Archbiſhop himſelf ſeemed more dcfirous 
ot this Enterpriſe than al! others. Who alſo offered ſome monies towards the effe&ing of it j 
hoping by the King oft Spains power and protection, to return to his City, and enjoy his for- 
mer Government thereof. : 
Whilſt theſe aids were preparing, and that divers other neceſſaty proviſions were made tb 
the ſame purpoſe, Count Frentes reſolved to enter Picardy, with thoſe men which he had al- 
ready gathered together 3 ſo partcd trom Bruſſels about the beginning of June. Being come 
upon the Frontier, his tixft detign was to get Chatelet, a ſtrong place, and ſo near Cambray, 
that unleſs he could bereave the Enemy of it, it might much hinder the intended enterprile. 
He treated likewiſe at the ſame time withthe Town of Han, to get it into his hands; it being 
a place ſeated advantagiouily likewiſe thereabouts. Monticur di Gomeron was Governor of this 
place, and Monſieur Orveglier, his brother by the mothers tide commanded the Caftle, which 
joy'nd upon the Town on one fide; With both thefe there had been much tampering already, 
and at laſt Gomeron received 1000 foot, part Neopolitans, part Spaniards and Walloons irito the 
Town. He promiſed faithfully to make Orveg/ter do the like in the Caſtle. And for a greater 
gage of his hdelity, he was gone to Bruſſels with two of his younger brethren, and gave him- 
{elt up into Fzentes hands, who therefore cauſed 20000 Crowns be given to him. And Joad- 
ed him with divers other great offers, in caſe that the Town and Catile of Han ſhould remain 
in the King of Spains abſolute poſſefiion. And this Fwentes did the more hope for, tor that 
Gomeron, and Orveglier, had been always partial for the League upon that Frontier. This was 
the condition of Han, when Fxentes began to begirt Chatelet, Which was tortihed in oppoſi- 
tion of the Citadel of Cambray even from the fit time that that Cicadel was built by Charles 
the Fift 3 Chatclet being the nearett Town of France to the Frontiers of Flanders on that fide, 
The form thereof is four ſquare, like that which was deſcribed in the Siege of La Chapelle, but 
it isnot altogether of ſo large a content. At every corner is placed a Royal Bulwark,. the Ditch 
about it part dry, part full of water. And it was ſo well provided with all other things neceſ- 
fary for defence, as it might be feared it would hold out a long time. The greater the acquifi- 
tion was known to be,the greater was Fuentes his defire to compaſs it. He therefore with much 
fervor begirt the Town 3 and advancing with his Trenches, prepared to batter the Wall on 
one ſide witha many great Guns. When on the ſudden news came, that inſtead of his ta- 
king of the Caſtle of Han, the Marſhal Bullion, with the Mcthicurs of Sanſeval, and Humiers, 
all of them Commanders of the French forces in thoſe parts, were entred thereinto 3 and thar 
they prepared to ftorm the Town likewiſe. Fuentes began already to ſuſpect Orvegl:er, the Go- 
vernor of the Caſtle, by reaſon of ſome of his no ſincere proceedings : But then he though 
that the Garriſon which was placed in the Town, would keep from all novelties. And he was 
herein the more confirmed by his having Gomeron the Governor of the Town, and two of his 
brothers as gages, in his hands- Captain Checco di Sangro, a Ncopolitan, and Olmedo a Spa- 
niard commanded the King of Spains Flemiſh Forces in Han, Theſe immediately acquainted 
Fuentes with what danger the Town was in. He made no dclay, but ſuſpending the continu- 
ation of the Siege, and leaving Campmaſier Azguſtine Mefiz with ſo many men only as might 
keep any relict from being brought intothe Town, he went immcdiatcly away with the reſt of 
his Camp towards Han: hoping that when he had ſecured the Town, he might take the Ca- 
ſtle: but it fellout otherwiſe. For the French Commanders not loling any moment of theix 
advantage , as ſoon as they were centred the Caſile, did forthwith furiouſly affault the Town. 
Which fir(t aſſault was no leſs vigorouſly ſultained by the Kings Flemiſh Forces. Burt being aſ- 
ſailed not many hours after with greater violence and more men a ſccond time 3 they were at 
laſt forced to yield, and march out of the Town ; a great ſlaughter being tirſt made 3 and al- 
moſt all their Commanders taken priſoners 3 particularly Sangro and Olmedo. Nor did the 
the French eſcape without loſs of bloud 3 Particularly Hwymiers was there ſlain, who was highs 
ly efleemed of tor his valour by the French. Fwentes hearing this news, returned as ſuddenly 
to his Siege, and apply'd himſelf more hotly thereunto than betore. That he might make a- 
mends for the loſs of one Town by getting another. Advancing therefore fiill torwards with 
his works, hecame ſoon to battery. And having made one very great one, the Spaniards with 
equal ardor fell to the aſſault. But the detences not being ſufhciently taken away, they could 
not ſtorm the Wall : to boot that the befieged plaid their part mantully. Monlicur de 12 Motte 
was in the Camp, who failed not in makivg all diligence, to facilitate a ſecond aſſault by his 
Batteries, he being the General of the Artillery. And they were now ready to fall on more 
fiercely than before, - when an unfortunate accident bctalling them within, did mightily diſcou- 
rage them. For ſome hire lighting among the powder which they had brought to the Wall that 
was play'd upon, as to the place where they were to uſe it molt, blew it almoſt all up, and 
conſequently very much weakened their defence, Wheretore having no hopes of relict, nor. 
waiting tora ſecond aſſault, they came to parly, and delivercd up the town upon honourable 
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conditions to Fxentes, where he refted his Ariny a few days, and at which time he received new 
hopes from Orveglier, of putting the Caſtle of Han into his hands. And Gomerons own mo- 
ther came to the Camp and confirmed the ſame tearing lefi otherwiſe Frentes might proceed 
againſt her ſons. Fuentes being thcn allured by theſe ſecond hopes, marched again with his 
Army to within ſight of Han : but tailing of his cxpeCtation, and thinking himiclt too much 
deluded, he could contain himſelf no longer , but in view of the whole Camp made the 
eldeſt Gomerons head be cut off, and {cnt the other two brothers to be kept at An- 
twerp, 

He returned from thence towards Cambray again, intending to beliege it : but thinking that 
it was not ſufficient that he had taken Chatetet from the French, unleſs he ſhould alſo take Dor- 
tan; he reſolved to encamp before Dorlan, and to bring that Town likewiſe into his power. 
In his march he took the Towns of Clery and Bray, which made hardly any refiſtance 3 and a- 
bout the midſt of Fly began to begirt Dorlan. There is no Town in all Picardy which is nearer 
the oppoſite Contine of Flanders than this3 nay it doth rather intertere than joyn up cn the 
Contines of Artois, Tt is little above an cafic days journcy from Cambray, It isa large Town 
well invironed with a Wall and Ditch : and it is munited on one fide by an indifferent firong 
Caſtle. The Duke of Nevers commandcd over all the King of France his forces upon all thoſe 
Frontiers, being made Governor of Champagne, in liead of the Duke of Gwiſe : who having 
made his peace with the King, had the Government of Province given him in lieu of Cham- 
om Nevers began alrcady to ſuſpect that Fentes intended to beliege Dorlan, and thactore 

e had added a good number of horſe, and choice foot to the Garriſon thereof, before Frentes 
fate down beforc it. The King had conferred the Government of Picardy upon Count Saint 
Parl , after that the Duke 4 Umale had been proclaimed Traitor in Paris by the Kings Com- 
mittion, and had his head (truck off in Efigic. And in Normandy Monſieur de Viliers com- 
manded under the King 3 who was eſtabliſhed as formerly in his Office of Admiral of France, 
in recognition of his being alſo reſolved to adhere unto the King, and for his having drawn 
the City of Roan to the like. To boot with theſe Governors ot Provinces, the Marſhal of 
Bullion, and Monſieur de Sanſeval had a great influence upen the Forces within the ſamc Fren- 
tiers, but the chick command lay in the Duke of Nevers. All theſe Commanders uſed the 
greateſt induſtry they could in gathering together ſuch Forccs as might ft fice to keep Derlan 
from falling into the King of Spains hands. Fuentes was this mean while encamped before the 
Town. And it was argued in the Council of War, whether were the better to begirt it on 
the Towns fide, or on the Caſile : and at lafi it was reſolved that they would bend all their 
forces againſt the Caſtle. - For that being won, they might much more eatily take the Town. 
Amidſt which contrariety of opinions, whiltt Monficur de la Motte in order to his Office was 
viewing where he ſhould httelt diſpoſe of his Battcrics, he was caſually ſhot in the &ye with a 
Muſquet, and ſlain. A great loſs: For Flanders had not a more experienced Commander in 
Arms, nor who had paſſed with greater approbation through all Offices, even from the meaneft 
to the greateſt, The winning of the Calile being then ref{olv'd upon, divers Forts were raiſed 
on that ſide in ſuch places as were moſt requiſite to ſecure their quarters on the outſide, and the 
Works which were to be made within. They fell preſently to make Trenches. On one fide 
which was of greateſt concernment, the Spaniards, Burgonians, and Walloons were ſo fcr- 
vent at their work, as they ſoon fell into the Ditch, Hernando Teglio Portocarera Serjeant-Major 
of a Spaniſh Brigado did in particular merit great praiſe hcrein, To become matters of the 
Ditch more cafily, it was neceflary to take a little Raveclin from the belieged. To this end the - 
Spaniards and the reſt made a furious aſſault upon the Ravclin, which was ſo well ſuſtain- 
ed by the French, as that the ſucceſs was doubttul for ſome hours : But thoſe with- 
out being fill reinforced by new men, they took the Ravelin at the laſt, and lodged in 
It, 

The Town was thus begirt, when Fxentes came to know that the French came to rclicve it, 
| The Admiral Villiers had brought 400 horſe a little betore this, to this purpoſe, out of Nor- 
mandy ; and a great number of Horſe was raiſed to the ſame cnd in the neighbouring Fronticrs 
by Saint Paul, Bullion, and Sanſevalle. The befieged defired only to be {uccour'd by 800, or 
1000 Foot. And though the Duke of Newers was diligent in his cndeavours likewiſe to ſccure 
the Town as ſoon as might be with new men, yet he maturcly judged that it was necdtul to 
aſſemble yet greater Forces together, whercupon the ſuccour might be better grounded. To 
the which he was the rather moved. for that he knew Fzentes had reccived conliderable Re- 
cruits from the Flemiſh and I/alloons. But the French Commanders contiding in the Cavalry 
which they alrcady had, and which contiſicd of prime Gentry, ſent word to Nevers, who was 
at St, Dwintins, that he ſhould nq longer delay cndcavouring the ſuccour and that undoubtcd- 
ly they would cffc&t it with the forces which they had. Going therctore trom Amicns, which is 
thechict City of Picardy, and which is within a ſhort dayes journcy of Dorlan, they moved 
with 1500 Horſe and 1coc Foot, intending to convey the toot into the Town. and that th 


. Horſe ſhould make their way. When they were come within fight of the Spanith Camp, Frentes 
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and the reſt of his Commanders thought that this was rather to make a diſcovery, than to 
fight. But when they ſaw that the cal intention of the French was to endcavour the ſuc= 
cour with thoſe men 3 Fxenter getting on horteback, and in thar potture ſuddenly ſending for 
the reit of the Commanders to Council, thcy reſolved to leave the Trenches well provided, 
and to march and met the Enemy with the rett of the Army. And Faentes torctelling the ccr- 
tainty of the Victory, 

This ( ſaid he) may be termed a French Butado. Do they think to find us aſleep within our 
qrearters ? or that we be not able to ſuſtain that dertble aſſault which they peradventure intend to 
make at once, theſe from withort, and the beſieged from within # T believe they will ſoon find they 
are deceived 53 and that this their deſign partakes much more of fool-bardineſs than of 
Conrage. | 

Then taking all requiſite order for the defence of their Trenches, and particularly for with- 
ſtanding the aflault which the betteged might make, he drew torth the rett of his men into the 
field, obſerving tirtt in what oxder the Enemy marched. They had made three almott equal 
bodies of Horſe : the firſt was led on by Admiral Vl:zzrs3 the ſecond by Monticur Sanſtvalle 3 
and the third by Count Saint Pax), and the Marſhal Bul/z9n. Under the thelter of theſe Horſe 
the Foot marched on the right hand 3 and in ſuch order as they might eafily :disjoyn, and get 
into Dorlan, when the Horſe ſhould have opened them the way. Thus came the French march- 
ing on 3 and Frentes ordered his Camp thus : On the right hand he tormed a Squadron of 
Flanders Train-band Horſe, which in ſeveral Companies might come to 600 Cureliers, and 
who upon this occation were commanded by Count Boſſz. 'He placed the Light-Horſe on the 
left hand under the command of Ambrofio Landriano, who. was Lieutenant-General of the 
Horſe ; the Duke of Paſtrana, who was a little betore returned trom Spain, being not well 
then, He himſelf kept in the mid(t with his wonted Guard of Lances and Carabincs; and 
followed by a great many Perſonages of grcat Port, amongtt which were the Duke d Umale, 
the Campmaſter-General Ronye, the Princes of Stnazand Avelino, the Marquis Barambone, and 
divers others of the belt quality that were inthe Camp. The toot were divided in the molt 
advantagious places 3 and there was thereot particularly one little fizing Squadron of Sp4ni- 
ards, which might be ready to turn whereſocver occahtion thould molt require, Fuentes having 
thus ordered his Army, Villiers advanced, and with great tervency charged the hir{t Squadrons 
of the Light-horſe: Thoſe tirſt Squadrons, which were all Spaniards and Ttaliaus, did not 
ſtand the charge of the French 3 but wheeling about, were difordcred and almoit made to run, 
The ſecond Squadrons did then advance, who were Spaniards led on by Carlo Colonna 3 aud 
hercely ſetting upon the French on the Flank, they came to cloſe tight. The, French Vanguard 
being tltus advanced, Sanſeval made forwards with the Battail 3 againſt him came Landriang 
with the rett of the Light-horſe, which were placed there: And here began a fierce and bloody 
conflict 3 where Villiers, Sanſeval, and the reſt of their Company hghting couragiouſly, the 
Spaniards Light-Horſe were again diſordered. Fwrentes gave the tign then to the Cuiralicrs, 
whocharged ſocloſe and home upon the French Horſe, as they beat them backz and the reit 
ot the Horſe being rallied together and come in to them, they at laſt routed and ditipated them, 
Whercinnotwithttanding the Foot had a great ſhare 3 who advancing, and letting flie with 
their Muſquets on ſundry ſides upon the French, did more tacilicate the ſucceſs in opening and 
breaking their ſquadrons, and in making a bloody ſlaughter: But it prov'd particularly moſt 
bloody againft the Foot; for they being quite abandoned by reaſon of the Rout given unto the 
Horſe, were almoſt all of them cut in pieccs3z with a great detire of revenging the blood 
which the French had drawn of the Spaniards in the aforcſaid aflaults at Han. And tor the fame 
reaſon the like cruclty was uſed againtt the Horſe, after they were routed and defeated. Yet 
the third Squadron of the Rere-guard got almoſi all fate oft : For San Paul and Bullion fecing 
what i}I ſucces the other two had, retreated without further tighting, and did it fo carly as 
they could not be purſucd. Whilſt they were thus butie on this fide, the belieged failed not to * 
{ally out upon the Spaniſh-quarters, endcavouring to overcome them, and then joyn with 
the French that were without : But they met with ſuchrctitiance, as all they could do was in 
vain. And thus Fuentes had the victory on both tides, Few in his Camp were cither hurt or 
ſlain, On the contrary, tew of the Enemies Foot were ſaved, and great ſlaughter was made 
amongſt the Horſe. Many Priſoners were likewiſe taken, and of thoſe, many of the chict 
men : One, and the chicteſt of them all was Admiral Villiers : when contention ariting amongti 
thoſe in whoſe hands he was, and he offering a very great ſum of moncy to fatishe all their 
greedineſs 3 Fohn Contrera, a Spaniard, who was Commuilſſary-General of the Horſe, tuller of 
rage than anger, made him be cruelly put todcath, An action whereat Fzentes was highly dif- 
pleaſed. Another of chiefelt c{teem amongit them that were ſlain, was Monticur de Sanſecral, 
who was Licutenant-General of Picardy 3 of a noble tamily, and of high deſerts jn War. Ma- 
ny others of the prime Nobility of thoſe part were either taken Priſoners, or flain. And F- 
entes, were it cither to boalt his victory or civility, ſent the bodtes of Villiers and Sanſeval to the 
Duke of Neers, that they might be honorably buricd by their triends, according to —m— ic- 
I1tS. 138: & 


_ The Hiſtory of Part Il. 
Fuentes having” gotten this Ficld-victory, returned with more fervency than formerly to be- 

ſiege the Town, and the belieged ſeemed as reſolute in the defence thereot, Count Dinan was 

Governour of the place 3 and he had avery numerous Gariſon in the Town, compoſed almoſt 

altogether of Gentry, who were reſolved rather to dic than yield, Reliltance was made in the 
Ditch , as you have heard 3 and though the Spaniards had won the little Ravelin , yet the French 
did ftill detend themſelves there with Gallerics and ſuch other works. But Fwentes reſolving to 
force the Town as ſoon as poſtibly he could, placed a great Battery almoſt cloſe to the Counter- 
ſcaxp, to thunder furiouſly from thence upon the Walls : He planted likewiſe fome Artillery up- 

on the riſc of a Hill, which from above, thot point blank upon the French, much to their preju- 
dice, and might continuc doing ſo without Eurting the Spaniards , when they ſhould make an 
aſſault. The wall was plaid upon tor many hours 3 and a great part thereof with its platform 
being thrown down, infomuch as the breach was almoti levell'd, thoſe without preſented them- 
{elves to make the aſſault, and thoſe within to receive it, Fwentes ordered the Affault on his 
fide thus. He made three Squadrons,the hrit conlifting of 600 Foot,and the other two of not full 
out ſo many : The ſecond was to (ccond the firſt, and the third the ſecond. The beſieged on 

their behalf likewiſc prepared tomake all manly defence,with military order and reſolution. The 
chicfeft for valour and birth were placed in the hift Files 3 who keeping cloſe together, 'and well 
arm'd, ſeemed likea great high bank covered with iron. And-a ſufficient breach being made, 
thoſe without marched to the aſſault. The firſt Squadron advanced firſt, and with great courage 
endeavoured to get footing upon the wall that was beaten down 3 but it was ſo much better de- 
fendcd than aſſailed, as the ſecond Squadron mult come in toathit the firſt. Then the combar 

began to be very fierce 3 for thoſe within being likewiſe reinforced with freſh ſuccour, they did 

renew their rchſtance with more ardor than betore. In the heat of the conflict, like waves ſuc- 
ccihvely, now theſe, now thoſe were ſcen to give way : Pikes were ſucceeded by ſwords, and 
{words by all manner of other cloſe tight, which not only the defire of defence, but of offence 
might teach upon that occaſion: The ground was all covered with dcad bodies, or ſuch as were 
forely woundedzand thoſe who were unwounded {eemed much more detirous todye than to lives 
Blood ran down every where 3 all was full of horror and death. And the conflict was ſo various 
between hope and fear, as it could not be diſcerned to which fide the fortune of the day would 
turn. Thus did the combat for a while continue : But Fxentes reſolving to try the utmoſt,made 
the third Squadron come in 3 and thoſe within were likewiſe invigored with new aids: info- 
much as it is not to be ſaid how fierce and uncertain the tight was fora while. Yet the aſfailants.be 
already to prevail, by reaſon of two manitelt diſadvantages which the aſſailed ſuffered under 
The one was the great ſlaughter which was made amongtt them from aloof off by the Artille- 
ry that was placed upon the little Riſe, while they tought at nearer diſtance : The other, that 
the place where they fought being very narrow, they could not make way one for another, 
nor keep ſuch order as thcy ought to have done, Not being therefore able any longer to reliſt, 
they were at laſt inforced to yicld: But they {till gave back with their faces towards the Enemy 3 
and with ſo great undauntednefſs, as the moſt of them, at leaſt the better ſort choſe rather to loſe 
their lives than their ſtation. The Caſile being forced, the Victors ſoon cntred the Town 3 and 
the Gates being opened, all the reſt of the Camp came in, who ſtraightways pillaged and plun- 
dred it a!l over in hoſtile manner. Great was the number of thoſe that were ſlain, and'great 
the number of Priſoners. But the Plunder proved not to ſuch a value, as did any ways ſatisfie 
the Souldicrs avarice 3 which was the cauſe, as it was thought, why (the Prey not anſwering 
their hopes )ſome houſes were deſpighttully ſet on hire 3 which firing a great many others. the 
whole Town would quickly have becn conſumed, had not Fwentes come in himſclt in perſon, 
and remedicd the diſorder. Count Dinan, the Governour of the place, whilti he gave proof 
of great valour, dyed in the Afﬀault : And his Brother Monficur de Ronſoy was fo fore wounded, 
as he lived not long after. All the reſt of the better ſort were flain or taken priſoners. Divers 
Captains of the Spaniſh Camp were ſlain, and many interior Officers, together witha great num- 
ber of common Souldiers. In tine, the ſucceſs of this Afault was ſuch, as a more fierce, bloo- 
dy, and longer doubtful fight had not till that time been heard of neither in the Wars of France 
nor Flinders, 

Fuentes having taken Chatelet and Dorlan, and gotten the aforcſaid viory in the field, he had 
the greater deſire to incamp before Cambray 3 and he hoped the more to win it at laſt, He firli 
reſted his Army tor ſome days, and in the mean while ſollicited thoſe aids, which diverſly and 
plentitully was preparing for him in Henaxlt, Artois, and in the other neighbouring Countries, 
and by the Biſhop of Cambray. The aids conſitted in Monies, Souldiers, Victuals, Ammunition, 
Artillery, together with a great number of Pyoners, to ſerve tor the manual work of the Siege. 
But in the Interim, he being willing to gain as much time as he could, partcd from Dorlan; and 
with thoſe men which he had, incamped about the midi of Avgyt betore Cambray. His Camp 
confilted not then of above 7000 Foot, and 1500 Horſe, Wheretore the Duke of Nevers who 
was then in Peronne, reſolved totry whether he could bring any. relict into the Town or no, be- 


fore his Army ſhould be increaſed. He to this purpoſe ſent his eldefi ſon, the Duke of Rexel, 
who 
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who was not then above 15 years old, accompanied with 5co Horſe. By ſending ſuch a pawn 
Nevers detired to afſurc the bchieged the more, that he himſclt would ſoon come to ſuccour them 
 withother Forces. 'the young Dake met with a brisk oppoſition, wherein Carlo Colonna with 
his Cavalry did particularly fignalize himſelf. But the French prevailed, and having loft ſome 
of their men, cntrcd mott of them into the City, Freates his Army did this mean while daily 
increaſe 3 in a ſhort time his Camp conlilicd of 12000 Foot and 3000 Horſe ; he had more- 
ovcrabove 80 picces of Artillery, great abundance of Anumunition and Victuals, and 4000 Pr-- 
oners. Athis tirſt incamping, Fzentes had rather deligned where he would take up his Quar- 
ters about the Town, than taken them up, dividing them the moſt advantagiouſly that the ſeve-. 
ral ſituations would ſuffer him to do. But now abounding in all things that was neceſſary to tor- 
titie them, he applycd himfclt ſuddenly to bring them to intire pertcction. Cambray is ſcatcd 
(as hath ſevera] times bcen ſaid) upon that edg of Fronticr made by the two Provinces of Henazrelt 
and Artois on Flanders tide towards France, oppolite to Picardy, It hath under its command 
abroad, only the little Catile of Cambreſis, with a very narrow precinct of ground 3 bur rhe 
Prerogatives of the City, make good the {mallncſs of the Territories. It cnjoys a free Govern- 
ment, under the ſpiritual and temporal dominion of its Archbiſhop. It is indorwed with very 
large Priviledges 3 tull of noble Churches, whereof the Cathedral is ſuch as hath not its like 
In any of the chict neighbouring Cities. It is ſuthcicntly provided alſo of other Edihces. either 
for uſe or ornament 3 yet are not the Inhabitants anſwerable in numbers to the houſes, Many of 
which being Eccleftatticks, torein Commerce,and Merchandizing do rather languith than abound 
there : Neither doth the Scheld, though it run through the City, afford Commodity tor it 3 for 
that-River takes it head but from a little above that City, and hath therctore there {o fender 2 
Channel, as it is hardly Navigablc in thoſe parts. The City 1s about alcaguein compaſs, and is 
invironed withan ancient Wall, flank'd for the moſt part attcr the ancicnt manner 3 but with 
many Bulwarks alfoafter the modern way of Fortification. It hatha ditch which is very broad 
and deep on the one ſide, whercinto: for a great part the Sche/4 runs but the rett thereof by 
reaſon of the height of its fituation is dry 3 but ſomuch the deeper. On the highett fide, which 
is on the Fatt, ſtands a Citadel, with four royal BuJwarks, having a great halt Moon between 
two of them which are next the fields 3 and divers other defences for the better cuſiody of the 
ditch. The ground deſcending from hence towards the South-tide, and fii]] more and more as 
it inclines towards the Welt, ſtands the Port Nerfe, and then that of St. Seprlchre 3 atterwards 
another called Cantimpre 3 and more towards the South, that of Selle. And laſtly more higher 
towards the Citadel there is another Gate called Malle, Between thele Gates is the compals of 
the City divided. Tt had for the defence thereof about 2500 Foot, and 6co Horſe belides 500 
Foot which were reſerved for the Citadel. Amongſt the Foot ſome Companics of Swiſlers were 
comprchended, and ſome others of the confining Walloons which ferved Balignzi, The reſt ware 
French.all of them well trained up in wars. The City and Citadcl did abound in Victuals, Ammu- 
nition,Artillery,and with whatſocver was requiſite for the maintaining of a long and hard Sicge. 
Now to turn to the adverſe party. Fzentes had taken up his Quarters chicfly over againſt the 
Gatcs, that he might block up the molt frequented avenucs : and that he might the better keep 
out ſuccour. On that tide which lay neareli France, from whence relict was moſt to be fearcd, 
and which was on the South-lide, he raiſed a great Fort near the Village Nzeray, and gave the 
cuſtody thercof to the Prince of Simay, He raiſed another Fort towards the Welt callea Premy, 
taking its name from a near neighbouring Village 3 and gave the charge thercot to Count Bo, 
Colonel of a German Regimcnt, Then turning towards the North,he added another Fort, which 
was called St.0140.the name of a Church not far from itzand he committed the detence thereof to 
the Baron Afi, .On the tourth fide towards the Eaſt did Fentes his felt quarter, by reaſon of 
the near accommodation of the Village Evendunre, and herc he raiſcd the greateſt Fort, toron 
that fide which was the moſt eminent, and wherc'the ditch was dry, he intended to open his 
Trenches and to make his batteries. Theſe were the chict quarters, and the detence was to be 
ſecured by the aboveſaid Forts. From one Fort to another, did ccrtain little Forts, or rather 
Redoubts run, with double Trenches 3 becauſe the inward might ferve to rctrain fallies,and the 
outward to keep out ſuccour. To cach Fort and Redoubt he ailigned ſuch men as were requi- 
ſite, together with all things neceſſary for the well maintaining of them. And the 
Horſe were likewiſe diftributcd in places moſt needful to ſcour the Country ad to be ready to 
difturb relicf. The Sicge being thus ſetled, they began to work their Trenches againlt the 
wall. But as that highctt or moſt eminent place which hath been ſpoken of, was molt con:- 
modious for the opening, of them, ſo was the wall on that tide the City hardelt tc be forced, A 
half Bulwark was thrult out from the Cittadel with a great Orillioune : which with the wel! 
covered fences within.did ſerve for a curtain toa long linc of wall which ran between that Bul- 
wark and the Port 4i Mille, Between that Port and that of Selle, another great Ravelin Rood 
out likewiſe, called L2 Ne, and fo high was the ditch every where thereabuuts, as it appcarcd 
more difficult being dry, than if it had had water in it. But in all othcr parts thcreabouts the 
Earth was ſo ſoft and mycry, and fo troubleſume for the making of Trenches, as Foe vs 
N n | cls 
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Ic{s out of neccffity than choice, reſolved to accoft the City on that Hhighcr and Rceper fide,and 
to ſtorm it there, The works bcing then begun with great tervency, great and {uddcn advance- 
anent was made thercin, through the inceſſant Jabour of ſo many Pyoners 3 though it colt much | 
labour by reaſon of the quality of the Earth, which mot commonly was tOO hard, and ſome- 
times ſtony. They wrought upon two Trenches, the one jult over againlt the wall, whichran 
along from the Port di Malle, towards the Bulwark Robert (fo was the abovcſaid Orilliozme cal- 
Icd) and the other towards the ſame Port di Malle, which the Townſmcn by reaſon of the Sicge 
' had then block'd up with Earth. Fxentes had given the care of all theſe works to the Camp- 
maſter Azgru/tin Meſſia z who with the Spaniards did molt tend that which was the chictclt, and 
which led towards the Bulwark Robert. The Campmalter Barlotta, with his Walloons apply'd 
himſelf to the other which led towards the Port 4; Malle, and great diligence bcing had in the 
making of voth theſe Trenches, they were withina few days brought even to the edge of the 
ditch. This mcan while thoſe within the Town ceaſed not continually to rr.oleſt theſe works both 
nearer hand and at a further diſtance 3 nearer hand by frequent fallics, and ata further diſtance 
by their Canon from off their Walls. So as many actions had, and did daily happen 3 ſomc- 
times between Foot and Foot, ſometimes between Horſe and Horſe and otten betwecn both 
Horſe and Foot. Baligni was one of the Marſhals of France, and his wite was in Cambray. A 
woman ſo highly ſpiritcd as the would not yield unto her husband in ſuſtaining the difficulties of 
the Siege. She her ſclf made the round. She reviewed the Sentinels, encouraged the Souldi- 
crs, took care for what they wanted : and bchaving her {clt valiantly in all other Military exer- 
ciſe, ſhe appeared to be of ſo warlike a ſpirit, as almoſt nothing of womaniſh was ſeen in her. 
The husband and the wite {iriving thus who ſhould moſt encourage their men to rcfiſtance, they 
chdcavourcd to retard the Enemies procecdings as much as they could. But theſe did every day 
advance more and more, and had alrcady begun to fall into the ditch, and to place their batte- 
rics on two lides 3 the one being of 14 great pieces of Canon, againſt that part of the wall to- 
wards which the Campmaſier M:ſia's works tended 3 and the otherof 10 ſuch like Canon, a- 
gainſt the Port di Malle, towards which the Campratier Barlotta did addreſs his works, Nine 
pieces were placed in a Battery apart againſt the Bulwark Robert. And above 3o others here and 
there 3 to play where it was moli bchovetul, and ſo much the better impede the Petence. They 
fought this mcan while in the Ditch 3 and the dryer the Ditch was, the greater was the Con- 
telt, But thoſe within ſeeing themſelves daily to be more and more ſiraitned , Bligni began 
to be afraid, and to preſs very much for ſpeedy ſuccour 3 which was no leſs dctired by the 
French. 

The King of France had juſt now reconciled himſelf to the Apoſtolick See : and as Pope Cle- 
ment the cighth could not have (ſhown more zeal in cndeavouring the preſervation of that King- 
dom in the unity of the Church, nor more wiſdom in guiding that butineſs throughout 3 ſo did 
not the King omit doing any thing which might make the rcverence and honouy moſt appear, 
which hedefired upon ſuch an occaſion to render to the Holy See. His affairs in France were 
hereby mightily advantaged 3 and no reliques of the League now remaining, it was daily ex- 
peed when the agreement already begun between the King and Duke Du Mayn ſhould be per- 
tected. The King was therctfore much grieved, that amiditſo much telicity, he muti be in dan- 
gcr to loſe Cambray, unleſs it were ſpeedily relieved 3 Wherctore he reſolved to go thither in 
perſon with powerful Forccs 3 but not being then in poſture to do it fo ſuddenly, he reſolved to 
ſend one of theprime Captains of France thither for the preſent, very ſpeedily, by whoſe: au- 
thority and valour the Siege might in the interim be the better ſuſtained. To this purpoſe he 
choſe Monticur de Vich, who was eſteemed the beſt ofall France, particularly for what conccrn'd 
a Siege. DuVichvilited the Duke of Nevers tirſt at St, Quintin: and taking from thence 5co 
choice.Dragoons, he marched about the midft of September upon the coming, of night, towards 
the Encmies Trenches 3 and winding about” on the left hand towards the gatcs Cantimper and 
Selle, hecame before them, intending to enter by one of them into Cambray. As he advanced 
the Spaniſh Scouts gave the alarm. 

And Landriano advanced ſuddenly with ſome Troops of Horſe,and 3co Foot to obviatc him. 
Landriano knew not by which of the two gates Dz Vich intended to cnter 3 wheretore placing 
himſelt between them both, he hoping to keep him from entring at cither of them. Du Vich 
faincd as it he would cnter by the gate of Selle, and drew Landriano with all his Dragoons light 
on foot, that their ſorrowtul Horſcs might ſerve for prey to Landriano's Souldicrs, who already 
followed him, and fo to cntcrtain them the longer, hecarne to the City without the loſs of one 
man. He was welcomed thither with great applauſe, and ſoon confirmed the opinion, both of 
the King that had ſent him, and of the others that received him. He ſuddenly reviewed the 
Line, and endeavoured divers ways to advantage it on that fide where the Enemics Trenches, 
and the Batteries which they were preparing, did moſt threaten it. He firlt raiſcd a great half 
moon between the Bulwark Robert, and the gate Malle; thinking that that Curtain was not 
{uthcicntly Flank'd. Upon the Rawpire, between the Gate Malle and the other Gate Selle he 
raiſed a great Plattorm, the more to annoy the Enemies works 3 and he turnithcd it with good 
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ſtore of Artillery: He diſpoſed of many other pieces by way of Countcrbattery to the fourteen 
which were placed without, to play upon the Curtain between the Bulwark Robert, and the 
Gate Malle. He placcd ſome likewiſe againſt the nine which were to play upon the Bulwark 
Robert in a Battery apart: He raiſcd divers other advantagious works in the Ditchz and from 
the tirlt day that he centred into Cambray, thoſe within the Town were ſo encouraged, as they 
ceaſed not afterwards to make continual Sallies, It was now towards the end of September 3 and 
the Artillery on the outſide were ſo prepared for Battery, as they were ready to fall to execu- 
tion 3 whcn Du Vich prevented thcm with his from within, and began to ſhowre down a hor- 
rible tempeſt upon the Encmy. Theſe continued to play a whole day and a halt unceſſantly, and 
had ſuch effect, as they diſmounted nine pieces of Canon of the Spaniards Camp.,and flew many 
Canoneers, and many other Souldiers. Thoſe within the Town, by their accommodation of 
working within the dry Ditch, had undermined the nine pieces which were to play upon the 
Bulwark Robert, ſo to blow them up, and cauſe ſome impediment to the Enemy. And though 
the effect was not altogether anſwerable to the defign3 yet did the Mine fo much indamage them, 
as four of thoſe Canons were buricd in the ground, and the reft were made unuſeful for the 
preſent, and for a good while after. 

This ſo lively and ſo well weighed reſiſtance, cauſed'great confulion in the Spaniſh Camp. 
Some of the Commanders propounded to Frentes, that the Aﬀault might be removed from 
the higher to the lower tide, Nor were there thoſe wanting, who ſeeing further into the dif- 
ficulties of ftorming ſo large a Town, and which was ſo well detended,: adviſed to raiſe the ſo 
cloſe tiege, and to beleaguer it at a further diltance by the way of Forts. Theſe thought it im- 
potſible but that the cold and rainy weather would come in before the Siege ſhould be ended, and 
that likewiſe the King of France would appear in ſuccour of the City with great Forces 3 in 
either of which caſes they mult of neceſſity do that with ſhame, which they might now do out 
of choice, with leaving at lcaſt ſuch Forts as might keep thoſe of Cambray from making ſuch 
excurtions as they formerly were wont, to the great annoyance of all the parts thereabouts, As 
for altering the place of aſſault, Fxentes did no ways incline thereunto : For he conſidered that 
that would be to begin the Siege anew 3 that peradventure the difhculties would not prove 
leſs elſewhere 3 and that the mean whileall the labour which they had imployed in making 
Trenches and raiſing Forts would be loſt. But he was much more againſt raiſing the Siege: 
How could he excuſe ſuch an ac to the King of Spain, to the Walloon Provinces in Flanders, 
and to his own Honor ? Nor yet could he approve of a Siege at a further dittance by the way of 
Forts: For if the Duke of Alanſon had formerly freed Cambray from thoſe that the Duke of 
Parma had planted about it, certainly the King of France might much more eafily do the like 
now to theſe, Wherefore no ways yielding to the difficulty of the undertaking, he reſolved 
to continue the Siege in the ſame place. The Commanders in chiet, in all governments, uſe 
always to keep ſomewhat to themſelves of ſecret and of weight. And thus did Fwentes at this 
time. One of the chiefeſt motives which made him fall upon that Siege, was the ſecret intel- 
lIigence which chiefly by the Archbiſhops mcans he held in Cambray : He had received much 
encouragement from his Complices within the City, for his incamping before it, and for his 
continuing the Siege, which had been ſo well begun. Hoping thereforce no leſs in theſe ſecret 
machinations of intelligence, than inhis other openly put in execution, he appear'd more firm 
than cver in his former reſolution. And he did this the rather by reaſon of his new recruit of 
Forces, of which a ſtrength of 700 choice Horſe was very conliderable, which the Mutiniers of 
Tillemone prepared to ſend to ſerve him in that enterpriſe, but upon certain conditions where- 
by thoſe Mutinicrs wcre more aſcertained of their pay, They returned then again to work 
upon their Battcries 3 the two Campmaſters M:fi2 and Barlotta being very diligent therein. A 
great Rampier of Earth was raiſed to ſhelter M:ſia's greater Battery from Du Vich's new Plat- 
form and ſome pieces of Artillery were placed upon a-Riſe without towards the Gate Selle, 
which did command that Platform z which Pieccs did not only ſerve to weaken that defence, 
but alſo to clear all that Wall which ran between the Gate Selle, and the Flank Na, as alfo to 
beat down the houſes within the City. Anothcr way to ifſue out was alſoopened in the Ditch 
over againſt the Bulwark Robert, that they might have more Avenues, and come the eafilier to 
the Affault which was intended to be made on that fide. To theſe divers other Works were 
addcd to haſten the buſineſs as much as might bc and all parts where fuccour was moſt appre- 
hendcd, were chiefly re-inforced with Souldiers. | 

This was the condition of the Siege in the beginning of Ofober : When Fwentes thought he 
might now come to Battery, and then fall ſuddenly to aſſault. All the Batteries began to thun- 
der tempeſiuouſly on the Enemies Wall, at day-break 3 which they did with ſuch uniformity, 
as they ſeemcd not to be ſeveral, but onc ſole Battery. Barlotta's ten pieces plaid againſt the Gate 
Malle; Meſſiz's tourtecn againſt the Wall which ran from thence to the Bulwark Robert ; and 
Meſiiz's other nine againſt the Orillioun of the ſame Bulwark 3 to diſcover, and take away that 
Detence, which might morc hinder the Aſſault which was intended to be made in that place, 
than any othcr. Nor did the rcli of the Artillery which were placed cl{cwhere ceaſe playing p 
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the ſame time, | eſpecially thoſe that were on that highcr part without, from whencc the houſes. 
of the City. were beaten down. Alike was the Tempett which plaid from the battcr'd Walls 
upon the Batterics. So as by ſo great and horrible a Thunder, the Ficlds ſhook without, and 
the City within : The uſe of Eyes was loſt, and almoſt the uſe of Ears: Smoak clouded the 
Day 3 and the horror was the greater, for that it was obſcured by Horror, Whillt the great 
Batterics plaid thus from one part, the Spaniſh Camp was in Arms in all other parts ; Fuentes 
being, very carctul that at the ſame time the outward Line of the Siege thould be wcll guarded 
to which purpoſe he had athgned particular ſtations and Forces to the Duke d' Vmale, to the 
Campmatter-General Ronye, to the Prince of Avelino, and to divcrs other Commandcrs. And 
tothe end. that when ſufficient breach ſhould be made by the Batterics, the Afſault ſhould im- 
mediatcly cnſuc on Meſſia's and on Barletta's tide 3 Fuentes gave likewiſe ſuch Ordcrs as wcre 
moſt requitite for them both: He gave Mcfſa eſpecial charge, that when the Afault ſhould be 
given, he ſhould by all micans hinder the Town from being plunder'd, and from ſuffering any 
other kind of diſorder. The Batteries continued the ſpace ot c1ght hours 3 and had made ſuch 
ruine, zs the Spaniards began to prepare tor the Afault : when it appeared, that the machina- 
tions within the City had wrought more upon the Citizens minds, than thoſe without where- 
by the City Walls were ſo cruelly batter'd. Thoſe who were for Fnentes, and c{pccially the 
Eccletiafticks who depended upon the Archbiſhop, taking this occation, had ſundry ways cn- 
dcavourcd to incite the People againſt Baligny, and againſt the French : And juſt at this time 
Baligny and his Wite were bccome more odious than betore, by having coyncd a great quantity 
of Braſs-money, which went at the rate of Silver; giving out, that when the Sicge ſhould be 
over, Every one ſhould be ſatisticd with their true value: but this was not believed. Baligny, 
whiltt the Battcrics were a playing, had aſſembled a great number of Armed Citizens together 
in the largcſt Piazza. that they might be ready to fuccour the Wall which was plaid upon, 
When the aforcſaid Fircbrands diſpcriing thcmſclves boldly here and there amidlit thoſe Citi- 
zcns, with a load yoice ſaid, k 

Shall we through obſtinacy rather ſuſtain the intereſts of a baſe Tyrant, than our own concernments 2 
Nay, not of one only Tyrant, but of two ? the IWife having by her ations done more to merit that name, 
than her Husband,  IWere not the paſt inventions ſufficient to get monies, but that tbis of equalling Braſs 
to Silver ſhould be added? That defence is there now to keep our wealth from being devoured by the 
one or the other of theſe whirlpools £ Where is the ancient ſplendor of our Cambray ? where her glory a= 
midit ſo many negotiations both of Peace and War, and of all other kinds which have hapned in the 
greateſt occurrences of Chriſtendom ? The Duke of Alanſon brought firſt into theſe miſeries 3 and now 
we are enforced to endure them more than ever by the King of France his Arms, Cambray js full of 
French Garriſons, our houſes full of their Rapines and Violences 3 and in all other kinds, in all other 
places, the City groans under this ſo heavy yoke. It is now therefore time to throw it off© And what 
better occaſion can we have to doit, than to ſtir now whilſt the French Souldiers are imployed, and to 
call in th: Spaniards ? So the throwing open of the Gates ſhall be onr work it ſhall be our work, to re- 
flore to the Archbiſhop to his dominions : and it ſhall be we who will make ſo great and ſo Catholick, a 
King enjoy his former Priviledges on theſe Frontiers. But this reſolution muſt be afed, before it be con= 
ſulted upon. The Guns thunder from without againſt our Walls : Aſſaults will quickly follow; and 
we in Canibray ſhall haveour houſes plunder'd, and our ſelves ſlaughtered, according to the freſh and 
fatal example of Doxlan. And finally, when our City ſhall be ſtorm'd, we ſhall loſe all our rights, 
and in lieu thereof receive whatſoever either the reaſon of War, or the will of the Conquerors ſhall pleaſe 
to impoſe upon Ws. 

Theſc Citizens being by ſuch incitements moved to new and greater anger, and their num- 
ber {till increafing, a great Tumult ſuddenly aroſe. From tumults they came {oon to inſurrection, 
and from. infurrection,to reſolution of letting in Fwentes,and of withdrawing thcmſclves from Ba- 
ligny's yoke. To thoſe Citizens, which were 3oco in number, did 300 Walloon Horſe joyn.which 
{crved under Baligny 3 and 2co Switzers,, who were in another neighbouring Piazza, were 
what by thicats, and what by intreatics drawn to be of the ſame mind : Whercby the Citizens 
were the more encouraged 3 who made no longer delay, but chuſing out ſome of the beſt of. 
them, acquainted Fwentes with the Citics reſolution, and intreated him that he would give 
over ſhooting, Baligny, together with his Wite, Dw Vich, and the other French Commanders 

vcrc this mean while very much troubled at this unexpcaed noveltyz and knowing, that to 
uſctorce would be but in vain, they thought it better to uſe intreaties. Baligny and Du Vich 
went theretore to the Piazza, and ltrove by divers ways to appeaſe the Tumult 3 and Baligny's 
Wite appeared there likewiſe, with great ftore of Money, ſccking by that mieans to mitigate the 
Citizens anger 3 but ſhe did thereby the more cxaſperate them: 3 tor they thereby ſaw that it was 
rathcr avarice thanneed which had made Braſs be turned to the valuc of Silver. The Citizens 
did therefore utterly refuſe to treat with Bulignyz and continuing the Treaty which they 
had already begun with Fyentes, it was ſoon concluded : The ſubltance whereof 


Was, 
That 
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Thatthe Archiiſhop ſhould return to his former Government 5 and ſhould be as forincrly, nnder the 
particul.zy prote&zon of the King of Spain. 

But the {o jealous conliderations of that Contine, and the like jealoutics touching the 
vernment of that City, did not long after make thoſe that governcd under the King extended 
thcir authority almoſt as much to the Civil as to the Military Governmcut, This 4Agrcement 
bcing made, Fuentes fent M-fia with ſuch numbers of mien as was thought fit, into the City : 
and he hiniſelt centred ſoon after, with rcfolution tofall attcrwards upon the Citadel with all 
ardency. But Baljgny and Du Vich, togcther with the other Commanders, thinking that they 
were not able to detend it, for it was not ſo well fortified towards the City as it ought to have 
beeg, treatcd of furrendring. Which inſucd upon all the moſt honorable Conditions which 
could be detired, Frentes rcccived the young Duke of Retel as alſo all the rcit of the Frenc!: Come 
mandcrs, with all poſſible honour. But Baligny's Witc, ( who was woman of a high and do- 
minecring ſpirit) not being able to digeli ſuch a fall, and to return to her tormer condition. 
fell fo very ſick tor ſorrow, as at the intiant of the turrcnder {hc ended her Principality and life 
rogether, Thus did Fwrentes happily end the Sicge, to the uncxpretible joy of the obce | 
dicnt Provinces, and particularly of the Walloons , who had athiticd the enterpriſe with ſo 
great Forces, and were now with ſo much advantage to cnjoy the truits thercot. 

Whiltt they were thus butic on the Fronticrs of Fr.nce, with fo grcatly conſiderable ſacceſs, 
the United Provinces ſuffered not their Forces to lie idle in Flanders, Freentes being, cntred at 
the time as we have told you intoFrance,.Count Maxricedelaycd not to march with a great lirength 
into the Field, and inthe beginning, of 7zly turn'd upon Groll in the County of Zutfen. This 
was almoſt the only place of any conſcquence, which as then remained under the King of Sp42in's 
Forces in the parts beyond the Rhine : And therctore the United Provinces delired to make 
themſclves maticrs thereof, and to have all thoſe Countrics at their tree will and diſpoſal. 
Groll is but a little Town; but firong both by fituation and handy-work, and placed in a very 
important Paſs. Marmrice had not above Scco Foot and 2c00 Horſe 3 with which he fate down 
before theTown and began to begirt it,hoping to win it betoreMandragone could come to fuccour 
itz who, as we told you before, was lcft in thoſe parts with good Forces, attcr Verdzgo's 
death, tocounterpoiſe whatſoever of evil which might be cndcavourcd there by the United 
Provinces tothe Kings prejudice. But Marrice was ſoon deceived : For Mandragone who had a 
watchful eye toall dangers, provided quickly for this. To boot with his former body of men, 
he gathercd as many more togcther as the Kings near Garriſons could turniſh him withall 3 ſo as 
he was almoſt as ſfixongas Mazrice, And paſling ſuddenly over the Mauſe and Rhine, he march- 
ed towards Groll; re{olving either to rclicve the place, or to tight the Encmy. DAZzzrzce, tho 
in his primeof youth, began even then to ſhew that he liſtned morc to wary than to hazardous 
Counſels. To the which inclination, as was then ſeen, and aftcrwards in the continuance of 
his military Command, he was not {o much drawn by his own proper addiction, as by the cx- 
preſs orders of the Confederate Provinces, which have always madc it their maxim, to ha- 
zard their Forces as little as may be to the uncertain event of Battels. Therefore ſhunning 
the Combat he roſe from betore Groll 3 and retreating towards Zutfen, tarrycd there to obſerve 
Mandragone's ways. There was ſome conformity in the ends of thefe two. For as Mandra- 
gone had determined to keep Maurice from making any acquifition : So Mazrice reſolved to cn- 
tertain Mandragone with ſuch jcaloufies, as he ſhould not be able co go trom thoſe parts, and 
conſequently not to joyn with Fxentes, This was particularly agreed of likewiſe between the 
King of France and the United Statcs. For the King hoped that Fwxentes his Forces alone, 
would not be able to cffe& what you have alrcady hcard, and particularly not that wherein 
Cambray was concerncd 3 though it proved otherwiſe. Maxrice bcing retreated from Grell, 
and Mandragone having provided well for that place, he tarricd not far from the Rhine, over a- 
gainſt Reinberg, the better likewiſe to {ccure that places and that paſſage, and to be victualled 
from thence with more ſafery. Maurice drew attcrwards towards the Kings Camp, cach party 
cndeavouring to hinder the others delign. 

Between the two Armies ranthe River Lippa, which falls into the Rhine not far from IYec- 
ſel ; and over which River they had often occafion to paſs and repaſs to get Forage, Therc 
happened therefore divers Skirmithcs between the two Carr ps, which tor many days were but 
very flight, without any conſiderable event. But there happencd one in the beginning, of Sep- 
tember, which was very notable, and wherein much blood was ſpent. The Kings Camp fut- 
tered much more for want of Forage than did the other 3 wheretore they were to tetch it trom 
tar, and with grcat convoys. Maxrice thought theretore to light with ſuch advantage upon 
the Enemy, upon this occaſion, as they ſhould not by any means be able toeſcape his hands 3 to 
this purpoſe he made Philip of Naſſaw, General of the Horſc, tolis in ambuſh with 5c9 horſe, 
and gave him ſuch othcr orders as were rcquitite tor the cftccting his delign, Woods are very 
frequent in theſe parts: and Plains as trequent between them. Mandr.gone's vigulancy was 


ſuch as he got notice of this Ambuſcado.” Wherctere willing to dclude one fraud with anc- - 
thcr. 
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ther, he firſt reinforced the Forrages convoy, and then placed divers Troops of Horſe in a wood, 
giving them ſuch turther orders as were requiſite upon ſuch an occurrency. Fohn di Cordova 
commanded the Horſe of his Army, an ancient Commander, and whoſe valour was well known: 
and this Cordova was preſent at the prepared action. He had with him Count Henry de Berg, 
Ferolomo Carafa, Marquis of Montenegro, Paulo Emilio Martiningo, and their Troops, together 
with his own, and ſome others without their Captains. In fo much as theſe Horſe were not on- 
ly equal, but rather more in number than thoſe of Count Philip. The Forragers appearing 
where the Enemies were placed, they were {ct upon on divers ſides, nor was their Convoy 
through reinforced, ſufficient to defend them. Wherefore many of them either ran away, or 
were taken, or flain. Then came Count Henry out of the Wood 3 ,and many of the Enenucs 
Horſe ifſucd likewiſe out of another Wood. In fo much as the Action falling out there, and 
coming trom ſecret ambuſhes to an open held, a fierce and bloudy Fight began, the Enemy at the 
firſt had the better over the Kings men 3 Count Henry and his aſſociates being worlted, but being 
ſuddenly back'd bythe reſt,his men rallied & returned couragiouſly to the conflict. And the Enemy 
being again reinforced by their whole Horſe, the ſucceſs was for a while doubtful. Count Philip 
in particular fought egregiouſly on their fide, when being mortally wounded, he drop'd off his 
Horſeback 3 which did ſo much diſcourage the reſt, as beginning preſently to give back, they 
were ſoon diſordered, and at laſt quite routed. To boot with Count Philip who was taken Pri- 
foner, and who ſoon after died, his Brother Count Erneſtus, and another Erneſtus Count of 
Solme, and who was their kinſman, were taken Priſoners, and Solme died likewiſe of his wounds. 
Divers other Captains and perſons of quality were likewiſe taken, There were above 3co 
ſlain, many of which were drowned as they paſſed over the Lippz. Of the Kings men there was 
not abvuve 60 ſlain: but Caraffa, Martiningo, and Caracchiolo were all three ſorely wounded. After 
this, the two Camps made no further attempts : but remaining in the ſame quarters till the end 
of Ofober, Maurice tixſt went from thence, to lead his men to their winter quarter. And Man- 
dragone did the like 3 going himſelt to his wonted Government of the Citadel of Antwerp. 
Where not long after he dicd, being 92 years old 3 but ſo luſty, as in the late mentioned oc- 
currency, he was able both to undergo the greateſt weight of Command, and indure the great- 
ct troubles alſo of the field. He ſpent about 50 years in Flanders; and very few Actions of 
conſequence happened there in his time, where he was not preſent either in execution or com- 
mand, and wherein hedid not merit great praiſe for ſomething done by him. He was rigid in 
Diſcipline 3 and yet ſo beloved of all Nations, as each of them defired him for their Comman- 
der and all of them ſtrove who ſhould moſt reverence him, as their Father. 

A little before Count Marrice and Mandragone left the held, the Confederate Provinces at- 
tempted a ſurpriſal in Brabant 3 which it it had ſuccecded, had much advantaged their atfairs in 
that Province. And it fell out thus, Charls Harawger was Govern or of Breda, by whoſe mcans 
the place had been ſo happily ſurpriſed. He had likewiſe lately gotten the Caſtle of Hy in the 
Countay of Liege, by Stratagem: though Monſieur de 1a Motte did ſoon recover it, 2s you then 
heard. Being therefore encouraged by theſe paſt ſurpriſals, Harawger reſolved to try whether 
he could have the like ſucceſs upon Lira in Brabant, and joyn ſo important an acquiſition to the 
other two not long before effected, of Breda and Getrudenberg. Lira lies almolt in the midway 
between Antwerp, Malines, and Lovain 3 it isa good Town ftrong]y ſituated, and of great con- 
ſideration, being concentred between ſo principal Places. Alonſo di Luna was Governor thereof, 
who was a Spaniard, and had but a ſmall Garriſon there of the ſame Nation. Harawger there- 
fore making uſe of the preſent conjuncure, and ſuddenly gathering together about a thouſand 
Foot, and an hundred Horſe, which he had out of Breda, and other neighbouring Garrifons 3 
he marched unexpectedly, and came with great ſilence, and in the quieteſt hours of night to the 
_ ditchof Lira, and to the place which he had intended for the ſurpriſal. One of the Gatcs to- 
wards Malines, had a certain Ravelin , which was begun for its defcnce, but which was not hi- 
niſhed. Thither did Harawger addreſs himſelf, and paſſing over the ditch, which was not vcry 
deep, he cafily ſcaled the Ravelin, and as eaſily did chaſe away ſome few Souldicrs who had the 
guard thereof then forcing the Gate about the break of day, wherein he met but with little 
withſtanding, he cameunto the Market place, where the Governor tor a little while oppoſcd 
him but being at laſt forced to give back, retired to the Gate which looks towards Antwerp, 
and endeavoured by allways poſlible to fortihe himſelf there: he ſent with all ſpeed at the ſame 
time to acquaint Antwerp and Malines with what had happened, and to crave aid from them, h«- 
ping that he might defend that Gate, till relief might come. Neither of theſe Citics are above 
three leagues ditiant from Lira : nor was he deceived in his opinion tor Gaſpero Mandragone iflu- 
ing immediately with 200 Spaniſh Foot out of the Citadel oft Antwerp, whereot he was Go- 
vernor in the others place 3 and 2000 Inhabitants of the City being with extraordinary dili- 
gence armed and put together by the Magiſtrate thereof, he marched ſpecdily with all theſe to- 
wards Lira: 600 armed Townſmen were alſo ſent with like diligence from Malznes ; and both 
theſe Forces miceting by the way, they end&ayoured to get to Lira as ſoon as they could. 
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The Town was this mean while plundered by the Enemy 3 and giving themſelves over to joy 
in the victory, before thcy had fully accompliſh'd it, they forgot themſelves in pillage, and in 
all other kind of diffolutencſs. So as when Harawger went to poſſeſs himfelt of the atorefaid 
Gate, he tound not Souldicrs with him ſufficient to do it 3 and the weaker his Forces were, he 
met with the ſtronger reliitance. -But ere long news came to thoſe of the Gate, that the ſuccor 
was coming : and {on after they were afſured tor more certain, that they were near at hand. 
The defendants thercat incouraged, held the Enemy play till ſuch time as their Companions 
might be expected : who when they came, the face of affairs ſoon altered, Lima and Mandra- 
gone advanced with the Spaniſh Souldicrs of Lira, and with thoſe of the Cittadel of Antwerp, 
and bcing tollowed by the rctt who came in to the relict, they centred the Town, they put the E- 
nemy to flight, and flew many of them, and many of thoſe who were not lain were taken pri- 
ſoners, and many were kitled in the ditch ſeeking to fave themſelves that way. Thus within a 
few hours was a place of ſuch cofſcquence lott and recovered. Count Fxentes hearing of this no- 
velty ſent the Prince of Avelino with 4000 Foot, 500 Horſe, to fuccour the Town it he could; 
and. in caſe he could not, to begin to begirt it, till Fzentes himſelt ſhould follow him with great- 
er Forces. The mutinecrs of Tilemon had likewiſe readily ſent away 100co of their Souldiers to 
relieve Lirz, But thcle and Avelino*'s men hearing by the way, kow that the ſurpriſal had not 
fucccedcd, they all returned back: 

Frentes this mean while had ſetld the affairs of Cambray, and leaving Campmaſter Meſſz 
there for Governor, he came himiclt to Brzſſels, where he was reccived with much honour, tor 
{o much good that had bccn done by the Kings Forces, in the time of his Government, which 
was juſt then to end 3 for the King had rcſolved to ſend the Cardinal Arch-duke Alberts into 
Flanders, to-ſuccced in the place ot his deceaſed Brother Erneſtus : and the fiying news thercot 
was ſoon confirmed by more certain intelligence, that the Cardinal was already parted from 
Spain , and was come by Sca to Italy. From thence he made his journy by land, and leaving 
Savoy was come into the Country of Luxemburg, he ftaid ſome days in Namrres, to tarry for the 
Souldiers which he brought with him, that they might accompany him to Br»ſſe/;. He 
brought with him two Spaniſh brigadoes, under the Campmaſters Emanzel 2c Vega, 
and Fohn Teſſeds, An Italian brigado, under the Campmaſter Alfonſo 4"Avalos , and al- 
ſo certain Neopolitan foot, and ſome Troops of Horſe 3 and he moreover brought with him a 
million and a half of Crowns. But by reaſon of the Winter, and ſo many other ſufferings.the 
Souldicry was ſo much leſſencd, as in Namures it was thought neceſſary to make a general rctor- 
mation, and to recruit the old Bands with theſe new men. Duke Erneſtus of Bavaria, EleQor 
of Crllen, and the Biſhopof Liege, came to vitit the Cardinal whilſt he was yet in the Province 
of Luxemburg, and would accompany him to Namwres, and from thence to Bruſſels. Fuentes 
came likewiſe to him at Namures, with all the flower of the Nobility, which were then with 
him at Bruſſels. But the Duke of Paſtrana- being come a little before into Burgony,as Geneial of 
the Horſe, with ſevcral Troops, for the better ſafety of the Cardinals perſon, dicd ſuddenly 
when he was come to the Town of Luxembrirg, At the Cardinals departure, the King was con- 
tcntcd to reſtore Philip IVilliam, eldelt fon to the Prince of Orange that was lain, to his intire li- 
berty, and to lct him return to Flanders, and cnjoy his eſtate, and ſuch a place of honour in the 
Cardinals Court as was due unto his quality. He had been kept in Spain almoſt thirty years ; 
but in ſucha ſort, as though a Priſoncr, he enjoy'd much of liberty. Thus accompanied, the 
Cardinal entrcd into Bruſſels about the midit of February in the year 1596. and it isnot to be - 
{aid how great the concourſe was trom all parts, to celebrate his arrival, and how magnifticent- 
ly he was received into that City with Arches, Statucs, Inſcriptions, and all other extraordinary 
Pomp. Fwentes tarricd here ſome days to inform the Cardinal fully with all neceflary Inſtructi- 
ons for that Government, And then taking his leave, went back the ſame way into Izaly, and 
ſo to Spain z whither the King ſent tor him, afſuring him that he would ſhortly give him new 
and honourable Imployments, : 
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The Kinz of France beſiegeth la Fera 3 i receives a ſmall ſuccour , and the Cardinal Archduke thinks to 
g0 thither with his whole Army. But afterwards reſolves to make a diverſion, and unexpedtedly in- 
camps before Calls. The ſituation and importancy of that place, The Sea-port being won, the Car- 
dinal takes the Suburbs; and ſoon after the Town is ſurrendred to him, Means are uſed to put the 
Caſtle likewiſe into bis hands : But the King «f France ſending ſuccour, the Spaniards aſſault it and 
take it by ſtorm. The Cardinal turns ſuddenly apon the Town of Axdes, and begirts it round, The 
King of France ſtorms at the former loſs, and at the dangerof receiving a ſecond. Tet will be not 
riſe from before La Fera, to go and relieve Ardes. So as almoſt at the ſametime he loſeth the 
one Toryn and gets the other. He then draws near the Enemies Camp with all bis Forces, and endea- 
worurs to draw him out to Battle, Which the Cardinal avoids : and having provided well for the Towns 
which he had newly taken, he retreats with the rift of his Armyinto Artois. From thence he paſſeth 
into Flanders 3 and ſeeming firſt as if he would make ſome other ſicges, ſits down before Hulſt, The 
deſcription of that place 3 the Country about it and the whole ſiege, with the inſuing ſurrender there- 
of. This mean while the Marquis of Barambone is rozted and taken by the Marſhal of Biroun apon 
the Frontiers of Picardy. And ſoon after Barambonc's Brother ths Count Varras, is put to flight and 
flain in Brabant by Cont Maurice. 


W722 T the Cardinal Archdukes arrival in Bruſſels, all mens eyes were turned up- 
Aa on the Fronticrs of France and Flanders. It being the generally conceived 
A opinion that, the greatcſi heat, and chietelt ſcat of War between the two 
Kings would be there. The King of France, not long before the Cardinals 
arrival, was in Picardy. He had hoped to eſtabliſh himſclt at one and the 
; ſame time in Bargony, and to rclicve Camvray : not thinking that either Ba- 

WIGRDIZES lign's misfortune would be fo great, or yet Fuentes his happineſs, as to 
cnd that Siege ſo ſoon. Touching the affairs of Burgony, the kirg had had all geed ſucceſs in 
thoſe parts 3 for Intereſt at laſt prevailing over Arms, the Duke dz Main had made his peace 
with him, quitting the Governmicnt of Bzrgony, and taking in lieu thereot that of the Iſle of 
France, together withdivcrsother conditions wherewith he was fully ſatished. Wherefore the 
Conſtable of Caſtile returning to Milmm, Burgony rewaincd eaſed of Arms, and the King began 
already to have intire obedience therein. T he greater advantages he got on that ſide, the more 
was he diſplcaſed with thoſe which Fzentes had obtained in Picardy 3 but he was chiefly trou- 
bled that Cambray ſhould be tallen again into the King of Spains hands, The King of France had 
not any great” Forces as then, yet they were ſuch as he thought he might befiege La Fera, and 
ſoon take it, La Fera is ſtrongly ſcatcd 3 for being almoſt wholly envirconcd with Mariſhes, there 
is no acceſs unto it but by two narrow avcnucs. It fiands a geod way within Picardy 3 where- 
tore the Duke of Parmahad choſcn it, as onc of the belt places that were in that Province, and 
whercby the King of Spazns atiairs in thoſe parts might receive the molt advantage, There are 
two avcnues whereby acceſs ray chictly be had unto the Townz of both which the King did 
quickly poſle(s hin{clt; and having block'd thcni up with geed Forts, he tell to dividing out 
his quarters. Alvarus Oſorio, a Spaniard, and a greatly cltear.cd Souldicr commanded in chict 
within the Town 3 he had with him a choice Gariſcn, ard had ft flicicnt 2n muniticn tor | war; 


but 
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but was ſo very much firaitncd in vidtuals, that unleſs he ſhould receive good ſtore thereof all 
the ſooner, it was impoſlible for him long to ſuſtain the Siege. The King was not ignorant of 
this 3 whercforc quitting all thought of aſſault he reſolved to firaitcn it only by Siege : hoping 
that by keeping them thus from ſuccour on all ſides, and eſpecially from victuals, he ſhould ſoon 
be Mater of it. 

This was the condition of La Fera, when the Cardinal Archduke came to Pruſſels. Wherefore 
the firſt thing that was taken into contideration by his Council of War was, Whether they were 
fo relieve La Fera with all their Forces, or endeavour to neccfſitate the King to raiſe the Siege 
. by ſome important divcrſion. There were {o many and ſo cfhcacious reaſons which made againſt 
the ſuccour as they were not to be anſwered : It was conſidered, 

That La Fera being ſituated ſo far within Picardy, it was as it were invironed with St, Quintain, 

Han, Guiſe, and Pcroune, and ſome other Torens alſo, which were all of them in the Enemies poſſeſſi- 
on, and were all very well gariſoncd and munited. That therefore if the Spaniſh Army would approach 
La Fera, it muſt of neceſſity leave divers of theſe Towns upon its back, that if ſo, the Enemy might at 
their pleaſure ſcour the Country, cut off the ways, binder viduals, and eſpecially diſturb forage, That 
La Fera was almoſt unacceſſible on all ſides by reaſon of the Mariſhes. That the beſt Avenues were 
well guarded with Forts by the King of France. That the Siege was ſtill more ſtraitned by 
bim on all fides, and that new men came in daily unto his Camp, which would abound 15 uſual- 
ly it did, eſpecially with choice Cavalry. What hopes could they then have either of coming near La Fera 3 
or by doing ſo, of introducing relief ? unleſs they would at the ſame time aſſault the Enemy in his oron 
quarters. But what hope of good ſucceſs could they have herein ? the King was intrenched ready to fight, 
or not to fight, according as ſhould make for his moſt advantrge. That if he thought bis Forces were ſuch, 
as he might buckle with the Spaniards in the field, no reaſon either of War, or yet of State would per- 
mit that the Spaniards ſhould hazard themſelves upon the uncertain event of a battle. That if the K ing 
ſhould be routed, he might eafily gather new forces 3 but put the caſe the contrary ſhould happen, what 
difficulties would the Cardinal Arch-Duke meet withal, and what expences would he be at, in making 
new Levies of Spaniards, Ttalians, and of other Foreiners, of which the chief body of the Kings 
forees in Flanders is uſually framed ? And ſay ſuch a loſs ſhould enſue, what new acquiſitions would 
the Confederate Provinces hope to make ? 

Theſe reaſons bore with them ſo much weight to plead againſt the aboveſaid ſuccour, as the 
votes were already for propoling ſome divertion, which might torce the King to riſe from before 
La Fera: when news was brought that by George Baſtie's means that Town was victualled ſuf- 
ticiently for at leaſt two months, not long before this Baſty was returned into Flanders 3 with 
leave for ſome ſhort while from the Emperor, who had long before imployed him in the wars of 
Hrngary againſt the Turks : he had won very great experience in War, by his having ſpent ſo 
much time in the Warof Flanders, and by reaſonof the ſo many noble employments,wherein he 
had ſerved the Duke of Parma in particular : in whoſe laſt expeditions in France, Baſti had almoft 
always commanded the Armies Horſe : in which ſort of ſervice, there was no man held more 
able at that time thanhe, nor who knew better what bclong'd thereunto neither in point of 
command, nor execution. He had received orders from the Cardinal, that he ſhould endeavour 
to relieve La Fera with ſome victuals, from the neareſt Frontiers of Flanders : to which pur- 
poſe 800 choice Horſe were in readineſs upon the ſame Frontiers, which were to take each of 
them a ſack of Corn behind them, and to cauſe them to be brought by ſmall boats into La Fera, 
This deſign required great ſecrelie;. wherefore Baſti having very ſecretly acquainted Oſorio, Go- 
vernor of the Town thercwithal, and ſuddenly aſſembled the 800 Horſe together, upon ſome 
other pretence, came with ſuch ſpeed ſo near the Town, as he might eafily effect the ſuccor. The 
Agrcement madc between him and Oſorio was, that Baſtiſhould come at a certain prefixt time to 
a part where the Mariſh was moſt watry, and that Oſorio ſhould ſend all the Boats he could ger 
toreceive the Corn, and to bring it tothe Town. And juſt ſoit tell out, to Baſtze's unſpeakable 
Praiſe and honour 3 he having been continually on Horſ-back for little leſs than Forty hours, and 
having known ſo well to choolc his time, to deceive his own men firſt, and then the Enemy 
much better : and how to return without the loſs of ſo muchas one man 3 nay more, having de- 
feated ſome of the Encmics Horſe which would have oppoſed him as he returned, 

This ſmall ſuccour gave ſome hopes that a greater might enſue 3 but the former oppoſitions 
ſtill ariſing, and it being known that the King did (till more and more fortitie his quarters and 
that his Forces grew {iill greater: the Cardinal began to incline to the making of fomie impor- 
tant diverſion, and hereupont hey gave their opinions in the Council of War, Some were tor 
beſieging Peronne, others St. Qrintain, and others other Towns thereabouts, The Camp-ma- 
ſter General Ronye, was very well acquainted with every corner, and every paſs of the Pro- 
vince, by reaſonof his being ſo long thereabours in the time of the Leagne: he was more averſe 
to the ſuccour than any other, and adviſed more to the diverfion, and willing to ſpeak his 
mind clearly therein to the Cardinal; but with ſuch fecretie as fo jealous an affair re- 
quired : He took an occaſion to ſpeak thus unto him in his Chamber, when but ſome few were 


with him. 
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It is now agitated (moſt excellent Prince) whether it be better to ſuccomr La Fera by all our Forces, 
&r to endeavour ſuch a diverſion, as the King of France may be thereby more damnijied, than be ſhall 
be advantaged, thongh he doth not raiſe his Siege : enough hath been already ſaid xouching the difficulties 
of the Siege > which truly are ſo great, as there is no hopes of overcoming them : Let La Fera then be 
lift, provided that in licu thererf we get another Town which may recompence the loſs thereof with ad- 
vantage. Imujt confeſs the keeping of La Fera, and other Torvns in Picardy, was of ſome concernment 
during the League, and Civil Wars of France 3 but new that there is no ſign of Leagzee left, nor of 
Ciril Commotions, and that La Fera is ſurrounded with ſo many Towns towards the Frontiers of 
Flanders, what conſiderable advantage will it be to the King if be do chance to get it ? Nay how great 
will bis trouble and expence be to keep it ? Let the King continue then at that Sirge, and let us betakg 
our ſelves to a diverſion ; but, as Thave already ſaid, Ict it then be ſuch a one, as 19e acquiſition which 
ſhall thereby be made may much exceed the loſs which may be apprehended by the other. T ſhall nat pro- 
pourd Peronne, St. Quintain , nar any of thoſe other Towns wherewith 1a Fera is ſurrounded, 
to your Highneſs , every one of which may be thought equal, or rather inferior #0 this 3 I ſhall ad- 
viſe you to anotber, of ſo much greater concernment, as it may of it ſelf alone, weigh againſt all thoſe 
put together. T mean Callis, Callis, a Sea Port z the Key to t92 Engliſh Channel, from whence 
paſſage may be had in a few hours into that Iſland, and in a few more into Holland and Zealand, 
Callis, where ſzccour may ſo coxmedionſly be received by Sea from Spain, and which cert ainly will 
be the ſharpeſt Thorn at the preſent in the ſides of France, which fears nothing leſs thereabouty than to 
fee Calis beſieged. The Commander there is a very weak man, the Garriſon at the preſent is as weak, 
and you fhall find all other proviſions for defence of equal weakneſs. This is the ativerſion which I 
propgend 1 in enterpriſes of this nature, in the firſt place great ſecreſie is requiſite in the reſolving there= 
upon z and th:n ſpeed in pattiag it in execution. Tour Highneſs muſt therefore poſſeſs your ſelf of all 
the Avenues aboxnt Calls, before the Enemy get any inkling of it 3; otherwiſe ſuccours will be ſoon 
ſent thither both by Sea and Land, and ſo the undertaking will be defeated before it ve began , when on 
the contrary, if the Avenues be ſpeedily ſecured, either my Military experience deceives me, or our Arms 
and your Enſigns ſhall in a few days be ſeen to enter there, 

The Cardinal (eemed to be mightily pleaſed with the propounded diverhion, -and which was 
fully approved of by the rctt that were with him, who were the chief Commanders of the 
Flanders Forces, They then fcll to treat of putting it into exccution, and the Cardinal choſe 
| Ronye to be guider thereof, who was the firti adviſer : but for the better concealing it, they 

gave out, that they were reſolved to relieve La Fera, or attempt ſon.e diverſion thereabouts, 
To this purpoſe Yalentiennes was choſen for their Rendezvouz 3 one of the neareſt Cities upon 
that Frontier : and aiter having made great ſtore of victuals be brought thither, the Army be- 
gan to march, which was one of the moſt flouriſhing ones that had of a long time been ſeen 
in Flanders, It confiited of 5cco Spaniards, 15co Italians, 10cO Burgontans, I1CCO Iriſh, 
25Co Germans, and 60co Iallons, all theſe were very choice Foot 3 and to theſe were added 
35co Horſe, the Train-bands of Flanders being numbered thereinto, which did ſerve upon 
that occafion. The Cardinal was in Valentzennes about the beginning of April, and had with 
him the greateſt part of his Ariny, and ordered divers marches the more to confound the King 
of France, and to keep his true dclign unknown to him. From hence he ſent Ranye with 
great celerity and ſecreftie towards Callis, with the Camp-maſters Lewis di Velaſco, Alonſo di 
Mendoſa, la Barlotta, and the Count Bucquoy ; The two hiſt Spaniards with their Brigadoes, 
and the other two Wallcons with their Brigadoes alſo: and theſe Foot were accompanied by 
400 Horſe, Callis lies upon the very brink of the Channc] which divides France from England 3 
and in that very peint of Land where the two Kingdoms arc neareſt one another, This was 
the lalt place ftxem whence the Engliſh were driven, after they had fo Jong poſſctt Normardy, to- 
gether with ſo many other Provinces of France: and as the. rc-purchale thereof made by the 
French, was thought a great concerment 3 ſo did they cver after tiudiouſly erdcavour to keep 
it. But the Kingdom falling into Civil diſcord, Ca!lis was no happier than wae the other 
Towns, which bang all of them almoſt im private mens hands, for their own cnds, could not 
be ſo wcll kept as the {ervice of the Kingdom and Crown required. Callis was rot theretorc 
now ſo well provided of Flanks, Platforms, and other Warlike provitions tor its detcnce, as was 
neceflary. It is no Townoi any great Circuit, nor much inhabited 3 but it is of good Commerce 
by rcaſonof its ttuations : 1t hath a Suburbs but meanly fortined, which looks towards the 
Sea anda Callle of tour Bulwarks which command the Haven, On the Land fide it is forti- 
tied tore or lefs, according, as the ſeveral fitnations will allow of, Frem: the fide where the 
Town lies, a great bank ot Sand thruſts it felt out into the Sea, and then bends back again 
towards the Land 3 which being rcduccd to a better form by Art, niakes the Haven, which is 
one of the belt that is upon that Channel. Upon the utmolt point of the bank ſtands an an- 
cient Tower, called the Riſe-bank, which commands the mouth of the Haven and uſually 
this Towcr 1s very carctully kept. More within Land, and about a quarter of a league from 
*Caliis, there is a Paſs or Avenue of great con{cquence, called Nzexlet, by reaſon of a Pridg 
waich opens and ſhuts the coming to the Townon the Lands fide 3 rhis Paſs is Iikewile giiarded 
by 
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by another Tower, The other ſituations about it are for the moſt part low and watry, fo as 
bur little part thereof is tractable. 

Monſieur de Gordan, a valiant and well eſteemed Souldier, had for many years been Gover- 
nor of this Town 3 and a Nephew of his called Monfieur dz Bidoſſan ſucceeded him therein, ra- 
ther for his Wealth than Mcrit. This man being but young in years, and younger in experi- 
ence, had not been ſo carctul as he ought to have been in cauſing the Town be well munited and 
provided for; and at this time there wasnot above 600 Souldiers in the Garriſon. Ronye 
parting with his men from Valentiennes, drew (o unexpectedly near Calis, as at the hiſt aſſault 
he took the Tower of Niexlet. The Tower was munited by a little Fort 3 but all was ſo weak- 
ly looked unto, as the Affault met not with almolt any refittance. Having won this Paſs, Ro- 
nye turn'd immediately upon the Riſc-bank which con:manded the mouth of the Haven : here 
ſome more reſiſtance was made 3 but the Artillery was no ſooner preſented before the Garri- 
ſon, bur ſome of them being Main, the rett were fo diſcovraged, as that Ronye within a few 
hours made himſelf maſter thereof likewiſe. Hedid not believe he could fo ſoon have taken 
theſe two Paſſes : And doubtleſs had cither of them been better guarded by the French, ſuch a 
ſuccour would ſoon have entred Calzs, as there had been little hopes of taking it. Buller, 
which ſtands upon the ſame Sea, is within fix leagues of Calis , trom whence ſome Boats 
with men in them were ſpeedily diſpatcht to relieve Calzs 3 and ſoon atter many others appear- 
ed both from Engl:nd and Holland to the ſame end; But Ronye had already fo tortitied himſelf 
in the Riſe-bank, as none of them could get in. 

The Cardinal being advertiſcd of this ſo fortunate beginning, went preſently from Yalen- 
tiennes 3 and mulſtcring all the mcn who upon occation of the atorefaid March were divided in- 
to ſundryquarters, brought them all betore Calis 3 which being ſurrounded on all fides, th cy 
bcgan to play upon the Suburbs. Before they could come toan affault, they muſt needs wade 
through alow piece of Marſh ground, which was overflown by the high Tide, fo as they were 
forced toexpect the Ebb. About break of day they began their Battery 3 nor was it long be- 
fore they had thrown down above 3o yards of Wall. The Afault fell tro Mendoze's Foot, with 
whom were likewiſe ſome Companies of Velaſco's and Barlotta's Brigadoes. The Tide was no 
ſoonerover, but the Aſſailantsfell on with great reſolution, who tound fo weak withſtanding, 
as they preſently took the Suburbs : then turning their Battery upon the Town, which was 
likewiſe but weakly fortified on that fide, the Inhabitants began to parley and the Articles agreed 
upon, were, | 

That the Governor might go from the Town with all his men, and with what goods he pleaſed 
_ the Caſtle, leaving ſuch Ammunition and Vitinals in the Town as were there at © the 

pre ent. 

Bat thinking himſelf as unſafe in the Caſtle, he parlied again, and had ſ1x days ſpace allow- 
ed him to ſurrender in 3 in which time he was permitted to wait relict, which if it ſhould not 
come in that time , he was to retreat with all his men either by Land or by Sea to Bullen. This 
mean while Arms were ſuſpended, and it was agreed upon by both ſides, That for thoſe fix 
days it ſhould be lawfu! for cach of them to make what Works they pleaſed. To which agree- 
ment it was interchangeably added 3 That if the Caſtle ſhould be relieved within the aforeſaid 
time, it might be lawful for them within to defend it, and thoſe without ( as formerly ) to 
Oppugn it. Wherefore they without fell immediately to making of Trenches, diſpoſing of 
Batteries, and to preparing all things which might make for their AfſauJt, They within the 
Caſtle on the other fide built a great Halt-Moon, in the place which was fitteſt for it, and two 
great Platforms 3 they fIPd that Wall which was to be batter'd, better up with Earth,and did 
all things clſe which might make moſt for their defence, And for that theſe Works were made 
without any oppoſition, there were never better known of their ſeveral kinds. And certainly 
you have hardly heard of ſo firange a novelty in any other Siege : For inthis,all thoſe that were 
without, ſave ſuch as were imploycd about the Works, ſtood with a great deal of ſafety and 
quietneſs, looking upon the Works made by the belieged 3 and on the other fide, thoſe within 
the Caſtle were ſpectators on the Wall, as in a Scene, obſerving with all quietneſs and atten- 
tion all that the beſiegers did.So as the ſpeQtacle ſcemed rather to be a fiEtion than a truth; and it 
appeared rather to be a gratulation for Peace, than any thing that bore with it a neceſſity of 
real War. 

The King of France was this mean while mightily incenſed, conſidering in what danger he 
was of loting Calis, unlc(s the Caſile were all the ſooner ſuccour'd. The King was come from 
before La Fera, upon the firlt news that Ronye had taken the Tower of Niexlet, and the Riſe- 
bank : And was come in all hatic to Boloign with only 1000 Horſe, that he might be near Calis, 
and take the beſt courſe that might be tor the relief thereof, He would not abandon his Siege, 
knowing that La Fera could not keep long, from falling into his hands for want of victuals 3 
and believing that the Suburbs and Town of Calis might have held out much longer.and thar he 
might ſo have ſuccour'd it as it might not have been fo ſoon loſt, But fceing what progreſs the 
Cardina! had ona ſudden made, and that the Calile was in fo great danger, the King was 
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ſtrangely madded to think he ſhould be in ſuch a condition, as he could not with his whole 
Forces endeavour the ſuccour, and that thoſe that were with him were too weak to eftect it. 
Four of the tix days granted for the relict of the Caſtle, were already patt, Wherefore the 
King not willing to leave any thing unattempted which might contribute to the preſervation of 
it, reſolved to tend 3co choiſe men with all pottible ſecrehie from Boloign to Calis 5 witha reſo- 
lution that hazarding themſelves upon all dangers, they mutt either get into the Caſtle, or die 
in the attenipt, He would have many Captains and Officers oft known valour to be' of this 
number 3 and he gave them the Signor of Campignuola tor their Commander, a Souldier of 
grcat elteem, and who was Governor of Buloign. Campignutols marched on and being come 
two hours betore day to within halt a league of Calis, he went to enter the Caſtle. The chiet- 
elt difhculty lay in getting over certain low Marſhes whither the Tide came, and which were 
guarded by a Fort govern'd by the Marquis of Treviſo a Neopolitan, with his Brigado of th 
ſame Nation. But the French had ſuch luck to come at a low Ebb, and ſuch was the careleſneſs 
which was uſcd in the Fort, as Campignzelz entred into the Caſtle with all his men not meeting 
with any obſtacle. Here he declared the Kings Commithons, concluding, that they muſt ci- 
ther defend the Caſile, or die in the detence thereot : That if they could but make it good tor 
a {mall time, the King would come himfclt in perſon with tull Forces to relieve it 3 and that he 
was reſolved thereupon, as he would uſe all imaginable means to do it quickly. Theſe words 
did much inhearten thoſe within the Caſtle: infomuch as the Governor Bidoſſan, together with 
the Garriſon, and the relt of the Inhabitants aſſured Campiznzola that they would be faithful 
in making the detence. The Spaniſh Camp began to ſuſpect, by the proceedings in the Caltle, 
that it had rcceived ſome ſuccour 3 which when the Cardinal was better afſured of, he com- 
plained much ot Treviſo. Yet that he might come to the more perie&t knowledg, thereof, the 
fix days drawing now to an cnd, the Cardinal fcntto the Calile, to demand the delivery of it 
according to the agreement. To which the Governor anſwered, That without violation of 
faith, he was at liberty to defend it 3 for he had received ſuccour, and ſuch, as he hoped he 
ſhould be very able to hold it out. This being known, thoſe without prepared for the Afault, 
and thoſe within todctend the Cattle, And during theſe preparations, the fixth day was fully ex- 
pired. The next day did hardly well appear, when they began from without to play furiouſly 
upon the Caſilez and the chief Battery was placed againtt the chief Bulwark which did mot 
command the Gate, Many other pieces ot Artillery were madeuſe of, at the ſame time to be- 
rcave them of their defence, Wherctore the tempelt of ſhot was fo great, and ſo continual 
for ſo many hours, as the greatelt part of that iide of the Bulwark being beaten down, the 
oppugnors thought they might tall to the Aﬀfauit, The Artillery had plaid inceflantly at the 
ſame time from the Caſllle 3 aud they within received the Encmy with great courage, ſo as a 
ſore conflict infued. The Affailants were Spaniards and IValloons, with their Campinaliers Men- 
doſa, Velaſco, and Barlstta: Who ſiriving to give cxample, and their Souldicrs to imitate them, 
there could not be a fiercer hght on this tide, Yet thoſe within did fo (toutly withſtand the fri 
Aflault, as the Afſailants not able to mount the breach, were beaten back :; But at the very in- 
ſtant of their giving back, being aſham'd that they had done ſo, they ſuddenly returned, and 
falling more hercely than before to the Affault, they ſo renewed the fight, at one and the ſame 
time almott they got upon the Breach, planting their Colours there, and centred with the de- 
tendants into the Calile, In this renewing of the Affault, the Governor Bidoſſan was ſlain, 
together withmany Captains, and other valiant Souldiers, who were preſent at the defence- 
making, For what remained, Military fury was uſed, few being lett alive, of which Campig- 
nzolz was one. From blood they fell to plunder: which tho it was not an{werable to expecta- 
tion, yet it was thought to come to about 50occo Crowns worth in goods, together with a 
very conlidcrable quantity of Victuals and Ammunition. Many of the Affailants Captains and 
Officers were lain : The greateſt loſs they ſuffered was in the death of Count Pacchtotto an 
Italian, chicf Engincre of the Spaniſh Camp, who through a delire of Honor would be preſent 
at the Aſſault, where tighting valiantly he was ſlain. Thus 1n leſs than 20 days, Calzs, one of 
the chiet Towns of France, ftcll with fo little oppotition into the King of Spains hands. 
Grines and Hames, two Towns ncar Calis, ſurrcndred themſelves alfo quickly to Montieur de 
Ronye : The firlt was of ſome conſequence 3 the other very weak, and not able to make any re- 
ſittance, The Cardinal itaid ten days in Calis, that he might leave the Town well munited 
and provided. To the recovery whereot it appeared that the Queen of England, and the Pro- 
vinces of Holland and Zelan{ would buckle themſclves with great Maritime preparations 3 both 
theſe partics thinking themſclves more conccrn'd in the lofs of Calis, than the King of France 
himſelf. | 

The King having received fo great a blow, returned {pecdily to his Siege of Fera, that he 
might put an end thereunto as ſoon as he could, and keep the Town trom being relieved with 
Victuals. Yet betore he went trom Bullen, he ſecured that Town from all danger, and tur- 
niſned Montruille and Ardres with {ufficient Garrifons and all manner of neceſſary proviſions 3 
but eſpecially the laſt, as being nearer Calis, and againſt which it was moli to be tearcd that 
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the Spaniards would addreſs themfelves. Wherein he was not deccived : For atter divers con- 
fulcations had, the Cardinal being ttill thercunto adviſed by Rotye, made his Army march to- 
wards 4rdrcs, and on the beginning of May incampt before it. The Town of Ardres is pla- 
ccdin a valley which is much more long than broad, not above three leagues diſtant from Calis : 
The Country about it is n.orc watry than dry : It js but of a ſmall circuit, but very ſtrong both 
by nature and induſtry 3 in the highcti part thereof there is a Suburbs, which being formerly; 
but weakly fortiticd, was now very wcll munited by the Gartiſfon and Towniſmen. Monfieur, 
de Anneburg, a v-<ll reputed Souldier, was Governor of the Town 3 and there were about 2069 
Foot, and 150 Horſe there in Garriſon, with good proviſions for all things neceſlary for defence : 
And tor its grcater advantage, the Marquis of Belin, the Kings Licutenant of Picardy, was 
come thither 3 and with him Montieur dz Monizck,,a young man, bur one of the molt cry'd up va+ 
lour that was in all France, Ronye had the chiet care of the Siege: Wherctore having hrit well 
diſpoſed of the Quarters, and then provided tor their ſecurity, he began ro advance with- his 
Trenches. They were nr!t led on towards the Town 3 but Renye thought it better afterwards 
to cndeavourthe winning of the Suburbs, the taking whereot would make much tor carrying 
the Town. The bcticgcd this mean while made out frequent Sallies, in all which Mozlzck was 
{till che tormoſt 3 nor made they leſs oppolition by their Artillery which were placed upon their 
Walls. So as great was the damage which thoſe without received by both theſe means. Yet 
overcoming all difficulties, they tiill firaitned the Town more and more. And Monlzuck being flajn 
by a Canon-ſhot.,it might ſoon bedifcerned that thoſe within cooled in their courage. Coming it 
laſt to Battery, Ronye was very ſolicitous in endeavouring the effect thereot, tor tear lelt the. King 
having rid his hands of La Ferz might come with his whole Army joyn'd together, titne enough 
to relieve Ardres, as it was clearly fecn he intended to do. But rhe Suburb was fo well defend- 
ed, that ſuch progreſs could not be made by Battery as the firaitnefs of time required, Be- 
tween the Suburband the Town there was a certain ſecret way, which lcd out afterwards into 
the Ficlds abroad, and which was but little known ſave to ſuch Inhabitants as molt frequented 
that place : The Campmatſter Teſſedz had notice hereof by a Walloon Souldier, who upon other 
OCCurrences had been converſant in that paſſage. Teſſeda therefore acquainted the Cardinal that 
entrance might be had into the Borough ſecretly by night, through that paſſage 3 and hedefired 
that he might be trutted with the Government of the deſign. T he Cardinal yielded to the pro- 
poſal and to the delire. Wherefore Teſſedz went to the aforeſaid place the next night,taking with 
him 1coo foot, part Spaniards, part Walons, To divert the' detendaats the more, a brisk 
Alarm was given againſt both the Townand Suburb, from the part without, where the Bat- 
teries were placed. The Enemy flocking apace to thoſe parts, Teſſeda paſſed on, and began to 
enter the Suburbs with his men. But the Enemy being aware thereot, they ſuddenly turned 
all their oppoſition thither, ſo as for a while the buſineſs was hotly diſputed on both tides 3 till 
Teſſeda being recruited with new Forces, got a good way into the Suburb, and. forced the Ene- 
my at laſt toquir1t, and to retreat to within the Town : in which retreat there hapned a mistor- 
tune which addcd much to their loſs. For the Percullis being too haſtily let down by thoſe 
that guarded the Gate, for fear leſt the Aſſailants might enter into the Town pel mel with the 
aſſailed, 200 of their own men were ſhut out, who wereall miſerably put tvthe Sword by the 
Affailants, The Suburbs being won, Ronye immediately turned the Batteries upon the Town 


and that they might be the more terrible, ſome pieces of great Canon were brought from Cali, 


and planted upon the chicf Battery 3 and many other pieces of Artillery were planted againlt 
the tences3 in ſo much as the like preparation for thundring ſhot upon the Town, had not been 
{cen in many former Sieges. 

It was this mean while diſputed between the Marquis of Belin, and the Governor of the 
Town, whether it were hcttcr to do their utmoſt to withſtand the affault, which was to be 
expeed would inſue the batterics3 or not to hazard a tight, the event whereot was fo un- 
certain , and dangerous. The Governour was tor making good the Defence , alleadg- 
ing. 
hat the Garriſm could not be more incouraged , ' and that the mean while the King ha- 
ring diſpatched the buſineſs of La Fera, would undoubtedly come himſelf in perſon to the re- 


lief of Ardres, : 
The Captains were of the ſame opinion, and the Sonldiers likewiſe ſhewed great reſolution 


therein, But Belin was of another mind. He faid, 

That if it ſhould come to the tryal, they ſhould not be able to withſtand the aſſault. That the greateſt 
part of ſo valiant Sonldiers would be loſt. And that it tended much more to the Kings ſervice, to pre- 
ſerve than to loſe them, | 

Thele reaſons were not admitted of neither by the Governor nor Garriſon. But Belin ur- 
ging Avthority, which was diſcerncd to proceed wholly from fear, would by all mcans, that 
without expecting ſo much as one thot, they ſhould treat of ſurrender. He defircd that he 
might firfi ſend unto the King. But his requeſt being denyed, he yielded to the furrender, up- 


on ſuch honorable terms as he could get. One thouſand hve hundred Souldiers marched out of 
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the town with him : at which Action it cannot be conceived how hainouſly the King was incen» 
fed. Both in reſpect of the action it ſelf, and tor that La Fera talling jult then into his hands, 
hedid verily hope either to make the Spaniſh Camp quit the Siege of Arares, or elſe to force 
them to tight with him in the open helds. And his Forces were by this time ſo increaſed, as he 
had great reaſon to hope for one of theſetwo. Belin would have gon to have jultthed himlelf ; 
but the King inſtead of hearing him, thought to have put him to an ignominious death thou 
afterwards, together with his anger he mitigated Belins puniſhment, and only baniſhed him the 
Court, 

This mean while thoſe of La Fera, being reduced to the utmoſt neceſſity of hunger, could no 
longer defer the ſurrender of the Town. The King, that he might the ſooner be gon from 
thence, and come to the reliefof Ardres granted them all the honourable conditions they could de- 
fire. But Ardres being loſt, and the King ſtill more incenſed thereat , he fecmed to be much 
perplexcd in his thoughts, not knowing what to reſolve upon. His Forces were then very 
firong: he had no leſs than 18000 Fcot, and 6cco Horſe, together with the flower of the 
chiefelt of the Kingdom, and a numerous other Nobility which did then wait upon him. His 
end would have been , either to have recovered Calis, or ſome other of the Towns which he 
had loſt 3 but he forcſaw all Sicges would coli much cxpence both of time and monies: and the 
Kings monies were at this time ſo exhaulted, and Pzcardy, together with the other Provinces, 
ſo waſted with the ſo long quartering of Armies, as out of cach of theſe conliderations, it was 
impoſſible for him, long to maintain fo great Forces, or to make uſe of them in any long Sicpe. 
He therefore by the conſent of his Council of War, refolvea to draw near to the Cardinal Arch- 
dukes Army : and to endeavour by all means pothible to draw him forth to Battel. But the 
Cardinals intentions were far otherwiſe 3 tor being fully informed of the Kings mind and know- 
ing himſelf to be much ſhort of him in men, as being inforced to leave {irong Gariſons in the 
places which he had won he thought it might ſuffice it he could ſecure theſe, and tor what re- 
mained ſhun all Field-battel. His people had likewiſe ſuffered much diſaccommodation in theſe 
laſt expeditions. In ſo much as being willing to refreſh them with the moſt commodious quar- 
ters he could, he reſolved to go into Artois 3 and going himlclt into St. Omers, he diſpoſed of 
his Army indivers Towns thereabouts 3 having fhrlt Icte that part of the Frontiers of France 
which was then in the King of Spains hands, well provided. The King of France perceiving 
this, reſolved to diſmiſs the Nobility and Gentry that followed him 3 and leaving Marſhal Bi- 
roun with 4000 Foot, and 600 Horſe, to ſecure ſuch places of Picardyas he was molt jealous of, 
he went himſelf for ſome other important affairs to Paris, 

Whilk the Cardinal Archduke was in France about theſe aforeſaid cnterpriſes,. the united Pro« 
vinces of Flanders took this occaſion, and infeſted and overrun divers parts of Brabant with 809 
Horſe. But ſoon meeting with ſuch oppolition as was needtul, and particularly by the Italian 
mutiniers, who ſent the greateſt part of their Horſe from Tilemon againſt the Enemy, the excur- 
ſions laſted but for a while, nor did they doany great damage. The Cardinal this mean while 
raiſed 3000 Walloons, and as many Germans, to ſupply the place of thoſe that were found 
wanting» and of thoſe that were left in the French Towns. The particular Province of Flaz= 
ders could have very much defired that he would have undertaken the taking of Offend, a ſtrong 
Sea-Town; and from whence the inland Countries thereabouts were much damnihed. The 
Cardinal ſeemed no leſs detirous thereotz to witneſs which, he went himſelt to Newport, which 
is not above three hours journey from Oftend, and being there nearer at hand, he cauſed the con- 
dition of the Town to be diligently examined. But judging that it was impoſſible to keep it 
from being relieved, and that being ſo near Zealand, it might be ſuccoured every hour, the Car- 
dinal thought it was not a thing feifable, and that theretore it was by no means to be underta- 
ken. - On the other ſide, not being willing to loſe the Summer, without imploying his Army 
about ſome new expedition, he thought good to know his Council of Wais opinion therein, 
Some propounded the Sicge of Hulſt in the particular Province of Flanders : as wcll tor the im- 
portance of ſuch an acquitition, as for the ſatisfying of that Province in ſome ſort, fince it was 
impoſſible to pleaſe it in the enterpriſe of Ojtend, Others thought upon Berghen ap ZLome, Getru- 
denberg, or Bred, all of them Towns in Brabant, As for Breda, it might the calilyclt be kept 
from ſuccour, becauſe it lay more within land. But for all things clfe, it was ſowell munitcd, 
and ſo well provided to make long refiltance, as there were found great difficultics in bringing 
that Siege to a good cnd. The other places were {o ſ{eatcd by nature, as enjoying the opportune 
neigbourhood of: Holland and Zealand, either by the accommodation of Channels or Rivers, it 
would be very hard to keep the Encmy trom relieving them whenſoever they would. 

The ditficultics of the propounded ticges being weigh'd, and the hopes of overccming them, 
the Cardinal refolv*d at Jaft to bchiege Hrljt, and to uſe all poflible means tor the taking ot it. 
On the Ealt fide where the Province ot Flanders terminates , and whcre with the interpoiition 
of the River Scheld it joyns to Brabant, there lies a ſmall Territory called the IYafſe, Itis boun- 
* ded on the Faſt by the S-hel4, that River keeping fiill its own name 3 on the North it is boun- 
ded by the Honte, a branch of the Scbeld 3 but which is already grown ſo large, and fo xcady 

to 
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to fall into the Sea. 25s it may father be called an arm of the Sea, than the branch of a river; On 
the Wett and South it reaches niore within Jand, and ts not far from the Territories of Gazzt. 
The Waſſe hath many great Villages in it, and allo fome walled Towns. And though the fitua- 
tion thereot be very low, yet it enjoys many commodittcs as well by its own natural fituation, 
as by the Inhabitants indutiry. In almoſt the mid{t of it, ftands the Town of Hzljt, Which 
is but (mall in circuit, yct of great Traffick : and out of ſome other circumſtances, the chief 
Town of that Country of JYaſſe, Count Maurice had won it five years bctore, whillt the Duke 
of Parma was upon his divertion in the French cxpedition, as was then more largely related. - 
To boot with its fituation and fome handy works, which tnzade it cven then a conſiderable place 
the fortifications thereof hall tince been much increaſed by the United States flanking it better 
where it was molt ncedtul, and fccuring it better by Pallifadoes, and other Works. But not 
content with having fortified the Town, they would for as much as they could make the Coun- 
try tor a good part unacccthble, They theretore reſolved ro make it an Wand between two 
large Channels : and to this purpoſe they cut one which tell into the Schcl4, and another which 
tell into the Honte, The tormer was over againlt their great Fort of Lillo, which lics upon the 
other ſhore, and the latter drew nearer Zealand with equal debgn notwithſtanding of receiving 
ſuch ſt:ccour as was requitite, trom the one and the other of them : to which purpoſe they had 
built two Forts to fecure both their mouths 3 calling that towards Lz!lo, Naſſaw ; and the other 
towards Zealand, Maurice. By mcans of thcſe two Channels, they at the high tide could over- 
flow the Country, and make it thus almolt unaccethble. 

The Town of Hw!ſft, and the circumjacent Country being thus ſecurcd, the Confederate Pro- 
vinces aitigncd a great Gariſon, not ſo much tor keeping the Town, as to overrun the Kings 
Country thercabouts 3 and to get either greater contributions of tree-will , or larger booty 
where they would not contribute in a triendly way. This prejudice grew ſenhible, even in the 
time of Archduke Ernefts, and Count Fuentes, Whcretore to bridle their inroads in ſome ſort, 
they had then placed two chict Forts upon the banks of Sche/4, turned towards the Country 
ot I/fe, and called the one the Fort Aujtriz, and the other the Fort Fuentes. And to theſe 
two they added ſome other lefſer oncs, more inward, in fuch places as were thought titteſt, 
Theſe Forts being raiſed, the Enemy raiſed ſome likewiſe againſt them on their tide. They 
built two upon the banks of the neighbouring Channel which tell into the Scheld 3 and for the 
greater ſecurity of them both, they raiſeda lcfler in the midſi between them. Th&y called one 
of the greater Morual, and the other Rape 3 and that which was in the mid(t, and might ra- 
ther be termed a Redoubt than a Fort 3 they called little Rape. Unleſs it were the rife of the 
Dikxe. wich ſerved for building the Forts; (and it was that which was towards Huljt ) all the reſt 
On both ſides was laid level, to make the greater overflowing, and the difhcultics of the two 
chief Forts of Auſtria, and Fxentes the greater, cither in hindring the Gariſons excurlions, or 
in attempting any other enterpriſe againit the Town. In Iflanded ground between the two 
Channels, not far from Hwljf, there was a rife ſpacious enough, and of ſuch a height, as the 
highett tide never reaching it, the Town was chiefly to be indamaged from thence, and might 
be beſt from thence bcliceged. The Cardinal having exactly informcd himſelt of the condition 
that -Hrlft, and the Country thereabouts was in, and being reſolved to befiege the Town, he 
feigned, as is uſually done in ſuch cafes, to beliege another, that he might divert the Enemies 
Forces in ſundry parts, and ſo make them the weaker. Count Marrice was chiefly jealous of 
Breda, wherefore the Cardinal] ſeemed as it he would {it down before it. and to colour it the 
better, hemade Monficur Ronye paſs over theScheld with 7000 Foot, and 1500 Horſe, and to 
bend thitherward 3 nor was this done to no purpoſe. 

There was little leſs than 5000 Souldiers in Hvlſt, all almoſt Foot, and the beſt that the Uni- 
ted Provinces had. Upon this conceived danger of Breda, Count Maxrice made almolt halt the 
Garriſon that was in Hvulſt paſs ſuddenly into that Town, and into other Towns in Brabarr. 
which might be ſubjc& to the like ſuſpition. Ot which the Cardinal being advertiſed, he de- 
Jaycd no longer diſcovering, his true defign : but muttering his Army, he marched in the begin- 
ning of 7ly, to cnter into the Country of Taſſe, and to firaiten Hulft, by all ſuch ways as 
might make him hope tor good ſucceſs in that enterpriſe. The chiet care of the two abovcſaid 
principal Forts of Aritria and Frentes, and of the other lefler oncs were given to Signior Biſſa, 
who had becn formerly Commiſſary Gencral of the Horſe, and who divers times had carried 
himſelf very gallantly againtt the Garriſon of Hwulf, The Cardinal therefore gave orders to him, 
and to the Camp-matter Barlotta, that they ſhould do their utmott to cntcr the Hand, and to 
poſſeſs themſelves there of ſuch a place, as they might keep footing in. To this purpoſe 2000 
Foot, part Walloons, part Germans, were chif\cn out, who were led on by their own Colonel 
Teſſelinghen, and to thcſe were added 300 Spaniatds, and 2co lralians. Theſe were :nuftred in | 
Fort Fentes 3, and Signior Biſſa the mean while with great diligence, made ſome Barks be tow- 
ed over the drowned Country at a low cbb. The Superticics ot that Earth, though the warcr 
was gon off,remained {till very ſott and micry, wheretore it was vcry hard getting over it, Yet 


thoſe difficulties were overcome. and thc barks werc at !att brought to the Channel. pon the 
banks 
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banks whercof Rood {as hath been ſaid) the Enemies two greateſt Forts, Morwal, ard Rape, 
and the little R.ape between them. Under the ſame filence and obſcurity of the night, the 
Souldiers began to move, and Barlotta lcd the Van with his Walloons, Spaniards, end Italians, 
When he was come to the Channel], after having ſuffered very much in his patting over that 
miery picce of ground, he arrived at the bank over againſt the little Rape, intending to ſtorm 
it. The march, arrival, and aſſault was fo ſudden and unlooked for, as thoſe within were 
much perplext. And tho the Enemies nearcſt great Fort, when they diſcovered the Kings men, 
failed not to annoy them with its Artillery 3 yet did they bur little harm there, ſince it was by 
night; ſoas the aſſault growing {till hotter, Barlotta at laſt took the little Fort, and began to 
fix his Foot in theliland : where he tell to fortitie, The mean while Teſlinghen came in with 
his Germans, and he fortifying himſclt alſo, as much as the narrowneſs of the bank, and the an- 
noyance from the Encmies Forts, would permit him to do, he endeavoured to more ſecure the 
entrance into the Ifland. The Count of Solm was Governor of Hwulſt, and he had with him a 
Garriſon of little leſs than 3oco Souldicrs, and'had all ſuch provitions as were requitite tor the 
defence of any how important a place ſoever. He then ſeeing himſelt affaulted, in manner as 
hath been ſaid, failed not upon break of day to ſally out againſt the Kings men, to chaſe them 
from the little Fort which they had taken, and from the bank where they were fortifying them- 
ſelves. The Germans had not yet ſufficiently fenced themſelves; wherefore turning upon 
them a great Squadron, he eatily diſordered them, which was much occafioned by Teſſelin- 
ghen's being ſuddenly flain, whillt he valiantly withſtood the fury of the Enemy. But Barlotta 
coming, {ſuddenly in with more men, after a herce bickering, wherein many of each fide were 
ſlain, the Enemy retircd into the Town, and the Kings men kept themiſclves in the places 
they had poſleſt, with more ſecurity than betore. At the news of this the Cardinal would ap- 
proach himſclt in perſon, and took up his quarters in a Village, called St. Nicholas, From 
whence ſending Ronye ſuddenly back, he ordered that hc, together with all the reſt of the 
Commanders, and the whole Army ſhould preſently enter the Iſland, and that they ſhould be- 
leaguer the Town cn all tides where it was pothble ſo to do. Ronye being cntred the Iſland 
with his men, all the reſt of the Kings Camp paſſed over thither : but not without ſome ſlow- 
neſs and trouble, by reaſon of the mire, and the narrowneſs of the ſpace which they had 
won. Ronye began then todifiribute his quarters, and his chief cnd being to keep off ſuccour, 
and particularly ſuch as might be had neareſt hand from Zealand by the Channel which was 
turned towards Honte, he uſcd all poſſible diligence to that purpoſe. The Fort Mawrice was 
built on that fide for the ſervice of the Enemy 3 ſoas neither then, nor during the whole Siege, 
could they keep off ſuccour on that ſide, and eſpecially by little boats, which paſſing through 
the Channel by night,received very little harm. The Walloon Brigadoes of Count Bacquoy, of Gri- 
ſon and Cochella were quartered thereabouts, as alſo Auguſtine Meſia's Spaniſh Brigado, which 
in his abſence was commanded by his Scrgeant Major Pietro Ponze, Nearer the Town lay Al- 
phonſo di Mendoſa, with his Spanith Brigado 3 the Signiors Friſen, and Lyches, with their Wal- 
loon Brigadocs 3 and Count Biz with his German Regiment; the Spaniſh Camp-raſters 
Veliſco, and Zuninga were quartered in the higheſt part of the Iſland, and near them the Mar- 
quels Treviſo an Italian, with his Prigado of the ſame Nation 3 and turthcr off in other parts, 
where the more firm ground attorded commodity of joyning with the more muddy, Count 
Sols was quartercd with a new German Regiment which he had raiſed as alſo Count . Beſs, 
and zl Sigxor Barvenſon with two other Walloon Brigadoes. Not any Horſe was brought intro 
the Iland, becauſe they could be of no uſe there. I hus did Ronye divide the quarters 3 each 
. of which began afterwards to open their Trenches, But this mean while Kings Camp 

began to be in great want of Victuals. There was no entrance ro be had into the 
Iſland, fave only by way of the little Fort which Barlotta had taken 3 which lying in the mid - 
dle betwecy the two greater of Morual and Rape, and in a narrow ſpace, it was very hard to 
_ get thither, and very dangerous to keep there : Wherefore Ronye reſolved in the firlt place to 

poſſeſs himſelf of all that whole bank upon which the two aforeſaid greatcrs Forts ficod 3 and 
then to uſe all his endeavours to win Morwal, which Jay nearctt the Town, and from whence 
the Kings Camp received mott prejudice. To cfiect which the two Campmatters Velaſco and 
Barlotta, atter midnight, and when the tide was at the loweſt, began to n.ove with ſome of 
their Spaniards and IValoons, The Encmy had fortified themſelves upen that bank with divers 
earth-Works, and hopcd alſo to be better defended by the Artillery trem the Town, ard Forts: 
Yet did the Royahiis make ſo fierce an aſſault, as after a bitter bickering, the Encn yy was for- 
ced to retire from the bank, and the Royalitts remained in full poſſeiſien thereof, Eut this bu- 
lineſs colt them much blood, and in it divers of the beſt Spaniſh znd Wallecn Ccmrumranders, 
and other Officers were ſlain, Then Ronye began to batter the Fort Merual which lay nearctt 
the Town, and the Kings men being alrcady lodged between the Town ard the Fert, ſoas the 
one could not ſuccour the other, the defendants weuld not wait an 2ffault, but rcſolved to ſur- 
render the Fort 3 which was acccpted of, rpcn ccndition that the defendants, who where al- 
moti $co in numbcr, ſhould not re-cntcr into Hyl/t, but ſhould retreat with their Arms and 
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Baggage to the Holland Fleet which was then about Lilo in the Scheld, The taking of this Fore, 
together with the command of the Bank, gave tree paſſage tor the bringing of Victuals 3 great 
ſtore of which was quickly brought into the Iſland, and their very fore ſufferings for many days 
for want of Victuals was remedied, = 

After this thc Cardinal came himſelf in perſon to view the quarters, trenches, and all the o- 
ther Works. And thenrcturning to his former quarter at St. Nicholas, it was reſolved in the 
Council of War, that all diligence ſhould be uſcd in advancing the Trenches, upon which in 
that higher part, Vel.:ſco's and Zznigo*s Spaniards, and Trevico's Italians, which were quartered 
neac them, wrought. Theſe Trenches were drawn out againſt three Ravelins, by which the 
Town was dctcnded on thar fide. Thoſe Ravelins ſtood looſe from the principal Wall, and 
tho they were made only of Earth, yet they ſerved for a good detence, becauſe they had a good 
Ditch without, and there wasa high Platform on that ſide within the Town. which did niuch 
ditturb the oppugncrs : inſomuch as many perſons of account were flain from thence, and the 
prejudice grew daily greater. Yet fince it was thought the Works could not be better advanced 
from any other part, the Cardinal reſolved they thould be chiefly proſecuted there. But a ſore 
miſchance foon rendrcd that reſolution fatal. Ronye went oft thither, to give ſuch orders as 
were requiſite: and bcing one day under the Campmalter Velajco*s Tent, which lay open to the 
Canon trom the Town, an unfortunate ſhot came, which took off his head. A loſs which was 
highly reſented in the Kings Camp. | | | | D. 

Monticur de Konye was born in Champania, where that Province looks neareſt Lorain. And 
becauſe in all the French Revolts, he always adhered to the Princes of the Houſe of Lorain, he 
was uſually taken to be a Lorainer. He was come of a noble Family, and was called Chriſtian 
of Lavigny. The Princes of the League had not a more zealous Officer, nor a more worthy 
Commander than he, in all their affairs both of State and War. He executed the chiefeſt part 
under the Duke Dru Mayn, in thoſe two fo famous ſuccours of Paris and Roan 3 and may be faid 
to have cxccutcd the ſecond, under the Duke of Parma. Then putting himſelf wholly into 
the King of Spain's ſervice, valour was ever (cen to vye in him with loyalty, and loyalty with 
valour. He was maſter of all the moſt practiſed Tongues and all they of ſo many ard fo dit- 
ferent Nations, took him for their Countryman : ſo greatly was he beloved and eſteemed by. 
every particular Souldier, He was equally good at Command and Exccution 3 though his 
being very corpulent made the latter ſomewhat troubleſom to him : But for the tormer, 
there was never any who gave out more clear Orders, more ſpeedy, nor more re- 
ſolute, 

The Cardinal! expreſt more ſorrow for this loſs, than any. one. To witneſs the which, he 
made his Corps be carricd to Bruſſels, where by his direQian his obſcquics were ſolemnly cele- 
brated in the chiefeſt Church. The Cardinal declared the Count de Varras General of the Ar- 
rillery, to be Campmaſter General in Rony's place. He was brother to the Marquis of Baram- 
bone , and of himſclf a perſon of great experience, and much cry'd up in Arms. He had uſed 
much diligence and induſtry particularly in this Siege, in conveying many pieces of Artillery in- 
to the Iſland, notwithſtanding the difficulties ſometimes of the high Tide, ſometimes of the low 
and miery lituations. And having already placcd many of them againſt thoſe' Ravelins, to- 
wards which the Trenches of the Spaniards and Italians pointed, thoſe Ravelins were furiouſly 
plaid upon, and likewiſe their Defences with other pieces. They this mean while labour'd their 
falling into the Ditch : Which ſucceeded, and then falling tofill it, wherein they were much op- 
poſed by the Enemy, the Spaniards at laſt, and at the ſame time almoſt the 1ralians,mmarched to go 
to the aſſault, The Spaniards endeavoured to get upon aſide of the Ravelin which was beaten 
down; but mecting with Riff refiſtance there, the Campmaſter Velaſco made the other fide be 
aſſaulted. By which the Aſſailants entring whilſt they within were buſted in making the firſt 
defence, the ſecond unexpected Aſſault proved fo lucky, as the Enemy were forced to retreat: 
from the Ravelin, and to get into the Town. The Italians had not fo good ſucceſs in their. 
aflault 3 yet they lodged themſelves under the very foot of the Ravelin, and after three days 
making of a Mine play, and then returning with great courage to the aflault, they likewiſe 
poſſeit themſelves of that the Enemies Flank. The two Ravelins being won, Count Farras 
planted ten piccesof Canon bctween them, to play therewithal upon the oppoſite Wall; 
and many other pieccs of Canon in places which were thought moſt fit to diſcurtain jt on the 
fides and to take from it its defences, The Wall was likewiſe made of Earth, and therefore 
the Battcrics could not much ruinc itz and the Earth yielding, they found that to make them- 
ſelves maſters of it they mult uſe Pickaxes and Mines 3 but they could not come to this kind of 
work till they had fil'd up the Ditch. To effect the which all pothble diligence being uſed, 
and the Spaniards vying, with the Italians who ſhould moſt advance the Works, they endea- 
voured to put an end to theSiege as ſoon as might be. But till they met with many difticul- 
ties 3 ſooften did the beficged ſally out, ſuch bold oppoſition did they make on all parts, and 
ſo herce were the contentions every where. A continual ſhower ot ſhot poured down trom their 
Artillery 3 and the tempeti of tire which was thrown, by reaſon of the abundance thereof pro- 


ved almoſt greater. The which was done in ſcveral -ſorts.3 particularly by Granadoes which 
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ſhot off three or four times, miſerably lacerating the Touldiers which were ncarat hand, and in- 
It was ympoſſible to keep the Encmy from being ſuc- 


damaging thoſe that were further oft, ” 

cour'd by way of the above-mentioned Channels: Wherefore the more to cncourage his men, 
the Cardinal refolved to draw nearer the Camp, and lodged in the Fort Frentes, From thence 
he went to view. both the Channcls, and conſultation was had how the uſe thereof might be 
taken trom the Enemy. But the two Forts of Maxrice and Naſſaw did too much intricate 
the buſineſs, In ſo much as all their endeavours in that point proved to no purpole. For by 
night, and cfpccially at the high tides, ſome boats by the faid Chaunels did continually bring 
victuals into the Town: The Encmy being ill incouraged by theſe advantages, made out a 
ercat ſally againſt the Campmalicr Mcndoſa's Trenches 3 and did fo reſolutely aflault them as 
they killed above a hundred Spaniards, and clog'd ſome of their Artillery. Mendoſ: attcr this, 
fortified his Trenches better, and the reſt of the Kings men grew more wary in theirss And 
being more vigilant than formerly in keeping out relief, which was convoyed in the Channels, 
the Kings men took ſome of their boats, and by the example thercot, budled the boldncfs of 
thereſt, Velaſco's Spaniards, and Trevico's Italians, did this mcan while cagerly attend to ad- 
vance againtt the Wall that was plaid upon3 and being alrcady cntred into the Ditch, they en- 
deavoured as much as inthem lay to fill it up : Whercin the Encty mantully oppeſcd them. So 
as there was any day that paſt which brought not torth ſome contett, vor no conteſt which dxew 
not the beſt blood on both fides- Mincs, and Counter-niincs were uſed by theſe and thoſe. 
And all was done that Art could inſtruct, both on the offenlive and detcnfive party upon ſuch an 
eccaſfion. The Kings men were this mean whilc notwithſtanding fo tar advanced, as they lodg- 
&d at the foot of the Wall; which being continually plaid upon, ſccmed as if it might be ſoon 
aſſaulted. But the Cardinal underſtanding thar the Enemy had underniined it on ſundry parts, to 
blow up the Affailants as they ſhould mount the breach 3 and that they had provided themſclves 
within with a new and firong defence it was therctore judged bertcr by the Council of War to 
uſe countermines, and to deter the affault tor ſore few days. This was the condition of the 
Siege, and theſe the difficulties which appearcd of ending it z when the Count de Solm gave the 
Cardinal to underſtand that he would hticn to ſome honorable Treaty of furrendring up the 
Town. The Cardinal greedily imbraccd the offer : and that the ſurrender n.ight be all the 
ſooner made, he willingly granted all whatſocvecr large conditions to the Count, as well tor 
himſelf, as tor the Garriſon, and for the Inhabitants. And the agreement being made, the 
Town was delivered up to the Cardinal about the end of Awgyjt. About 2500 Souldicrs narch- 
ed out of Hrlſt ; beſides thoſe that were in the two Forts of Maurice and Naſſaw. Where- 
fore ſonumerousa Garriſon being conlidcred, and that of fo {clcd Souldicrs: and that by reaſon 
of the plenty of all proviſions, the Fown might have held out longer 3 it was thought that 
Solm had received expreſs orders, not to delay the delivering up thereof. that ſo he might pre- 
ſerve thoſe men, for the Confederate Provinces cther greatcr attairss The Cardinal went trom 
Hulſt to Antwerp, whereafter hc had tarried awhule, he went to Bruſſels, tull of glory and re- 
putation, for the ſo many noblc Enterpriſes which he had undertaken, and ſo happily atchieved 
in the beginning of his Government. When he was corre thither, the thirſt thing he did, was 
to pay the Mutiniers of Tilemone, that he might the ſooner make uſe of ſo good a ſtrength of 
men. Though when they had received their pay, a good part of them returned to Traly , 
to enjoy the moneys in quict at home, which they had got by ſo long and bloody 
ſervice. 

The Arms which on the behalf of France and Flanders lay then on that Fronticr, were not 
this mcan idlc. The Marſhal Byron commanded the French and the Marquis of Barambone, 
the King of Spains men, as hath been ſaid in its proper place. Nothing contiderable had nor- 
withſtanding been done all this while, Burt ſoon after the ſurrender of Hwuljt, there hapned an 
incounter of concerament., Which was this, Byron was reſolved to enter the Country of Ar- 
205 with ſome troops of horſe, and to overrun it as far, and in as hoſtile a manner as he could. 
Barambone had notice hexeot, who with a good number of horſe likewiſe, went to meet Byron. 
Scouts being ſcnt out to make the uſual diſcoveries on both tides, Byron haulted, and placed 
the greatett part of his in ambuſh in an opportune place. This mean while Count Alfonſo 
Montecucal;, Captain of a Company of Lancicrs, came up. He immediately charged Byroz, 
who being afterwards overlaid with the rcit of Barambones horſe, rctreatcd till he had diawn 
the Enemy into the ambuſh. The Frcnch came forth then very fiercely, and Byron tighting ac- 
cording to his wonted valour, morc than any of the relt, Barambones men wcre ſoon routcd 
and put toflight 3 he himſe't and Monteewerll7, were taken priſoners z and Count Fohn Fatems 
Belgioſo, who was there alſo with his Company of Lanciers, was ſorcly wounded. The Mar- 
{hal was much incouraged by this ſucccſs% who theretore endeavourcd to do the aforeſaid da- 
mage,and greater alſo to the Frontiers of Artois, But mecting ttill with ſuch oppoſition as was 
ſufficient to break his defigns, and the Winter coming on, he retreated with his men into 
their Garriſons, as did alſo the Spaniards. Now began the Year 1597. in the beginning where- 


of there hapncd another ſucceſs in Flanders, which was of great dainage to the King of Spain's 
Party. Duting 
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During the fiege of Hu?, the Unitcd States had cauſed Brabant be infcſted and overrun, in 
ſo much as a good part of that Country, to keep thkmſelver trom further evil, had ſubmitted 
to pay contribution by n.eans whercof the Statcs did ſo niuch the more eatily maintain their 
Gariſons of Breda, St. Getrudenberg, and of other Towns which they were Maſters of in that 
Province. This grievance was likewiſe ftclt in Campagur. Wheretore the Cardinal as ſoon as 
he was returned to Bruſſels, he ſent Count Varras, General «© the Artillery with 4co0 Foot and 
300 Horſe to Zurnant, a Town which lics towards Campagne tb free the Country (as he did) 
trom the contributions which they paid, Look how much the Kings party was thereby eaſed, 
fo much were the Linited Provinces perplexcd. Nor was Count Marrice flow in endeavouring 
to regain the fame advantage. Wherctore gathering together with great ſpeed and ſecrecy 
6cco Foot, and little leſs than 1cco Horſe, and making the Rendezvouz near Breda,he marched 
with theſe nicn about the cnd of Fanzary, towards the Royalitts who were in Turnaut. Manrice 
could not make the aforeſaid preparation neither fo ſoon nor ſo fecxetly,. but that Gbunt YVarras 
got nctice of it, He had with him the Marquis of Trevico's Italian Brigado,which was commanded by 
his Scrjeant Major, Count Sols his new Regiment of Germans.,and two Walloon Brigadoes of Bar- 
toitz, and Aſſicormr, Thele Germans and Walloons were alſo without their Commanders, and 
were governed by other interior Officers. Nicholas Baſti Commanded the Horſe, which were 
all Spaniſh and Italian. Count Varras having diſcovered the Enemies march, and thinking 
that he had not ſufficient Forces to fight him in the Field, knowing alſo that Trrnaut, as being 
an open Village, was not a place tir detence, reſolved to go to Herentales, a Town which he 
might eafily get unto, being but three hours eatie march trom Txrnaut, Yet he would retire by 
day, left it he ſhould have marched by night, his retreat might have ſcemed a running away. 
Thus reſolved, and (cnding out his baggage by night, upon the break of day Yarras lett Twrnaut, 
and made his mcn march in this manncr. _ He divided the Foot ito three Squadrons 3 in the 
ficithe placed the Walloons, in the ſecond the Germans, and in the third the Italians. But that 
which at their firlt going out was the reer, if the Enemy fhould come upon them, was to be 
the van. The Horſe were placed on the right hand, where the tield was more free; and a 
great wood ſerved tor a ſuthcient defence on the lett hand. Marrice hearing of this removal, he 
{uddenly advanced with all his Horſe, and with 300 musketiers behind ſo many Curaſfiers en 
Croup , and the Curathers advancing foremoſt, with the rr.usketiers en Crop, he gave them 
order to charge the Enemy home in the reer, and that they ſhould endeavour to hold them play 
rill his Foot thould come up. With Mzazrice were the Counts of Hollack and Solm, Colonel 
Fere an Engliſh-man, and divers other Commanders of great experience and valour, The Kings 
Horſe valiantly oppoſed the like of the Enemies 3 and the Squadrons tacing about, did likewiſe 
fultain the tirtt charge of the Enemy. But all Maxrice his Horſe coming in, and ſoon after his 
Foot, th: Kings Horſe being no more in number, could make no longer retiſtance. So as theſe 

being routed , the rett were diſcouraged 3 though Count YVarras galloping here and there, and 
in every place, fhewed all the proots ot valour and undauntedneſs which could bedefired of him 
upon ſuch an occation, And tinally prefling forwards amongſt the Italians, when he ſaw thicir 
Squadrons begin to flie, he was ſuddenly flain 3 and he failing,the Kings men were wholly over- 
come, and the Enemy had total victory over them. The Walloons fought not that day according 
as they were woat to do; and the Germans made but little retiftance : And therefore the moſt 
that were ſlain or wounded , were Italians, In all there were above. 1200 lain, 
and almolt as many taken. There were 37 Colours loſt, and a great part of the Baggage. There 
were not above 120 of the Enemy ſlain: And Marxrice wan ſuch a Victory with the loſs of fo 
little bloud, as made much tor the advantage of the Confederate Provinces, and fot his own 
Honour in War. After this miſchance, the Cardinal failed not ſuddenly to provide for the 
neceifities of Brabant, by ſending in many Horſe and Foot. He was about likewiſe to 
make many great new Levies: But the King was in fo great ſcarcity of monies, as the 
Cardinal could not make provitions ſo ſoon , nor yet ſo tully as the neceflity of the Flan- 
gers affairs required, and much more thoſe which were of ſo great concernment on the 
part. of France, Nor was it long ere an occaſion aroſe in France, which being one of 
the molt remarkable which the wars of France or Flanders hath produced in point of Sur- 
prife and Siege, you hall have a particular diligent account thereof in the next 
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PART III. BOOK IV. 


The Spaniards ſurpriſe the City of Amiens by ftratagem. The King of France immediately beſicgeth 
it. Thechiefeſt ſucceſſes thereof, and of the Defence are related. The Cardinal-Arch-duke goes 
himſelf in perſon with a powerful Army to relieve the beſieged : but being kept off by the Enemies 
forces, the Town returns at laſt into the Kings hands, who preſently fortifies it with a ſtrong Caſtle. 
The Cardinal retreats to Artois, and from thence paſſeth into Flanders. Here heviſits Oſtend 3 
but not attempting any thing, he returns toBruſlels, and puts his Army in Gariſon. The acquiſiti- 
ons this mean while made by Count Maurice, to the great advantage of the Confederate Provinces, 
are related, Nor it is long ere Peace is declared between the two Crowns ; ſo as the Kings Forces are 
zow at liberty to attend only the proper affairs of Flanders. At this ſame time great conſultati- 
ons are had in the Court of Spain about a Marriage propounded between the Cardinal- Archduke, and 
the Infanta Iſabella, the Kings eldeſt daughter 3” with the giving of the Low-Countries to the In- 
fanta for her portion. The King inclines thereunto out of many good reaſons, and therefore will have 
it effected. The Archduke parts from Flanders, to gofor Spain 3 and Cardinal Andrea d' Auſtria 
ſtays in his place, The Cardinal-Archduke is not well gone, when the King of Spain dies ; and 
bzs fon Philip the third ſucceeds him. To whom the King alſo a little before deſtined the Arch- 


dutcheſs Margaret of Auſtria for Wife. | 


ROLE Ernando Teglio Portocarrero was Governor of Dorlan, Anno 1597, bcing left 
WY © there by Count Fzentes aftcr the taking of that place, as choſcn by him for 


one of the beſt Souldicrs that the Spaniſh Nation had in. Flanders, Portocar- 
rero not {atisficd with the bare cuſtody of Dorlan, wherein he was extraor- 
dinazily vigilant, he oft-times iſſued out with his Garifon 3 and aſſaulting 

A the E ſometimes in opcn Ficlds, ſometimes by ambuſhes £ row prey- 
= AE 9 ing vpon their Cattle, and then ſetting their Villages on Fire, he was al- 
moſt become the Terror of that Frontier. But neither did his thoughts end here: He had an car- 
neſt deſire to do ſome great action for the Kings ſervice in thoſe parts,by which he himſclt might 
likewiſe acquire reward and glory. Amiens is the chick City of Picardy ; and Derlan is not a- 
bove ſeven leagues diſtant ftromit. This neighbourhood afforded occalion to Portocarrero to penc- 
trate almoſt hourly into what was done in Amzens, and thercabouts. That City had appcarcd 
much for the Leaguez and being now fallen into the Kings hands, it coveted much to have its 
antient priviledges obſerved, and eſpecially that the City ſhould be governcd by Perſonages of 
their own Inhabitants. and by their own proper Forces. Nor would the King (the preſent con- 
dition of affairs contidercd)) do any thing to the contrary. Thus the City was its own Guardi- 
an. And though there were a great number ot Citizens who had lifted thcnifclves under Co- 
lours, yet were they not any way diſciplin'd according to cuſtome in the handling of their Arms; 
nor were they fo vigilant as they ought to have becn in guarding their Gatcs : The Councry 
without was not well ſ{urvcycd before they opened them and being open, they were but care- 
leſly Jook*'d unto, and more for form ſake than out of duty. Portocarrero being, fully informed 
hereof, he thought he might by ſome firatagem ſurpriſe that Gare of Amicns which lay ncarcit 
Porlan ; and that then bringing i a great body of men, he might poſlibly poſſeſs himielt of the 
Icit- 
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reſt of the City. To this end he by fitting means made the Gate be firſt well ſurveyed, and all 
the Country and ways thereabouts, whereby with all potlible fecrefie ſuch men might be brought 
in as were to back the enterpriſe. And this was the order he took to cffe& it. Three Soul- 
dicrs clad like Peaſants of Picardy, with ſacks upon their backs, full of Nuts and Beans, and ſuch 
like ſtuff, were to ſee as if they brought this ware into the City. After the three Souldiers 
a Cart was to follow under the ſame pretence loaded with ſacks of Corn 3 but theſe ſacks were 
to lie uppermott 3 ſo as the ſuperticies being only ſurveyed, the reft of the body of the Cart 
fhould be tull only of great Planks. His detign was to get within the Gate by means of this 
Cart 3 and by the Planks to keep rhe Percullis from falling&o the ground, which otherwiſe 
might have bcen let down.,and fo have kept the Affailants from coming in. The guidance of the 
Cart and Horſes which were to draw it,was givcn to eight or ten other Souldicrs, clad as were 
the other like Pcaſants, who togethcr with the othcr thrce were to be the firſt aGtors in the 
furpriſe, The gate being thus got, and the ſign being given by the ſhooting off of a Piſtol, 300 
Souldicrs were preſently to make in, who were lodged as ncar the Gate as was pollible 3 and to 
behave themſelves ſo in getting further into the City, as the rclt might have time tocome up, 
and perfect the work. . 

Thus had Portacarrero plotted the ſurpriſe z and hoping ſtill more and more to ſee it happily 
effected, he with very great ſecrelie diſpatcht away Franciſcodel” Arco a S| aniard, to Bruſſels to 
acquaint the Cardinal therewithal, and (it he ſhould approve of it) to receive ſuch Orders from 
\ kim as were neceſſary for the putting of it in execution. The Cardinal approved of all that 
was propounded, and ſuch Commilſions were given as were requilite, to ſuch Commanders 
whoſe Gariſons lay neareſt Dorlan. Franciſco deP Arco being returned from Bruſſels with theſe 
Ocders, Portacarrero deterr'd the buſineſs no longer. He gathercd together with as much ſecre- 
fie as might be, about 2200 Foot, and 600 Hor(c and did ſo well lay the time, and the places, 
- as they mct all at Dorlan on the tenth of March. The Foot conſiſted of 600 Spaniards ; of Ger- 
mans Iriſh, and Walloons, all of them about the like number, The Horſe was compoſed part 
of Launciers, part Curatfiers, part Harquebuſicrs3 in a like equal numbers of Spanith, of Itali- 
ans and Walloons. There could not be a more ſele& company of Souldiers, nor could they be 
commanded by more experienced Officers. Ferollemo Caraffa, Marqueſs of Montenegro a Neopo- 
litan,commanded the Horſe.Buc Portacarr:ro was to have the chiet command.,as Author of the dc= 
fign, and he as who had received fullauthority from the Cardinal for the leading of it on. Porta- 
carrero was low of ſtaturc, butof a very firong Body, and yct ſtronger ſoul z and capable of 
guiding any cnterpriſe, no leſs tor the maturity of his judgment, than for his courage in cxecu- 
tion. Having then diſpoſed of his men in ſuch order as they were to march, he went from 
Dorlan about the coming on of night, and took his way towards Amiens, He had not as yet 
diſcovered his delign to any of them 3 but after they were a little advanced, he haulted 3 and 
drawing aſide the Captains both of Foot and Horſe, he with words full of Military vigour, 
acquainted them with the occaſion why they were firſt ſummoned to meet at Dorlan, and where- 
fore they were now marching towards Amiens, He ſhewed them the Cart, and wiſhed them to 
ſpeak to their Souldiers that were to ſurpriſe the Gate. He further added, 

How great will be our good fortune, how great our glory, if we coming in with thereſt of our men, can 
purchaſe ſuch a City for our King, which is the chiefeſt of all Picardy, and one of the moſt eſteemed of 
all France ? How great will the preſent plunder be for all of you ? And how much greater rewards are 
we hereaftcr to expe from our King. . But this action will prove particularly glorious to ws the Com- 
manders, who making this ſucceſs memorable to perpetuity, ſhall thereby likewiſe eterniſe our own names, 
Amiens is within three ſhort days journey of Paris 3 the Country open, without either rivers, woods, or 
any other obſtacles. Amicns may then be made ſogreat a Magazin of Arms, and may admit of ſo nu- 
mcrous a Gariſon, as may rather be termed an Army than a Gariſon 3 and howo eaſily may we then march 
even to the gates of Paris ? Infeſt all the adjacent Country, And every day add to our acquiſitions in 
Picardy ? So as the King of France will at laſt have good reaſon to repent bis having choſen rather to 
make IWar than Peace with our King. Tconfeſs, as there cannot be a purchaſe of greater import ance, ſs 
mult we expect to meet with all poſſible difficulties therein. TI know what the nature of a ſurpriſal is 3 and 
how great the difference is between th: framing it in our fancies, and the effeding of it. I know that 
Amiens is a great City, full of a warlikg people : and who will ſpeedily make in, either to keep us from 
making our ſelves Maſters of the Gate, or to take it from ' us, when we ſhall bave gottenit. ButT1 
would we had got it, as the careleſs keeping of it, may make us hope we ſhall as for the reſt, it will 
be our parts, by the vigour of our bodies, and the valour of our arms, not only to matntgin the entrance 
but to advance further into the inhabited places, and at laſt to make full conqueſt of the City T ſpeak my 
hopes 3 let us then couragiouſly purſue our march, and let eachof us diſcover the deſign unto our Souldi- 
ers, and enflame them thereunto. I for my part will rather a& than command. And whether I ſpall live 
or dye, How can I liveor die more gloriouſly ? 

Portacarrero was very attentively litincd unto 3 for all the Commandcrs, as alſo all their 
Souldiers defired much to know what enterpriſe they were led unto at that time of the night, 


and with ſuch ſecrefie, The Commanders thought it almoſt impoſſible that fo negligent 
guards 
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guards ſhould be kept in Amzensz there being ſo many Spaniſh Garriſcrs rear it, and the War 
being ſo hot round about. They had therctore but ſmall kopes of the frrprifal 3 judging that 
they ſhould meet with n:uch greatcr difficultics in cndcavovring it, than was thought vpgon when 
it was hrlt deſigned : but Portacarrero, did ſo aver for truth all that he had told them, as both 
they, and their Souldicrs ſhewed themifelves ready, to do what upon ſuch an occalion might 
be detired of them. They came to within Gght of the Gate which lies towards Dorlan.and which 
is called Montrecurt, about the break of day 3 there with great filence they poſleficed themielves 
of a certain Abbey, within leſs thana mile of the City : they took hkewiſe anuther. place, yet 
nearer the City, where was a littte@Hermitagez from thence thoſe that were clad like Peaſants 
advanced towards the Gate, with their Cart and Sacks full of Apples, and ſuch cther things 
as have bcen ſpoken of. This mean while the Citizens opened the Gate 3 ard ſurveying the 
Country about with their wonted negligence. They ftaycd in the Court de Gard under the ſame 
Gatcs but the Souldiers were ſo tew in number, and ſo untit for ſuch an cflice, as the Gate 
could not be more weakly, nor more negligently kept. It was now Lent, 2nd Sermons being 
uſually made in France carly in the morning, almoſt all the people were then at Church. Fran- 
ciſco 4* Arco had the command of thoſe that were clad like Peaſants, and who were to make 
the ſurpriſe : He who, as you have heard, Portacarrero ſent to Bruſſels to negotiate the butt- 
neſs with the Cardinal; Baptiſta Dognano, a Milanoiſe, was another chiefly imploy'd 3 and Cap- 
tain {2 Croy with particular diligence attended upon the Cart, who was a Burgonian : The reſt 
were almoſt all Wallcons, who by rcaſon of the neighbourhood of Fronticr , were bettcr 
known both in the language and taſhi 'n of the Peaſants of Picardy : But were all of them Soul- 
diers of trycd tdclity and valour. As they drew near the Gate, theſe mingled themſelves with 
other Country people, who cntred the Town at the ſame time either to buy or to ſell commodi- 
ties. Wheretorc cntring more calily with them into the Ravelin which covers the Gate, they 
ſtayed under the Arch thercof, and one of them letting the Sack fall, which was upon his 
ſhoulders, the Nuts and things that were in ſcattered upon the ground 3 thoſe of the Guard 
ran in, and mocking, cither the timplicity or poverty of the Peaſants, began to ſcramble for 
what was on the ground 3 the Carc came in this interim, which being made to ſtay by him who 
guided it, at the firli entrance into the Gate, the horſes were preſently faſftned 3 left trighted at 
the noiſe which was to enſue, they might run away cl{cwhere with the Cart. Franciſco d' Arco 
was to give notice to Pertacarrero of the Carts being centred, by the ſhooting off a Piſtol 3 which 
he tailed not to do, for carrying two under his counterteit habit, he diſcharged one of them in 
the breaft of one of thoſe that kept the Gate, Which when he had done, his affociates did the 
likez and ſeizing upon fome Halberts which belonged to the ſame Corps de Gard, they fo be- 
haved themſelves, as they ſlew or deadly wounded all thoſe few French who had the cuſtody 
cither of the Gate, orof the Ravelin. For the better ſecurity of the Gate it had two Per- 
culleſes which over-hung it, they were guarded by a Sentinel, who let them both down; the 
firſt was caſily kept from falling to the ground by the Cart, but the ſecond broke it all in pieces, 
and almoſt quite ſhutting up the paſſage, brought the Afailants into great ſiraits, when the 
other who were hid in the Hermitage came in with all ſpeed, who ſecuring themſelves hrſft of 
the Ravelin without, and ſuddenly taking away all hindrances within, made themſelves Ma- 
ſters of all the Avenues to the Gate, The noiſe was already grown fo great, as many of the 
neareſt Inhabitants taking'up arms, and haſining thither, began boldly to oppoſe the Afſailants 3 
-who increaſing ſiill in number and in courage, eaſily overcame all oppoſition: Inſomuch as ha- 
ving won hrſt the Avenues to the City, and fully ſecured the Gate, as alſo the contiguous 
Walls, they afforded time for the reſt of the Foot and Horſe to come up, and fortunately to 
perfect the premeditated deſign. Nothing is ſo prejudicial, or doth more endanger ſurpriſes, 
than giving way tofall ſuddenly, and tumultuouſly to plunder : For in ſuch a caſe; the Townl- 
men within may either take uparms, or the Enemy niay come in from without, ſo as the Aſſai- 
lants may be cakly ſuppreſt, by reaſon of their being diſperft, and diſorder'd amidii rapine, 
and other military liccntiouſneſs. For this cauſe Portacarrero commanded under penalty of the 
ſevercſt puniſhment, that noneof his men ſhould dare to fall to plunder the City, till the mar- 
ket places, chict ſtreets, and all the Gates were fully taken, and well guardcd 3 which being 
by him performed in great order, and the Souldiers in much obedience, they fell to plunder, of 
which they found ſuch, and ſo great ſtore, as few the like was met withal in all the Wars of 
France and of Flanders. Count St. Paul, Governorof Picardy, was in Amiens at the time of 
the ſurpriſa] z but he was got out as the Affailants firſt entred, providing in great haſte tor his 
own fſatcty, and leaving his Wife there, who was preſently ſet at liberty by. Portacarrero, and 
uſed with all reſpe&t and honor. The plunder laſted one whole day 3 and nothing elſe of cru- 
elty was uſed, or of diflolute licentiouſneſs. There were not above 1co of the Inhabitants 
ſlain, and three or tour of the Affailants, and ſome few others were hurt. At the news of the 
ſurpriſeand plunder, many other Souldiers of the neighbouring Spaniſh Garriſons, came flying 
in, to partake of the plunder 3 and who afterwards helped very much for the defence of Ami- 
ens - For Portacarrero would not permit them to go out again. Yct tor greater {ccurity he dif- 


armed 
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armcd the Citizens 3 and with great vigilancy ordering all things every where as beſt fitted the 
fatecy of the City, he together with the re{t of the Commanders and all the Souldiers, prepa- 
xd with all courage to ſuitain that hard and dangerous Sicge which he toreſaw would ſoon be- 
fall then: by the King of France. 

This mean while the King had ſpeedy advertiſement, both of the ſurpriſe ſo boldly underta- 
ken, and of thc happy ſucccts thercof. It is impoſſible to reJate how much he was aMiced at 
this his miſchance, and how much he was inwardly tormented in his mind, particularly in the 
point of Honor, He. ſeemed to be much offended with himſelf. | 

H24 be ſo quelled th: Rehellionof France, and ſo ſuppreſt the League maintained by the Spaniards, 
zo the endth it breaking into War with them, their ſole Forces ſhoul4 triumph over his ? How many Vi- 
Fories ha4 Fuentcs got the year before, ſometimes by Sieges, ſometimes by open Field-fight ? and how 
mzmy other great acquiſitions had the Cardinal Archauke lately made? was not that of Calis ſufficient by 
gpen Siege, but that the other of Amiens muſt iſſue by ſurpriſe * What two other Towns conld the 
Spaniards have defired, whereby they might receive more advantage in the affairs of France, both by 
Sex and Land ? The way was ſhort and free between the Gates of Amiens and Paris: Nor did Calis 
afford leſs opportunity. to offend - ſo noble a part of the Kingdom by Sea. And what would Europe 
think of a King. who contented with his only home-vifories, ſhould ſuffer himſelf to be thus overcome 
by Forreign Forces ? How much would the Malcontents of the Kingdom be hereby incouragel ? to ſet 
#be League on foot 2gain, perhaps, which was or too lately ſuppreſt, or not yet fully extinguiſhed. 

Thus did the Kiny of France with great anger tftorm againſt himſelt, for the ſurpriſfal of 
Amiens. But then thus agitated by thcele conſiderations, he ſpeedily removed from Paris to 
Eorby, a Town ltanding upon the banks of Some, not above three leagues from Amiens. Here 
he rogether with Martha] Byron, and other Commanders in War, refolved immediately to in- 
camp before that City, and not to leave any thing undone, whereby to driveout the Spaniards, 
and to tree Pijcardy from all their Forces. Byron commanded the Kings Forces, who being na- 
turally very haughty, thought it redounded much to his own particular diſhonor, that the Spa- 
niards ſhould daily make ſuch advancements in thoſe parts. The King therefore commanded 
him, that wuftcring together as many of the French Souldieryas might be had from the neigh- 
bouring Garriſons, he thould begin to begirt Amzens, and to take a particular care that no freſf 
men ſhould cnter into it. This order being given, and ſuch others as were requiſite upon ſuch 
Ooccurrency, the King went again to Paris, to ſollicite ſuch Forces and preparations trom all parts, 
as were requiſite for fuch an undertaking. The River Some runs a long courſe through Picardy ; 
and cutting it as it were through in the middle, falls afterwards into the Brittiſh Sea, Upon 
the banks of this Rivcr ſtands the chicteſt Cities and Towns of the Province. But Amiens 
doth flouriſh there beyond them all, as well for the antiquity of its foundation, as for the beau- 
ty of its buildings, and for the quality, induſtry, and number of Inhabitants. The Some en- 
ters it with many Branches, and waſhing the Walls in many places, makes the circuit thereof 
ſtronger on thoſe tides than on the others 3 it is alſo well provided of Curtains, Flanks, and 
Ditches: but that part which looks towards Flanders, as being moſt ſubje&t to danger, is beſt 
fortified. And becauſe the Spaniards in likelyhood would have endeavourcd to relieve the Ci- 
ty on that fide, and eſpecially from Dorlan, the Marſhal Byron did therefore incamp hitnfelf on 
that fide; and began to break up the ways, to poſſeſs himſelf of the Paſſes, and to delign out 
his quarters for the future Sicge. 

Portacarrero had this mean while ſent back Franciſco Arco to Bruſſels, to advertiſe the Car- 
dinal of his happy ſucceſs, and to detire him to ſend ſome new recruits of men with all ſpeed. 
Great ſtore of Artillery, Ammunition, and ViEtuals was found in Amiens : Portacarrero did 
therctore for the preſent, only delire a recruit of men, that ſo he might make good the Town, 
till ſuch time as the Cardinal might come to relieve it with a compleat Army. The 
Cardinal ſhewed ſuch ſigns of joy as became ſuch a Purchaſe , and ſent back the 
ſame Franciſco 4' Arco , having tirſt honored him upon this occaſion with a Company of Spa- 
niſh Foot, to aſſure Portacarrero that he would ſpeedily ſend him ſome good ſuccour 3 and that 
he would forthwith multer the whole Army, with which he himſelf would come in perſon, 
and undoubtedly raiſe the Siege, On the other {ide the King of France being fully reſolved to 
continue it, went perpetually trom one place to another to raiſe what moneys he could , what 
men, and what provifions, as were requilite for ſuch a purpoſe. A Renovation of League was 
then in Treaty between him and the Queen of England 3 which he very much defired might be 
effected, And he Treated likewiſe with the United Provinces of Flanders, that they might 
make ſome confidcrable divertion againſt the Spaniards, and that in particular they might ſend 
him ſome aid for the butineſs of 4miens. The mean while Marſhal Birozn proſecuted the al-* 
ready begun works 3 he had thrown a bridgeof boats over the uppermoſt part of the River 
between Corby and Amiens and another over the lower part thereof, where the Village Lom- 
pre ſtands, to the end chat he might have tree paſſage from the one ſide of the River to the 0- 
ther, and might at h:s pleaſure joyn the Kings Forces on either fide. Hedrew a Line in com- 


paſs from the one Bridg to the other, of - well Flank*d Trenches, towards the City z but of 
muc 
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much greater compaſs towards the Field-fide, All theſe Works were made on the tide towards 
Flanders, as hath bcen ſaid, becauſe the belieged were to be ſuccoured from thence. Nor did 
he forbear beleaguering the Town in ſuch ſort as was fitting on the fide which Jay towards 
France. It is not tobe ſaid with what ardency and eagerneſs Byron bchaved himſeltz adding a 
rigid ffnperious command to his innate pride, and making it cvidently appear in his Military 
haughtineſs, that he would bequeath the Siege in ſuch a condition to the King, when his Mas 
jeſty ſhould come thither, as he ſhould acknowledg the good ſucceſs thercof chiefly from him, 
Thus had Byron laid the Sicge 3 but at the ſame time he hoped to make fo important a ſurpriſe 
on the neighbouring Frontiers of Artois, as the Spaniards ſhould be ſo,much the more hindred 
from the freeing of Amiens. To this purpoſe he did ſo unexpectedly affaule Arras by night 
(which is the chiefeſt City of Artois) with 4000 foot, and 12co horſe, as he indangercd it. 
He planted a Petard luckily, his men began already to enter the Gate 3 but the people thereof 
whichare numerous, and Warlike, taking up Arms, the French were ſoon repultt 3 wherein 
Count Bequoy's valour did very much appear, who being in Arras, had the fortune to ſignalize 
himſelf more than any other upon that occaſion. A | 
- Byron being returned to his quarters about Amiens, attempted another ſurpriſe by Scalado a- 
gainſt Dorlan ; but failed therein alſo. So as quite forgoing theſe ſecret machinations, he ap- 
plyed himſelf wholly to the Sicge which he had begun, No leſs vigilancy was in the interim 
uſed on the Spaniards behalf. The Cavalier Pacczotto, an highly eſteemed Italian Ingenier, and 
brother to the other Ingenier Pacciotto, who was lain at the aſſault of Calis, was by ſtealth got- 
ten into Amiens, and had brought Captain Lechirga with him, a Spaniard who very well under- 
ſtood the management of Artillery. Theſe two applycd themſelves diligently, the one to bet- 
ter the fortifications where it was moſt needful 3 the other to diſpoſe of the Artillery where they 
might be of greateſt annoyance to the Enemy. And Byron not having as yet fully tiniſhed his 
Trenches, the Cardinal Archduke had given ſirict command, that ſome cndeavour ſhould be 
made to put ſome new recruit of Souldiers into Amiens, from the Frontiers of Artois, Count 
Bucquoy was to this effe&t in Dorlan with 40co Walloon foot 3 and Fohn de Guſman with 300 
horſe. And becauſe it was afterwards fearcd that ſuch a body of men could not march fo con- 
ccaledly, as upon ſuch an occafion was requilite, it was reſolved that Guſman ſhould attempt 
gctting inio the City with his horſe. He marched away by night 3 but being diſcovered when 
he was got near the Ditch, and the Frenchmen moving furiouſly againſt him, he would have 
had much ado to have got into the City, had not the Detendants who fallied out in great numbers, 
and did valiantly withitand the Enemy, received him. In this action thoſe of the Town loſt 
Captain Fernando Dezza, a Spaniard, and Captain Tomas, an Iriſhman, two valiant Souldiers, 
with divers others of ordinary rank. The number of the French that were flain was greater, 
but of greater, but of mcaner quality. Portacarrero, that he might have the Field more free, 
and might the readilier go out to Skirmiſhes, reſolved to pluck down the Suburbs, and all the 
houſes which were near about Amiens : Which he did chicflyby tire. It was a milcrable ſpe- 
acle to ſee ſuch and ſo many delightful contentments, the bleſſings of Peace, conſumed in an 
inſtant by the fury of War. There was above 3ooo choice Souldiers in Amiens 3 and therefore 
Portacarrero thought good not to ſuffer the Oppugnors to breath, hut to endeavour by frequent 
and fierce Sallies to hinder thcir Fortifications which every day increaſed, ſo as the Cardinal 
might have time to come and relieve the Town with a full ſuccour.!Nor was the Cardinal want- 
ing in making all poſſible preparations to that purpoſe. A Levy of 4000 Foot was cxpected 
from Italy, which Alphonſo Avalos was raiſing. Other Levies were made to the ſame purpoſe 
in Germany, and the ſame diligence was uſcd in thoſe parts of Flanders which were under the 
Kings obedience. But the monies requiſite for ſuchan affair fell far ſhort, by reaſon of the Kings 
ſo many former exceſſive expences, and by reaſon of the charge he was torccd to be at in con- 
fideration of the vaſineſs of his Empire. And juſt at this time there had hapned a great dif- 
order in this point : For the King deſirous to curb the inſatiable covetouſneſs of Merchants, 
had, who traffickt Money with him, he had in thoſe days publiſhed an Edi&t whereby he mo- 
derated the exceflive Gain which they formerly made. The Merchants therefore retired them- 
ſelves and Antwerp which was wont to furniſh ſuch monies as were requitite to naaintain the 
Kings Army, was ſopincht, as the Cardinal could no longer hind neceſlary tupplics there. And 
this ( as ſhall be ſeen hereafter) was the chict cauſe why he could not Jead up the Army time 
enough to Amiens, and preſcrve the purchaſe he had made of ſo important a City. 
Now to return to the Siege. The Fortiftications without increaſed exceedingly every day, 
Byron bcing continually very ſollicitous therein. He munited the two atorcfaid Bridges with 
good Forts on the one and the other bank, but eſpecially on thatfide which looked moſt towards 
Flanders. He raiſed likewiſe ſuch Forts as were requiſite to defend the innermcti Line of the 
Trenches, and did the like in the outward Line which looked towards the Ficlds. And be- 
cauſe ſuccour was chiefly to be kept out on that fide, therefore the more Forts, and the more 
nobler were raiſed there, and greater care was had of all thoſe Works. Bireans fouldicry in- 


creaſed alſo daily, fo as he would no longer delay opening Ticnches againit the City, He jn- 
tended 
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tended to Tead then on juſt upon a great Ravelin, which fheltered the Gate Montrecart ; and 
ufon the adjoyning Ditch, which was dry, and where he thought he might calilieft fall in, But 
Portacarrero was as vigilant as might be all this while in making defences. His chict deſign ( as 
we have ſaid ) was to annoy the Enemy as .much as. he could by Sallics, and hinder their 
Works. The Marquis Montenegro fallied therefore. aut one day with 400 Horſe, he having 
command of all the Horfe in Amiens: And placing a Company of Carabines in the tirſt Front, 
commanded by Captain Franciſco Fuerttes a Spaniard, he gave.in fo fiercely and ſo unexpecedly 
upon the enemy; as he ſlew above 200, ſome Souldiers, ſome Pioners, without loſing almoſt any 
one of his men. This Sally was purſued almoſt every day with ſome other the like 3 which being 
ſo very many, to ſhunprolixity in relating every leatt paſſage, and to maintain the Decorum due 
to Hiſtory, we will acquaint you only with the chicfteflt, | : | 
 Afairs were in this condition both within and without, when the King of France came him- 
ſelf in perſon to the Camp, attended by many Princes and great Lords, who were then at 
Court; particularly by the Duke D# Mayn, from whoſe valour and counſel as much good was 
expected upon this occaſion, as the Kingdom had experimented prejudice in the late troubles 
thereof. Byron was not very well pleaſed that the King ſhould come ſo ſoon unto the Army 3 for he 
would willingly have brought the Siege firſt to better perfection. But the King very much ap- 
proving all the Works, and for a tign of honor confirming the ſame ſuperiority of Command, 
did ſo far ſatishe him, as he continued more fervent than ever in his former endeavours. The 
King being arrived, it was rcſolved by the Council of War, that the bulincſs ſhould be order- 
ly carried on, and that winning ground by the Spade and Mathook leiſurely, great care ſhould 
be had in preſerving the Souldiery, and that the raſhneſs of too immature aſſaults ſhould be 
ſhunned, the number of Pioners was therefore mightily increaſed : by whoſe handy-work the 
further Trenches were advanced, the broader and the deeper were they made 3 and to boot 
with the uſual windings thereof, many and greater Redoubts than ordinary were raiſed in them 
for their better defence. The King lay in the aforeſaid Hermitage 3 and the Conſtable, the 
Duke Dz Mayn, the Duke of Eſpernon, the Prince Feanvile Brother to the Duke of Guiſe, and 
other great Perſonages were lodged in the ſeveral Forts ; whereof the Marſhal Byron kept that 
for himſelf which was neareſt the Works, that he might from thence haſten their progreſs the 
more. The Kings Army did not as then exceed 16000 Foot, and 4000 Horſe, but it increaſed 
every day 3 for it is not to be ſaid with how much impatience he defired the recovery of Amiens, 
nor how much he was ſeconded therein by the inclination of the Kingdom, and particularly by 
the delire of the Nobility. His Forces confifted of 3000 Swiſſers, 4000 Engliſh ſent by the 
Queen in relation to the aforementioned Confederacy which was concluded but a little before 3 
and the reſt were all French Foot and Horſe. Monſieur de Montigny commanded the Horſe ; and 
Monſieur de S. Lake the Artillery, which were brought unto the Camp in great abundance: 
Both of them Commanders cry'd-up, and of a clear reputation. And the King willing that 
they ſhould no longer forbear annoying thoſe within with the Artillery, they began to play fu- 
riouſly upon the City 3 and Batteries were diſpoſed of in divers places, which were afterwards 
to indamage the Beſieged nearer hand. Amidfſi theſe publick Works appertaining to the Siege, 
the King forbore not liſtning to a ſecret intelligence by which the City might be fraudulently 
delivered up unto him. There was a Covent of Auguſtine Friers in Amiens, which did al- 
molt joyn upon one of the Gates of the City. Many Citizens came uſually to this. Covent, 
where they plotted a ſecret practice to put the City into the Kings hands, by privately taking, 
in ſome Souldiers from without by night, who ſhould poſſeſs themſelves of certain Bridges un- 
der which the River ran as it went out of the City, But Portacarrero diſcovering the buſineſs, 
he made thoſe whom he ſuſpected ſure, and putting ſome of the Ringlcaders to death, he or- 
dered that all the Votaries ſhould go out of Amiens, and afterwards by degrees drove out moſt 
of the Citizens. Portacarrero being freed from thoſe dangers which threatned him within, 
minded with greater ſecurity the advancing of the outward works, which confitted chiefly in 
defending the ditch the moſt that might be : And therefore he fortihed the Chemine Converte in 
ſundry ſorts 3 othernew Defences were added even within the Ditch it ſelf z and Mines were 
wrought under the Chemine Couverte which might be made to play when the Enemy ſhould ap- 
proach. Moreover, for its better defence, it was invironed with great and ſharp ftakes, hang- 
ng outwards with ſome little diſtance between them, which might keep the Enemy from ſud- 
denly aſfailing it, and the Defendants might have the advantage of being thereby ſheltered. 
AN ſuch Fortitications as it was capable of were added in particular to the great Ravelin of Mon- 
trecurt, And all this while the Defendants cooled not in making their frequent Sallics 3 but ma- 
king them every time more forceable than other, there ſeldom paſt a night that they did not 
iſſue out to diſturb the Works 3 in which the Countrymen thereabouts ſupplying the place of 
Pioners, it is not to be believed what a ſlaughter was made of thoſe miſerable people during the 
Siege.The Field-tide towards France was leſs fortified, and conſequently worſe guarded as being 
the moſt ſecure. The beſieged ifſued forth on that fide to provide neceſſary Forrage fot their 
Horſes, but with good Convoysof Horſe and Foot 3 they were many times fortunate kerein z 
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bur falling at laſt into a great Ambuſh of 6co horſe of the Enemy, they were routed, and in 
their retreat lot many of their Foot and Horſe, and particularly a great number of the meaner 
fort of people who were imployed in getting together the Forrage, This misfortune did not 
abate, butrather increaſe the beliegeds courage in continuing their fallies. Portucarrero would 
therefore make out one which ſhould be ſo ſtrong and ſo well ordered, as it might make large 
amends for the loſs lately ſuffered. Which he diſpoſed thus. He ſent out two Spaniſh Cap- 
tains, Diego Durango, and Franciſco del PArco , with their two Foot-Gompanies 3 and to then 
added two Troops of Horſe, commanded by Jorann: Guſman, and Martix Aguilas, both of 
them Spaniards 3 after theſe came the Marquis 4; Montenegro with 30c Horſe more: And the or- 
der which was given them, was, that they ſhould at one and the fame time affault the Tren- 
ches which werea working onthe two ncarelt ſides, and afterwards to make intothe quarters, 
from whence the Works proceeded. It was about the cnd of ily, when the weather is hotteſt 
and men apteſt to ſleep about Noon-day. At this time it was reſolved the Sally ſhould be madc ; 
Nor were the beſieged deceived : For hnding a great many of thoſe that Jabour'd in the Tren- 
ches wearied with their working by night, and taking their relt, as alſo the others that guard- 
ed them, they meeting with little refittance made great flaughter amongſt them 3 then aſſaul- 
ting the neareſt quarter of the Engliſh, they flew many of them before they could well pur 
themſelves in a defenſive potture 3 and affaulting another quarter with the like violence where 
the Swiſſers were lodged, they lizewiſe ſlew and wounded many of them. But the Camp fiy- 
ing to their Arms, and new ſuccour coming in from all parts, the tray did fo increaſe, as it 
could neither be more obſtinate nor more bloody, The Marſhal Byron did fizft appear, who 
thruſting in where the buſineſs was hotteſt, gave miraculous proof of his courage. Nor did 

the King himſelf do leſs z who tranſported by his too warlike genius, and too much defpi- 

{ing danger, would hkewile be himſelt where the greateſt peril was. Till ſuch time as the 
betieged being forced to give back, the tray ended. In which the betieged Joti above 2co of 
their men, amongſt which Fohn Grſman, who was in the flower of his age, of a very noble 

family, and of very great expectation. There were ſome 600 of the contrary party 1lain, as 

it was ſaid 3 amongft which divers Captains and other interior Ofhcers, 

Thoſe without were {till very much indamaged by the Artillery which were placed within 
upon the Walls, and {till ſo much the more by how much the Trenches drew nearer the Ditch, 
Wherefore Monſieur S. Like planted two Batterics 3 the one of ten pieces of Canon againſt the 
Ravelin of Montecourt, and the other of twelve Pieces againſt the neighbouring defences : He 
raiſed alſo againſt the ſame parts a great Platform furniſht with other Pieces, and nwnitcd it 
with a ftrong Redoubr, to keep it from the fo impetuous fallies made by thoſe within. Nei- 
ther did theſe Batterics fail in their expected ſervice 3 for they ſoon greatly.indamaged one Ra- 
velin, they threw down the Parapets of the contiguous Wall, and battexed down the higheti 
Defences, ſo as none but the loweſt defended the Ditch. This mean while the Trenches did 
daily approach nearer the Counterſcarp, the Works never ceaſing, over which Marſhal Byron had 
the particular care, But tho he, -the King being preſent, had the principal care of the Siege, 
yet-the King forbore not to have it moſt in his thoughts 3 who continually viewed all the Works,' 
being indefatigable in his labour both by day and night 3 abounding at once both in a Princely 
and Warlike ſpirit : But notwithſtanding of ſo affable a nature, and fo long accultomed to he 
amongtt Souldiers, as laying down for the molt part his Regal Majetty, it ſeemed as if he dc- 
fired rather to be a Fellow Souldter than a King'.amongt them. ' All degrees of Souldiery 
ſtrove therefore who ſhould moſt willingly tollow and ſerve him and the King did infinitely 
defire out of Military glory to bring this Siege to his wiſht tor end, that it might be known he 
knew equally how to'be a gallant Commander as well in the moſt dithcult betieging of Towns, 
as in the greateft Field-conflicts. - Theſe extraordinary diligences which were uſed about the 
aforefaid Works, made that thoſe- within had every.day leſs Field-room to make out Sallics: 
Wherefore they refolved to make one ſally more, which being perhaps to be the laſt, mighr 
prove for as much as in them lay the moi prejudicial to the Enemy. Portacarrero aſſembling therc= 
fore together little efs than roco ſelect Foot, with their Commanders, gave order that about 
noon-day, they ſhould with all polſtble ſecrecy be in the dry Ditch of the great Ravelin of Moy:- 
zecourt, that they might the more privately go from thence, and afſaulc the enemy upon greater 
advantages. And becauſe the horfe now did not much ſervice abroad, he added only 30 Cu- 
raſſiers to the foot, who might behave themſelves according as occalion ſhould require. 


The oppointed hour bcing come, the f1gn of iffuing out was given by a Canor-ſhot. The * 


firſt afſaulc was firangely reſolute and herce, But the Trenches being much better provided, 
and defended, than the former time, and eſpecially by a good part of Picardy Regiment, which 
were almoſt all old Souldiers, great refiftance was made 3 mingling themſclves courzgiouily one 
wittanother in tight, and mapy talling interchangeably on both fides. Yet the betieged re- 
celving new recruits of men, they entred the Trenches , committing fill n.ore flaughter, 
and * advancing, ſo far, as they came to a chief Redout, and endeavoured to nail up ſore 
pieces of Artillery. - But being manfully oppoſed by a great Court of Gvard of Swiſ- 


fer# which were there, and a great number of other Souldiers flocking thither , 
tom 
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from ſeveral other parts of the Camp, they were forced to think cf retreatmg, wherein che 
Curafhers proved not uſcleſs 3 for they likewiſe ſallying out, and giving upon many of_the 
Enemy who had disbandcd themſclves in the firſt fights, they flew many of them 3 and vere 
moreover of great aſſiſtance in helping their companions to retrcat. Thiscembat latted for aboye 
three hours, and from without Byron ſhewed his wonted undauntedneſs 3 and amongſt other 
. Cavaliers of the Kings Camp, Pinch Foinville did in particular win great praiſe, 50o of the 
Kings men were ſlain, and about 200 of the beſieged, together with very many wounded on 
both ſides. After this, the King cauſed the Works fo ſpecdily to be advanced, as they came 
withit a tew days almoſt to the Ditch. And they might be ſiill better inforced-on his part 3 for 
his loſs of Souldiers and Pioners, was ſoon remedicd by the ſupply of others; and the King 
had now att Armiy of 24000 foot, and 60co ho1(c 3 together with abundance of all other 
things neceſſary for the continuation of the Siege. But howſoever he was very deſirous to ſee it 
foon at an end. For news came every day of great ſuccour which were coming from the Car- 
dinal z and it was evety day diſcovered that the betieged would hold out till the Jatt gaſp; It 
Was not long therefore ere the French came to the Chemine Comvert, and blowing parrt of it into the 
air with ſecret mines, and winning the reſt by fiexce afſaults, they lodged in the counterſcarp, 
From whence indamaging the Ditch by their Artillery, and at latt falling thereinto, they tirove 
to make themſelves maſters thereof, Which was vcry ſtifly diſputed 3 tor though thoſe with- 
in had loſt their uppermoſt defences, yet thoſe below were induftrioutly repaired, from whence 
they did in ſundry matiners miraculouſly refift the affailants. The chicteſt part of the Siege 
being then reduced hither, it is not to be ſaid with how: much obftinacy and hercenels they 
tought on both tides3 thoſe within relying upon the expected fuccour 3 and thoſe without wil- 
ling to prevent it. The one deſirous to recover what was loft, the others to keep what they 
had got. The affailants fighting whiltt the King looked on 3 and the adverſaries as if the Car- 
dinal had been preſent. And both ſides fo fcton fire by wonted emulation, and by innate ha- 
tred one to another, as were it only in that reſpect their very ſouls could not be more incenſed. 
They fought no longer therefore with Harquebuſes and Mufquets,nor yet with Swords 3 but with 
ſhorter weapons, as Daggers and Piſtols. Stones hailed down trom the Walls, and Fires of di- 
vers ſorts. And-on the contrary the Encmies batteries playing inceſſantly, had foskarrified the 
Platform, as there was but very little ſpace left for the detendants to keep upon. Portacarrers 
began therefore to make inward retreats, by Halt-Moons, and other good detences. And he 
had thought alſo to have thrown up a great Trench more inward upon the inſide of the River, 
which palt with one of its branches through the City, near enough to the Wall that was plaid 
upon. That after the loſs thereof, afd of the new retreats which he was making, he might 
yct make what oppolition might be. And becauſe many of the detendaiits were already lain, 
and many lay languiſhing of their wounds 3 many being likewiſc dead of ſickneſs, Portacarrero 
had oft-times renewed his intreaties to the Archduke, that he ſhould no longer delay ſending 
relicft. Nor did the Cardinal omit aty diligence that was requiſite to that purpoſe. 
Avilo's Italians were already upon their march for Flanders; as alſo the new raifed Germans 3 
nor had the Cardinal omitted any puffible means for raiſing ſuch monies as were neceflary 

upon ſuch an occaſion. | - 
The King of Fraice was fully informed of all this Wherefore quickning himſelf, he did fo 
inforce the works in the ditch, as his men made themſelves fully maſters ot it. They then fell 
co mining, that they might blow up the Wall, and the better order their affaults which they 
were ſhortly to make. The beſicged were already reduced to theſe ſtraits, when Portacatrere. 
undertook another buſineſs to damnifie the afſailants, The River cntred on that fide with two 
branches into the City. He therctore refolved to block up the Arches of the Bridg with great 
beams of wood faſtened together, ſo as the watermight regorge back again into the helds, and 
might particularly fall into the ditch which was oppugned, as might eaſily be expected by the 
{ituation of the place. Nor failed he in his deltign. For the River being thus withſtood,threw 
her watcrs abroad into the neighbouring parts, incommodating the Kings men who lodged 
there; and falling with ſuch violence into the atorementioned ditch, as made the French hatten. 
out of it, and ſpoylcd almoſt all their Works. The Kings Camp was much conſuſed at this un-. 
expected accident. But the King, calling his Council of War, reſolved to turn two great bat- 
teries againſt two Towers, the one on the one fide, the other on the other fide of the Gate 
Montrecourt, hoping that the ruines thercof, when they ſhould be beaten down, ſhould fill up the 
ditch which they fiood over, and where the River chiefly centred into the oppugned Ditch, and 
kept there. The batteries proved very furious. Nor was it Jong cre the Towers falling, and 
that paſſage being filled up, the water began to forbear running there. Morcover the Beams 
and Summers of Wood vot being able any longer to withttand rhe violence thereot, the River 
rcturned to its former natural courſe 3 and the Ditch being thus {con dry, the French returned 
thither with-more ardency than ever, to their former oppugnaticn. The talling of the Towers 
had almolt beaten down the great Ravelinz in ſo much as thoſe detended it could no longer be 
ſuccoured, unleſs it were by a nzrrow Eridg which had Clothes hung up on both fides, the mor? 
Q q 2 *O 
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to blind the paſſage. But that ſerved but for a mark for the continual musket-ſhot to play upon. 
By which ſome ot the defendants being continually ſlain, it unfortunately fell out that Portacar- 
rero paſſing by there upon a certain occaſion, he received a ſhot in the flank, which immediately 
threw him dead tothe ground. The greateſt loſs certainly which could befa}l thoſe within, and 
which was generally much lamented. But almoſt at the ſame time another misfortune befe]] 
thoſe without, which greatly diſpleaſed the whole Army, and eſpecially the King himſelf: 
which was the death of Monſieur de Saint Lxke, who approaching too near the Batteries, was 
likewiſe ſlain by a musket-{hot. | 

The Marquis Montenegro was by full Military conſent, choſcn in the place of Portacarrero, as he 
who even in the others life-time, had always ſuſtained the ſecond place, both in commanding 
the Horſe, and in all the other molt conſiderable aCtions of the Siege. He failed not together 
with the Office to make good the valour of the former Commander in chief who was ſlain. La- 
bouring indefatigably and excellently performing all things that belonged unto him. But the 
French were this mean while ſo far advanced, as they already lodged upon the Platform of the 
Wall; and with new impetuous Batteries, had brought the great Ravelin tothat paſs, as no lon- 
| ger defence could now almoſt be made. And yet though often afſaulted,the Kings men met ſtill 
with ſtiff and ſtout reſiſtance. | 

This was the condition of the Siege, when news was brought to the Kings Catnp, that the 
Cardinal Archduke was already upon his march with a powerful Army to come to the relief of 
the befieged. It was now September, and the Cardinal could not aſſemble together ſuch Forces 
ſooner, as were requiſite to carry on the propounded buſineſs, for want.of monies, Declaring 
the rendevouz to be at Avene del Conte, a place within a league of Dorlan, the Cardinal came 
thither in-the beginning of the aforeſaid Month with all his men. Fs Army conliſted of 20000 
Foot, and 4000 Horſe, The Foot were compoſed of 4000 Spaniards, 3000 Italians, 6coo 
Germans, and 7000 Walloons, Burgonians, and Iriſh ; and the Horſe of 1500 Flemiſh men of 
Arms, and of 2500other Horſe, Lances, Curafiers, Harquebuſters, of the oft aforenamed Na- 
tions. Upon this occurrence Count Peter Erneſtus Mansfield took upon him the office of Camp- 
maſter General, which was formerly exerciſed by Monſieur de Rony; though Mansfield was full 
fourſcore years old, and much fitter for reſt than labour. The Count de Sora commanded over 
theFlemiſhmen at Arms, being one of the chief Lords of that Country and the reſt of the 
Horſe were commanded by the fAdmiral of Arragon, who being come with the Cardinal into 
Flanders when he firſt came thither, and being ſuddenly ſent in the King of Spains name by 
way of complement to the Emperor and King of Poland, was juſt then returned. 

The firſt thing conſulted on in the Spaniſh Camp, was, on what ſide they were to bring in 
the ſuccour: The River Some paſſeth through the midſt of Amiens, as hath been ſaid 3 and 
doubtleſs the fide beſt fortihed by the French, and hardeſt to be overcome, was that which lay 
towards the Frontiers of Artois, as hath likewiſe been ſaid. And therefore the Enemies Tren- 
ches being weaker on the other ſide the River, toward France, they might eaſilieſt be forced on 
that fide, But they muſt firſt paſs over the River, the banks whereof the French had fortihed : 
And when the Spaniards ſhould have paſt over the River, either above, or beneath, where-ever 
it was worſe guarded, how to get back over it again was too uncertain, by reaſon of the op- 
poſition which the French would make ; So as the Army being ſhut up by the River, and in an 
Enemies Country, and without continual recruits of Viftuals, in ſuch a caſe it would be in ve- 
ry great ſtraits, and in evident danger to undergo ſome ſtrange misfortune. Theſe things be- 
ing well weighed, it was reſolved that they ſhould endeavour the reliet on the neareſt fide to- 
wards Artois 3 and that if need ſhould be, they ſhould give Battel. For though the Enemy 
did far exceed them in Horſe, yet it was thought that the Spaniſh Foot was ſo much better both 
in Diſcipline and Valour, as all their Forces being duly confidered, they might very well hope 
for victory. The Cardinal fiaid four days at the Rendezvouz 3 in which time he ordered that 
Fobn Contrcra, Commiſſary General of the Horſe, and Gafton Spinola,tormerly the Italian Camp- 
maſter, ſhould go with 500 Horſe to diſcover the Encmies quartersncarer hand. The King had 
notice hereof 3 and getting on horſeback himſelf; he ſent divers Troops into other parts, that they 
might the eaſilier light upon and defeat the Enemy : and it ſo fcll out, as thoſe Horſe whercin 
he himſelf was met firſt with them. The King was far tewer in number than the Enemy 3 yet 
with his wonted undauntedneſs deſpiſing all danger, and all his mcn hghting valiantly by his 
example, the Enemies Horſe were routed and put to fiight z who knowing the Kings perſon, 
could not believe but that he was followed by a greater body of men. The Cardinal came at- 
terwards to a full knowledge how the Fortihcations of the Kings Camp ſtood, by another mcans: 
whercfore he marched with his Army towards Amiens on the 13 day of September, in this order, 
The Admiral of Arragon and Count Sora marched foremoſt with all the Horle, divided into di- 
vers ſquadrons. The fiying Squadron marched betore the Foot, which was compoſed of 2000 
very choiſe Foot, pickt out of thoſe of every Nation 3 and theſe were led on by Diego Pimantel 
formerly one of the moſt eſteemed Spaniſh Campmalters in the whole Army. Then followed 


three great Battalions one after another with 6000 Foot, and 4 Pieces of Ficld-Cannon in the 
Front 
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Front of cach of thcrs. In the firſt marched Ligi 4: Velaſeo, a Spaniſh Campmaſicr,with his 
Brigado of the ſanic Naticnz and the Counts of S#ls; and Belio, with two Regiments of Ger> 
mans , and to thcſe were added three Walloon Erigadoes. . Inthe ſecond were the Campmaſters 
Lnis di Viglier, with his Spaniſh Brigado 3 Alphonſo 4 Avatos, with his new-come Jtalians ; 
Count Brucquoi, with a Brigado of Wallcons, and Colonel Eflegre, with a Regiment of Germans. 
And in the lati were Carlo Colonna with a Spaniſh Brigado, of which he was choſen Camp-ma- 
fer byt a little before 3 1! Signor di Barbenſon, with a Regimcnt of Germans 3 Colonel Eftenly, 
with a Regiment of Iriſh z Count Varras, with a Brigado of Burgonians 3 and the Campmaſter 
Barlotta, with his Brigado of Walloons, The Caxdinal Archduke took his place in the Front of ' 
the hirtt great Battalion z and with him, to boot with his particular Guards, were the Flower of 
all the Court. After the Souldiery there were a convenient number of, Boats carried upon.Carts; 
whereof to make a Bridg and paſs over the Some, when they ſhould. think fit ſo todo. In this 
manner did the Army draw near the River below Picchingny, a good Town, ſeated upon the 
fame River, and not above three leagues from Amiens, The Army was ſheltred on the right 
hand by the Channel of the River 3 and.on the lett by the Carriages and Baggage, which joyn- 
ed together in a long Train by three and three, did ſhelter and fecure that Flank. Thus was 
the Spaniſh Camp ordered. It was argued at the ſame time in the Kings Camp by his Coun- 
cil of War, what they were to doin this behalf. . . Some were tor going out of their Trenches 
with all their Forces, and giving Battel in the held ; And Marſhal Birown was ſtiffof this opini- 
on, ſaying, EE ns 

That ho Kings Horſe was far ſuperior to theirs both in number and goodneſs 3 that they ought like- 
wiſe to hope very well of their Foot : ſo as what better occaſion could there be wiſht for to fight the Ene- 
my, and get a glorious vifiory ? That the whole Genius of France was naturaly addifted to ſuch fights 
a theſe, and particularly the King himſelf, who excelling each other man in all military qualities, had 
enly overcome himſelf in this, in knowing how to win ſo many and ſo dangerous battels. That the preſent 
Victory being got, not only Arniens, but whole Picardy would be the Kings; and with what advantage 
might they afterwards aſſault the Enemies Frontiers of Flanders, and carry thoſe miſchiefs thither where- 
with France had been ſo long afflited. | ; 

Marſhal Biroun as we have often ſaid, was naturally very fierce 3, and fell often upon buſine{- 
fes which partook much more of precipitation than boldneſs. And amongſt other things it was 
obſervable how much he differed from the opinion of the Marfhal his late Father 3 whono leſs 
couragious, but much more circumſpect than his ſon, had in the Siege laid by the King to Roar 
ſome years before Cas we then told you) perſwaded the King to keep the Duke of Parma from 
relieving the Town, by defending his own Works. But divers others of the Council were of 
another opinion, chicfly the Duke D## Mayn , who was a compleat Commander , and was 
thought to be the belt that was then in France. He in a grave and conſiderate manner ſaid 
thus : | hs 
That the Kings etd in this Sicge was to recover Amiens, and not to call all France thither to ſee 
him vainly defie the Enemy ina Battel. And what military wiſdom was it that taught to provokg For- 
tine unneceſſitated -, which was always deceitful in all Feats of Arms, and chiefly in the ſucceſs of a 
Field-battel ? Then let the King enjoy thoſe advantages which his Trenches gave him, and ſuffer the 
Spaniard to come and aſſault them at their pleaſure : For finding them well defended, they wonld either 
not aſſault th:m, or if they ſhould, it would be in vain. Nor was it to be feared that thoſe within 
would move at the ſame time \ both by reaſon of the ſame oppoſition of the Kings Trenches, and for thas 
they were already reduced to a ſmall number, as they were hardly able to man the remainders of their 
own Defences. Thus the Enemy ſoon deſpairing of ever effe@ing the ſuccour, the King without any 
further danger would happily compaſs his deſired end of the Siege. | 

This opinion carried it. But howſoever the King defirous himſelf to ſee at a near diſtance in 
what poſture the Spaniſh Camp marched, went out with the greateſt part of his Horſe : which 
meeting with the Enemy,afforded occaſion of skirmiſhes which laſted for a while, no advantage 
appearing on any ſide 3 and the King wheeling about, came in good order back to his Trenches; 
The Spaniſh Camp till advanced, till from the top of alittle Riſe within two Cannon-ſhot of 
the Enemy, it made them a gallant and ſtately ſpectacle 3 and paſting forward from thence, 
came almoſt within Muskct-ſhot of the Enemies Trenches. The French thought for certain 

that the Spaniards would affault them 3 infomuch as many of the meaner fort of them began ta 
wavcr 3 many of the Victuallers and thoſe who had care of the Baggage, tranſported by blind 
fear, went to convey their goods to the other fide of the River for their more ſafety ſake. This 
diſorder began alſo among ſome of the more ordinary Souldiers, which manifeſtly appeared in 
the ambiguors form of defence which manifeſtly appeared in the ambiguous form of defence 
which they put themſclves in. Which the Admiral of Arragon and Count Sora perceiving, who 
led the Van of the Spaniards Horſe, they tailed not ſuddenly to advertiſe the Cardinal thereof, 
and did carneſtly perſwade him not to loſe fo advantagious an occation of aſſaulting the Enemy, 
But Count Mansfield,who had the firft place under the Cardinal.,and ſome other of the Comman= 


ders were abſolutely of a contrary opinion. He faid, Y 
at 
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That it would be manifeſt raſhneſs to give ſo upon the Enemies Works. That the tumults which were 
feen there might be cauſed by ſome occaſional confuſion, which the French Commanders would ſoon remedy. 
That if they ſhould reſolve to preſent Battel, and conſequently come out of their Works, it ſhould bea c- 
cepted, and a good end hoped for : But that to aſſault the Enemy within their own Fortifications,with ſo 
much advantage to them, wonld be to adventure that Army to too evident a blow, and all Flanders to too 
manifeſt a danger. | 

The Cardina] thought this the ſafeſt Counſel, which he reſolved to follow 3 though the 
whole Army was generally of opinion, That it the Enemy had been aſiaulted then with due re- 
ſolution, they ſhould have met with but ſmall reſiſtance 3 and that together with the ſudden re- 
lieving of Amiens, the Cardinal might peradventure have obtained one of the greatelt victories 
that the Spaniards had of a long time gotten over the French, The French Commanders had 
this mean while provided for the aboveſaid diſorders, and the King coming himſelf in perſon to 
where it behoved moſt to ſecure the Trenches, he furniſht them with ſuch men as were moſt va- 
liant, Nor herewithal content, he went forth with all his Horſe 3 and dividing them into many 
Squadrons, he extended them a great ſpace, and ſheltred thoſe parts of his Trenches which were 
moſt threatned by his Enemies, to defend them ſo much the better. Then letting his Artillery 
flic furiouſly againſt the Enemy, he did ſo prejudice them, as they reſolved to remove from that 
fo near place, and went to another where they were 1ufficiently fheltrred. The night came on 
this mean while, and the Cardinal fiaid there with all his Army, reſolving to accoſt the Enemy 
again the next day, and to provoke them to Battel., Thenight paſi over more quictly than was 
expected, the ſo very nearneſs of two ſo powerful Armies being conlidered, Nor did the Car- 
dinal fail to draw near with his, as formerly, to that of the Enemy. But the King being ſted- 
falt to his former reſolution, and preparing in like manner as before to defend his Trenches, he 
would not loſe his advantage. 

The Cardinal having ftaid with his Army drawn out into Battel-array, as long as he thought 
fitting, reſolved at laft totally to retreat 3 conſidering that he could come by Victuals but too 
hardly in thoſe parts, and that the other incommodities which his Army ſuffered in thoſe Quar- 
ters were too great, Turning theretore his Van into the Rearguard, he made his Army march 
teaſurcly and in good order off. The French endeavoured more than once to indammage the 
Rear 3 but the Flying-Squadron facing about,and with miraculous Diſcipline now handling their 
Pikes, now their Muskets , and being ſheltred by the Horſe likewiſe on both ſides, all the 
Enemies affaults proved vain. Thus they marched for above two hours 3 after which the Car- 
dinals Camp being free from all moleſtation, took up its quarters with all ſecurity, and was by 
degrees divided in the neighbouring Frontiers of Artois. At the Armies retreat, the Cardinal 
ſignified to the beſieged in Amzens, that it being impoſſible to relieve them, they ſhould imme- 
diately ſurrender the City, and not lofe any more men to no purpoſe. He infinitely praiſed their 
pains, and promiſed them reward'3 leaving them to make ſuch conditions as they could at the 
{urrender. Which when they came to be treated of, were granted them by the King, in as am- 
ple manner, and upon as honourable terms as could be by them defired. He highly commended 
the worth they had ſhewed in defending themſelves 3 which had made the like of his Army ap- 
pear in oppugning them. The Marquis Montenegro marcht out cf the Town with 800 ſound 
Souldiers, and above as many more that were wounded; and was vcry graciouſly received 
by the King at his coming forth, as alſo the other Commandcrs that came out 
with him. When the King came into Amiens, he preſently cauſed a ttrong Citadc] to be de- 
ſigned there, which was ſoon after built, that it might ſerve for a greater curb to the people, 
and be a greater ſafety to the City. Then leaving Picardy, he went to Paris, where he was re- 
ceived with great applauſe by that multitude of people, tor his new atchieved glory in having 
hindred ſo powerful a Succour, and recovering a City of ſogreat conſequence to the interelis of 
that Kingdom. 

The Cardinal Archduke being retreated to Artois, he preſently ſent ſome of his Forces to take 
Montalin, the only Town which remained in the French hands within the precincts appertain- 
ing to Cali, and from whence Calis was much incommodated. The care ot the enterpriſe was 
given to the Admiral of Aragon 3 who finding the place not very {irong, nor yet well guarded, 
took it within a few daays. The King of France was alrcady gone from Picardy 3 nor was it 
known that he had as then any further end upon that Frontier. Whercfore the Cardinal rcſc!- 
ved to leave Artois likewiſe, and to give ſome ſatisfaction to the Province of Flanders, which did 
very much defire that Oftend might be befieged. The Cardinal would therefore go thitherward 
himſelf; and cauſing the Town to be well ſurveyed, he thought it was impotlible to keep it 
from being ſuccour'd, Wherctore, as alſo becauſe Artirmn was already well advanced,the Car- 
dinal detcrmined to leave the enterpriſe till a better conjuncture. Nor having any other in 
which it was htting to impley his Army at that time, wherein there was hapned 2 new Mutiny 
again, he reſolved to {end it to its winter-quarters, and came himfelt with his Court about the 
end of November to Brvſſels, 


But 
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But the United Provinces lott not the opportunity this mean whiles which offered it (elf fo 
favourably to them. The Cardinal by reaſon of the Siege of Amiens being gone with ſo many 
Forces towards the Frontiers of France, and having lctt the peculiar affairs of Flanders in 
torlorn condition 3 Count Mrrice took preſently to the Field, And having ſpeedily raiſed a- 
bout the beginning of Agſt an Army of 100h0 Foot, and 2500 Horſe, together with a great 
Train of Arcillcry, and whatſoever clſe was requitite for hisdetigned ends, he went to befiege 
Reinberg, a lown ficuated upon the lett fide of the Rhine. It had but few Souldiers in Garriſon 
and was but weakly provided of all things clſe. Wherefore Mazrice coming without any difli- 
culty to the Walls, and playing upon them with his Cannon, he forced the befieged in a few 
days to ſurrender the Town, From thence he went to betore Mares, a Town not far trom 
thence,but fomwhat remote trom the Rhine:And meeting with the like weak detence,he with the 
like cafincſs won it. He this mean while had thrown a Bridg of Boats over the Rhine, and pal- 
{vg with all his Army tothe other tide, he fate down betore Gyoll, a ſtrong Town both by Na- 
ture and Art : He found {ome greater refiltance there 3 yet many provitions being wanting which 
are moli ncceflary for ſuſtaining a Siege, having drycd the Ditch on one fide, and threatning a 
furious Aſſault, he forced the Defendants to deliver up the Town. From thence he turned to 
Oldenſel, a weak Town, which he theretore ſoon took. And no Town remaining now at the 
Kings devotion in thoſe parts but Linghen, a place well flanked and fortified by a good Calile, 
Maurice incamped bctore it, and bztieged it firaitly on all fides. Count Frederick, de Berg defended 
1t,which he did very valiantly for many days : But that place being bur ill provided.as were the 
rett, he was forecd to ſurrender it up'n very honourable conditions. So to boot with Reinberg 
and Myres, all the whole Country on the other tide the Rhine tell in a ſhort time under the Do- 
minion of the United Provinces 3 which in acknowledgment of {o advantagious ſucceſſes,” did 
forthwith give the ſame Town of Linghen, with the Territories thereunto belonging, which 
make up a very noble Lordſhip, to Count Maxrice and to his Heirs for ever. About theend of 
Autumn, Mazxrice returned with his men to their quarters 3 and paſſing himſelt afterwards to 
the Hague, he was received there with demonſtrations of great joy. Which afforded new occa- 
tions to ſuch Provinces as were yet obedient to the King, to complain and grieve; conſidering 
that for the intereſis of France, which were very uncertain, the ſelf-affairs of Flanders were {0 
Tnuch negleed : And they were more {candalized, that to defend the Catholick cauſe in that 
Kingdom tor the advantage of ſtrangers, the ſame cauſe was abandoned in the Kings own 
Country 3 ſuffering ſo great a part thereof to tall into the hands of Rebels and Hereticks, who 
by all the mott deſperate means would implacably maintain their double perfidiouſneſs againſt 
the Church and King. | | 
Thus ended this year, and the yeat 1598 inſued, memotable for two of the greateſt events 
which could then have hapned, The one, Peace concluded between the two Kings, after ſo 
bitter war 3 and the other the Marriage between the Cardinal Archduke, and the Infanta I/a- 
6111, the King of Spains cldeft daughtcr, to whom the King her Father gave the whole Low- 
Countries for her Dowty. As concerning the Peace, Pope Clement the eight had mediated it a- 
while betore 3 moved thereunto by the ſame Zeal whereby he had already fo happily reconciled 
the King of France to tlie Apoſtolick See, and afterwards endeavoured to reconcile the two Kings, 
by making fich 2 peaceas might conduce to the eſtabliſhing of univerſal quiet in Chriſtendom. 
To this purpoſe having fir wiſely and maturely ordered all things, he ſent a Legat into France. 
which was Alexander de Medici, Cardinal of Florence z who was judged the fitteſt for ſuch a Ne- 
goti3tion , for his candor of life, grave behaviour, and dexterity in handling of butinels. And 
theſe vertues,togethcr with ſome other,raiſed him(though but fora very fhort while) toſucceed 
the ſaid Clement in the Apoſtolick See. He then parting from Paris in the beginning of the 
vear, and going to Vervin, an opportune place, upon the Conhnes of Henazlt and Picardy : and 
the Deputics ot both Kings joyning there with him, he laboured by all pothible means to over- 
come thoſe difficulties which interpoſed themſelves to the cffeing of the Peace. The King of 
Spain did very much incline thereunto: though he were thereby to reftore ſomany Places which 
his Forces had taken in Picardy. But the agreement could not be made withour tull celtitucion. 
For what remaincd, hc knew he was neardeath, by reaſon of his great Age, opprett by conti- 
nual indiſpofitions of health. That he had only one ſon, and he very young. That it would 
be very adrantagious for that his ſon not to inherit ſo bittera War, and with ſo powertul an ad- 
verſary. That he would find his Kingdoms exhauſted by ſuch excetfive expences3 and finally 
that it would redound much to the advantage of the new Princes to whom he intended to give 
Flanders, if they ſhould tind France and him firſt at peace. Theſe were the chiet rea{cns which 
made the King of Spain incline fo much to peace. But the King of France had altogether as 
many motives to make him willingly imbrace it. He conſidered that the greateſt impediments 
which kept him from ſaccceding to that Crown proceeded from the Spaniards. T hat his King- 
dom was rent in pieces by ſo many difcords, and waſted by ſo many vatt expences. Fhat it was 
now time to enjoy it in ſecure obedience 3 and if it were poffible, under one and the fame Reli- 


gion. That this could not be cffe&ted bur by his reconciliation to the Apoltolick See 3 and by 
rmakitig 
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making a good peace with theKing of Spain. That the'one having already had happy ſucceſs, 
he ſhould defire the like. in theother. So as France after having ſuffered ſo many calaniitics, hor- 
Tible Factions and troubles, might once enjoy thoſe accommodations, which by a happy change 
might turn her troubles into quiet. | 
Out of thele efficacious reaſons, the King of France was well inclincd to deſire peace. Where- 
fore after a long Treaty, the knots which gave mot difturbance to the happy ending of the bu- 
ſinc{s, bcing untyed by the Legats abilities and authority, about the beginning of May the 
peace was fully agreed upon and concluded between the two Kings, To the ſo much glory in 
particular of Pope Clement, as he was mightily applauded for it every where 3 it not being caſfie 
tobe judged by which of thoſe two Actions he merited moſt : either by his late reuniting fo 
powerful a King as the King of France to the See of Rome, or in making univerſal peace through- 
out Chriltendom by according theſe two Crowns. This may ſuffice to be ſaid here touching this 
affair, as a ſucceſs which doth not properly belong to the thred of this our Hiſtory, Wheretore 
pailing now to the Treaty of Marriage, we will with all brevity firſt relate the conſultations 
which were had thereupon and che vings reſolution, | 
The Negotiation of ſeparating the Provinces of Flanders in perpetuity from the Crown of 
Spain, was doubtleſs one of the weightielt affairs that hath of a long time been reſolved on by 
that Court. TheKing was thcn paſt threeſcore and ten year old.But tho as well by reaſon of his years 
as of his fo long and weighty affairs, he was a Prince of infinite wiſdom, and who could of him- 
ſelf put on any reſolution how difhcult ſoever 3 yet was he very doubttul what to do in this 
point. He was aſſailed on one fide by his love to the Infanta 3 and on the other by his duty to 
his Crown. The King dctired nothing more than to Marry the Intanta to any whatſoever high- 
eſt degree : as well for that ſhe was his cldelt daughter, and one, upon whom, if his only Son 
ſhould chance to die, the ſucceiſion of fo great a Monarchy was likely to tall : as out of the ten- 
der affe&tion which he always bore her, and had fiill bred her up with great contentation, in 
his own company. And truly it was commonly famed and thought, that there had not bcen 
any Princeſs of a long time in Errope, in whom ſo many rare indowments both of body and 
mind had met, as now in her. Great was the affection likewiſe which the King bore to the 
Cardinal Archduke 3 for paſling into Spain whilſt he was a young man ( as we have already 
touched upon) and having purchaſed great praiſe in thoſe Kingdoms, ſometimes in the Court 
at Madrid, and ſometimes in the Government of Portugal, he had fo particularly conformed 
himſelf to the Kings ways and humour, as he made him his example, after a proportionable 
meaſure, in all his actions. For which the King ſo loved and favoured him, that he treated 
him not as a German, but as a Spaniard 3 nor with demonttrations only belonging to an Unkle, 
but with a true Fatherly affection. Theſe conſiderations made the King very much incline to 
the aforeſaid Marriage, and to give the Provinces of Flanders in dowry to the Infanta. Bvt on 
the other ſide, todivide ſo noble a member from the body of that Empire which he had inhe- 
rited from his fore-fathers, pleaded hard for the contrary. The truth 1s, he was of opinion 
that the beſt courſe he could take to keep the yet obedient Provinces in their allegiance, and to 
reduce thoſe that had rebclPd, would be to give them a Prince of their own, who might be- 
comea Fleming, and from whom a Flemiſh deſcent might be expeRted. And he feared that if 
this were not done, the whole Country might one day be loſt, Yet he thought he was not to 
give way ſoſoon to this danger, nor ſocaſily loſe the advantage, which for other conſiderations 
the Crown of Spain received, by poſſciling even the yet remainder of thoſe Provinces. The 
King was therefore-much agitated amidfi the ſeveral difficulties which aroſe in this affair. Nor 
was his Council leſs uncertain. Where by his appointment the buſineſs was with all attention 
diſcuſt, Count Fzentes, being returned with great reputetion from Flanders, was at this time 
in the Court of Spaix. After the Duke of Parmz's death, he had ſupplied the chiefelt place (as 
we then told you) under Count Mansfield, and likewiſe under the Archduke Erneſtus, both 
which were Governors of Flanders. And inthe time of his own Government had won great 
Renown, in the battle of Dorlan, in the recovery of Cambray, and by his other proſperous ſuc- 
ceſſes, gotten by the Arms of Spain, in the Frontier of Picardy againſt the French. The King 
had already deligned him to be Governor of Milan, and of all the Spaniſh Forces in 1:aly. 
And doubtleſs there was not any one of the SpaniſhNation, who was as then highlier eſteemed 
in the Military profetlion. This Fertes oppoſed himſelt with all his might to the propounded 
Marriage, with theccſfſhon of the Low-Countries. But on the other fide, Chriſtoval di Moura, 
Count of Caſtle Roderigo, who was in great authority with the King, did ſtiffly maintain the 
contrary opinion. Moxra was come out of Portugal many years betore the devolution of that 
Kingdom, and came to Madrid with the Dowager Princeſs, Donna Fovanna, the Kings lilter, 
-being in a very good place about her 3 and atter her death he was ſuddenly taken into the. Kings 
Court, where he was entertained in many noble imployments. When the devolution did at- 
terwards happen, the King imploycd none more than Moura in the occurrences of that ſo im- 
portant Negotiation 3 in ſo much as the differences which were therein met withal were focn 


overcom by the Duke of Albz with Forces on the other part, and by Mewr4 his negotiating, 
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on the other part : whercby Mozra ſtill increaſing in favour, merit, atid authority with the 
King, none ſhared more thereof than he in theſe latter times. The King being willing there- 
tore to put on his full reſolution touching this bufineſs, ſent for his Council one day into his 
own bed-Chamber, where for the moſt part he lay in bed, by reaſon of his great years, and the 
Gout which he was troubled withal 3 and where Count Fxentes ſpake thus. | 

The advantage is ſo great ( moſt powerful Prince) which thoſe ſo many members whereof your Ma- 
Jeſties Empire is compoſed, do receive from Flanders, as to bereave it of ſo noble a member now, can- 
not in my opinion but be of great prejudice to the reſt, Ihereſoever the Sun goes, it Iooks upon ſome one 
of your Kingdoins, But though the world reverence you in ſo many parts, and bow unto you. it is not= 
withitanding ſcen that your Enviers and Enemies reſpe&t your Greatneſs and fear it more from that of 
Flanders than from all the ret. What, and how great the opportunities of thoſe Provinces are, none 
knows but your ſelf. There were you put into the Inheritance of that ſo glorions Emperor your F a- 
ther, before you were yet bis Heir, by that his ſo memorable Renunciation : There you began to take the 
condudt of ſo eminent and ſo painful a Government : And tarrying there afterwards about a year, you 

Jour ſelf had ſtill better occaſion to know how mnch the poſſeſſing of thoſe States did"import your Great= 
neſs, together with the reſt of your Empire. By the Arms of Flanders you did then make an advan- 
t-:gious Peace with the King of France ; with thoſe Arms you have oft-time ſuccoured the Catholick, 
Cauſe in that Kingdom, and maintained your own with much honor in theſe laſt times againſt the now 
preſent King. Aud how oft have you from thence aſſiſted the Catholicks of Germany ? and in what 
a terror, from that fide more eſpecially, did you pitt England not many years ago ? 

The world turns round with perpetual wiciſitude, and is continually producing new things, And 
therefore it is to be believed, that by the occaſion of paſt times, other the like will ariſe intimes to come; 
inſomuch as the Arms of Flanders arelikely to be no leſs neceſſary hereafter thereabonts, either for the 
good of the Church, or of this Crown, or of them both 3 their welfare being ſeldom ſevered. I know 
notwithſtanding how much thoſe Provinces are leſſened 3 and confeſs that dangers may daily grow greater 
there by the obſtinate home-Rebellion, and by the malignant correſpongency which hath always been had 
there from neighbours, Tet when you ſhall well weigh the remainder of the yet obedient Provinces of Flan- 
ders, and ſhall add thereunto the other Forces which your ſo powerful Monarchy will be able to ſubmi- 
miſter thereunto 3 wherefore may it not be hoped that your Majefties ſo juſt cauſe may be thereby bettered, 
or at leaſt be ſecured from growing worſe * If the Wars in thoſe parts ſhould ceaſe by reaſon of this 
new propoznded Principality, and that the expences ſhould likewiſe ceaſe there, this Crown would doubt- 
teſs be thereby much eaſed 3 and in ſuch a caſe it might the better be without thoſe Provinces. But it being 
zo be believed that War will grow hotter there than ever, through the love the Rebels have taken to Liberty 
an Hereſie, and through the hatred which they conſequently bear unto the Auſtrian blood, and eſpecial= 
ly to this Kingdom from whence the new Principalit y is to proceed 3 will not the burthen of the Forces and 
Expences lie ſtill uponthis Crown ? If otherwiſe, To what purpoſe ſhould a new Principality be erefed, 
if it were not to be maintained by the Forces of Spain? So the prejudice which would redound to your 
Monarchy by the one ſide, » ould not be recompenced by any benefit from the other: And ſo wanting that 
advantage which it hath always received from the Flanders Forces, it might receive thereby ſuch pre- 
Jedice as might every day peradventure prove worſe, Let Spain then keep Flanders and let that your 
Empires Magazine of Arms be preſerved, Great Empires cannot be without Arms 3 nor can Wars be 
made without Souldiers 3 nor Souldiers be bred but amongſt Arms. And what more flouriſhing Se- 
minary of Souldiers can Spain deſire, than that of Flanders which fhe hath for ſo many years enjoy- 
ed, and doth jtill enjoy * My opinion therefore is, that your Majeſty ſhall not do well to mntilate thoſe ſo 
important Provinces from your other Dominions. Tour Majeſties greatneſs and infinite wiſdem will not 
want other means whereby t9 accommodate the Illuſtrious Inkintn according to her own high worth, and 
her exalted degree. 

But the Count of Caſtel Roderigo was of another opinion, and ſpoke thus. 

T hhould never be of opinion (moſt glorious Prince ) that your Majeſty ſhould diminiſh any 
the leaſt part of your Kingdoms and Domiznions , if I ſhould not think, that that dimi- 
niſhing ſhould tend rather to the advancement than prejudice of your Greatneſs, The Marriage of 
the moſt illuſtrious Tnfanta is now the buſineſs in hand 3 every one knows what, and how ſublime prero- 
gatives both of blood and merit mcet in her Highneſs. Now if ont of the immenſe body of ſo many 

States which your Majeſty by Gods goodneſs are Maſter of, her Highneſs may be endowed with ſome 
of them, by the parting wherewith the reſt may rather be bettered than impaired, wherefore ſhould not 
your Majeſty willingly give way thereunto ? And this being granted, it is not to be doubted bat that your 
infallible wiſdome will preſently point out unto you your Provinces of Flanders : They are moſt remote 
from all the reſt of your Empire, the moſt differing both in Tongue, Cuſtom, Laws, and all things elſe : 
1: is they, who more than all the reſt abhor to fall under the Government of Foreigners, as they term 
them 3 and conſequently do moſt deſire to have a particular Prince of their own. Ont of all theſe rea- 
Sous, hardly was your Majeſty gone from thence, when Herefie began to creep in amengſt them. Frome 
thence they proceeded to Tumults , from Tumults to Rebellion : and from Rebellion toa cruel War : The 
znquenchable fire whereof hath now burnt above theſe forty years , and how oft to bring it to an end, to 


boot, by the way of force, have you uſed treaties of concord ? But jtill in vain, ſo unappeaſabls hath 
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t he double rebellion of the Flemiſh proved againſt the Church, and againſt your Crown , and ſo very much 
have they continually been fomented by their neighvozrs on all ſides : inſomnch as Holland and Zealand, 
and many other of thoſe Provinces which are up in Arms, grow every day more obſtinate in reſolving ne- 
ver to return under the obedience of Spain. Then if you, who have lived whole years in thoje Provin- 
ces, with ſuch experience of their own particular affairs, and of the affairs of the whole IWorld, with 
fo many forces, and ſo many valiant Commanders , when France was moſt grieved with inward wounds, 
and England apprehended the like ſufferings under a Woman \ have not been able to ſhun ſuch great 
loſſes in Flanders : Why ſhould we not fear that your ſucceſſors may yet ſuffer every day greater © So 
as at laſt (which God forbid.) this Crown may be wholly deprived of thoſe Provinces, How much 
better Souldiers do thoſe Rebels daily grow © And how much better may France and England foment 
them now than they could have done formerly ? France being at peace within it ſelf 5 and England 
which daily expefts the King of Scots for their King ? The evils which Spain ſuffers from Flanders 
reacheth even to the Indies : and it is to be feared they may indamage you more in the Weſt-Indics, than 
they have hitherto 'done in the Eaſt. As a Canker in any one member of a Man's body works upon, 
and conſumes the vigor of all the other members : So the ulcerate part of Flanders, makes the body of 
your whole Empire daily languiſh. The gold of the Indies, the people ſupplyed from Spain, from Italy, 
and thoſe whiep for the like end are continually raiſed in Germany, are not ſufficient, ( as by experience 
is found.) to maintain that War. The hunger of that ravenous Beaſt is ſtill increaſed by food 3 and how 
much do mutinies devour ? Which are now grown ſo Domeſtick,, that as one ends another begins, and 
aften too much to our loſs, divers happen at one and the ſame time, : 

- ' This is the condition of Flanders, and this is the ſtate of the loſſes which the Crown of Spain hath 
thereby ſuffered till now, and of what they may ſuffer hereafter. My opinion therefore is, that your 
Majeſty ſhall do well to give the Low-Countries in Dowry to the moſt Tlluftrious Infanta ; whereof fra- 
ming a principality in your daughter, and honoring the Cardinal Infanta your Nephew with her, by ma- 
king him her husband, the Flemiſh wif by this means have at Iaſt a Prince of their own, which is that 
which they at all times have. ſo thirſted after. If the marriage of theſe new Princes prove fruitful, ( as 
it is to be hoped it will) the yet obedient Provinces will continue their obedience to the Church, and Anu- 
ftrian blood at leaft,, if not to the Crown of Spain. Nor is it to be doubted but that the ſame good and 
profitable correſpondency will paſs between that branch and this, as hath paſt betwixt this and that 
other eſtabliſhed in Germany. And to ſay truth, of what #ſe may ſuch an example be ? In which it 
is feen that the Emperor your father, in great wiſdom would there aggrandiſe that Auſtrian branch, be- 
cauſe he thought it impoſſible that the greatneſs of that and this joyned together, ſhould continue here in 
your Spain, though the chief branch, but too far remote from Germany. Their neighbours will then 
rejoyce at this new Flemiſh Principality, and will aſſiſt it as much hereafter, for ſecing it diſmembred 
from this Crown, as they have been formerly averſe thereunto, for that it was joyned to your Majeſties 
Kingdom. Fealoufies will be ſucceeded by aſſurances , inſtead of having the Wars fomented from thoſe 
parts, friendly offices will be done for the introducing of Peace : And the Flemiſh race being by this mar- 
riage eſtabliſhed , why ſhould we not hope that at laſt even the rebellious Provinces ſhould by degrees re- 
unite themſelves, according to the ancient form with thoſe which are obedient ? In fines, either this is 
the remedy which remains to heal the wounds of thoſe Countries , or we ſhall never find any ſufficient 
#0 effect it, | | | 

When Mora had ſpoken, the other Counſellors gave their opinions. Joranni dIdeaques, 

a Counſellor likewiſe of great authority with the King, joyn'd with Mozra, Ideaques (as we 
have told you upon another occaſion) had been Ambaſſador in Genua and Venicez and after 
other imployments being returned to Spain, did now exerciſea place of the greateſt importance 
belonging to that Crown. But there were divers othcrs of the Council who adhered to Frcn- 
res his opinion. Wherefore the King was for a while in doubt what to do : yet at Taft thoſe 
reaſons prevailed with him which firſt inclined him to give the Low-Cozntries in Dowry to the 
Infanta his eldeſt Daughter. He confidered, and forcſaw how France would grow daily greater 
in power 3 That the Queen of England being now very old, was to be ſucceeded by the King 
of Scotland, who would unite that Kingdom to Eng/and, and of them both make but one of 
all Great-Britain;” That from thoſe parts the Rebellion of Flanders would ſtill be more and more 
fomented, and ſtill he ſhould be in greater danger of lofing all thoſe Provinces. He likewiſe 
foreſaw the danger wherewith the Indies might be continually threatned 3 and thought that if 
Flanders were reunited winder an Auſtrian Prince, the Maritime Provinces returning again to cn- 
joy as formerly the Commerceof the Indzes, in that of Spain, they would no longer think of 
their new ſo long and ſo expenfive Navigations. But the King ſeemed to be chiefly affedted 
with the loſſes which the Church had already ſuffered in Flanders, and which they might a- 
gain ſuffer at the ſame time together with him. And laſtly it was believed, that to boot with the 
reaſons formerly touched upon, this conlideration ſwayed much with him, That in caſe his on- 
ly Son ſhould die, and the Infants being in ſuch a caſe to ſucceed him, he ſhould do wiſely to 
_ give her a Husband who was already ſo well known, already become a Spaniard, and who 

would cauſe no alteration in the affairs of Spain. The King being thus tully reſolved, he cauſed 


the Articles of Marriage to be drawn up, the chiet whereot were theſe. 
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7 hat he gaze the Provinces of Flanders, together with the Country of Burgony, in Dowry with his 
Di:2hter, which ſhe was ts enjoy joyntly togetber with her Husband, That either Males or Females 
which ſhould proceed from that marriage, ſhould ſucceed , the men being notwithſtanding to be pref.ired 
before the women, and jill the firſt-born ſons or daughters. That if the inheritance ſhould rejt in a wo= 
man, ſhe ſhould be bound to marry either a King, or Prince of Spain. That be the Heir either man of 
woman, they ſhould not marry without the knowledg and conſent of the King for the time being. That 
if the iſſue of the Princes of Flanders ſhould fail, thoſe Countries ſhonld revert to the Crown of Spain. 
That thoſe Princes ſhould be bound to make their Subjefts defijt from their Navigation into the Indies, 
That when they ſhould come to their ſucceſſion, they ſhould ſwear to profeſs the Catholick Apoſtolick 
Roman religion. And that if they ſhould fail in any of all theſe Conditions, thoſe Countries ſhould 
again revert to the Croyon of Spain, 

Theſe were the chick Articles. Neither in this Grant Gid the King rcferve any thing to 
him:{c!lt nor to any of his Succefſors, ſave only that they might intitle themſelves Dukes of Bzr- 
goiy, and retain the Order of the Golden-Fleece. The Marriage being agreed upon, the King 
immediately ſent the Articles away to the Archduke, to the end that he calling together the 
States-Ccncral of the obcdicnt Provinces as ſoon as he could, thould procure their ncceſlary 
conſent, The Afſembly was held in Brxſſels 3 and after ſome difficulties, the Articles were ap- 
proved of, with unexpreilible tigns of joy and Jubile by thoſe people, to think that Flanders 
might hope to xeturn 2gain under its own ancient Principality. But it is not to be ſaid how 
much contrary at the ſame time the other Provinces which had withdrawn themſelves from the 
obedience of the Church and King of Spain,appeared to the ſenſe of theſe Catholick Provinces : 
They ſpightfully gave out, that this would prove but a naked and vain Principality 3 That the 
Infanta being already well advanced in years, the Spaniards would with fpecious allurements 
givea barren Marriage unto Flanders 3 That therefore the new Princes would rather appear as 
Governors than as Princes 3 That being ftill to be maintained by Spaniſh Forces, the Spaniards 
would domincer over thcm more than ever 3 That in the Articles of Marriage, Flanders was 
{poke of as a Feudatary to Spain, and not as a Country depending upon its own Soveraignty 3 
to witneſs which, thoſe Articles were tull of Conditions whereby the States of the new Princes 
might ſoon fall again to the Crownof Spain. But that let what will happen, the United Pro- 
vinces would never change their former Reſfolves, nor ever acknowledge any other Empire than 
their own, 

The Archduke prepared this mean while to go for Spain, whither the King was very carneſt 
with him to come.But it bchoved him firtt to provide tor many necctlitics appertaining to the af- 
fairs of Flanders, In particular the mutiners diſorders were grown to that excels, as the plague 
thereof intectcd even the belt qualified Gariſons, It began tirft to creep into all thofe Towns 
ot Picaray, which the Spaniards were to quit in relation to the Peace. So as to reliore them 
with ſatistaction to the Gariſons had coſt a vaſt ſum of mony, Afterwards in Flanders, the Ga- 
Tiſons accuſtomed to be in the Citadels of Cambray, Antwerp and Gaunt, which were the three 
molt ſuſpitious Bulwarks of the obedient Provinces , did likewiſe mutiny. And this. Intetion 
in tine, was diſperſed into ſo many otherparts, as one Gariſon ſeemed to contend with another, 
in ſhewing no further inclination, but rather a repugnancy to the fervice ot the King of Spain. 
Their want of pay might in ſome ſort excuſe them 3 but the corruption was much greater than 
it necdcd to have been. But at laſt, new monies coming trom Spain, and the Country having 
turniſhed ſome, the Archduke was able to fatishe the Souldiery, and to betake himſelf to his in- 
tended voyage tor Spain. In his abſence the Admiral of Aragon was to have the chict command 
of the Militia 3 and in the cntire adminittration, Cardinal Andrea a Auſtria, Bilhop of Conſtance, 
who to this end was already parted from his houſe in Germzzny to come tor Flanders. The King 
dctired very much to ſce his daughter marricd before he ſhould dic; whercfore he renewed his 
detires to the Archduke, that laying aſide his Cardinals habit, and taking upon him the habit of 
a {ccular Prince, he ſhould come unto him with all ſpeed. Yet could not the Archduke haften 
tis journcy, for to boot with the aforcſaid reaſons, the marriage bcing at the ſame time conclu- 
ded between the Prince of Spain, and the Archdutcheſs Margaret of Aultria, who was then at 
Grats, the chick Town of Carinthia, the Archduke was to take her from thence, together with 
the Archdutcheſs her mother, and to carry them both to Spa?n. This mean while Cardina] An- 
drea came into Flanders to govern thoſe States, as you have heard, till flich time as the new 
Princes ſhould come. The Cardinal arrived ſome few days bctorc the Archduke went thence: 
And having received full information concerning the affairs of thof: Countrics 3 about the midit 
of September the Archduke took his journey towards Germany, frtt to vitit his Brother the Em- 
perour.,and then to go for Grats.as atorcfaid. But he was not well thereinto centred, when he 
heaxd news that the King, 1till more oppreſt with years , and ficknets, dicd about the midi of 
that very month. Who was then little above 70 years old 3 the Jatt of which had been very 
Painful to him by reaſon of the extraordinary torment which he had faffexed by the 
Gout, 
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Thus afterhaving reigned three and forty years, dyed Philip the ſecond, King of Spain, and 
Lord of ſo many other Kingdoms and Countries. He was little of Stature 3 but well propor- 
tioned 3 of a Noble aſpe&t; in all the lincaments arid colours thereof Auſtriacal. No 
age peradventure ever {aw a gravet, nor'a more compoſed Prince. He had a capacity in Gou- 
verning anſ{werable to ſo large an Empire. He was notwithſtanding ſtill more inclincd to peace 
than War. Wheretore paſſing into Spain after his laſt voyage and abode in Flajiders, he kept 
continually therez iſſuing out his Commitlſions from that Center, in his Chamber and like an 
Oracle : and governing Wars at all times where it was ncediul by his Commanders. He had 
four Wives, and by three of them he had many fons and daughters. By the hrſt he had Charles, 
whoſe Tragical end ſhews with what reaſon Princes thcreunto conſtrained by jult neccthiy, pre- 
fer the obligation due unto their States, before the love of their bloud. And by the Jatit he had 
Philip the third , who hath given another Philip to the Government of the Spaniſh Monarchy. 
By nature, and much more by choice, the ſecond was very jealous of his Authority, in fo much 
as he inclined to ſeverity 3 nor was he almolt ever ſeen to lay atide that Majeſtical gravity which 
he at all times, and in all his actions obſerved, both in his ſpeech and countenance. He was 
very eafie to give audience nor was he leſs gratious in tolerating them, than in giving them. It 
not being known that he ever interrupted any one, how much ſo ever the ſpeaker might abiife 
his benignity and patience. He ſpent almoſt all the reſt of his time in buſineſs 3 knowing that 
ſovaſtan Empire required frequency in bufineſs. In the firii place he was ſevercly carctul ot Picty 
and Juſtice; and did always imploy his worthieft Subjcs in the adminiſtration ot them both, 
chuling them of himſ-1f unexpectedly, according as their merits did ſuggeſt unto him. Ris 
{o great age and (o long Government , made him try the more various turns of Fortune : and 
made it the moreappear how equal, how conltant, and how much ſuperior to himfclt he was 
in all ſucceſſes. And indeed it may be doubted whether proſperous or adverſe Fortune ſwaycd 
with him. For what greater felicity could he delire than to cnjoy Spain with ſo much quict ? 
Than to command it wholly every where, with the addition of Portzgal ? Than to enjoy fo 
peaceably his Territories in Traly ? and ſee himfelt ſo much reſpe&ed in thoſe that appcrtained 
to others ? than to have the memorable victory of Lepanto in favour of the Chriſtians in ſo great 
a part attributed unto him? Than to have fo highly maintained the reputation of his name? 
and made the Majeſty of his Empire be fill ſo reverenced and ftcared ? But he accountcd it his 
greateſt fortune and glory to be held fo great a defender of the Churchz and that upon ſo many 
occaſions, and in ſo many parts, recourſe was had to his zeal for the favouring and protecting 
thereof, Theſe and many others were his proſperities ſundry times, both in Peace and in War. 
On the contrary, what greater adverlity could betall him, than to ſee Flanders amidit fo long 
and ſo horrible troubles? than to loſe ſo much of that hismoſt antient Patrimony ? than to have 
his moſt remoteſt Countries of the Indies wounded by that wound ? Than to have fountortu- 
nately loſt that great Armado, which was to have aſſaulted England 2 Nor had his deligns in the 
revolutions of France, any ways anſwered his hopes. Thedomeſtical events of his own houſe 
may likewiſe be ſaid to have been not very fortunate. Having hardly one ſon by ſo many mar- 
riages. The fatal death of the firſt 3 with the ſuſpitions alſo of Don Fohns death. So much more 
{ceming than true, are the felicities which the vulgar do ſo much adore in Princes. And fo 
much greater proof thereof do they give who are in higheſt places with them. But in affairs of 
Fortune, as moſt of theſe were, humane wiſdom is not to be blamed. For what remains, {o 
eminent were Philip the ſecond's vertues, and which made him ſo memorable a Prince,as doubr- 
Jeſs few like him have been found either in former or in latter times, 
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The Archduke goes to carry the new Oueen of Spain from Germany. They arrive happily at-the King 
ber husbands Court, The King hath this mean while powerful Forces in Flanders, But great mu- 
zinies inſue 3, and great ſums of money are ſpent in appeaſing them. $0 as for want of pay the Army 
z wintered in the neighbouring Countries of Cleves, and Weltfalia, and 7 other places under the 
qurifdifion of the Empire. The Princes that are intereſſed are ſenſible of this Novelty. They en- 
deavour to receive ſatisfattion by way of Treaty ; which not obtaining, they at laſt reſolve to have it 

force. Tet they move but ſlowly, The Kings Army is this mean while drawn ont into the Field un- 

er the Government of the Admiral of Arragon General of the Horſe, they adviſe what to fall upon ; 
and by Cardinal Andrea's intervention, they reſolve to enter the Iſland of Bomel, and to beſiege the 
Town of Bomel which denominates thtt-Iſland. But Count Maurice oppoſeth them with ſuch Forces ; 
as the Admiral is forced to forgoe that deſign; The Cardinal reſolves afterwards to plant a great 
Fort upon a narrow paſſage of the Iſland; to the end that ſo he might command the chiefeſt paſſes 
over the Mauſe and Wahal 3 and cals it the Fort of St. Andrea. Great haſte is made in the ere- 
Ting of it, and notwithſtanding all the eneitly could do, it is brought to perfedtion. The German 
Camp begins at laſt to move. It firſt befiegeth Reinberg, but ſoon retreats with no great honour, 
From thence it goes to recover the Town of Res, and riſes from thence likewiſe in great diſorder and 
confuſion. Great diſcords happen between the Commanders thereof : So as it ſoon disbands, and is 
afterwards diſſolved. The new Princes of Flanders part from Spain. They come to Italy, and 
paſs the Alpes at Turin, They come to their own Country: An Interview between them and Car« 
dinal Andrea, who returns into Germany, and the new Princes are received with all folemnity in 


Bruſſels, 


HILTP the ſecond, King of Spain being dead, the Archduke haſiens his 
journcy, that he might the ſooner bring a Wite to the ſucceeding Phzlip the 
third, to which purpoſe the Archduke was gone for Germany, as you have 
heard before.” He came with all ſpecd to Prague, where having vitated his 
Brother the Emperor, he went to Grats 3 and from thence to Italy by the 
way of Tirol, with the new Queen,: and her mother the Archdutcheſs, 

h Geez Pope Clement the eighth was then in the City of Ferrara, which together 

with the Dukedome thereof, was devolved the ycar before to the Apoſiolick See, The occaſion 

of this his neighbourhood was very acceptable to the new Queen and the Archduke, that fo 
they might have their marriages celebrated by the Pope. Nor was the Pope leſs glad to cele- 
brate them. They therctore paſſed trom Trent withall their attendance to Ferrara 3 where being 
received as became ſo great Princes, both their marriages were effe&ed by the Pope in the Ca- 
thedral Church with ſuch ſolemnity and magnificence as was moſt rcquitite for fuch an action, 
by ſuch a hand, between ſuch perlonages. The Kings part was ſupplied by way of Proxy, by 
the Archduke, and the Infanta 1/abella's by the Duke of Laſſe, the King of Spains Ambaſſador 
in the Popes Court. The Queen departing then from that City, together with her Mother and 
the Archduke, thcy followed cn their journey towards Milan, where having tiaid awhile, they 


went to Genz 3 and taking ſhip there, they ina few days fail arrived happily in Spain. Where 
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we will l:ave them, and continuing to relate the affairs of Flanders, we will with all brevity 
acquaint you with what paſſed there till ſuch time as the new Princes came thither. 
 TheArchduke at his departure had left theſe particular directions with the Admiral of Ar.z- 
gon, That he ſhould endeavour to preſerve the Army as much as he could till his return from 
Spain, That thcretere he ſhould ſhun all dithcult Sicges, ſo not to loſe his men, nor beat great- 
er expences. That by all means he ſhould endeavour to get ſome good paſs over the Rovine, 
that ſoif it were poſſible, he might center the Enemies Country on the other {ide, and quarter 
his Army there. Which if he could not do, that then he ſhould firive to quarter it in the neu- 
tra} Countries of the Duke of Cleves, and others of the like nature thereabouts, The Arch- 
duke left this Jait condition in particularz to the end that fuch quarters might ſerve tor pay to 
the Army 3 the needs whereof he could not fatistie otherwiſe, by rcaſon of the valt fumns of 
mony which the mutinics in ſo many parts had exhauſted. To boot that the Archduke was 
necciitated to be at great expcnce by reaſon of ſo long and coſtly a journey, in which hc had 
carried a ffourithing Court along with him, both'for his own honour, and that he might at- 
tend the netv Queen with all the greater magnihcency. 

The Admiral having received theſe directions , and the Archduke being gone, the Admiral 
went immediately to the Army. Not many months bctore 40co Spaniards were come to Flzx- 
eers, to {upply the Foot which were wanting in the old brigadocs. One of , which being for- 
mcrly commanded by the Campmatter Velaſco, who was now made General of the Artillery,was 
given to Gaſpero Zzpena, The Army was then compoſed of 7000 Spanifh Foor, 30co Itzlians, 
20co Burygonians, 16cc Iriſh, and 7oco Germans and Walloons 3 and to theſe were added 
2500 "== 4 all very gallant men. The Army paſt over the Mzufe near Kremond; and continu- 
ing its march drcw near Orſoy, which is ſituated three hours journey above Reinberg, upcn the 
tt ſide of the Rhine. The Admirals deſign was to poſſeſs himfelt of that paſs, and to tortifie 
itz and raiting a Fort upon the other fide,to ſecure the paſſage over tte Rhine inthat place, The 
Town of Orf5y belonged to the State of  Cleves 3 and” theretore, it being a neutral Country he: 
would not willingly have uſed any violence in cntring into it : but it could not be cticcted other- 
wiſe, by rcaſonot ſome oppolition which was made 3 which ſoon ceaſed, and the Admiral cn- 
tred, cauting all fair uſage to be obſerved. When he was Matter of the Town of Orfoy, Count 
Frederick di Berg, who then ſupplycd the place of Camp-maticr General, palt over to the other 
iide of the River toraiſe the atorcſaid Fort as ſoon as might be on that ſhore. He had ſuch men 
given himas were requiſite to ſecure the work: nor was he wanting in uting all diligence to 
perte& it 3 yct he was forced to imploy above a months time about it 3 during which the Admi- 
ral kepr Rtill in Orſoy, and quartered his Army thereabouts. When this paſs was ſecured, it was 
zudeged by the Council of War that that of Reinberg would have been much better, both in re- 
{pcct of the place it {elf, and for its nearneſs to Skencks Sconce. This Town was in the Enemics 
hands, and well guarded, as it was known and by the Arch-dukes direction the Admiral was 
to ſhun Sieges 3 yer the Council thought that this of Reinberg might ſoon be ended 3 for that the 
united. Provinces had no Army in the Field, nor could they mutier Forces any ways able to op- 
poſe the Kings: whcrefore about the beginning of Ofober,the Admiral incamped bctore Reinterg, 

This Town, as hath bcen ſaid, ſtands on the left ſhore of the River 3 it 1s but ot a ſr all cir- 
cuit, it hatha Caſlile which guards the River, and an Iſland made by the River in that very 
place. For the greater ſecurity of the Town, there ſtood a Fort in the Iſland, which Fort 5vas 
likewiſc detended by the Town : on the left fide of the River did the Admiral quarter, with 
the greatett {ircvgth of the Army 3 and-on the right fide Count Frederick, di: Brrg, with. thoſe 
that were alrexdy with him. And becauſe it was thought fit fixſt to get the Fort within the 
Wand, they began to play upon it cruelly from the tide where Count Frederick, was, til fuch 
time 25 the Camp-maticrs Lewis d'Villicrs with his Spaniſh Brigado, and B:/ottra with his 
Walloens cntrcd the Wand on that fidez and Carlo Colozna and Effenley entred it likewiſe on 
this tide with their Spaniſh and Iriſh Brigadoes. Then, the Fort was playcd upennearcr hand 
with regulzr battcrics 3 and the Kings men prepared already to tall nz when they tound that 
thoſe within , not willing to abide the affault , had abandoncd the Fort:- which being 
taken they hoped ſoon to take the Town 3 for the Army had already ttraitly beſieged ut 
on all fides, and having advanced their Trenches, prepared tncir Batterivs, that accordingly 
thcy might comc to the affault. But by a ſtrange accident, they care by the Town ſooner 
than they could have hoped; All the Gun-powder, whereot there was gocd fore, was kept 
in a Chamber of onc of the Towers of the Caſtle, Ir fo tc!) out that 2 Cannon-Euller, one of 

nany Which were continually thot from withour, both againli the lown and rhe Cattle, cn- 

red by a window into the Chamber where the powder was kept, and gave {uddcnly fre there- 

vnto : which cauſed ſo terrible an Earth-quake, not only in the Calle and circuit of the Town. 
but m all parts thcreabours, as the very river was much agitatcd.ard mary ihips witi-h wgre upon 
that ſhoxe were likely to be drowncd : rhe houſcs in the Fields were [haken thereby : greatſtonces 
and great fforc of Alhes cauicd by the tixe fell down : but the torce therceot was particularly ſuch 
gainki the Cafile, as it blew it almott wholly up into the air. The Govcrnor of Town with 

his 
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his Wife and Children were thereby lain, and great was the num bcr of others that periſh'd 
inthe Caſile and in the houſes near untoit. This made the Detendants quite loſe their cou- 
rage 3 whercfore they treated that very night of ſurrendring, and afterwards marched out of the 
Townupon honorable conditions. | 
The Kings Forces being entred into Reinberg, all the adjacent Countries were put into great 
terror. A little bclow Reinberg, on the ſame tide tfiood Burich, a Town belonging to the Duke 
of Cleves : This Town immediately accepted tour Foot colours, which were ſent thither by 
the Admiral, Over againſt Bzrich, on the other fide lyes 1/eſel, one of the belt inhabited,moft 
merchandifing, and beſt ſeated Towns of as many as ſtand upon the Rhine 3 which River runs 
by the beſt part thercof, andon another fide the Lippa, a noble River falls into it. Weſet was 
likewiſe in tormer times under the Dukedom of Cleves : but being infected with Herefie, and by 
that means having brought it {elf into liberty, it hath ever tince maintained it {elt therein, par- 
ticularly by imbracing the Sect of Calviniſm, as that which 1s molt oppoſite to Monarchy, The 
Townſmen bcing ſore afraid when they ſaw ſo great an Army approach it, that if they ſhould 
receiveina Spaniſh Garriſon, the City might tall into the Kings hands, or elſe that he might re- 
{tore it to the houſe of Cleves, they treated preſently of compounding by money for their not re- 
cciving in of Souldiers : And thinking that ro promiſe tree liberty for the exerciſe of the Catho- 
lick Religion hereafter in JYeſel, would beof great help to themin their Treaty, they added this 
ſccond offer to the former. The Admiral accepted of them both, willingly 3 ſo to get, in fo 
greata firait ſuch a ſum of money, which was agreed to be 50000 Crowns, as alſo that fo great 
an advantage might be got in ſuch a City for the Catholick Religion : the monies being paid,and 
divers Priclis and Votaries being admitted into the City who might exerciſe Ecclefiaſtical Rites, 
thoſe Citizens were freed from being burthened with a Garriſon. It was hoped that the Ca- 
tholick Religion, and the exerciſe thereof would daily increaſe in Jeſel, wheretore the Apoſto= 
lick Nuncio tor that coaſt of the Rhine, who uſually reſides in Colen, went thither, and was 
there received with great reſpe& and honour : though the event ſhewed afterwards, that all this 
was done fraudulently, only togive way to the preſent necetlity, as ſhall be ſaid in its proper 
PRs  - I 
The Admiral paſſed with his Army from Bxrich, to the other ſide of the River 3 but very ſlows 
+ ly; for they had notas yet made a Bridge of Boats, as they intended to doe. The Admiral 
would not therefore longer delay providing of wintcr-quarters for the Souldiery., The Town 
of Res lics {ix leagues from I/eſel, upon the ſame fide on the lower part of the River. It is one 
of the beſt Towns in thoſe parts 3 and the Inhabitants for the moli part are Catholicks. The 
Admiral endeavoured by fair means to get ſome Souldiers into it : but the Townſmen refuſing 
to receive any, he was forced to uſe threats, and brought his Artillery before the Town) at the 
fight whereof they granted the defired Quarter. The City of Emrich did after the ſame man= 
ner receive likewiſe a Garriſon, This is the greateſt, and moſt Catholical Town in all theDuke= 
dom of Clevesz and not above three leagues from Res Emrich ftands very near the River Tſe, 
upon which the United Provinces had many important places. The hiſt which preſented it ſelf 
was Desburg, the taking whereof would have afforded the Kings Camp conveniency of entring 
into the Velo, an Enemies Country, which was very fruitful, and where they very fain would 
have becn 3 and which was alſo one of the ftraiteſt Orders that the Archduke had left at his 
departure, But the Enemy fearing this, had cauſed Count Mawrice to come to thoſe parts with 
good Forces. Confidering therctore what oppolition they were to meet withal, and the dith- 
culties of the Siege it ſelf, and eſpecially the Year being ſo far advanced, the Council of War 
did in no ſort think it fit to make that attempt. The Admiral turned therefore againſt Dote« 
chem, a little weak Town not far from thence, but commodious for the better ſecuring the 
quarters in Weſtphalia. The Town was plaid upon for ſome few hours, and the Kings men 
prepared already for the aſſault : but the Defendants without any further oppoſition yielded cf 
themſelves. The Caſile near Scxlemburg fell alſo into YVelaſco's hands, the General of the Ar- 
tillery 3 2nd therefore very fitting to preſerve the acquiſition of Dotechem. And becauſe fo great 
rains had fallen, as the Army could keep no longer in the tteld, the Admiral reſolved to quar- 
ter his men in the beſt Towns of Weſtphalia, as he had done in the Dukedom of Cleves. And 
he ſoon had his deſire: For fair means not prevailing, ſuch force as was thought neceſſary with 
out much dithculty was likewiſe uſcd in that Country. Yet it coſt the Kings men ſcme blood 
to get into ſome places: And particularly, as Velaſco would have ftorm'd the Town of Dorf, 
he himſelf was wounded by a Muſquet ſhot in the arm. The Admiral choſe Res for his 
own Winter quarters. He placed the Count Bucqnoy tor Governor of Emrick : which being 
ſo near Schink's Sconce, and other places belonging to the Enemy, had ſo much the more need 
of a valiant Commander, as the Count was 3 though not long atter being too torward 
upon a certain occaltion of Fight, he fell into the Enemies hands and was taken pri- 
{oner. | 
Whilſt theſe affairs were in hand, the year 1599 began. And in the interim it was noiſed 


every where, that the Kings Army was by force quartered in the Country of Cleves, and in 
Weſtphalia, 
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IW-eſtphalia> both which belong, to Germany, In former times, thoſe parts, as alſo the Countries 
of Fuliers, Liege, Colen and Trevers, and other adjaccnt parts, were ſuffered to ſtand Neuters both 
by the Spaniards and the United Provinces, both of them receiving triendly Quarter only by 
the way of paſſage. Wheretore ſecing the Neutral right violated ſo openly, and in ſo many 
places 3 it is not tebe ſaid how much all partics intereſſed were offended. A good part of Weſt- 
phaliz is ſubject to ſome Eccleſiaſtical Principalities, eſpecially to thoſe of Mrnſter and of Pa- 
terborn, which were at that time enjoyed by Duke Erneſtus of Bavaria, Archbiſhop and EleQtor 
of Colen, and alſo Biſhop of Lizge. The Dukedomdbtf Cleves was alſo under its own peculiar 
ſecular Prince 3 who being at the preſent ſomewhat ſhallow-witted , ſuffered himſelt to be 
governed by his Officers. Theſe two Princes were moſt ſcandalized at the Kings Army, as be- 
ing thereby molt injured. But the EleQorof Colen, by reaſon of the good correſpondency which 
he had always heJd with the King of Spain in the affairs of Flanders, inclined not to refcent 
himſelf by Arms, nor to joyn his Forces with thoſe of the other interefſed Princes; Wherefore 
he could have defired that remedy might have been had fairly by the way of Treaty. On the 
other fide, the Duke of Cleves Officers, were it either of themſelves, or that they were won to 
do ſo by the other Princes, were of opinion that they muſt joyn their Forces and openly hght 
with them: and that making upa good body of an Army, they muſt at laft drive the Kings men 
out of thoſe places of theirs which they had poſleſt themſelves of 3 and by this preſent remedy 
ſecure themſelves from all futuze invaſions. This advice was chiefly given by the EleGtor Pala- 
tine of Rhize, whole Territories lying very near thoſe parts where the Kings men were lodged 
and knowing how much his tamily had ever favoured the inſurre&tion and herefie of the Low- 
Countries, was therefore more affrightcd than uſually at this ſucceſs. The Landtgrave of Heſſe 
ſeemed to be agitated equally out of the ſame conſiderations of neighbourhood and herelie, nor 
were ſome Hans Towns upon the Rhzne leſs moved out of the ſame reaſons. It being then 
madea common cauſe, chiefly between the Duke of Cleves, the Ele&or Palatine, the Landt- 
grave of Heſſe and many other Counts and Lords of quality, who were comprehended under 
thecircle of Heſtphalia, they all endeavoured to draw the other circles of the Empire into the 
ſame cauſe, or at leaſt the nearelt circles, which were conſequently moſt concern'd. Great 
was the commotion every where 3 but it being thought fitteſt firſt to uſe Treaty before Arms, 
recourſe was had unto the Emperor, who was eafily perſwaded to uſe his Authority, in ſuch 
manner, as upon this occation he thought beſt. He therefore publiſhed a ſirit Edit, wherein 
he commanded the Admiral and all the other heads of the Kings Army, that they ſhould forth- 
with rcfiore thoſe Towns which they had taken, and march with all their men out of all fuch 
places as did any ways belong unto the Empire. He mediated the ſame likewiſe very much 
with Cardinal Andrea 3 but theneceſlities of the Army not being otherwiſe to be provided tor 
at that time, the Cardinal and Admiral alleadged many excuſes by way of juliitication 3 and 
fill endeavoured to enjoy that conveniency which they received by being ſo quartered. The 
aforeſaid Princes and Hans Towns had often before, according to the uſe of Germany, had 
meetings to treat of this common cauſe : but being defirous to reſolve at laſt on ſomewhar, 
their latt meeting was appointed at Coxflvexza, a Town belonging to the Archbiſhop of Treves, 
and ſeated where the Mefel falls into the Rhine. Hzre the Deputies who met, {iriving who 
ſhould moſt complain againſt the Spaniſh Forces, they in deſpitcful terms exaggerated how wor- 
thily the German Empire was then dealt withal. - | 

That in former times the aery name thereof was veverenced in all parts. And when was it ever 
known that the nentrality profeſt in her Countries neighbouring upon Flanders, touching the Forces of 
Spain and their Adverſaries, was openly violated ? That now the Spaniſh Forces, breaking all Laws, 
both of particular neutrality and common juſtice, had not only poſſeſt themſelves of one or two of their 
Towns, but had haſtily invaded whole States. Say money was wanting tomaintain them , muſt Ger- 
raany therefore ſupply them ? and by the eſtates of ber miſerable people ſatisfie the vaſt immeaſurate de- 
fires of others ? That they had firſt recourſe to Ceſar 3 but reaped little good thereby. That this occa- 
fion ſhewed, as it was ſeen in ſo many others, of what advantage it was to the houſe of Auſtria in 
Spain, to exjoy the ſucceſſion of the Empire as hereditary, from that other branch of the ſame honſe 
in Germany,: and that therefore fair means having done no good in ſo weighty an occurrency, 
they muſt now reſolutely betakg themſelves to arms. That if ſo ſmall a part of the Lower Germany 
had thrown off the Spaniſh yoke, how much more eaſily might it be denyed to be weceived by ſo great, (0 
powerful, and ſo majeſtical a body as was the Upper Germanies, 

With theſe and the like bitter complaints, the Deputies raged againſt the aboveſaid Novelty 
of the Spanith Arms. Nor did they any longer contain themſelves. Monies and Men being 
promiſed according to the abilities of every one that was concerned, whereby to raiſe an Army, 
they reſolved to put it ſpeedily in execution : and even then they choſe the Count di Lippa to be 
the head thereof. He was oneof the chicf Lords of Weſtphalia 3 and was already Lieutcnant- 
General of allthe Forces of that Circle. This was the reſolution taken at this mectivg. But 
when they were parted, their actions bore no correſpondency with their words. So as the 
Army was very ſlow. in being brought into the Field, as ſhall be ſaid in its proper place. 
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The Cardinal Andres had this mean while with all fervency taken upon him the adminiſira- 
tionof the Government. According to the uſe of other Governors, he had taken up his uſual 
rcfidence at Brifſels 3 whithcr in the beginning of the year ſome of the Elector of Cullen, and 
Duke of Cleves Deputics were conie unto him irom their Matters, Who added their own in- 
terccilions to thoſe of the Emperor, to the cnd that the Cardinal might take the ſpeedicx 
courſe to remedy the noveltics committed in their Eccletiattical and Temporal States. They 
werc honorably rcccived by the Cardinal, and ſent back with good hopes: And really he ſeem- 
ed to be very {cntible of {uch a diforder 3 yet not being able to overcome the neceſſity which the 
Army was in, he mutt him{clr yicld tothe fame Foxce. The Elcctor of Cullen tor the atoreſaid 
reaſons was liill tor the way of Treaty 3 but the Dake cf Cleves, or to fay better, his Officers 
by whom he was govcrncd, quickly talling, trom their dctired hopes, had already reſolved to- 
gether with the rett that were concerned to take up Arms. The Spaniſh Garriſons which were 
in mutiny in the Cafilzs of Antwerp and Gawnt, could not yct recaave fatisfaction. Theretore 
the Cardinal went in the beginning of February to Antwerp, that he himfelt might {ce thoſe 
paywents made, 3nd to {ce whether he could borrow ſo much moncy as might in ſome ſort (a- 
tishe the Armics neceility, and make them ſooncr go out ot thoſe States which appertained to 
the Empire. Both thoſe Garriſons were paid. And becauſe in that of Gazmt they were ſo 
modelt as not to receive any Souldicr from without, the ſame Garriſon was theretore permitted 
toguard the Cattle, On the contrary, that of Antwerp had uſed great infolencies, both by. 
thamcetully driving out the Governor Azrg/tize Meſſea 3 and in receiving in many other Spaniards, 
to thoſe of the uſual guard, and in being cxtream in their demands of pay. Wherefore it not 
being thought tit to leave ſuch an cxccts unpuniſhed, the Cardinal changing the Garriſon, 
cauſed Proclamation to be made, That upon pain ot lite all thoſe that had been of the former 
Garriſon, ſhould within fittcen days be gon out of all the Provinces which were obcdient to the 
King of Spin. Nor did their punithmicnt ccatc here : for, for the odious name of Mutiners, 
and of the Kings Army, againtt which all the neighbours were then to incen{ed, and for that iz 
was ſaid they went away full of money, the molt of them were {cifed upen by the way, pil- 
lagcd, and ſlain, | : —_ 
When the Cardinal had put a new Garriſon into the Citadel of Antwerp, and had the luck 
fo raiſe ſome conliderable ſums of money, he went from thence to Maſtrick z where he was 
met by the Admiral, and the other chict Officers of the Army. And long ditcourte was had 
touching what was to be done, when the Army ſhould go into the Field. But there was no 
reſolution then put on, becauſe it was too carly in the year. About the end of March the Car- 
dinal parted trom thence, with all the relt towards the Town of Res, where the Admiral had 
made a bridg of Boats over the Rhine. And having tarricd ſome days there, he went to Em 
rich, and threw the bridg over thcreabouts. The Souldicrs by reaſon of their to good quarters 
were but little Icffencd in their number 3 1o as they might {till make a body of 15000 Foot, and 
2 3co Hor, | ; 
The time of drawing into the Ficld being then come , they firſt conſulted to what fort of 
enterpriſe they ſhould apply themſelves. Schinks Sconce is ſome two leagues beneath Emrich , 
the ſituation whereot we have deſcribed in another place,when Martin Schinktrom whom it had 
its name propounded it to Count Marzrice, and had afterwards the charge of fceing it built,and 
of keeping it. But we will here touch upon ſomwhat of new, and will likewiſe give you a par- 
ticular notice of the Iſland called Bomel, which is not far from thence becauſe the Kings Army 
was then imployed in thoſe parts. The Upper-Germany is for a long tract of ground watered 
firtt by the Rhine. Here as it comes nearer the Low-Corntries, not being able to keep longer 
within its former Channe], by reaſon of ſo many other Rivers which fall every where into It, it 
divides it ſelf into two branches, each of them almoſt of equal greatneſs with it ſelf; Theſe two 
branches frame the ancient Iſland of the Batavians, and at this hour it continues the corrupted 
name of Bettow. That of the right hand doth for a good ſpace keep the name of Rhezne, ill af- 
ſ{uming the name of Ledh, it goes with other waters, and with other names thorow Holland, 
till it loſes it ſelf in the Sea, The left branch as ſoon as it parts from the Rhezne, takes upon 
it the name of IVahal, continuing which name tor a long ſpace, it at laft joyns it felt with the 
Mavuſe, But theſe two Rivers are not well joyned, when they part again, and do not rejoyn 
till they have made an Ifland of ſome good circuit, which 1s called Bowel taking its name from 
the chiet Town therein, Having formed this Iſland, theſe two enter not long after joyntly into 
Holland, where together with other Rivers diſperting themſelves into divers Gults, and car- 
rying as it werenew Seas into the Sea, they at laſt by many {pacions mouths difgorge them(clves 
and tall into the Ocean. Upon the very point of this great lland of Bettow ftands Sebinks Sconce, 
and is raiſed there with ſomuch advantage, both of Nature and Art, as greater is not peradven- 
ture {cen any where cl{e« Four leagucs lower upon the Banks of Jabal 1s the City of Nimingher 
ſeated, with her great Fort on the right hand bank. Deſcending much lower from thence, 
where the Mazxſe and V/ahal meet firti together, you tind the Fort IForden, and preſently the 0- 
ther point of the Ifland called Boame!,tormed by the Mauſe and J/2b7!, in manner — h2 
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Town of Bomel ſtands upon the banks of aha! , about the midſt of the Iſland 3 on that fide the 
River it ſelf ſecures it ſufficiently, And it is provided with neceffary-defences on the other fide ; 
And this may ſuffice for the abovefaid deſcription. | 

Cardinal Andrea not willing to keep longer out of the held, muſtered the whole Army, about 
theend of April, in the parts of Rheine towards Emrich: and to fatishe them in ſome degree, 
gave them one pay. And upon diſcourſe what was to be undertaken, the Council] of War were 
of ſeveral opinions. They all agreed that in the hrſt place Yahal was to be paſt over, and that 
| they were to advance as far as they could into theEnemies Country, But divers were the opi- 
nions concerning what they ſhould fall upon. The Admiral of Aragon was very carnctt for the 
ſtraitning of Schinks Sconce. 

And what greater acquiſition ( ſaid he } can we make ? Tt is the moſt important ſeat of the Rhine, 
By this Key the paſſage of greateſt conſequence thereabouts is opened and ſhut , ſo as when we ſhall have 
fixt our foot there, we may endeavor other acquiſitions in thoſe parts,. and hope to atchieve them with much 
ſafety. When we ſhall be entred firſt into the Iſland, we muſt draw a great Trench from one branch of 
the River to the other, ſo as the Fort (hall not be able to be ſuccoured by Land. If the Enemy will ſend 
any relief by way of the Rivers, they muſt ſend it againſt the ſtream 3 ſo the effec thereof may eaſily be 
hindred by armed Barks on both fides. Such a Siege conſidered with all its circumſtances, will donbtleſs 
prove difficult, but when it ſhallbe effefed, as it is to be hoped it will be ; the more difficulties we meet 
with, the greater will our honor be. 

So many weighty Objections were made againſt this the Admirals opinion, both for bring- 
ing the Army into the Ifland, by reaſon of oppolition which might be made by the Enemy 3 and 
for their not being able to keep out ſuccour by Water, wherein the Enemy did ſo far exceed 
them in power, as many of the Council thought it would prove a deſperate Siege. They in- 
ſtanced in the Duke of Parma for example, who when the Sconce was hardly tenable, would 
never endeavour to take it. Others adviſed to go at the ſame time againſt Niminghen, and a- 
gainſt its Fort on the contrary ſhore. Thinking that fo great an Army might undertake both 
theſe Sieges at once. But in this, the oppoſition which they thould tind in patling the ' Jha, 
to bcfiege the Fort was conſidered. As alfo that the Duke of Parma was fate down bctore it, 
and forced to raiſe his Siege. And that the difhculties in befieging Niminghen would afterwards 
prove much greater. A City of a large circuit, and whichas it was well munited, would be well 
defended. Others finally propounded, that patling lower over the Maſe, as they might eakily 
do, the Army ſhould march into the Ifland of Bomel, and ſhould try to take the Town, fituatcd, , 
as hath becn ſaid, upon the Banks of Wahal. Thinking that by the taking thereof they might 
command the whole Iſland, as alſo the Paſs of that River. > 

The City of Baldwke which was then in the Kings hands, is very near the Iſland of Bowel, 
Wherefore it was confidered that the making of this purchaſe would be very advantagious tor 
that City: and that it might be the better kept when it ſhould be united to that Frontier. The. 
Cardinal inclined to this reſolution : and keeping it very ſecret, it was reſolved that to couzen 
and divert the Enemy, they would ſeem to beliege Schinckg Sconce. Count Frederick di Berg 
parted thus from Emrick, with 7000 Foot, and 1000 Horſe, and came almolt within Canon- 
ſhot of the Sconce on that fide: and the Cardinal patling over to the other fide of the River, 
with thereſt of the Army, made the Admiral advance in like manner towards the Fort. They 
then began to play upon it furiouſly from both fides with many pieces of Artillery : not being 
able notwithſtanding to do any thing but batter and indamage it. Upon this motion of the 
Kings Camp, Count Mawrice made his move alſo, and came to within tight of the Fort, He 
doubted that the Kings men would effectually paſs over Wahal, and get into the Ifland to begirt 
the Fort by Land. Wherefore he immediately ſent away a great number of Pioniers, that 
they might raiſe a Trench towards the ſuſpected ſhore, whereby the paſſage of the Kings men 
might, be the more impeded. Heafterwards manned it ſufficiently tor detence, and ſcnt 800 
Engliſh into the Fort. And patlinghimſfelf afterwards with a great part of his Army into the 
Iſland, he totally ſecured it. The Kings men continued notwithtianding to play inceflantly upon 
it 3 nor were thoſe of the Fort leſs flow in letting fly at them. And becauſe the ſeat thereot is 
low, Count Mawrice cauſed a great Platform to be raiſed without, and placed fome great Canon 
upon it, whereby he ſo much indamaged the Kings men on that fide the Admiral was, as he flew 
above four hundred of them in a few days. 

The Enemies Camp being by the Spaniards cunning thus imployed, the Cardinal had in the 
interim {ent the Campmatters, Zapena, Ejtenly, and Barlotta, with their Spanith, Iriſh, and 
Walloon Brigadoes, and with ſome Horſe commanded by Henry di Berg, to try whether they 
could get into the Hand or no, by paſting over the Fahal on any fide a little lower. Theſe 
made up the number of 4000 foot, and 600 horſe, The Cardinals Orders were, That they 
ſhould endeavour to paſs the River two leagues above a certain Town called Tiel, where tor di- 
vers Circumſtances it was thought more feiſable. The good event thereof contiſted chiefly in 
ſecrefie. But Mawrice having, an cyc every where, got notice of it: and {cnding {ome armed 


Boats down from Niminghen, he oxdered them to make fitting oppoſition by the River, Where- 
tore 
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fore theſe men, when they fourd their deſign diſcovered, were very much in ſuſpence, and af- 
terwards varied much amongti them{elves touching what they were to take in hand. Zapena was 
of opinion, that howſoever they were to try the paſſage, and Eſtenly was of the ſame mind 3 on 
the contrary Barlotta thought it would be to no purpoſe, and that to endeavour it, would be the 
loſs of many men. They notwithlianding put ſome of their Boats into the River, and from the 
Shore-lide funk three of the Enemics Boats, with the Artillery which they brought with them. 
And endeavourcd to get with their men which were imbarked, to the contrary Shore, But find- 
ing great obltacles both by land and water, they ſaw they could not make the paſſage. From 
thence the Kings men went down the River, with their Boats and the reft of their Souldiers 
and proviſions, on the left Shore. And the Enemy did the like on the other fide, that chey 
might be the readier to mcet with them every where. The Cardinal had given order that if 
they could not paſs the I/Yahal, they ſhould at unawares aſſail the Fort Worden, and endeavour 
to take it : which if they could not do, that then the Campmalicrs were to ule all diligence ro 
get into the Ifland of Bomel, and toſecure themſclves there of the Paſs in the beſt manner they 
could, As for getting the Fort, they had no hopes to effect it, conlidering what the Enemy had 
done. Wherectore l:aving 1Vahal, and carting their Boats again, they went forthwith towards 
the Iſland of Bomel; and coming to the Maſe about the Village Emple, they patlt it with ſuch 
ſecrecy, as they ſcarce met with any impediment. At their entrance into the Ifland, they took 
the Cattle Hell, which was neareſfi the Shore and did thereby ſo much the more ſecure them- 
{elves of the Paſs. Then coming again out of the Ifland, according to the diretions which the 
Cardinal had firtt given them, they went againſt the Fort Crevecoexr, which was not far trom 
thence. This Fort was very prejudicial to Balszke, becauſe it ſhut up the mouth of a River, 
which runs through that City, and which not above a league from the Walls thereof, falls 
into the Mayſe, The Cardinal therefore intending to make himſelt Maſter thereof, willed the 
aforeſaid Campmaſters, that when they ſhould have ſecured the paſs whereby to enter into the 
Iſland, they ſhould encamp before that Fort. Which when they had done, and had given the 
Cardinal notice of it, and of all that they had done beſides 3 the Kings Camp roſe preſently 
from before Schincks Sconce, and went to before Crevecoeur 3 which was not in a condition of 
making any conſiderable reſiſtance 3 wheretore the Army was no ſooner quartered about it, and 
had threatned it with batteries and affaults, but that thoſe within, expe&ting no longer, and 
without making almoſt any refiltance, quitted the Fort, The Cardinal was this mean while 
gone to Balduke, to make divers provitions there for the bulineſs of Bomel. And therefore the 
Admiral after the taking of Crevecoewr, turned towards the Iſland of Bomel, and entred thercinto 
with all his Army about the beginning of May. Great banks are made all along the fides of 
thoſe Rivers, to defend the ficlds which are ſubject to inundation. 
The Army parting thus from the Maſe, marched upon the bank on the right hand,and bend- 
ing towards the WY/ahal, ftaid in the Village Hervin, which ftands upon the ſame River, in 
which were many of the enemies men of War 3 For Count Mawrice had diſcovered the Cardi- 
nals intention, and therefore had not omitted to prepare ſuch obſtacles as were hitting by water. 
that the Kings men might tind more difficulty in patſing it. They notwithſtanding endeavour- 
ed by their Artillery to drive away thoſe Veſſels, and did ſomewhat prejudice them; but they 
putting themſelves into ſome creeks that were'in the River, the Kings men could never free 
themſelves from that oppoſition, They paſt from Hervin 3 and drawing nearer Bomel,they quar- 
tered their Army in ſundry parts : one part thereof was lodged upon the bank 3 and the reſt 
more inward, according to the opportunity of the ſituations. Mawrice was this mean while 
come with all ſpeed, and with the moſt of his Army 3 and quartering on the other fide of the 
River in the face of Bomel., he had ſent 1000 Foot thereinco tor the better detence thereof. Here 
with all diligence he placed two bridges over the River; the one above the Town, the other 
beneath it: the one was of ſmall boats for the Foot to paſs over 3 and the other of greater flat- 
bottomed boats which ſerved for the Horſe, and commodity of Carriages : and this was ſo 
broad as two Carts might paſs one by another upon it. The Bridges being thrown over, he ſent 
3000 Foot more, and 400 Horſe for the defence of Bomel : and the Town not being capable of 
ſo many men, he quartered them without the Town; and did fo ſhelter them with Trenches, 
Flankers, Redouts, Ditches and ſtrade coperte, as Bomel of a little Town, ſeemed ſuddenly as if it 
were a large City. The Kings men were very much indamaged by the Enemies Artillery, before 
could ſufficiently fence themſelves on the Rivers fide : For being at the ſame time thundred up- 
on both by thoſe of Bomel, and by thoſe that were placed upon the contrary thore and in the 
ſhips that were in the River, they knew not well what to do, nor how to detend themſelves. 
But at laſt, ſuch Rampiers of Earth as were requifite being made, and many Pieces of Artillery 
being placed upon the bank, they likewiſe began to play furiouſly upon the Town of Bomel, and 
upon all thoſe Works wherein the Enemies Forces were lodged without the Town 3 nor was the 
damage little which they did them, till they ſheltred themſclves better, 
This mean while the Enemies whole Army was met together 3 which was fo increaſcd as it 


amounted to 1 $000 Foot, and above 3000 Horſe. And Marxrice having quartered them in di- 
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vers Towns and Villages on the ſame ſhore that he was. ſeemed not any thing to value the 
Siege which the Royalitts had undertaken nay rather, his men, which were in ſuch numbers in 
Bomel, reſolving rather to play the parts of affailants than afſailed, began to ifſue out againſt the 
Kings men, and to annoy themin ſundry forts both day and night. They notwithſtanding for- 
bore not to advance with their Trenches, covering them as well as they could, and ſecuring 
them better than formerly by oblique Windings and Redouts. But the betieged, willing to uſc 
all their. force to the contrary, ſallicd out on divers ſides, about the midſt of May , 
againſt the Royaliſis 3 and in ſuch numbers, as it might be thought rather an intended Battct 
than @ Sally. The Italians and TYalloons were quartered upon the Bank above Bomel 3 the Spa- 
#i2rds in certain Paſtures 3 and the Germans, Burgonians, and Triſh were quartered on another fide. 
The Enemy being recruited by new men which Count Maxrice had {ent unto them from the 0- 
ther fide the River, ſaltied out about Noon at once, againſt all the aforeſaid quarters 3 and that 
they might the more cndamage that which was quartered upon the Bank, they placed above zo 
Barks loaded with Artillery in the River juſt over againti it, The firſt aſſault. was made on that 
fide by 3000 Foot, and 400 Horſe; and 4000 Foot, with a proportionable number of Horſe, 
divided into two parts, gave on upon the other quarters. The Kings Camp was very vigilant ; 
ſo as the Enemy came not ſo ſuddenly out, but they were ready to receive them. The hght was 
therefore very reſolute on both {ides 3 the Enemy firiving to get into the Kings works, and the 
others valiantly defending them. Nor was the buſineſs leſs hotly diſputed between the Horſe : 
nor did the Artillery of both partics forbear to play at the ſame inſtant violently, But the Ene- 
my at laſt not being able to have the better of the Royalilis, they refolved after three hours 
fight toxetreat., The number of the flain and, of the wounded was much alike of both fides ; 
and the ation well conſidered was cauſe of greater noiſe, than loſs of blood. 

he Enemy returned the next night to affault the Kings men 3 thinking that they ſhould find 
them the leſs provided, for that they would not in likelihood expect ſo ſuddenly ſuchan affault. 
The charge was notwithſtanding only upon the 7:alians and TY-alloons : And truely it came ſo un- 
expced, asat the firlt falling on many of both thoſe Nations were ſlain and wounded 3 and 
Avalos the Italian Campmaſter was in particular ſorely hurt, The Enemy had the better of the 
Afault for a while : But the Kings men rallying together, and reaſſuming courage, did ſo well 
defend their Trenches, as the Enemy not being able to injure them, retired. They were not- 
withſtanding much inheartned by tinding their numbers ſtill ſo increaſe, fo as withinthree days 
after they returned to make a brisk aſſault upon the Kings men, and reſolved to make it by night, 
to the end that it might come ſo much the more unlooked for, and be the more dreadful, Mon- 
ſicur de 12 Nue, was come from France , with many Hugonots, to ſerve the United Provinces. 
He was ſon to thelate Monſieur de 12 Nwe, a fo cry'd up Commander, and of whofe valour you 
have often heard in divers parts of this Hiſtory, This man in his military comportment proved 
himſelf worthy to be the ſon of ſuch a father. Count Mawrice therefore gave him the chief 
charge of this new ſally ; and would have it performed chiefly by the French Foot, together 
witha ſcle& number of Engliſh, which in all might come to about 5000 Foot, The afſaulrc 
was chicfly to be made againſi the Works which the Kings men continued to make upon the 
bank, and in thoſe neighbouring parts. La Ne therefore {allied out covragiouſly.and afliſted by 
a fog, gave ſo ticrcely on upon the Royaliſts, as he put them in diſorder. The Walloons had 
the Van, with the: Camp-maſter Achicurt, who had then the command thereof : He and his 
men failed not to make all pothible reſiſtance 3 till being himſelf ſorely wounded, and the Ene- 
mies force [till increaſing, he was forccd to retire, and to crave a new recruit of men. But the 
noiſe of the Aſſault had already cauſed thoſe of the Royaliſts who were nearectt hand to move, 
and had given the Alarm to thoſe that were further off, ſo as the whole Army was in a readineſs 
to fight. Some Companies of Spanilh and Italian Foot were to come hrlt in to the affiſtance of 
the Walloons. Theſc ſtopping the fury of the Encmy, did ftoutly ſuſtain them 3 and freſh 
men coming in, they ſecured their Trenches. And the Enemy deſpairing of doing any further 
damage, when the day began to break, retreated in very good order 3 being purfued by the 
Kings men to beneath the Fortihcations and Walls of Bowel, and the fight continuing till fer- 
vent on both ſides. The Siege had by this time been laid twenty days, and no conſiderable pro- 
greſs had been made. Andit was plainly ſecn, that the enterpriſe would prove totally vain 3 
ſince they could not keep the beficged Town from being relieved, and that Count Maxrice was 
thereabouts with ſo great Forces, The chiet end of the Kings men in endeavouring to get 
Bomzl, was that they might have a ſtrong hold upon the JYahal, fo as they might command the 
Paſs of that River, and might introduce themſclves into the heart of the Enemies country, and 
cſpecially into Holland. | 

Deſpairing then of the enterpriſe of Bomel, the Cardinal propounded, that a Fort Royal 
might be raifed in ſome part of t1e ſame land, whereby they might reap the ſame end. Where 
the Mavſ: and Wahal met firtt together, and then immediatcly part again, they ſhape a certain 
point of ground, which dilating it ſelf a little, doth afterwards grow ſiraiter 3 from thence 
doth the Ward afterwards cularge. and extend it (elf, till the two atorefaid Rivers meet _ 
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and incloſe it: it was therefore prepounded unto the Cardinal that a great Fort ſhould be raiſed 
in that narroweſt neck of ground, by which they ſhould poſſeſs themſclves of all that Avenue 
which lay between the one River and the otherz which might prove a great curbto the Enemy, 
and which would kcep them more inawe than that of Schink, would have done, for that it was 
ncarer their very bowels than the other was. The Cardinal was mightily herewithal pleaſed z 
and cauting it to be well diſcuſſed in the Council of War, it was with a general applauſe agreed 
upon. Norherewithal contented, he would go with ſome of the chiet Commanders to the 
very place it {clt, and there pur of his laſt reſolve; which was, That by alt means the Fort muſk 
be raiſedand with all ſpeed be b:gun. The Cardinal reſolving upon this, preſently raiſed the 
Camp from before Bomel, which was done about the beginning of Fre 3 and the charge of 
ſeeing that eftected which was reſolved on, was chiefly given to Vel.:ſco General of the Artillery, 
The Siege being abandoned, the Camp removed to the Village of Hervin, and came coaſting 
trom thence to the place where the Fort was intended tobe butlt. Count Mazxrice, having dil- 
covered the dctign, pali over likewiſe a little higher upon the contrary ſhore, and ſaid jult over 
againſt the Kings Camp: He atterwards placed many pieces of Artillery upon that fide, and 
with them began immediately to annoy the Kings men who were to begin the raifing of the Fort 
en the other fide of the fame Wahal, The like was done by Velaſco on the other tide againit the 
Enemy. And becauſe the Artillery plaid furiouſly from both fides, Marrice raiſed a great 
Trench on his {ide for his better detence 3 and added thereuntoa great Platform, fo large at the 
top, as 20 Picces of Canon might be placed upon it. Velaſco put himſelf in the ſame poliure 
on his fide, witha like great Trench and Platform, Inſomuch as the like Offences and Defences 
were made at the ſame time by both Partics. But before theſe were ſufficiently raiſed, the Artil- 
Jery and Muskets did ſo inceſſantly play trom both {tides, as more than 1200 men were ſlain or 
wounded in both Camps. Velaſco having at Jait ſufficiently fenced himſelf, great halt was made 
1n railing the Fort. - It was planted (as we have ſaid) in the narrowelt part of that point of 
Land : Two royal Battions were raiſed towards the ahal, two the like towards the Mauſe, and 
a tifth towards the Land, All theſe wcre well ſuited with Curtains, and the Rivers were to 
ſerve for Ditches on the ſides, the other parts being to be munited with other large and deep 
Ditches in the beſt betitting manner. Three thouſand Souldiers guarded the works3 one thou- 
fand of which with two thouſand Pioners, wrought incefſantly upon them. The Fort Worden, 
which was in the Enemies hands, was very near the place where the Kings men raiſed their 
Fort. Mzricereſolved to go thither z wheretfore patſing with the moſt of his men over the 
Wabal, he tarried there, intending to annoy the Royalitts works at a nearer diftance: which 
that hemight the bettcr do, he threw over a Bridge,..and ſent 3000 Foot unto the point of the 
Ifland of Bomel, and poſſeſſed himſelf of a Village called Herverdex, Here thoſe men did ſo 
fortitie themſelves, as the Kings men began to be much endamaged by them, who were not 
Jong in uling all means to drive them from thence; | 
To this purpoſe Count Frederick, de Berg went with a great Body of Foot almoſt all Spaniſh, 
who made a herce aflault 3 but they were fo ſtoutly withſtood by the Enemy, partly through 
their works, and partly through their own valour, as they were forced toretreat, after having, 
loſt above 300 of their men, among(t which were divers Captains, and other perſonages of qua=- 
lity 3 yet did the working about the Fort never ceaſe : For all the Foot being quartered in thoſe 
parts, diligent Guards were kept, and were reinforced according as occaſion required. The 
Horſe could not be quartered within the Iſland by reaſon of the ſtraitneſs of the place, and for 
that there was no forrage there to be had : wherefore they were gon beyond the Maxſe, towards 
Brabant ; and kept there about Mega in divers Villages which were neareſt the Camp, from 
whence they might receive neceſſary ſuccours, by a Bridg over the ſame River. But tor their 
better ſecurity, they raiſed a Fort upon a certain part of the Bank, where they might have been 
eaſilieſt injured by the Enemy 3 yet they being thus parted from the reſt of their Company,Gount 
Maurice hoped he might aſſault them upon advantagious terms, and that he might give them a 
notable blow. To this purpoſe he threw a Bridg over the Mauſe from the Fort Worden to the 
other tide, and giving 6000 choice Foot to Colonel Vere, an Engliſh-man, and to Monheur de 
la Nue, a Frenchman; and 1500 Horſe to Count Erneſtus of Naſſaw, he ordered them to be 
rcady to fall upon the Enemies Horſe,when he ſhould think it fitting, The aforeſaid Fort was not 
as yet made ſufficiently detentible, which was called Durango , for that Diego Durango a Serjeant 
Major of a Spanith Brigadohad the charge thereof. The Horſe were commanded by Ambroſio 
Landriano, who was their Lieutenant Generalz who wasnot negligent in uſing all neceſſary dili- 
gence both in placing the Guards, and in being himſelf preſent where any occurrence called him. 
To boot with this Fort Durango, which was not yet finiſhed, Landrienohad endeayored to ſe-. 
cure all that Tract of the bank about which the Horſe were quartered, with divers pe Re- 
doubts. Manrice reſolved to effe&t his aforeſaid deſign before the Fort Dwrarigo thould be 
made fully defenſible. It was in the beginning of Fxne, when one morning about the break 
of day, Count Ernetus, Vere and La Nue, paſſing over the Mauſe with their Foot and Horſe, be- 


gan to move. They were of ncccſlity to poſſeſs themſelves hiſt of the Fort Durange, that = 
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might not have itasan obſtacle both in their aſſault and retreat. Vere and La N#e went there- | 
fore with the moſt of their Foot to aſſault the Fort ; Count Erneſtus ſheltering the foot with his 
horſe, as well as the place would permit him to do. The affault was exceeding reſolute and 
fierce : Vere*s Engliſh, and La Naz's French, were ſeen to vie with one another in the tights 
and not only Souldier with Souldicr , but Captain with Captain. . A good many Ladders being 
plyed unto the Walls, they all ttrove to get upon the Fort 3 nor could they now make any longer 
uſe of Muſquets, or of Pikes, but flew to it with their Swords and Shields. In the Fort were 
500 Spaniſh and Walloon foot 3 and they liriving likewiſe which of them {ſhould beft make 
good the defence, fought with wonderful undauntedneſs : and though the Works of the Fort 
were yet but weak, the imperfections thereof being ſupplyed by the valour of hands, the tur- 
ther the aſſailants advanced, the greater refiſtance did they meet withal. The bulineſs latted 
thus a good while : at the noiſe of the aſſault, the Admiral was this mean while advanccd, 
with the greatelt part of his foot to come in unto the ſuccour, This cauſed nuwch terror in the 
enemy 3 wherefore hrſt cooling intheir tight, they began at laſt to give back, and in fine, re- 
ſolved to retreat, above 300 of them being ſlain, and about 70 of the Kings men. The foot 
ſucceeding but ill in their aſſault, Count Erneſtus would make no further attempt with his 
. Horſe. And Landriano was already prepared with his horſe ſo, as the enemy could have done 
him but little hurt though chey ſhould have aſſaulted him. | 

This was the laſt action which hapned between the two Camps 3 for the Fort Durango being 
foon afterwards compleated, and the Horſe-quarters being fiill better ſecured, Count Marrice 
betook himſelf to nothing more on that de, nor could he do any thing onthe other 1tde with- 
in the Iſland of Bomel, where the great Fort was in building : tor the work was alrcady fo tar 
advanced as it wanted but very little ot being pertc&ted. Cardinal Andrea detired very much to 
ſee it finiſhed betore he ſhould quit the Government, and therefore he himſelt went often thi- 
ther to ſollicite the building thercot. Not long before, his brother, the Marquis of Burgaut 
was come to vilit him 3 who had formerly ſervcd the King under the Duke of Parma. The Fort 
being then almoſt totally finiſhed, the Cardinal came to give it his latt viſit, and brought his 
brother with himi3 each of them very well viewing all the Works, and giving ſuch orders as 
were requiſite in all places. In midſt of the Parado, a Church was intendcd to be built 3 the firit 
ſtone whereof the CardinaPs felt did lay 3 and in relation to his own name, and tor the parti- 
cular devotion which he bore to that Saint, he called both the Church and the Fort St. Andrea. 
This Ceremony was performed with all military rejoycing, the Canon thundring on all ſides 
out of the Caſtle, which were ſeconded by the Soukdiers joytul acclamations, as it that Bulwark 
ſhould be perpetually kept for the Kings advantage, and that Hol/4nd ſhould be thereby chiefly 
curbed. And yet you ſhall quickly ſee, that the Fort was afterwards baſcly delivered up to the 
Enemy, or rather {old unto them to the great ignominy of the Garriſon that was in it : and cer- 
tainly in common opinion the Fort was impregnable, it it had been well provided for and de- 
fended : and it was thought it would have been a great terror to all the Enemies Country over 
againſtitz and particularly to Holland, neareti the very heart whereot it tiood : Nor was it long 
ere it was fully finiſhed. It commanded the Mauſe on one fide, and the Wahal on the other. 
Each of the five Baſtions were of equal proportion, and ſtood very handſomly at equal diſtances 
from forth the Curtains. And where the: ditches were made, the Water was above a Pikes 
Jength deep. Thus by their means was the one River joyned to the other 3 the Mauſe ſometimes 
contributing Water to the Wahal, aud ſometimes the Yahal to the Mauſe, according to their 
feveral exuberances. The Strade Coperte ran to without about the Ditches 3 trom which like- 
wiſe many Redoubts were alſo thruſt out to defend them the better : and the more to annoy 
the Enemy ,; twelve great Frigates were placed in the Ditches, that they might be cont- 
nually the readier to put into thoſe Rivers. This was the condition of the Foxt 
St. Andrea, | 

The United Provinces knew very well how prejudicial it might prove unto them, and there- 
fore Count Mawricecauſed another Fort to be built on the contrary ſhore 3 not a Royal one ; but 
only ſufficient to keep the Kings men from making that paſſage, if at any time they ſhould at- 
tempt it, and that they might make the fewer incurſions into thoſe parts. . 

But it is now time that we ſhould acquaint you with the ſucceſs of thoſe Forces which the 
Confederate Germans were to put together, for the aforeſaid occations. Perſevering in the 
reſolution which they had put on at Conflzence, they did not let flip making neceſſary proviſion 
for the putting of it in execution : 'yet mony not coming in either ſo plentitully or ſo ſpeedily as 
the conditionof the buſineſs required 3 and all things elſe being carried on with the wonted 
flackneſs of the Nation, and with the uſual dithculties of making ſeveral intereſſed parties joyn 
in the ſame opinion. The Count di Lippa, who was choſen Commander in chief, could not fo - 
ſoon afſemble all the Forces together which were to come trom ſo many ſeveral places. The 
United Provinces uſed all poſfible means to incite the Confederates, prefling the opportunity. of 
the preſent conjuncture, whilft the Kings Army was bukied in the taking of Bomel, and ater» 
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afterwards in building the Fort St. Andrea, They adviſed particularly that the German Camp 
might joyn with theirs, alleadging that by this means.and by ſo many Forccs,the Spaniards might 
not only be driven out of the Empire, but might be brought to great traits in Flanders. To 
make theſe their endeavours the more cfhcacious, the ſame Provinces had ſent their defires by 
Count Hollach ; who mecting with Count Lippa, did no more part with him.. Theſe demon- 
{trations of the United Provinces were very welcom to the Contederate Germans, and were wil- 
lingly imbraced by them, to cauſe the more fears and jealoutics in the Spaniards. On the other 
hide, Cardinal Andrea had uſcd all diligence fo to ſweeten affairs, as the Confederates might be 
kept from breaking forth into Arms. When the Kings Army marched into the Field, that part 
thereof which was quartered in Weſtphaliz was taken totally trom thence. The Cardinal had 
cauſed the City of Emrich to be again dclivercd up to the Duke of Cleves, and gave affured 
hopes that Res and the other Towns appertaining to the ſame Prince ſhould be ſuddenly Jlike- 
wite ſurrendred. Nor was the ElcCtor of Colen wanting in continuing his former interceflions 
with both parties. 

Theſe Negotiations had this of operation, That not to irritate too much the Forces of the 
King of Spain, the Contederate Germans would not joyn their Army in a body with the U- 
nited Flemiſh ; thinking that it was ſufficient tor them to -re-ſ{ecure their Neutralities which had 
been violated. They ſeemed to be very reſolute herein: And theretore not any whit relying 
upon the aforeſaid hopes, but tearing lelt the Kings men would not only not go out of the Neutral 
Towns where they yet were, but that they might think of wintering again in thoſe where they 
had not yet been, they reſolved no longer to delay the aſſembling of their Army. They ap- 
pointed their Rendezvouz to be upon the banks of the Rhine towards Reinberg 3 where all their 
Forces met not before the beginning of Azguyſt. Their numbers were much more conſiderable 
than their conditions : They coniitted of _—_ Foot, as it was ſaid, andot 4000 Horſe; bur 
moſt of them new and weak men, under a General of but ſmall experience, and under other 
Commanders who were but weak alſo, and of: little eſteem. The hilt effect of their marching 
was, that thoſe of Weſcl would no longer continue in the Catholick Religion. We ſhewed you 
before, that they fainedly received it 3 but now encouraged by the neighbouring German For- 
ces, and for that the Kings forces were imployed in other parts, they reſolved again to inhibit 
all Catholick Rites in that City, and that Heretic ſhould only reign there and the proteſſion there- 
of, as before. The Apoſtolick Nzntio of Colen was as yet in Weſel; who underſtanding what 
xeſolution they had puton, went out of City, as did alſo all the Prictts and Votaries z which 
the common people did not forbear to injure, eſpecially ſome Votaries, whom they ſeemed 
moſt to detelt, | 

The affairs of Weſet being returned to their former condition, the German Camp marched, 
and quartered about Reinberg 3 it being pretended by the Contederates, that that was likewiſe a 
Neutral Town, and ſubjc& to the Empire and that ſundry times, now the Kings men, now 
the contrary partics had unjuſtly poſſeſſed it, It wasnot long betore fallen into the Kings mens 
hands, as you then heard and there was in ita Garriſon of German Foot, and ſome few Wal- 
loons. Mutinics wereat this time grown ſo domeſtick, as every day ſome of them were ſcen 
toariſe in one place or other, One of them had hapned a little betore in Reznberg, where the 
Garriſon took up Arms, and ſhamectully drove out the Governor of the Town, putting their 
Ele& in his place, with other ſubordinate Othcers. Before the Confederates incamped about 
it, the two Counts of Lippa and Hollach had made great offers to the Garriſon, to perſwade 
them to put it into their hands 3 ſhewing, that they had a community of blood, which did alfo 
render the intereſts of that Nation common between them. But the Garriſon fhough they had 
failed in their obedience, yet would they not be failing in their faith 3 wheretore they rejected 
all offers, and betook themſelves manfully to detend the Town. Nor did they come ſhort in 
their deeds: For the German Camp having {atedown before the Town, and beſieged it many 
days, they found the defendants fiill more {tout and reſolute in making refiſtance z wherefore 
they were at laſt forced to riſe from before it, little to their honor. Count Lippe did notwith- 
ſtanding raiſe a Fort on the oppoſite lideof theRiver, and put many men into 1t, to incommo- 
date that Town 3 and intending to beficge it again, if it ſhould be needtul. 

From Reinberg the Camp patli to Res, which was the only Town almoſt that remained to be 
reſtored to the Duke of Cleves, and the Kings party gave continual hopes that it ſhould be ſpec= 
dily reftored. But the Germans, cither not believing them, or elſe detirous to do ſomewhat with 

their Arms, reſolved to beficge it. The United Provinces did ſtill preſs them very much 3 and 
ſhewing that they had a great defire to be interefſed in their cauſe, they ſent a certain number of 
Horſe and Foot to Count Ho!lach, to beimployed mtheir ſervice. Count Lippa incamped then 
before Res about the end of Auguſt, and betieged it on all tides. Ramiro di Guſman, a Spaniard, 
commanded in chicf therein, and had with him little more than 800 Souldiers, fome Spaniards, 
ſome Germans, and ſome Walloons. Jult over againtt the Town, on theother tide of theRiver, 
there ſtood a Fort to ſecure that Paſs the better 3 ſo as ſome Souldiers muſt alſo be imployed 


theres And becauſe the Garriſon was not ſuthcient to detend both the Town and Fort, the 
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Govanor tent to the Admiral, defiring him that he would with all ſpeed fend him fome more 
men. The Sicge being begun, the Gerrzans fell to fortihe their quarters where it was molt be- 
hovetui: The Covnt de Lippa was quartered on the lower part of the River, and Count Hollach 
above. Theſe were the two chicf Quarters 3 and both of them began to open their Trenches, 
Count Holl:ich, an old Souldicr, and one well verſt in Sicges, would have had them have paſt 
Tome mcn over thc Rhine, and ſo at the ſame time to have liraitned the Fort, which was poſ- 
{cli by the Kings men on the other contrary ſhore 3 fearing lelt by that way (as it not Jong atter 
hapned) the bclicged might receive ſuccour. But were it either through ignorance, or through 
the cmulaticn of the other Commanders, his advice was not followed. The Trenches were 
quickly ſo far advanced, as they were not long in falling joyntly to their Batterics, A great 
Bank ran along the River, to defend the Town and the circumyacent grounds trom being therc- 
by overfown. Upon the higheſt part of this Bank , the two Counts cauſed divers pieces of 
Artillery to be planted 3 by which commanding the Town, they began to play upon it turiouſly 
afar off, Then placing many great Guns nearer hand,they came toa nearcr oppugnation : wherc= 
in Count Holach being betterverſt, all things were better pertormed on his tide. He plaid par- 
ticularly uponthe point of a walled Bulwark; and at the ſame time advancing with his Tren- 
ches, he was confident heſhould ſoon be able to make a happy affault there, The Garriſon was 
not this mcan while idle, but had endeavoured by frequent {allies to incommodate the Enemy in 
divcts ſorts. Yct were not the numbers of their Souldicrs any ways anſ{wecrable to their necd of 
defence. Wherefore Gr/ſman continually ſollicited the Admiral to fend him fome ſuccour : which 
was erc long don6tor_7e0 choiſe Foot coming at the hilentett time of night to the banks of Rhine, 
where the atorclſaid Fort ſtood, they paſt over the River, and got without any diſturbance into 
the Town. This increaſe of Forces did fo increafe their courage that were within in the Town, 
as they reſolved to fally out ſuddenly with good nuptbers, and to affault the Count de Lippa's 
quarter, where there was leſs opp ofition made, The one halt of the Gariſon fallying out in 
thice equal Squadrons, thcy affailcd the Enemy on that tide with ſuch refolution and valour, as 
they not being able to refit them, began quickly to give back, and ſoon after to fall into mani- 
felt diſorder. The more theſe were diſhcartcned, the more were the others encouraged. So as 
the firſt blow being ſeconded by another, and the Gariſon continuing fill mantully to fall upon 
them, they made the Enemy forgo many of their Trenches 3 and coming to their Batterics,they 
unhorlt ſome of their Picces, they nail'd up ſome others 3 and being of nccellity afterwards to 
rctrcat, they carricd a Demy-Canron in trivrph with them into the Town. In this a&tion 
about £5 of the Enemy were ſlain, and but very tew of the Gariſon, This bad ſucceſs did 
ſuccels did much augment the difcords between the German Gommanders 3 one complained of 
2nother, but almoſt all of them blamed Count Lippa, and the weakneſs oft his Governmcnr. 
And the confution, diforder, and fear was fo generally ſpread throughout the whole Army, as no 
obcdiencc being given, nor Diſcipline obſerved, the Commanders were forced two days aftcr to 
raiſe the Sicgc, More ſhameful Counſel could not have becn given 3 nor could it have been 
more ſhamctully followed : For the Camp retreating without any manner. of order, and the 
Souldicrs firiving who fhould get furthett trom the Walls of Res, much Baggage was lett in their 
Quarters, many Carriages left in the fields, and ſome Barks loaded with Victuals abandoned up- 
on the River. Nor tailed the Gariſon to come out upon ſuch an occation 3 but tell upon thoſe 
that went away laſt, ſlaying many of them, putting many of them to flight, and rcndring the 
Retreat fiill more baſe, and. more confulcd. 

The Army having raiſed this their Sicge, came before the City of Emrick3 but being here ſtil] 
molefted by thc Souldiers of Res, and the diſcords amongli the Commanders fiill increafing,and 
the complaints amongſt all the rcft, the people began to disband, and atterwards wholly to diſ- 
ſolve. The Unitcd Provinces ſent Count I/Viltam of Naſſaw, Governor of Frieſland to the 
Gertnan Camp 3 a very grave and valiant man, and who was full Coutin German to Count 
Maurice, that he might endeavour to compound the differences, and to reduce them to ſome 
better Diſcipline : but he could do but little good. So as Autumn being already advanced, and 
great ſtore of Rain bcing tallen, in ſuch ſort as the Army could no longer keep the Field abour 
the end of November, it of it felt did wholly disband: and to compleat their diſorders, a good 
part thereof did at Jaſt mutiny tor want of monies, 2s they r<tired to their own homes: in ſo 
much as it was requitite to have an Imperial Proclamation, and lixewiſc to uſc force, to extirp 
that malady which had fo cafily taken root every where. The ctkcting of the promiſed hope 
was not after omitted by the Kings Party 3 tor the Town of Res was put again into the Duke 
of Cleves hands, and whatſoever clfc of his was holden in thoſe parts : - and in the other ncutra] 
Countries, all things were returned to their tormer condition. Thus ended themovings of the 
German Carp 5 and the eftccts thereot proved, as it is uſually ſeen in other Leagues, greater in 
appearance than in realities: tew joyning in the Government of Chicttains, as the Intercits of 
Princes axe {c!dom alike 3 and which uſc to latt as long, as each that 1s intcrefſed, may compaſs, 
not the ends of others 3 but their own mtents, 
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Whil!t the atorcſaid affairs were in hand, the Archduke Albertrs and the Tafanta Tjabells, La- 
ving conſumwatcd their marriage in Sp4in, and tarried fome months with the King, had ac Jatt 
takcn thcir journcy toconie and enjoy the new Principality of F/znders, They Imbarqucd at the 
beginning of rene in Barcelona, in 24 Gallics, con.manded by Prince Doria 3 and within a few 
days arrived fatcly at Genza, Coming trom thence to Mil, they tarried in that City almott 
all Fuly z where they were honoured with an Ambaſly trom the Pope, who to that purpoſe ſent 
the Cardinal Pzechtriſtzin, a Germain, to them.” From thence pailing the Alpes at Piemont, and 
going through Burgonyand Lorain, they cntrcd into the Province of Luxemburg and about the 
beginning ot September they came to Bryſſels, having hrit ftaid two days at the Town of Hall, 
which is three hours journcy trom that City : where at the ſame time Cardinal Andrea was ; 
who having given them an accovat of the aitairs of Flanders, took his journey preſcntly 
towards Germany, as his brother, the Marquis of Bzrgatt had done but a little before. 
Preparation was had this mean while in B-»fels tor the receiving, of the new Princes with all 
ſolemnity 3 and upon this occation there was already an intinite number of Foreigners in the Ci- 
ty. They made theirentry on the fixth of September, which was tall of cxtraordinary pomp 
and magniticence z as well on the Cities bchalt which erc&ed many Triumphant Arches, all 
richly adorned 3 and which added thereunto all other demonltrations of joy 3 as onth2 bchalt 
of the new Princcs, who came attended by a molt flouriſhing Court, and who took pl:aſure to 
make it appear ſo that day. Being come into Brufſels, the Archduke began to take the admini- 
{tration of Government into his hands 3 the Intanta having thought it ht he ſhould do ſo,though 
the chictctt Prerogatives of the Principality were in her, The hrti butlincſs was to form the rcci- 
procal Oaths, which were in the hirlt place to be taken by the new Princes, and by the States of 
thoſe Provinces which were under them, Nor were the dithcultics ſmall which aroſe therein, 
by reaſon of the wonted jealoutie of Priviledges wherein the Country would be maintained : 
But all impediments bcing removed, the new Princes went about the end of November to Lovain, 
which holds the firſt place of all the Citics of Brabant, as that Dukedome does amongſt the 
Provinces of Flanders: and here the ceremony of Swearing was pertormed in fuch manner as 
gave beſt ſatisfaction to all ſides. The like was afterwards done in the neareſt Citicsz and the 
City of Antwerp in particular, did receive the new Princes with more ſplendid and ſumptuous 
demonſtrations; than upon the like occaſion had been known. Thelike was done in many other 
Provinces,where the Archdukes (for ſo would the new Princes be tiled) thought it fitteſt toſhew 
themſelves. And having given and received all poſſible fatisfaRion in all places, after having 
made alarge progreſs, they at laſt returned to Bruſſels, which was to be the ordinary abode of 
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The new Princes being come to Flanders, their affairs proceed but ilfavouredly : many of their Souldiers 
mutiny, and other diſorders happen in their Army. Count Maurice fails not to make uſe hereof. 
He ſurpriſeth Vachtendonch, a place of importance in Ghelderland 3 and then by epen Siege takes 
the Forts of Crevecoeur and St. Andrea. Some Ambaſſadors from Czar come to Bruſſels 3 and 
paſſing afterwards into Holland, a Treaty of agreement is commenced by them between the Archdukes 
and the Confederate Provinces, but proves at laſt bootlefs. The like endeavours between the King of 
Spain's and the Archdukes Commiſſioners on the one part, and thoſe of the Queen of England on the 
other, proves vain likewiſe, Count Maurice marcheth this mean while intothe Field with great For- 
ces. Heenters into the Province of Flanders, and incamps before Newport. The Archduke goes 
himſelf in perſon to obviate him. A Battel enſues between the two Camps, and Maurice gets the 
Viftory. He returns to beſiege Newport, but caniot get it, Wherefore he returns to his Quarters : 
And the next Spring matcheth into the Field, befiegeth Reinbcrg, and takes it. The Archduke re- 
Jolves to encamp before Oſtend. The ſituation and deſcription thereof. Tt is begun to be ſtraitned on 
fumdry fides. What progreſs is made therein, and what vigorous oppoſition. In this interim Count 
Maurice goes to before Balduke. The Archduke relieves the City, and Maurice retires, The Siege 
of Ottend continues, and the Town is bootleſly aſſaulted, A new Treaty of Peace is reaſſumed be- 
#ween the King of Spain and the Archdukes on the one fide, and the Queen of England on the 
other, The Deen dies, nothing being concluded. She is ſucceeded by James King of Scot- 


land, 


PReat were the demonſirations of joy which were ſhewed by the Catholick 
) Provinces upon the coming of the new Princes to Flanders. But the ad- 
verſe Provinces continuing more than ever in their formerly taken refoluti- 
ons, and more than ever confiding both in their own Forces and in thoſe 
of their Confederates;they omitted not to preparediligently for War. The 
year 1600 was already begun, wherein the Archdukes new Principality had 
LS ( but unfortunate ſucceſſes. They were not well come to thoſe Provinces, 
when their Souldiery in the retiring from the Field began to break forth into divers mutinies. 
The firſt aroſe among the Spaniards; who coming in ſmall numbers at firſt into the Village of 
Hamont upon the State of Liege, and fortifying 'it, did ſoon make up a Body of 2000 Foot 
and Soo Horſe. The Gariſons of Germans and Walloons, who kept the two Forts of Crevecoerry 
and St. Andrea, followed this example 3 and generally the Army in all parts, for their want of 
Pay, and by being ſo long uſed to this abuſe, was ſo inclinsd to do the like, as had not the 
Commanders particularly minded the danger, it was to be feared the diſorder might have pro- 
ceeded toa general Mutiny, It was endeavoured to appeaſe the Spaniards; and they had the 
Town of Delt in Brabant afſigned over to them, with ſuch ſums ot monics as might ſuffice for 
the preſent, till they might be wholly ſatisfied in point of Pay. So the exceſs proceeded no fur- 
ther on their behalt. But the Spaniards were not well gone trom Hamont, when many Ttalians 
entred thereinto 3 who reſolving likewiſe to mutiny, choſe the ſame place: From whence they 


were afterwards removed to Verte, a Town likewite in Brabant, upon the ſame terms as was 
| firſt 
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firſt agreed vpon with the Spaniards, The Tralians might amount to 1690 Foot and 1000 
Horſe z but many others ot other Nations were mingled with them, as allo with the Spanz- 
ards, 

Thc Archdukes Forces beivg thus weakened, the adverſe Provinces failed not to take advan- 
tage thereby, The weather was then exceeding cold in Flanders, and fo very tharp, as not only 
all landing, waters, but even almolt all running tircams were trozen over every where. By the 
opportunity of this Froſt Count Marrice reſolved to endeavour the ſurprifal of Vachtendonch, one 
oft the ftrongett Towns of Ghelderland, This Towns greateſt advantage lies in its fituation 3 for 
It is almoſt every where ſurrounded with Mariſh grounds, and therctore there is hardly any 
coming to the Walls thereof. Manrice having with all ſecretie aſſembled together all thoſe of 
the neareſt Gariſons, gave order that unexpectedly by night the aboveſaid ſurpriſalſheuld be &n- 
deavoured. The Sculdicrs found no difficulty in paſſing over thoſe marith grounds, for they were 
then all trozen;And by the fame convenience pathng over theDitch,they ſet their Ladders again|t 
the Wall. Thoſe within were all afſeep 3 inſomuch. as the Affaijants being cntred before they 
were diſcovered, poſſelt themſelves ſuddenly of the Town, and ſoon aftcr with little rcfiſtance 
fook the Cattle. From thence, the rigor of the Ice not being well over, Count Marrice march- 
ed openly againſt the Fort Crevecoexr 3 and liraightly beſieging it, he in a ſhort time brought the 
 Mutincrs, who had the defence thereof, to put it into his hands. From thence he went againſt 
the other great Fort of St. Andrea. The ſpcedictt ſuccour which could there be expected was 
to come from Badge, Wherctore Maurice not content to belicge the Fort by his Forces, reſol- 
ved to drown all the Fields thereabouts with Water 3 and to ſ{:cure the higher places fo, as it 
{hould be kept from being ſuccourcd on all tides. The banks of the Maſe being therefore cut 
in ſundry parts, a great ſpace of ground towards Ba{duke was ſoon overtiown 3 and the waters 
did increaſe ſo much likewiſe towards the Fort, as the Gariſon could not get out on any ſide. 
On the highett fitnations Mazrice planted divers little Forts where it was molt needful, and 
began briskly to infeſt the Town. The Garifon had mutined,as we told you betore , and it con- 
{ilted of about 1500 Foot, part Germans, part Walloons, who were under their Head the EleF, 
and undcr other Captains which they had tumultuouſly choſen in their places whom, together 
with the Governour, they had driven out of the Fort when they began hiſt to mutiny, They 
fſhewed at firſt as if they would make an honourable defence 3 the rather for that they knew 
that Velaſco, General of the Artillery, was preparing to come and relieve them with a great 
ſtrength of men. But Velaſco not being able to advance, tor that he found the ways all ttopt, 
the Gariſon began to cool; Maurice this mean while advanced further and further every day : 
And yet thinking that Intereft would prevail more with ſuch men than Force of Arms,he offer- 
cd to pay unto them all their Arrears, which came to 50000 Crowns , it they would ſur- 
render the Fort. Nor was he deccived in his opinion. The Mutiners were at firſt ſomwhat 
backward in entertaining the offer 3 but afterwards foregoing all ſhamefaſineſs, and then grow- 
ing infamous, they at lalt yielded to deliver up the Fort upon the aforcſaid price, or rather to 
ſell itz and to make the action the more unworthy, they condeſcended to hght under the Ene- 
mics Colours. 

The Archdukes were very much moved at theſe lofſes,and particularly for that of St. Andrea, 
which had cott ſo much the building, which bore with it ſo many advantages 3 and which may 
be ſaid was loſt, ere fully tiniſhed. It was moreover known, that Count Mazrice made great 
preparations to come into the Ficld with powerful Forces : And the Archdukes having but 
{mall hopes ſo ſoon to ſatistic the Mutincrs, but rather fearing the increaſe of thoſe diſorders, 
they ſaw their new Principality reduced into firaits before they were well warmin it. By reaſon 
of their being newly come to Flanders,the States-general of the Obedient Provinces were then met 
at Bruſſels, Which was done, that ſuch an Afembly being together in one place, the mutual 
nceds both of Princcs and Country might be the better contidered, and convenient remedies ap=- 
plied thereunto. The greatcſt miſchiet, and which required the moſt cthcacious remedy, was 
the Murinics which had happened, and which might happen. Wherefore the Archdukes did 
very much preſs the Provinces, that by ſome extraordinary quantity of monies they would ſup- 
ply the neceflitv of the Army. The Deputies ſeemed to know very well the urgency therect, 
and to be willing that the-Country ſhould by their endeavours contribute as much as they could 
thereunto. But they made it alſo plainly appear, that the Obedicnt Provinces would be much 
better pleaſed to come, it it were pothible, to ſome good and reaſonable Agreement with thofe 
which had thrown off: their Obcdicnce, than till to ſuffer under the miſerics and calamitics of 
Wars. Which whiltt they were diſcourling of, a good occaſion preſented it ſelt of commencing 
a Treaty to that purpoſe. And this it was, There were then likewiſe ſome of Ceſars Ambafladors at 
Bruſſels , the chicf of which was Salentino Count of Tſemberg : The Emperor had ſent them 
chictly upon the occaſion of that Novelty which had hapned the year betore in the Neutral 
Countries, with {tric command to endeavour by all means poihible that things ſhould be there 
reſtored unto, and maintaincd in their tormer condition. It was pretended that Reznherg did be- 
long unto the Archbiſhoprick of Colen 3 and that the ground whereon Schinkg Scenze was a lit- 
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tle before built by the United Provinces, did depend upon the State of Cleves 3 and that the ſame 
Provinces had alſo under various pretences poſſctt themſelves of the Town of Emrrich, after the 
Spaniards were gone out of it, This was allthe Ambaſſadors chicteſt Commiſſion, They were 
alſo in the Emperors name to congratulate the Archdukes for their new Principality, and to 
ſee whether they could introduce any Treaty of Agreement between them and the United 
Provinces. 

The Ambaſſadors diſcharged their truſt in all the aforeſaid buſineſſes. As concerning the 
Neutral Countries, The Archdukes excuſed the late exceſſes as much as they could, and aſſured 
the Ambaſſadors that it ſhould be amended for the time to come 3 without binding themſelves to 
any other thing concerning the particular of Reinberg.For their congratulating their new Principa- 
lity, they anſwered them in terms full of reſpe& and honor. And as for their mentioning a 
Treaty of Agreement between them and the United Provinces, they ſeemed to defire no- 
thing more than the peace and tranquillity of thoſe Countries 3 athrming that for 
their part they would never be- wanting in contributing their beſt endeavours there- 
unto. | | 
Having thus declared their Commiſſions firſt to the Archdukcs, the Ambaſſadors went after- 
wards into Holland, and there did the like to the Deputies repreſenting the States-General of 
the United Provinces. Touching the novelties hapned in the Neutral Countries, the Deputies 
anſwered with all obſequiouſneſs towards the Emperor and Empire, and complained bitterly 
of the Spaniards. As for Sehinks Sconce, they endeavourcd to juſtitie the ſucceſs there- 
of with divers reaſons : And the Ambaſſadors giving aſſured hopes, that if the United Provin- 
ces would reſtore Emrich, they would make the Archdukes reſtore Reinberg, the Deputies pro- 
miſed that that Town ſhould be reſtorcd, as it ſoon after was. In the point of the Treaty of 
Agreement, the Ambaſſadors found great reluctancy in the Deputies, who ſaid, That the Uni- 
ted Provinces would never conhide in the Spaniards that therefore they would not enter into 
any Treaty with them 3 and that the Archdukes, by the form of their new Principality, did 
wholly depend upon the King of Spain. Notwithſtanding «I theſe difficulties, the Ambaſſa- 
dors did fo work it, as at laſt the United Provinces gave way that thcir Dcputics ſhould meet 
with thoſe of the obedicnt Provinces, to make it it were pofſible ſome good agreement between 
both fides 3 and the Convention was agreed upon to beat Bcrghen-ap-Lome, a Town belong- 
ing tothe United Provinces, and but a fhort days journey from Antwerp. Thus was this Con- 
ference occaſioned by the means of theſe Ambaſſadors; though no good came thereof, it being 
broken almoſt as ſoon as begun, as ſhall berelatedin its proper place. About the ſame time al- 
moſt, another Negotiation was put in hand to bring the affairs to ſome good correſpondency be- 
tween the King of Spain and the Archdukes on the one fide, and the Queen of England on the 
other. Cardinal Andrea had laid ſome ground-works hereof whiltt he had yet the Government 
of Flanders. Nor did the Queen ſhew her ſelf averſe thereunto. When the Archdukes were 
come to Bruſſels, they took occaſion to continue the friendly offices begun by the Cardinal; and 
the Queen did the like with them. Wherefore theſe demonſtrations proceeding from both ſides, 
by Letters and particular perſonages,it was believed that the Treaty might hold on, and that they 
might come to ſo good agreement. Not longafter, the Town of Boloign in France, which lies 
upon the Engliſh Channel, was choſen for this end. Where about the beginning of May, Bal- 
#4zar di Ziniga, who was Ambaſſador for the Spaniſh King in the Court of Flanders, and Fer- 
nando Cariglio, came in behalf of the King of Spain 3 and with them the Preſident Richardotro, 
and the Audienciary Verrechin on the ArchduKes part : Andon the behalt of the Queen of Eng- 
land, Sir Henry Nevil, who was her Ambaſſador at that time with the King of France, Sir 7ohn 
Herbert, and Sir Thomas Edmunds. But all theſe being met in Beloign, ſuch difficulties aroſe in 
point of precedency between the Spaniſh and the Engliſh Agents, as it was not poſſible to recon- 
cile them ; wherefore they came not to any agreement at all; but departing almoſt as ſoon as 
they were met, the Negotiation was put off toa better conjuncure of time. 

Count Marnrice was by this time ready to march into the Field. It was thought he would 
£0 againſt the peculiar Province of Flanders z for he imbarqued his men in the Maritime Gults 
which were neareſt that Province 3 and therefore it was judged that his principal deſigns tended 
thitherward. Nor was it ill imagined: For about the midſi of Fzne he landed all his Army 
about the Fort Safſo, which conſiſted ( as it was commonly ſaid ) of 15000 Foot, and 2500 
Horſe. Divers Rivers run through Gaunt, which is the chicteſt City of the Province of Flan- 
ders : one of them ſixeams out in a large Channel, which falls mto the neareſt maritime Gulf to 
that City, and which afterwards joyns with the reſt which do incompaſs the Iflands of Zea- 
land. Here ftands the Fort called Laſſo of Gaunt, as not being above tive leagues from that 
City. This Fort was very carcfully guarded by a Spaniſh Garriſon, eſpecially tor the ſecuring 
of ſome Sluces by which the water of the aforeſaid Channel might either be raiſed or let down 
and drown all the fields thereabouts, Near this Fort upon the brink of the ſame Gulf, two 
lefſer Forts were placed. Mawrice aſſaulted theſe, and cafily taking them, it was thought he 
would have aſſaulted the great Fort of Safſo 3 but he tearing he ſhould be entertained there lon- 
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ger than he could be diſpenſed withal by his other greater deſigns, he went from thence and 
marched with all his Army towards Bruges, and paſt almoſt by the Gates thereof It was 
thought, that having many in that City who fided with him, he hoped that upon occaſion of 
his being ſonear the Town, they might occaſion ſome tumult which might happen for his ad- 
vantage. But failing of his expectation, he purſued his march, with evident ſigns that he would 
lay Siege to Newport, a Town near the Sea, and not far from Oftend. At the ſame time as he 
marched by Land, thoſe many Ships waited on him by Sea, which ſerved to land his Army in 
the Province of Flanders. When he was cntred into Oftend, he publickly declared his reſolu- 
tion of beſieging Newport, The Archdukes had divers Forts to withſtand the excurſions which 
were made by the Souldiers of Offend; and in particular three, called St. Albertus, Snaeſcherch, 
and Bredene and there was another between Oſtend and Bruges, upon the paſs of a river in a 
place called Audemberg, Maurice turn'd fir{t upon theſe Forts, which were but weakly garri- 
{onedand munited 3 and mecting but with little rcfiftance, poſſeſſed himſelf ſpeedily of them 
all. He thought that the Catholick Camp would not adventure to relieve Newport, unleſs they 
had firſt recovered thoſe Forts, and that it they ſhould not recover themall the ſooner, he mighe 
the mean while take the Town, which was neither very great, nor very firong, nor ſufficiently 
provided of men, nor of other things requitite to make defence, With this defign and theſe 
hopes he drew near to Newport, and being {till followed by his Maritime Train, by means where- 
of his Army might continually be largely furniſhed with whatſoever he wanted, he began to 
ſtraiten the Town both by Sea and Land. Newport doth not ſtand fully upon the Sza-ſhoxre, 
but very near it : on the one part thercof there runs a little River 3 which though it be but of a 
mean Channel, yet where it falls into the Sea, makes a conliderable Haven, and eſpecially ac 
high Tides. | 

Upon the firſt news of Count AMawrice his being moved, and of his Armies being landed in 
the Province of Flanders, the Archdukes went preſently from Bruſſels to Gaunt, the better by 
their preſence to ſecure both that City, and the other Towns of that Province. Where muſter- 
ingas many men, with all diligence, as they could afſemble together, they made them all come 
into the ſame Province, that they might make uſe of them againſt the Enemy, and oppoſe all 
their deſigns. A good part of their men had mutinied, as you have heard, and theretore they 
could not make ſo great a Body, nor ſo vigorous Forces, as fo weighty an occaſion did require, 
The Spaniſh Mutiniers, who as you have heard, were in Dzeſt were contented tocome unto the 
Army with Soo Foot, and 600 Horſe, provided they might ſerve under their own Commanders 
and Officers, It was impoſſible to bring the Italian mutineers at Hzmont to this, becauſe they 
were not yet wholly agreed, nor gone to Verte, as you heard before they were todo. By reafon 
of theſe mutinies, and for that the Archdukes Souldiers did ſtill diminiſh, they could not afſem- 
ble on their ſides above 12000 Foot, and 1200 Horſe, Theſe came marching apace, and bes 
fore the Archduke's was come to Gawnt, Velaſco General of the Artillery was already march'd for- 
wards towards Bruges with 3000 Foot, and 300 Horſe: the reſt followed under the two other 
chief Commanders, The Admiral of Aragon, General of the Horſe, and Count Frederick de 
Berg, who ſupplyed the place of Camp-maſter General, in lieu of Count Mansfield, who by 
reaſon of his great age could no longer exerciſe that place in his own perſon. The Army was 
made of Spaniards, Italians, Germans, and W alloons, together with ſome Burgonans, and Iriſh, 
The way by which they marched led them cloſe by the Walls of Gawnt, which the Archdukes 
were well pleaſed withal, that they themſelves might appear in Perſon, whereby the more to 
encourage the Souldiery upon this ſo great Emergency. They therefore went out into the field, 
and the Infanta getting on horſeback, and followed by all her Court on Horſeback likewiſe, ſhe 
preſented her ſelt before the Colours where in particular the Spaniſh mutineers were, She was 
endowed with a Princely aſpe& and Maſculine valour, and being fo long bred up amidſt the 
chicfeſt negotiations of the World, in theSchool of ſuch a Father, ſhe was very knowing there- 
in, and capable thereof. Suffering her felt firſt to be fully ſeen, and the Army being much 
joyed with her preſence, ſhe by her weighty and ſprightly words, did yet more enhearten them 
againſt the Enemy. Saying, | 
| There were never any Souldiers who fought in the defence of a more juſt cauſe. That many of them 
had been in Flanders, from the very firſt beginning of the War 3 and therefore knew how oft by all con- 
zenient ways the King her Father had endeavoured to reduce the Rebels to their due obedience. That now 
they had peculiar Princes of their own, ſeperated from the Crown of Spain, according to their ancient 
deſire, and were notwithſtanding ſtill more obſtinatethan ever in their Rebellion. That they Warred like- 
wiſe againſt God more than againſt their Soveraigns, having oppoſed from the beginning, and ſtill conti- 
ning to oppoſe Hereſie to the Catholick, Religion. That therefore neither ſhe nor the Archduke could any 
ways doubt , but that the Souldiers of that Army, who were all of them ſo Catholick,, fo valiant, and 
ſo Loyal, would ſhew themſelves to be the ſame men in the preſent occaſion, as they had always been 
formerly ; That to boot, with the certain reward that their ſervice, which they ſhould do to God, bore 
with it, they might alſo aſſure themſelves 10 be rewarded by the Archduke, by her, and by the King ber 
Brother, with whom their cauſe went joyntly hand in hand, That they ſhould not douot of pays For 
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monies were expected from Spain, 2nd fome large ſums were hoped for from the obedient Provinces 
of Flanders. But that if all other ways ſhould be wanting, ſhe wonld make uſe of her own Jewels to 
that purpoſe, and of the very Plate ſheuſed for her own ſervice. 3 

Theſe words were received by the Army with incredible applauſe 3 each Souldier ſtriving who 
ſhould ſhew himſelf the moſt ready to dic tor the Intanta with his Sword in his hand, and cſpc- 
cially upon this occurrency. Nor was the Archduke wanting in adding what he thought tit- 
ting, to continue the Souldiers the miore in their prefent good diſpolition3 declaring at lalt that 
he would be there himſelf in perſon, and run the ſame fortune with them, 

The Army being marched on, the Archduke went likewiſe from Gaznt, and about the end of 
Fune came to Bruges 3 where the whole Army was muttered. The firtt Counſel they took was 
to regain the Forts which were taln into the Encrnies hands: in conſequence whereunto, that 
of Audembers was ſuddcnly ſet upon with ſuch reſolution, as the detendants either tor want of 
Forces, or want of courage, did immediately ſurrender it. From thence the Catholicks went, 
and with cqual violence affaulted the other of Snaeſcherch 3 and being withttood by thoſe with- 
in, the Fort was ſoon ftormed, and all the Garriſon put to the Sword. By this example the 
Encmies did of themfclves forgo the Fort of Bredene, From hence without any delay the Army 
marched towards the Forth St. Alberto, which was the greateti and belt provided and marched 
towards the Enemies Camp. Count Marrice did then ſend 2000 Foot, the mott of which 
were Scots, with ſome Troops of Horſe commanded by Count Erneſtus of Naſſaw, to poſleſs 
themſelves of a Paſs, wherein ke thought to entertain the Catholick Camp longer, thinking that 
it would not {o {bon advance towards his Army. Theſe Souldicrs of the Encmy gave at un- 
awarcs upon the Catholicks, who tinding themſelves fo much ſuperior in numbcrs, and with 
ſuch advantage of trcſh ſucceſs, ſoon routed the Advertary, and made a bloody ſlaughter amongſi 
them. This hapned on the ſecond of Fzly in the morning, and they had yet a conliderable way 
to march, betore they conld come up to the Enemies Camp, to affault it. Wherctore the Arch- 
duke defired-to know what his Council of War thought httcft to be done, Velaſco, the Gene= 
ral of the Artillery was fo tar bchind with above 3oco Foot, as he could not come time 
enovgh to the reli of the Army, when the Archduke would notwithitanding have marched {pee- 
dily to the Enemy. Who were likewiſe leflencd in their numbers, by reaſon of the late lots of 
the Scots, by reaſon of thoſe that were either loſt or left im the Forts, and for that Maurice at 
his coming to Oſtend had added to the tormer Garriſon thereot, When the Archdukes Council 
of War came to ſpeak their opinions, it was varioully diſputed. Amongtt the Spaniſh Com- 
manders, Camp-maſicr Gaſper Zapena, was particularly wcll cltecmcd of for his valour, ard 
tor his long experience, which notwithſtanding made him always rather imbrace cautious than 
hazardous rcfolutions. He was clean againſt talling violently upon the Encmy then. He con- 
{idcred, | 

That they were to make above an hour and a half's march before they could come to where they were 3 
that the Catholicks would come thither after their journey, and their that mornings fight, And what mi- 
litary Maxim ( ſaid he) is it, that doth teach to fall with blind reſolution upon an Enemies Camp, with- 
out having fir\t well known what it is and when ſo conſiderable a number being behind, the Catholicks 
would come ſhort of them in numbers ? 

Then turning more treely towards the Archduke, he ſaid, 

Moſt Mighty Prince! Tour Highneſs in my opinion hath a glorious Victory ſafe in your hands, if you 
pill be careful in the carriage thereof, . Doth not your Highneſs apprehend Count Maurice his raſhneſs £ 
He is come, firmly believing that he ſhould take Newport before it could be ſuccour'd, and did confide 
more than became him to do in the Forts which he had taken, and which were afterwards ſo eaſily lojt a- 
gain. Now when he ſhall ſce himſelf faced by our Army, he muſt of neccſſity think, of retreating 3 
which muſt be done either by Land, or by Sea, He hath no place wither to have refuge by Land, but 
Oticnd and if he retreat by Sea, he muſt of neceſſity re-imbargue his men, together with all his Ar- 
zillery, Munition and Baggage which were formerly landed, Let our Army then hawlt between the Towns 
of Newport an4 Oſicnd ; ſo as Maurice ſhall not be able to get by Land to the latter, He will then 
be inforced toretreat by Sea ; which if be do, how great will his diſorder in imbarking be £ and how 
great opportunity ſhall we then have to aſſault the Enemy with all advantage? to rout, and to di- 
ſperſe them 2 

This opinion was grounded upon very ſound reaſons. But Clazdio Barlotta, the ancient 
Walloon Camp-watter, a lover of hazardous Enterpriſes, and who oft-timcs degencrated from 
audacity to raſhneſs, did with ſuch vehemency oppolc it, as he drew molt of the other Com- 
mandcrs to fide with him. He faid, | 

That it was too great an error #0 let ſlip, ſo fair an occaſien of aſſaulting the Enemy \, that it was to be 
believed they bad already received a great blow, both by the Isſs of the Forts which they before had got, 
and much by their loſs of ſo many men that very morning. That they did not expect ſo furious a tempeſt - 
whercfore it was to be beiieved, that poſſeſt with fear and confuſion, they wonld in all haſte imbark them- 
ſelves, and rather think of fiving away, than of fighting. That he did therefore earne(ily preſs, that the 
Army might be ſpeedily led on to purſue their began Vidtories : That of all others, the Mutiniers were 

impatient 
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impatient of delay , and of what advantage was it upon ſuch an occaſion to make uſe of the Souldier; for= 
wardneſs ? That ſome of the Catholicks were behind , but that it was wery well known the Enemy was 
likewiſe very much leſſened in their numbers nor was it numbers, but valour that gave the ViGory, That 
this viftory might be built upon for certain, if they would march immediately towards the Enemy, and 
fall upon them, And what doubt was there to be made of it ? ſince the Souldiers were to fight under the 
command, and in the eye-ſight of their own Prince, who would likewiſe be their Captain-General £ and 
to detainthe Army in ſo fair a courſe, would it not be totally to diſconrage the Souldiery ? would it not 
be to bereave them of certain hopes, and to feed them with more uncertain ? For if time were allowed 
znto the Enemy, they would peradventure provide ſo for their retreat, as the ſucceſs of wvifory might 
prove as doubtful, as it might now be thought certain, | 
The Souldiers ardency to tight was really very great, and chicfly the fervor of the Mutiniers 3 
who ſtormed, ſaying, that they had not left their Companions to ſtand idly now before the 
Enemies 3 and they did very much preſs to fall immediately upon them. The Archduke not- 
withſtanding did ftand ſomewhat in ſuſpence between theſe two Opinions 3 when a Chance 
made him reſolved to march immediately againſt the Enemies Camp. Fortune hath always a 
great ſtroke in all humane affaixs here below : But in the concernments of War ſhe does almoſt 
what ſhe pleaſeth 3 and oft-times by unexpected accidents cauſeth loſſes to inſue, where victory 
was expected. The Army marched upon the Sea-ſhore; and it ſo fell out, that juſt as the Arch- 
duke was to put on his reſolution, a great many of the Enemies Ships were deſcried, which 
upon ſeveral occurrences came from Newport towards Oftend. The Catholick Camp did then 
very believe that the Enemy was reſolved to retreat, and that this was already the beginning of 
it, Wherefore being now more incouraged than before, they purſucd their march, each Soul- 
pier with all fervor ſolliciting one another. There remained yet four hours of day when the Ca- 
tholicks came within fight of the Enemies Camp 3 600 Horſe marched foremoſt in the Van, and 
then the Foot followed, divided into two great Battalions 3 each of which was confuſedly mixed 
of all Nations 3 the reſt of the horſe took their place incach of them where it was fitteſt, And 
the Spaniſh Mutiners, both horſe and foot, that they might fignalize themſelves the more upon 
this occaſion, had obtained to march in the head of the Army. | 
Count Maxrice was not this mean while idle. Act the firſt news that the Enemy came to aſſault 
him, he called a Council of War, where it was reſolved that they would mantully joyn Bat- 
tle. They thought that to retrcat by imbarking themſelves, would not only appear baſe and 
unworthy, but that it might likewiſe prove dangerous. That the Catholicks would come 
weary, whereas their men were in good plight and vigor. That the Catholicks were fewer in 
number than they, and that their men were not to yield in goodneſs to the Catholicks; That 
the mean while they might make choiſe of the moſt advantagious place to fight in 3 and out of 
{ſo many reaſons have aſſured hopes of victory. This being reſolved upon, Maxrice roſe with all 
his men from before Newport, and drew as far from thence as was needtul, to keep unmoletted 
by that Garriſon, whilſt heſhould fight the Catholicks 3 and that he might the more incourage 
his men, by leading them to encounter with thoſe of the Archduke's. Then ſtaying in an op- 
portune place, he was very diligent in fitting his Army for the battel. And that he might ne- 
ceſſitate them the more to fight, he gave order that all the Ships ſhould ſtand oft at Sea, that 
there might be no hope of ſafety that way. His Camp conſifted likewiſe of divers Nations, 
furniſhed with gallant Commanders, and long accuſtomed to the Wars of Flanders, to boot, 
with the Flemiſh, which confiſted chiefly of Frieſlanders, and men of Ghelderland 3 there were 
in the Army of the United Provinces a great number of French, Engliſh, and Scots, and thete 
were then alſo ſome Foot of Switzers amongſt them. Colonel Sir Francis Vere, ah old Soul- 
dicr of known valour, and of whoſe Military actions you may have often heard in this our Story, 
Commanded all the Engliſh Foot. But Count Maurice, willing to encourage his Army 
to Battel, before he compoſed his Squadrons, advanced before them , and faid 
thus, | 
T ingeniouſly confeſs, my fellow Souldiers, that T am deceived in the hopes T had when T firſt under- 
z00k this Siege > T hoped that the Paſſes and Forts which we had taken, would have ſo long entertained 
the Enemy, till the Town being, as we know, but ill provided, might have fallen into our hands, The 
Fortune of War alters the condition of affairs in a moment,and ſo ſhe hath dealt with us upon this occaſion, 
But we ought to thank her for it, becauſe that ſuddenly altering the face of affairs, ſhe hath proved more 
favourable to us, when it was to be feared ſhe might have proved more averſe, And truly, if the 
Archduke, weighing affairs better on his behalf, had made his Army ſtay betwixt Newport and Oft- . 
end, in what ſtraits ſhould we now be ? All hereabouts, unleſs it be Oſtend, is the Enemies Country , 
we ſhould not have been able to have got thither. And then being enforced to have retreated by Sea, with 
how much advantage might the Enemy have aſſaulted us ? Clean contrary, the advantages will now lie 
wholly on our ſide. They come wearied with marching, ſhort in numbers, blind with rage, and with 
the very fury of mutineers. Did they peradventure, after this mornings tumultuous ation, think that 
we either buried in ſleep, or born away by fear, would either not bave taken up Arms at all, or have 


thrown them away without any ways diſputing the buſineſs 2 Will this be the firft time that our Forces 
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ſhall have beaten theirs ? Nay I hopetbis ſhall prove the moſt noble vitory that we ever got of them, Our 
men are as good as theirs: we excced them in members, and we will take the moſt advantagious place 
to fight upon. But till our greateſt advantage mult lie in our Arms and courage. T1 for my part will be in 
all places, and from this time forward Id:clare my ſelf unworthy the prerogatives of a Commander, if 
ron this occaſion I be not equally forward in all danger with every common Souldier. And that there 
may be no eſcaping ont of the Battel, T have given order that all the Ships ſtand off at Sea far from the 
ſhores That T might make the Viftory certain, T have choſen to add deſpair to hope, In fine, my Soul- 
dicrs. re muſt this time either overcome, or die with our ſwords in our hands. 

This diſcourſe was reccivea by the Army with joytul acclamations, and all readineſs to fight 
was ſhewn. Then Mwmrice gave out his Orders. He aiſigncd the Van to Colonel Sir Francis 
Vere, the Battel to Count Solm, and thc-Rear to Monſieur de Temple 5 mixing together the Soul- 
diers of all the ſeveral Nations. He diſpoſed of the Horſe, (of which Count Lodowick de Naſ- 
ſaw was General ) ſome on the Front, and ſome on the Flauksz and kept no particular place 
for himf{elf, refolving to be at his liberty of transferring himſclf whereſocver the greatclt need 
{hould require. He had with him his brothcr Henry, a Youth of 16 ycars of age, and the Duke 
of A!ſatia, the Prince of Henau/t, and Count Coligni, Grandchild to thelate Admiral of France 
togcther with divers other young Gentlemen of great quality, who were czme a little betore 
from the Heretick Countrics into Flaagers to be tratned up under him in the exerciſe of Arms, 
would kcep near his perſon. | 

The Armics met upon the Sza-ſhore. From thence more towards the Land appcar great hills 
of Sand 3 which ſcem to be on purpoſe placed by Nature, to keep. the-Land trom being (wallow- 
ed upin thoſe low lituations by the Seas when they are molt tempeſtuous. Thoſe little Moun- 
tains of Sand lic all along thc Coalt of Flznders, and are called Downs. The Sand is there move- 
able, and is cafily railcd by the Wind, which makes them the more troubleſome to be dealt 
with. The Tide began to fow when the Armies marched : wherctore they were forced {till to 
draw towards the Downs 3 and in hne the Main Battcl mutt be given there. To boot with the 
Catholicks being wearicd, and fewer in number, the Sun was then going towards the Welt, on 
which tide the Encmics Camp was 3 and theretore his beams gave upon the Catholicks faces, 
which were on the Ealt fide. It was in Zzly, and the hotteſt hours had very much inflan'd 
the Sands; and there was then likewile a little wind fiirring, which railing the Sand, did much 
more incommodate the Catholicks Camp, than it did their Encmies. Count Mawrice placed 
ſome pieces of Artillery between the Downs and the Sea-ſhore, where the high Tide had lete 
way, for his better advantage on that part. He poflett himſclf of the highcſt parts of the 
Downs, where on one of the moſt advantagious tides he likewiſe placed ſome picces of Artil- 
try. And having al] theſe advantages, cxpcctcd that the Enemy thould come and aſlaule him, 
Nor were the Catholicks long in coming. The Archauke in tew words endeavoured {itil ro cn- 
courage them to the conflict, | 

He put them in mind of their former victories z of the ſervice they did to God, to 
the Tnfunta , to himſelf, and to the King of Spain. And that as he himſelf woull 
be an eye-witneſs of their this days behaviour , they might with more ſecurity expect to ve 
Largely recompences., 

The Mutinicrs Horſe gave the firli aſſault 3 who led by the Admiral through that paſſage which 
remained then betwixt the Downs and the Sea, mct with a tierce encounter, and were quickly 
very much indamagcd by the Encmics Artillery placed with the atorcfaid advantage. Art the 
{ame time almott did the Foot tallon on both tides, upon the Downs 3 betwixt whom hapned 
one of the fierceli tights as that hath at any time been known. The Spaniſh Mutiniers were on 
foot in the Front of the hrli Catholick Battalion 3 who together with the relt gave miraculous 
tcltimony of thcirvalour : And the Encmies Van began already manitettly to give ground 3 tor 
Sir Francis I'ere who commanded them being wounded, and many of their firti Ranks flain, the 
reſt obſerved orders ro longer. But new Souldicrs of the Batte] coming in to re-intorce the 
Van, thelatter was ſuſfzined by the former, and the tight continued more hot than betore. 
Their Muſquets and other Firc-weapons being difchaxged, they came to cloſer fight 3 to the 
puth of Pike, and managing of their Swords. Various, but <gqually herce were the inlitigations 
on cach tide. They tought out of Honcr, and out of Hatred; as it what for hope, what tor 
deſpair, they had been mad, Each fide hoped to overcome 3 and as it they had deſpaircd ac 
the ſametime, they would rather dic than be vanquiſhed, You might theretore fee the Squa- 
drons of cach fide tobillow up and down like waves, ſomctimes advancing, ſometimes giving, 
back 3 the place whercon they tought being tull of dead and weunded men, and the fighters tull 
of {wycat, blood, and fhercencls, And by this time all the Forces on both tides were joyned in 
Batte). But the diſadvantage on the Catnelicks bchalt was too great ; Tircd men tought againii 
thoſe that were treſh 3 and the exceilive heat of the Sand made them more {enlible of their wea- 
rincls 3 they ſuffercd likewiſe more by the dult, and by the Sun. © Yet did they valiantly make 
good thcir party : when the Catholick Horſe being oft-times diſordered, and oft-times rallicd 
again, were at latt wholly xoutcd 3 and as they turned back, tell tou] upon their own Foot, and 
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diſordered them alſo 3 which gave ſo great advantage to the Enemy, as it totally ſecurcd the 
victory to them. Amongjt the Enemics Horſe, there were ſome Troops of French Curaſticrs who 
gave particular proot of their valour that day : And queſtionleſs the Enemics Horſe, were (6 
much the more in number, as the Foot being ſundry times thereby invigored, which was like- 
wiſe more numerous than that ot. the Catholicks, they alſo had the better of the Battel. The 
Archduke by bcing preſent every where, was not wanting in playing the part which upon ſuch 
an occaſion became a generous Prince and Commander 3 thrutting himfclt ſundry times into 
where the tight was hotteſt, he expoſed himſelf to apparcnt danger of death : Nor did he this - 
without the loſs ct blood 3 for wearing no helmet, to the end that he might be the bettet 
known, he was {truck witha Halbert,on the head towards the right car z but the blow was 
given ſo at random, as it did him but little haxm. The Archduke being by reaſon of his wound 
retircd, it was noiſed abroad amongſt his men, that he was not only wounded, but takeri, The 
Enemy had already taken the Admiral priſoner 3 fJain, taken or wounded almoli all the Camp- 
malters, Captains, and other mott conliderable Souldiers of the Catholicks Army. Inſomuch 
as the rett, diſcouraged through ſo many great lofics, threw away their Arms contuſedly here 
_ there , and ſeeking to fave themſelves by flight , yiclded the final vittory to the 
nemy. ; ; 

The number of the lain in Batteis is always uncertain 3 but at this time it was moſt uncer- 
tain : For many thought it was <qual on both fides 3 and many, that the Catholicks loſt many 
More men. . It was certain that the beti and valianteti amongit them were tound miſſing. Be- 
tides the Admiral, two of the Spaniſh Campmalicrs, Gaſper Zapena, and Luis diVig/tar, were 
taken priſoners 3 the firſt whereof was ſo forcly wounded, as he foon died. The Cainpma- 
ſter Baftock, , an Irithman, was ſlain in the battcl. Roderigo Sao, Captain of the Archdukes 
Horſc-guard, was woundcd to death 3 fo likewiſe was the Italian Canipmaſter A4volas. Count 
Bucquoy and Barlotta, both of them Walloon Campmaſiers, were more lightly wounded. 
And in fine, all the Catholick Officers, as well greater or leffer, were either flain, wounded, or 
taken, They loſt above a hundred Colours, together with all their Artillery, Baggage and 
Ammunition 3. and the common report was, that above 3ooo of cach Army were lain in the 
battel. Amongſi divers Italian Nobles, Alexander and Cornelis Bent ivoglio dicd in the hitt ranks, 
and when the Battcl was at the hotteſt 3 the one of them was our Brother, the other our Ne- 
phew 3 both of them being young men about 20 years of age, who were come a little before 
into Flanders, There were ſlain of the Enemy, to boot with the ordinary Souldicrs, about 30 
Captains, and a good number of Under-Officers. They fought certainly upon great advan- 
tage 3 and Count Maurice knew very judiciouſly how to make ule of it 3 and in all things clſe 
proved himſelf to be a good Souldier, and a galfant Commander 3 and by that days action he 
either cauſed, or continued the opinion, that if he were good at Steges, he was no leſs good at 
Battels. This battel laſted he ſpace of three hours 3 and tlie Catholicks being fled, rany couri- 
{cll&d Count Maurice to puMMe them : but becauſe night came on, and much blood was ſfent, 
and for that his fide likewiſe had laboured hard, he thought it ſufficient to have prevailed thus 
far, without attempting other advantages, which might have proved uncertain. The Arch- 
duke retiring that very night to Bruges, went ſoon after to Gaunt, where the Tnfanta was 3 who 
welcomed him with a manlike ſpirit, as ſhe had likewife done the various reports that he was 
either ilain, wounded, or taken. He came accompanied by the Duke 4 Aumale, who was like- 
wiſe ſlightly wounded, and but by few other pcopleof quality 3 for all the chief Lords of the 
Country were then at Bruſſels, by reaſon of the States-General which as yet continued, being 
detircd fo to do by the Archdukes themſelves, that by their preſence and authority they might 
facilitate ſuch reſolutions as were to be taken.  - 

This is the ſo famous Battel of Newport, or of the Downs, for it is cqually called by thoſe 
two names: wherein according to the uſual ſports of Fortune, that Army was overcome, 
which thought it {elf ſure of the victory. From Garnt the Archduke returned ſuddenly again 
to Bruges, where having rallied the Souldiers that were diſperſed here and there after the bat- 
tel, he gave order that they ſhould joyn with thoſe that were under Velaſco General of the Ar- 
tillery, who had not been at the Confli&t, and that they ſhould all of them draw down neat 
Newport, To this purpoſe Velaſco marched to Dixmmda, a good Town within three hours 
march of Newport : This was done with ſuch diligence, as Velaſco was able to re-intorce New- 
port with men, and to furnith it likewiſe ſo with all things elſe, as there might be no tear of 
loling it. This mean while Count Maxrice, after he had got the Victory, had reſolved to re- 
aſſume the Sicge, and began already to open the Trenches on one fide 3 but underlianding that 
Velaſco was thereabouts, and that the Town was well provided, he would not ingage himſclt 
any further therein 3 conlidering how much his Army was diminiſhed by the Fight, and the new 
difficulties which he might mcer withal, incaſe he ſhould be inforced to retreat. He therefore 
raiſed his Camp from betore Newport, and with all his Naval preparation patit to Offend, We 
told you before, that to keep the Enemies of that Town trom making excurtions, the Archdukes 


had divers Forts about it, to boot with thoſe which were alittle betcre loft, and again recover- 
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&d and amongſt the reſt, one which was called Santa Catharina, and which was well garri- 
foncd and munited. Mazrice, before he left Oſtend, would try whether or no he could make 
himſelf Maſter of that Fort, and began to begirt it: But Campmatter Barlotta being ſent by 
the Archduke to relieve it, and Count Frederick, de Berg coming in afterwards to the ſame in- 
tent, the Fort was ſo ſecured, as Maurice was forced to quit the enterpriſe. Yet there hapned 
a loſs which the Archduke was much diſplcaſed atz which was, that as Barlotta was advancing 
from a certain place againſt the Enemy, he was ſhot into the head by a Muſquet, and preſently 
knockt down dead. In him certainly the Catholick Army loſt a Souldier cxcecding forward in 
execution 3 though it may be ſaid, that throwing himſelt too oft into dangers, 'he had delay- 
ed his death therein too long, Count Mawrice, loiing all hopes of making any further acqui- 
fitionin the Province of Flanders, went quite away from thence, and returned with all his 
men from Oſtend by Sea, into Holland and the adjacent parts 3 not reaping almoſtany advantage 
by ſo nobic a Victory, ſave only thecry*d up glory of having ſo happily atchieved it. 

In this interim, about the end of Fwly, the Deputies of the Obedient Provinces were met 
with thoſe of the Linited, to come to ſome Treaty of Agrecment, as it was touched upon be- 
fore. But as we thcn told you, the Aſſembly was hardly well met, when it was diſſolved : 
For the Propoſals of the ſeveral ſides were fo far differing, as it was thought im- 
potible to tind any way of adjuſting them. The Deputies of the United Provinces perfiſted in 
their former opinions in matters of Religion, Liberty, and deteſtation of the Archdukes their 
new Principality 3 and were the more reſolute therein, by reaſon of the advantages which the 
laſt Victory, and thcir other preceding ſucceſſes had brought to their affairs. Whercupon the 
Catholick Deputics departcd very ill {atished trom the Afſembly 3 and the Obedient Provinces 
ſhewed themſclvcs preſently ready to affitt their Princes with large Contributions 3 that fince 
the others would not come to any Treaty of Peace, the War might be the more vigorouſly 
maintaincd on the Catholicks bchalf. Nor did any thing elſe of conſiderable happen on cither 
fide, that Year. 

The Year 1601, bcing begun, the Archduke, who together with the Infanta, was returned 
to Bruſſels, gave order for the railing of ncw men in Germany, and in the Walloons Country 3 
and in Spain they reſolved to ſend a Brigado ef Spaniſh Foot, and three others of Italians, Nei- 
ther did the United Princcs uſe leſs diligence in their providing to come ſtrong into the: Field 
that new ycar 3 and they were ſpecdier in their proceedings. For as ſoon as the ſeaſon of drawing 
into the Ficld came, Count Mawrice failed not to muſter his Army. He made the Rendezvouz 
ncar to Schinck's Sconce 3 and ſeeming to threaten Baldxke, he turned upon Reznberg, and about 
the beginning of Jzxe incampcd before it. He began from the oppoſite fide of the Rhine to 
batter a little Fort, ſeated in the Iſland, whereof you have formerly heard, and cafily took it : 


Then begirting the Town round about, and having firſt well fortified himſelf on the outward 


fide, to kcep off ſuccours, he began his Trenches. The — -_— = oo ny - 
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coming into the field 3 wherefore he was troubled at this news, a 
meet withal in relieving the Town. He notwithſtanding commanded Count Herman di Berge, 
who was Governor of that part of Ghelderland which was yet under the Archdukes, that he 
ſhould endeavour to convey ſome men into the Town, and to do what elſe was requifite. But 
diverſion was judged the beſi remedy for ſecuring of Reinberg 3 and that of Oftend was thought 
the moſt important. The Province of Flaxders did greatly defire ( as it hath been often faid ) 
that that place might be taken from the Enemy, by reaſon of the great prejudice it was to all 
the parts thereabouts 3 for they muſt either be ſubje& to excurſions, or elſe muſt pay great con- 
tributions to be free of them. The ſame Province, by contributing monies much more largely 
to the Archdukes than all the other Obedient ones, had rcenz2wed with all eagerneſs their tor- 
mer deſires of getting Oftend, offering what further aſſiſtance they could therein. The Arch- 
duke applycd himſelt thercfore to this diverſion : And parting from Brxſſels, came to Bruges ; 
and about the end of Fzly he himſelf began to ſiraiten Oftend, This mean while the people 
which were expected trom Spain and Italy were come to Flanders. The Campmaſter Fohn de 
Bracamonte commanded the Spaniſh Brigado : And the Italian Brigadoes, were one of them 
Lombards, under Count Theodore Trivulſio and the other two Neopolitans, under the Marquis 
ai Bella, and Fobn Tomaſo Spina, The Archduke commanded Bracamonte, that he ſhould come 
with his Brigado, and joyn with the Army which was incamped before Oftend 3 and that the reſt 
of the new-come Italians ſhould joyn as ſoon as they could with Count Hermans men, that if 
it were poſhble, they might ſpeedily relieve Rezxberg, But neither did this new ſuccour do any 
good 3 nordid the divertion againſt Oftend keep Reinberg from being taken. For upon Count 
Hermans march, Count Mazrice had ſo fortified himſelt without, as there was no hope left for 
the Town. Ligt Bernardo d' Avila, a Spaniard, was Governor thereof: He had in it a Garriſon 
ot 1200 Foot, and 100 Horſe 3 and from the beginning endeavoured as much as in him lay, by 
many ſtout {allies to keep the Enemy fromthe Ditch. Which when they had got. thoſe within 
did for a while valiantly defend the breach which was made. But the terror of Mines, whereof 


iome one was every day made to play by thoſe without, ſucceeding the Batteries, and eſpecially 
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there being no hope of ſuccour 3 upon the laſt of Zzly, the Town was ſurrendred up to Count 
Maurice upon honorable terms. 

We will noiv come to the Siege of Oftend : which being one of the moſt memorable of this 
our Age, doth ccrtainly challenge, that as much brevity and diligence as may be being joyned 
together, it be duly conlidered and repreſented with all clearneſs. It was above three years be- 
fore it was brought to an end 3 and it was almoſt as uncertain at the latt day as at the firſt, to 
which {ide the victory did incline. The betieged never wanted freſh ſuccours by Sea, nor did the 
befiegers at any time ceaſe advancing by Land. Infinite were the Batterics, the Affaults infinite 3 
{o many were the Mines, and ſo obttinatc the Countermines, as it may be almott afirmed as 
much work was done under ground, as above ground. New namics were to be found for new 
Engines. There was a perpetual diſpute between the Sea and Land : The works on the latter 
could not operate ſo much, as the ruines made by the former did deſtroy. . Great fore of- blood 
ran every where, and mcn were readicr to ]oſe it, than topreſerve it 3 till ſuch time as thie be- 
licged wanting ground, and rather what to defend, than defence, they were at. laſt forced to 
| forgo that little ſpot of ground which was left them, and to yicld. In as many - other memora- 
ble fieges as are contained in this Hiltory, we have endeavoured always to give the continued de- 
{cription thcreof 3 that laying the daily ſucceſs thercot betore your cyes, they might be the more 
tully and clearly cgnceived : But it is impothble todoſo in this fiege of Oftend 3 tor continuing 
ſo long as it did, we ſhall be forced often to divert the Narrative thereof to other important ſuc- 
cefſes which cannot wait the end of this. 

Oſtend ftands upon the Sca-ſhore, and inthe midſi of a marith ground, and of divers Chan- 
nels, which comes trom the continent: but it is chiefly environed almoſt on all lides by two of 
the greateſt of them, by which the Sea cnters into the Land, and grows ſo high when it 1s full 
Sca, as you would rather think the Town were buricd, than fituated in the Sea. In former 
times it was an open place, and ſ(crvcd rather for a habitation tor Shcpheards, than for Souldi- 
ers, But the importancy of the ſeat being atterwards conlidercd, the houſes were incloled 
with a Platform, inſicad of a Wall, and from time to time the Line was ſo Flank round about 
it, as it proved to be one of the ſtrongeſt Towns of all the Province of Flanders. Itis divided 
into two parts, which arecallcd the old-Town and thenew.. The former which is the leſſer, 
ſtands towards the Sea 3 the Jattcr and greater lics towards the Land. The old-Town is fenced 
from the fury of ,the Sea by great piles of wood driven into the ground, and joyned together for 
the defence of that part, and there the waves ſufficiently ſupply the part of a Ditch. The Ciuan- 
nel may be ſaid to do thelike on the ſides, and eſpecially at tull-ſea, of Channels they become 
Havens, being then capable of any kind of veſſels, and by them at all times the middle fize of 
Barks center into the Ditches, ard fromthe ditches in divers parts .into the Town it ſelf; to 
boot, with the chief well flanked Line on the outſide of the ditch, towards the Land fide is a 
Strada Coperta raiſcd, which is ſo well furnithed with new flanks, and with a new ditch, as this 
outward tortification doth hardly give way toany of the inward oncs. The Town is but of a 
fmall compaſs, and is innobtcd rather by its fituation, and fortifications, than by any ſplendor 
either of Inhabitants or houſes. The United Provinces cauſed it to be very carctully kept at 
this time, wherefore it was largely provided of Men, Artillery, Ammunition, and of whatſo- 
ever elſe was neceſſary for the detence thereof. In this condition was the Town, when the Arch- 
duke reſolved to tit down before it. When Count Marwrice went from thence, he cauſed the 
Fort St. Albcrto to be abandoned, wheretore the Archduke entred thereinto, and on that fide was 
the chiefeſt quarter of the ſiege placed. This Fort fiood on the Welt fide,amidit the Downs. near the 
Sea 3 and on the Eaſt fide, about the Downs likewiſe ſtood the Fort Bredene 3 into which the Arch= 
duke put Count Frederick de Berg, and made another quarter there. And from both. theſe places 
they began preſently to advance with their Trenches, and to firaiten the Town. . After the Fort 
St. Alberto divers other littlc Forts were raiſed more towards Land, called by tke name of St. 1ſa- 
bella, St. Clara, and St. Michael ; which were all erc&cd betorc the Archduke beſieged the Town, 
to hinder, as hath been faid, the continual excurtions of the Garrifon. In St. Alberto's quarter.lay 
moft of the Spaniards, Italians, and Walloons, and the Camp-maſters Ferolimodi Monroy, a Spa- 
niard.and Nicholas di Catris, a Walloon were alrcady got to a little fandy Hill, near cnough the 
Town where placing ſome picces of Artillery, they did from thence much indamage the Ene- 
my. The better to fortifie themſelves there, they drew a great Trench towards the ticld tide, 
and there raiſed a Redoubt. And Count Frederick, being ikewiſe advanced from. the Fort Bre- 

dene, he had alſo poſſeſſed himſelf of a high ſeat of one of the Downs, and trom thence did 
much prejudicethe Town. In this tirſt beginning of the Siege, Charles Vanderngt was Gover- 
nor-of the Town, nor did he omit any diligence which might meke for the defence thereof; 
He thought the weakeſt part of Town was that which lay towards St. Clara and. therefore go- 
ing further into thc land, he began to entrench himſelt there. On the contrary, the two Camp- 
maſters, M-nroy, and Catris, did likewiſe purſue their begun works: and having alcady tiniſh'd 
their tirlt redoubt, they would add another, when Monroy was kill'd with a Muſquet-ſh-t, The 


Archduke gave his Brigado to Simon Antunes, a Portugucle, a valiant, and an ancicnt Souldicr, 
Lu 2 who 
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who together with Catris, continuing the ſame defign, made the ſecond Recout, and joyned 
it to the other by a great Trench. The ſiege bcing thus begun, the United Provinces put Colonel 
Sir Francis Vere into Oſtend, to the end that a Commander of known valour and authority might 
be there, he brought with him 3000 Foot, and new provitions of all things ; neceſſary tor de- 
fence: nor was he long in making uſe of ſuch a recruit, by fallying out almott immediately, and 
2Multing the Enemy 3 but being repulſed with ſome loſs, he thought to tortifte himſelf better 
to landward, towards Sr. Clara, and there he raiſed three new Redouts, which were by a popu- 
Jar word of Souldiery called Pouldrons 3 in which placing ſuch men and Artillery as were requi- 
ſite, he was very diligent in making the fortifications which were alrcady there, yet more ſecure 
onall parts of thechict Line, and on the Srrada Coperta thercabouts 3 judging like a Souldicr of 
great Expcrience, that the Archduke would turn the chick weight of the Siege upcn that fide: 
nor did his reaſon deceive him 3 for the Archduke being minded to firaiten the Town more on 
that ſide than on any other, would have Count Frederick to forgo his quarters of Bredene, and to 
take them up inthe Fort St. Clara, and hinder the Encmy from advancing turther into the Field 
with other new redouts. To this purpoſe Count Frederick, raiſed preſently two Forts in oppo- 
ſition of the aforcſaid Poxldrons, and called the one of them St. Mary, the other St. Martin. Yer 
the Encmy endeavoured to advance with another fortihicationz but Count Frederick affaulted 
them,killed divers of them.forced them to forgo the work,and pofſeiiing himfclt of that ſeat.plan- 
ted a Fort there which he called St. Anne. becauſe the place was won on St. Annes dav. Theſe 
were as yet the works of the Catholick Camp more within land towards the Fort St. Clara ; 
and at the ſame time they were no leſs butic about their works begun in St. Alberto's quarter, to 
boot, with thoſe that were ſtill continued towards the fields, they were reſolved to draw a bank 
{o far forward between the Downs and the Sca-ſhore towards the old Town of Oftend, that it 
might hinder Barks to cnter into the Town by the Channel which runs on that fide, They ſup- 
plied the ground which was there all ſandy, with other matcrials z they made Bavins of 
twenty foot long, and they incorporated Bricks, which they joyned well together, and placed 
one on the top ot another, in ſo great abundance, as the bank was raiſed and drawn out in length 
by piece-meal, according as occation required. They were called Saucidges, but they were al- 
molt ſill conteſted with by the Sca, which eſpecially when ic flowed gave againſt them with 
{uch violence, as it oft-times threw them down, and did oftcn ſo diſperſe them, as they could 
no longer be of any ſervice. The workmen were likewiſe greatly indamaged by the continual 
Hail of Muſquet-ſhot which poured down upon them from the Tewn: Yet the Bank was brought 
to perfection, and a Fort was raiſed at the end thereof, on which many pieces of Artillery were 
placed, which did afterwards totally hinder the uſe of the atorcfaid Channel. They within had 
alto a Bank without, which beginning trom the Downs towards the Fort St. 4lberto, came to 
joyn with the great Bulwark of the old Oftend, called the Sca Bulwark. This Bank ſerved to 
obviate the prejudice which the high-tide, which their outward fortifications might ſuffer there- 
by on that fide; but becauſe they ſaw that the Catholicks made uſe thereof, the better to advance 
with their works in that place 3 they reſolved firit well to fecure their atorcſaid Fortitications 
with other materials, and afterwards cut gaps in the Bank in divers places > and there- 
by made the Catholicks deſpair of advancing any further there, This mean while the works 
on Bredene's fide were not flacked : when Count Frederick, was gone to the quartcr of St. Clara, 
the Archduke had put Count Bucqwoy into that of Bredexez he torthwith advanccd a little rc- 
dour, to which he added another greater, and called it St. Charles z whercupon placing ſome 
pieces of Artillery, he began to prejudice the Enemics Barks, which entred on that fide into 
Oftend. The Channel there divided it ſelf into two parts the one whereof cntred into the 
chief ditch of: the Town, and the other into thenarrower ditch, which ſhut up the Strada C9- 
perta on the outlide. The Enemics Barks were therctfore ſo plaid upon by the Artillery trom the 
new Redout, as they were forced to get into the Town by the chict Channel. But this was no 
conliderable damage, by reaſon of the more commodious ingreſs which the Barks had 3 and bc- 
cauſe the Artillery of the Redour ſhot trom ſo far off, as they did but little harm. Wherefore 
the Archduke rc{olved that a great Bank ſhould be led towards the maſter Channel from the Re- 
dout, which-was afterwards called a Fort 3 which ſhould be brought ſo ncar the thore ſide, as 
that a Fort | being there raiſed, and well furniſhed with Artillery, the Encmics might be as 
well hindrcd from making uſe ot their Barks on that fide of Bredene, as they were on the other 
of St. Alberto, 

.- Theſe were the works abont Oftend, But at the ſame time Count Mawrice ſuffercd not his 
Army to be idle.” Having taken- Reinberg, he went to before Balduke ; hoping either to get a 
place of + that concernment, or to make the Archduke remove from before Ojtend. Incamping 
therefore betore that Town, he began to begirt it 3 but with ſome leiſure, by reaſon of the 
great compaſs thereof, Monſieur de Grolendurk,, a valiant Souldier, ard one the beſt eltecmed 
ot all Flazders, was Governor thereof. That City would always defend it felf by its own 
Citizens, who had always proved themſelves very faithful to the Church and King 3 yet were 


not they of themſclves able to detend themſelyes againit ſo great and manitelt a danger; where- 
fore 
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fore the Governor advertiſed the Archduke of what condition he was in, and pteft very much 
to be relieved. The Archduke tound him{clft in a great firait : tearing left his Forces were not 
ſuthcient ar the ſame time to maintain the Siege before Ojtend.and to relieve Baldake. Yet taking 
heart, and leaving, only ſo many men as might keep the Siege trom riling, he ſent Count Frede- 
rick de Bero towards Balduke with 7cco Foot and 1500 Horſe, giving him order, by all means 
to rclieve the Town. He likewiſe got the Italian Mutiners at Verte to joyn many of their Soul- 
diers to thoſe of the Count. And theretore having got together a reaſonable good Body of 
an Army, he ſcemed as if he would fortity a certain Town called Helmont, within tour leagues 
of Baldnke : But diſpatching away privately by night Count Jovanni Giacomo Belgioſo, Commil- 
ſary-Gcncral of the Horſe, by a certain way vot well obſerved by the Enemy, with 1000 Horſe 
and 800 Foot, he gave him order to convey thoſe Foot into Baldwke, and to back them, if need 
ſhould be, with the ſaid Horſe. Noorder could be better given, nor better purſued : For the 
Soo Foot having with much reſolution forced a Paſs, wherein they met with fome oppoſition, 
entred all into Baldikez and did ſo ſecure that City, as November being, now near at an end and 
the ſeaſon being colder than uſual, Marrice reſolved to give over the Siege and to retreat, 
Balduke being thus lickily relieved, the Archduke turncd to begirt Oftend with all his Forces; 
And it fo fell out, as at this time it was thought.that the Town would tor certain have been ſur- 
rendred. For about the end of December a terrible ſtorm at Sea did fo ſhatter the Town indi- 
vers parts, and eſpccially the old Town, as the Inhabitants deſpairing to rcliſt an afſaul: which 
upon this occaſion they did expect, began to parlcy, and Hoſtages were delivered on oth fides 
for obſervance of what ſhould be agreed upon. But ſoon after this untortunate chance, there 
fell out another ſo favourable, by the acceſs of new men to the belieged, together with all man- 
ner of provitions, as they would treat no longer of ſurrendring, ſaving they could no longer do 
it with their honour. The Archduke being thus deluded of his fo hirm hopes of having the 
Town, gave order that a great Battery ſhould be raiſed againſt the Old Town, which had been 
moſt prejudiced by the Tempelt. That part was therefore turiouſly plaid upon 3 and there was 
ſuch a breach made, cſpccially in the Sea-bulwark, as they hoped to make a happy affault: 
Which was thus ordered. The Campmaſicr Durango was to go againtt the Sea-Bulwark, with 
the Spaniſh Foot 3 and the Campmaſter Gambalcitta, a Milancſe, and Knight of the Order of 
St. Fobn, againſt another neighbouring Flank on the left hand, with the Italian Foot. Theſe 
two Campmaſiers were accompanied by divers of the beſt Captains of the Armyz;and the Foot of 
divers other Nations were mingled with the Spaniſh and Italian Foot, The Aſſault was to be- 
gin about the coming onof night, when the Tide was at the lowelt. And Count Bacquoy was 
likewiſe ordered to paſs over the Channel on the ſide of Bredene, and to fall with his men upon 
the Wall that was there beaten down. To divert the Enemy on more ſides, it was commanded 
that Alarms ſhould be given every where againſt the Town : and the Archduke choſe Argutine 
Meſſia, Governor of Antwerp Citadel, whohad for many years before been a Campmalter a- 
monegtt the Spaniards, and ever held in good cfteem, to ſee theſe Orders well obſerved. When 
they came to the Aſſault, the Aſſailants behaved themſclves gallantly, and uſed all means to ger 
upon the Wall; and though many of them fell down dead and wounded, and that the horror 
of night which already came on made their dangers the more terrible, yet did it ſcrve rather to 
ſet the Catholicks on fire, than to make them cool in their fight, But there appeared no leſs 
rcſoluteneſs of reſiftance in thoſe within: For oppoling themſelves valiantly on all tides, and be- 
ing very well able to do it, as having ſo many men, and ſuch ftore of all other proviſions, they 
ſtoutly did defend themſelves on alliides.. Upon the coming on of night they had ſet up ma- 
ny Lights indivers parts of the Town, whereby they the better maintained the places afligned 
unto them, did with more ſccurity hit thoſe that affailed them, and came the better to where 
their help was required. They alſo ſoon diſcerned that they were all falſe Alarms that were gi- 
ven without 3 and that the true Aﬀfault was made only in one place. To this was added, that 
Count Bcquoy ndt finding the waterof the atorefaid Channel ſo low as he believed, he could by 
no means paſs over them. Yet the Catholicks did for a long time continue their afſaultz but the 
Defendants advantages ſtill increating, the Affailants were at laſt forced to give over with great 
loſs 3 tor there were above 6co ſlain and wounded, part of them being Gambaleita's men, who 
was lain himſelf, and part belonging to Durango, who was ſorely wounded. Nor did thoſe 
within let ſlip the occation of prejudicing yet more the Catholicks, as they retreated : For 
plucking up ſome of their Sluces, by which they both received the Sea-water into their ditches, 
and let it out again, they turned the water with ſuch violence into the Channel, which the Ca- 
tholicks had paſſed over betore they came to the affault, and which they were fo paſs over again 
intheir retreat, as many of them were unfortunately drowned. Fobn Bentzvoglio, Knight of St. 
gn Order, our Brother, who was but a little before come from 7aly, after having ſcrved the 
mpcror ſome years in Hungary, was in this action 3 and therein gave ſuch trial of himſelf, as 
the Archdukes not long after honoured him with a Company of Lances. 
The year 1602, was already begun and with fo bitter cold weather, as many adviſed the 


Archduke to give over the Sicge of Oftend, as a buſineſs which might be dcſpaired of, But he 
would 
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would not be perſwaded thereunto 3 thinking the Kings honour and his own too much engaged 
not to continue that ticge {iill, and bring it to a good end, Wheretore he reſolved to raife a 
orcat Platform in St. Alberto's quarter which might command the Town as much as might be pof- 
tible on that fide; and gave new Orders that Brcquoy thould from St. Charls his Fort advance 
with all poflible ſpecd that great Bank which was deſigned to command the Channel of Bredene, 
as we touched upon before. Having given out theſe directions, and leaving the Spaniſh Camp- 
matter John di Rivas, a valiant and wcll cxpcrienced Soldicr, to have the chict government ct 
the Siege, the Archduke retired to Garnt, to make ſuch proviſions againſt the Enemy as were re- 
quiſite 3 who on their ſide made very great preparations, that they might be ear)y in the tield 
with great Forccs. 

The Treaty of Agrcement which had been formerly on foot, and almoſt at the ſame time 
broken (as we told you then) between the King of Spain and the Archduke on the one part, and 
the Queen of England on the other, was this interim continued by many means. Great delire 
of coming to ſome good correſpondency appearcd on both tides: And the Qucen being now very 
full of years, did particularly ſhew her {elf every day more and more inclined thereunto. When 
in Mazch ſhe fcll very fick, of which ſickneſs the dyed, after ſhe had lived 70 years, and reign- 
cd 45. 

This dyed Elizabeth Queen of England and Ireland; who ſo much afflicted the Church, and 
who ſo long and by ſo many ways fomented the War which we deſcribe, She was Daughter 
to King Henry the Eighth, by Queen Ann of Boloign. After the death of her Father, being 
bred up in Herefie, ſhe was much made of by her Brother King Edward the Sixth, who was 
likewiſe a Followcr of thc new Sc&s, which: were formerly introduced by his Father, * But 
Queen Mary who ſoon reſtored the anticnt Religion, ſucceeding him, Elizabcth ran hazard of 
herlife, and was cither impriſoned or contined all her Siſters Reign : who dying without iſſue, 
the Crown came to Elizabeth, The marriage of her Father with Ann of Boloign was always 
deteſted by the Catholick Church 3 wheretore ſhe openly maintained Hereſie, and perſecuted 
the Catholicks.” And to ſecure her ſclt the better in her Kingdom, ſhe was not content to favour 
Hereſie in her own Dominions, but Kill joyned with the Heretical Factions of Scotland, France, 
Germany, and Flanders ; endeavouving thus to keep her neighbouring Countries ſtill in turmoils; 
that ſhe might be the more quiet at home. 

For what remains, isnot tobe denyed that (by common opinion) ſuch gifts both of body 
and mind concur'd in her, as would have been worthy of the highett praiſe, had ſhe ſo much i1- 
luftrated them by the true Religion, as ſhe did cclipſe them by falſe worthip 3 a comlineſs of 
Aſpedt, graceful behaviour, weight in her words, or a winning ſpeech, and a pleaſing greatneſs 
both in her private and publick actions. She was endowed with a rare underſianding and wit, 
which made her bea great friend to Learning) to the choiceſt,and moſt delighttul whereof ſhe ap- 
plicd her ſelf:the was particularly fo ready in the Latine tongue as ſhe was often pleaſed publickly 
to make uſe thereof,and therein to receive the applauſe of the moſt learned in both the Univerſi- 
tics of Oxford and Cambridg. It may be no marriage was ever more coveted than hers : Many 
Princes in ſeveral parts of Emrope did for a long time ſirive to be her husband 3 hoping that the 
refuſal of the one, might facilitate the pretences of another and ſhe very cunningly {till 
nouriſhcd hopes in them, and: endeavoured divers ways to honeſt her excuſes, thinking her (elf 
ſo much more worthy, by how much the more ſhe was pretended unto. Comung at laſt to 
her declining years, thoſe ſeeming appearances ended 3 and then it was clearly ſeen, that ſhe be- 
ing full of haughty thoughts, not caring for ifſue, would never receive a Companion in her 
Bed, becauſe ſhe could not adwit of a Companion in her Throne. She exerciſed her greateſt 
cnmitics with the Pope of Rome, and King of Spain, as may have been ſeen in this our Hiſtory : 
ſhe kept good correſpondency with all the other Potentates of Exrope, and was by the moſt of 
them continually much honoured. She was a woman of a manlike ſpirit 3. intinicely intent upon 
Govcrnmcnt, and dcfirous of retaining the chief hand in managing thereof, a#ſ{he had the prime 
authority. Great were her expences both within and without her Kingdom. Ir is not to be cre- 
ditcd how much ſhe ſpent at home, eſpecially in keeping England well munited with Naval For- 
ccs 3 being ofttimes uſed to ſay, That her well arm'd thips in that Iſland were her Armies and 
her Citadels. She cnjoyecd good health 3 and that ſo long, as none of her Predeceſſors lived ſo 
long as ſhe, and but few reigned ſo long. And although ſhe deteſied the Queen of Scots, whom 
at lalt ſhe put to death, yet the was pleaſed that her Son King Fames, who was likewiſe fallen 
into Hercfie, ſhould ſucceed her, and unite the Iſland of England and Scotland into one Body 3 
which whilſt diviticd, had formerly for ſo many Ages been cauſe of ſo many Diſcords, Wars and 
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An Agreement is made between the King of Spain and the Arch-dukes onthe one part z andthe new King 
of Great Britain on the other. The Siege of Oftend continues 3 and with what ſucceſs. Frederick 
Spinola comes into Flanders with a Squadron of Gallies. And his Brother Marqueſs Ambroſio 
Spinola, comes thither likewiſe with 8000 Foot raiſed in Italy. Both their intentions to advance 
themſelves by the military profeſſion. But Frederick # ſlain not long after in a Sea-fight.Count Mau- 
Tice prepares great Forces : befiegeth Graves, and takes it. A new mutiny in the Catholick, Camp. 
The Arch-duke reſolves to turn his Forces againſt the mutiners. Maurice comes in to their aid, and 

ſecures them from all danger. With their Forces and his own be beſiegeth Balduke : The Arch-duke 
goes in perſonto relieveit : whereupon Maurice retreats from thence. Slow proceedings about Oltend: 
The Siege thereof is put into the hands of Marquis Spinola, Who with great fervency embraceth the 
managing thereof, Maurice the mean while encamps before Sluce. Spinola marcheth to relieve it 3 
but not ſucceeding therein, the Town is loſt. Spinola returns to the Siege of, Oſtend 3 and at laſt ends 
that enterpriſe. He goes afterwards into Spain, and returns from thence made Campmaſter General 
of the Catholick Army in Flanders. He oppoſeth divers of Count Maurice his proceedings * then 
ſuddenly paſſeth the Rhine, goes towards Frieſland, and there takes Oldenſel and Linghen. And 
ſoon after Count Bucquoy takes Vactendonch. Spinola goes again into Spain,and is ſent back by the 
King into Flanders with addition of Henours. He paſſeth again with his Army towards Frieſland 3 
takes Groll and Reinberg ; and forceth Maurice afterwards to raiſe his Siege from before the ſame 
Town of Groll. 


Pt Ames King of Scots ſucceeding Queen Elizabeth, came forthwith to London, 

g which is the Metropolitan City of England: where his arrival was celebra- 
tcd with great demonſirations of joy 3 the-Scots and Engliſh contending by 
uſual and natural emulation who ſhould glory molt, the one for having gi- 


her death of coming to ſome agreement with the King of Spainand the Archdukes, he heartily 
gave himfelf to continue the Negotiation: wherein the King of Spainand Archdukes did not 


refuſe to correſpond on their bchalfs. Soas the buſineſs growing 2 very day nearer an end it was 
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not long till they came to mutual ſplendid Embatlhes, by which ſuch correſpondency was at laft 
eſtablithed, as the ſo contrary Intereſt between them in point of Religion, and natter of State 
could admit of. Which we have thought fit to touch upon only here, not to digreſs too far 
trom the particular affairs of Flanders, 

Then, that we may return to the Narration thcrcot, the chick buſineſs which did then de- 
pcend in thoſe Provinces, was the Siege of Oftend, The greater the dithculties appeared of 
bringing it to an end, the more rc{olute was the Archduke to endeavour it by all potlible ways 3 
being particulazly inſtigated thereunto by the Province of Flanders, which ſhewed it ſelf very 
ready to continue all the largeſt Contributions which to that purpoſe could be thereby ſubmini- 
ſtxed, The Archduke, when he came frora that Siege, had lctt the care thereof as we told you 
to the Campmaſier Rivas, who failed not to uſe all diligence in daily advancing the Works. The 
moſt important whereot were two : The one, the great Platform in St. Alberto's quarter, which 
was raiſed as faſt as might be, to annoy inceſſantly the Old Town of Ojtend from thence, by ma= 
ny Pieces of Artillery : And the other the great Dike alrcady begun in Bredeze quarter, with in- 
tention of feadingit on ſo far, as it might command the great Channel, and fo hinder the con- 
tinual and large ſuccors which by means thercot were received into the town from the Sea.» To 
make this Dike, a greatquantity of thoſe Sauceges which we ſpake of before, were made uſe of, 
and weremuch greater than the former. To the tilt and Jargeli toundation, which was wcll 
incorporated with wet ſand and other condenſe matter, others of the like ſort were added, till 
the Dike was grown to the height it onght to bez and the breadth thercof was very extraordi- 
nary great. To boot with the ordinary Plain thcreot, upon which two great Canons might 
ſand abreſt, there was a great Parapet raiſed init againſt theTown to ſhelter the Souldier 3 an1 
which being in divers places furnithed with Artillery, did greatly endammage the Enemy 
likewiſe on that ſide. This work was made in a ſandy and low ſituation, and whither the Sca 
at full Tide came ſo as it cannot be faid with how much expence, labour, fand loſs of blood 
this work was advanced. | 

Whilt ſuch diligent work was had by Land tonching the Siege of Oftend, Frederick, Spinol4 did 
continually ſcour that Sea-coaſt with a Squadron of Gallics, which he had a little betore brought 
from Spain. Frederick was come to be trained up in Arms in Flanders, in the Duke of Par- 
ma's time: And though he had not then any particular Imploymcnt, yet was there generally 
great hopcs had of him in thoſe occurrences, wherein his wit, induſtry, and capacity did plainly 
appear. He had learnt by experienced men, that by maintaining a good Squadron of Spaniſh 
Gallies upon the Coatt of Flanders, the Hollanders and Zealanders might be very much prejudiced 
in their uſual Navigations in thoſe Seas and Gults. It was contidered, that thoſe Veſſels which 
frequented thoſe parts, were-ctther Fiſher-men, or Merchants, that the Gallies by their nimble- 
neſs might continually intelt that paſſage 3 that to boot with the great prejudice which the Ene- 
my might receive thereby by Sea, they might peradventure rcccive more damage*by Land for 
the Gallics might at al] times run into the neareſt Sca-gults, land men, pillage their Villages, and 
upon good ſucceſs attempt ſome important ſurpriſe , whereby they might get tooting in Zealand, 
Which it it ſhould fo fall ont, how much would the affairs of the King and Archdukes be 
thereby advantaged ? It not being to be doubted, but that as the Enemy had done moſt miſchicf 
by Sea, ſo moſt miſchief was tobe done to them thereby. And for what concerned the place 
wherein the Gallics were to keep, the Haven or Channel of Sluce was thought the fitteſt 3 it be- 
ing neareſt Zealznd, capable of all manner of Veſſels, munited with good Forts in the mouth 
thereot.and having fo important a Town on the back thercof as Slzce, whither the Gallies mighe 
at all times cahily come, and keep with all ſafety. Frederick having then tully informed hin{clt 
ot the Maritime affairs of Flanders, and cf{pecially concerning the atoreſaid Squadron of Gallies, 
he ref{olved to go himſelf to the Court of Spain, to propound the butineſs to the King, and to 
get the imployment for himfelt, Marquis Spinola, Fredericks cldett Brother, joyned in opinion 
with him 3 detirous to raiſe his Houſe as much as he could in his Country of Genza.,and to aggran- 
diſe it by the way of War, eſpecially with the Crown of Spain. And though the Marquis be- 
ing thirty years old, had not till then taken upon him the military protefſion, yet he had always 
had a great inclination thereunto, and had parts, to make himfclf famous therein, when he 
ſhould be invited thereunto by any honourable imployment. 

Frederick, being come to Madrid, he fo negotiated the buſineſs, as the Propofition of the Gal- 
lics was fully approved of both by the King and his Council, 'and the Command thereof with 
all fitting authority was affigned to him. Six were thought ſufficient for that time, and 
they were taken trom out the Spaniſh Squadron with intention to increaſe them, if the effects 
thereot ſhould anſwer their hopes. Frederick having brought theſc Gallies to Flanders, it is not 
to be believed how much the Navigation of the Hollanders and Zealanders in thoſe parts was 
thereby incommodated. For putting torth for the mott part uncxpcRedly from the Channel of 
Sluce, particularly in Calms, when Veflels of failuſe not to move 3 he flew boldly ſornctimes 
upon one, ſometimes upon another 3 taking ſome, finking others, and much indamaging o- 
'thers. It was notwithſtanding found by expcricnce, that the fix Callies were not fi. ficient to 
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carry men cnough to endamage the Enemy by Land alſo and to endeavour ſome important ſur- 
priſe. He theretore went again into Spain, were bcing well received, he ufed ſuch prevalcnt 
rcaſonsas prevailed with the King to ſend cight other Gallics to the former ix 3 and to give way 
that for the ſervice of the whole Squadron, he ard the Marquis his brother might raiſe 8000 
Foot in the State of Mi12n, and might carry them to Flanders. Frederick went with theſe Or- 
ders to Genra, and from thence with his Brother to Milan, where Count Fuentes was Govcr- 
nourz trom whom having rcccived rcquitite authority tor the raifting of 8000 men, the Marquis 
took the ſole care thercotz and with the like diligence Frederick returned to ctiect the atoreſaid 
bulineſs in Spain, They did both of chem act their parts very well : To which their own mo- 
nies did contribute very muchz for thercby thcy were a great help unto the, King in the n:onics 
he was to disburſe, and they did likewiſe procure many of their kindred and friends in Genz2 to 
do thclike, So as what was tobe done by cach of them, was with all ſpeed effected. When 
the Marquis had raiſed his men, which were all very gallanc mcn, he departed in the beginning 
of May, in that ycar 1602. towards Flanders, The Levy was divided, as we told you, into 
two Brigades. The Marquis himſelf was Campmatier of the one; and had for his Serjeant- 
Major Pompey Juſtinian, an old Flemiſh Souldier. And Lwcio Dentici was Campmalier of the 
other, and Arg/tine Arconato was his Serjeant-Major 3 both of them having ſerved many years 
formerly in the ſame War. The Marquis went by the way of Saroy 3 and being weli come to 
the Province of Lxenbnrg, he preſently went to Gaunt, where the Archduke then was, that 
he might receive ſuch Orders from him, as he upon ſuch an occation ſhould think fitting. But 
Frederick, had not the like good ſuccels in the conducting of His Gallics : For tarrying longer 
m Spain than he needed to have done, as he went trom Porto Santa Maria, two of his Gallics 
were taken trom him in hght by ſome of the Hollanders thips 3 and three more in the fame 
manner as he palt afterwards through the Engliſh Channcl, fo as he could bring but three to 
$lnce ;, yet moſt of the Mcn were ſaved, which wereall of them Spaniards, under the Camp- 
maltcr Fobn di Meneſſes a Portugucſe, who came likewiſe ſafe to the ſame place. 

But rorcturn to the Marquis. He came with his men, juſt at the time when the Archduke 
Rood molt in nced of ſuch a recruit, Count Marrice was already marched into the fields, and 
with {uch Forccs as the United Provinces till then had never had greater, He had made his 
Rendezvouz at Nimcghen, and his Army conſiſted of 240cc Foot and 6000 Horſe, with all 
other abundance of Artillery, Ammunition, and ViEetuals, Twas thought that his dehign was 
to croſs through Brabant, and {o advance forwards to the relief of Oſtend, and then to betiege 
Newport again. All which he might calily have done : For had it not been for the Aid which 
at that time came from T:aly, the Archdukes could have made no oppotition in the field to ſo 
many adverſe Forces, with theirs of Flanders alone. The Orders which the Marquis received 
from the Archduke was, That he ſhould preſently go with all his men to find out the Admiral 
ot Aragon, who with other 6000 Foot and 4000 Horſe was marching towards the Enemy, to 
diſcovcr all their dcfign.and then todifturb them therein as much as he could. The Marquis being 
joyned with the Admiral , the Army was brought to Tilemone, a good Town, almoii in the 
heart of Brabant : where making their Rendezvouz, it was reſolved that the Army ſhould lic 
without the Town towards that part where it was thought the Enemy would appcar. Nor 
was it long exe Marrice came to St. Truden, a Town in the Country of Liege, and within three 
Teagues of Tilemone. From thence Count Marrice came to within one league of the Catholick 
Camp 3 but finding the oppoſition greater than he thought he thould have done, he refolved to 
retreat backward : And after ſeveral falſe appearances of Sieges, that he might the better con- 
ccal the true one, he at Jaſt ſat down before Graves z which as it hath been tormerly ſaid, lics 
upon the left fide of the Mayſe. Itis a Town which belongs to Brabant 3 lirong both by fituati- 
on and Art; and which commands a Paſs of great conſequence upon that River. On the oppo- 
ſite fide there ſtood a little Redout, which ſerved for the better guarding of that Pats. Mazrico 
divided his Quarters on both tides 3 and endeavourcd particularly to {ccure them on the out- 
ward tide, which might be cafilictt aſſaulted. Antonio Gonfales, a Spaniard, was Governour oi 
Graves, and he had with him about 15co Foot of ſcveral Nations 3 good men, but not {o we!! 
provided as they ought to have becn with neccflarics tor detence. Yer the Governour and Gar- 
ri{on did with cqual courage prepare to detend the Town 3 hoping that the Town might in good 
time be relieved from the Catholick Camp, Maurice turn'd firit of- all upon the atorcfaid little 
Redout, and playing turioufly upon it took it within a tew days. He then began with great ter- 
vency to begirt the Town on all fides3 and advancing with his Trenches on three fides, he ac- 
companied them with three Batterics : nor was it long cre he came to the ditch. But thoſe 
withinſhewed themſelves no leſs valiant, both in making uſe of Counter-batteries, in detendiny 
the ditch, and in endammaging the Enemy by their Sallies, It was argued this mcan while by 
the Captains of the Catholick Camp, whether it were bettcr directly to relieve the town 01 
by affieging ſome other place, make Mayrice raiſe his Sicge, It was thought 2 hard matter im= 
mediately to relieve the Town 3 for the Catholick Camp ſtood m reed of many things to accott 
the Enemy 3 and they could not fo ſoon make provition thereot, But jr was yet thought bandey 
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to be able to bcliege any of the Enemies Towns, for they mul then paſs the Maſe, and provide 
great fiore of Victuals and Ammunitiou for their Army, whercot, as alſo of all other things they 
knew the Enemy had great abundance. They at ait reſolved torclicve Graves 3 to which pur- 
poſe the Admiral went preſently to Ruremonde, which is a City ftanding upon the Mazſe, not fax 
from Grares z and which was therefore better able to furniſh ſuch things as they nceded 3 but yer 
they could not make ſuch haſt thereof, but that many days were {ſpent therein, From Ryye- 
monde, the Admiral went for Venelo, a good Town, ſianding likewiſe upon the Mazfe, that he 
might enjoy the opportunity of the River, by means whereof Victuals might be the more eatily 
brought to the Army. From thence he marched firait upon the Enemy 3 but as he drew near 
their Fortihtications, he found them ſuch, and fo far advanced as he was clean out of hope of do- 
ing good upon apy of them : yet he knew that one of their quarters was neither fo well tortihed, 
vor ſo well guarded as were the rcti 3 wheretore he reſolved to try whether he could relieve the 
Town by that way or no.. He theretore ordered Fobhn Tomaſo Spina, ftormcrly a Neapolitan 
Camp-maſter, that advancing unexpected by night towards that quarter with a thouſand Ita- 
tian Foot, he thould cndeavour to torce the Enemies Trenches, and to get with that relicf 
into the Town. And that | Spinz might havea fafe retreat, in caſc he ſhould not ſuccecd there- 
in; the Admiral commanded Camp-maſter Simon Autunes, to tollow Spinaat a proportionable 
diſtance with one other thouſand Spanith Foot. To divert the Enemy as muchas it was pollible 
from the dctcnce of that quarter, he likewiſe ordered that Marqueſs Spinola, ſhould move with 
two thouſand Foot at the lame time againti the oppolite quarter, and ſhould give a countertcir 
hat Alarm, to theend that the Enemy might the likelyer give over the detence of the other 
aforcfaid quarter. All theſe orders were tully obſcrved, but without any truit 3 tor Spina found 
the aforclaid quarter fo well defended, as he was forced preſently to retreat 3 nor did the Mar- 
quis his tained aflaulton the other tide any thing avail 3 for rhough the Enemy flocked thither jn 
great numbers, yet the other detence againſ(i which Spinz had made the true afſsult was not a 
whit weakened, After this ill ſucceſs the Admiral deſpaired of any more fuccoring the Town, 
wherefore he reſolved to retreat. Yetdid not the belicged forbear detending themſelves for ma- 
ny days, making the buſineſs much more bloody to the behiegers. But having no hopes of rc- 
liet, they at laſt reſolved toyield, and upon the belt conditions they could get, dclivered the Ci- 
ty up to Count Mazrice. A little before the ſurrender of Graves, upon the retreat of theCa- 
tholick Camp. there began a mutiny in it amongſt the Italians, which every day increaſing, 
quickly became one of the greateſt, and moſt dangerous that had yet happened in Flanders, The 
mutiners endeavoured firft to poſſels themſelves of Dieſt : and not being able to get in there, 
went haſtily towards Hoſtrat, a {mall Town in Brabant, but providcd of a Calile, and ſo near 
Breda, as they might receive ſuccour from that Town of the Enemy, if the Arch-duke thould 
uſe violence againti them, which the Archduke was reſolved to do, that he might once more 
try, whether he could by ſevcre means remedy that miſchict, which grew ſtill worſe by being 
fairly proceeded with : and truly they gave toomuch occalion of it at this time3 for growing c- 
very day more perverſe than other, and being in a ſhort time gotten to be two thouſand Feot, 
and a thouſand Horſe, there could be no miſchict done by excurtions, which they did not, nor 
any other ſort of hokility which they did not threaten. Being therctore declared Traitors and 
Rebels, the Arch-duke reſolved to proceed by force againſt them : which when they diſcovered, 
they began to tortitie themſelves (o in the Town and Catile of Hoftrat 3 and did ſtill reccive 
{uch advantages from the Encmics parts thereabouts , as all the endeavours to ſuppreſs their au- 
dacity by force, proved vain, as ſhall be atterwards ſhewed 3 nor did there any thing elſe of mi- 
litary action ſuccecd that year. 

The next year, bcing 1603, they reſolved in the Court of Spain to reinforce the Army in 
Flanders, as much as they could poihbly. It was by this time clearly ſeen that the marriage be- 
tween the Arch-duke and Infanta would prove ſteril, Wherefore it being conſidered in Spain, 
that the Provinces of Flanders would again revert to that Crown 3 they therefore tteatcd ot pro- 
viding tor the ncceflitics of thoſe Provinces with the Kings Namie, Authority, and monies, as i: 
caſe of a Country that were intirely his. Count Frederick, was returncd to Flanders with three 
Gallics only, as we told you. He had in this his fccond voyage to Spain, fo negotiated in that 
Court, as the King being willing vigorouſly to afliti the attairs of Flanders, was reſolved, that 
the two brothers Frederick, , and Ambrofius Spinola, ſhould levy twenty thouſand Foot, and two 
thouſand Horſe, that theſe ſhould be attended by a proportionable nuniber of Artillery, And 
in tine, that there ſhould be an entire Army raifcd apart, which thould be commanded by then 
alone, and which might be imploycd where the molt advantagious eccation thould require. 
When Frederick, was come to Slzxce, his brother the Marqueis came tohim: nor was it long crc 
Orders cane trom Spain for then to raiſe the atorclaid man 3 and becaute they were to be com- 
poſed of Germans, Italians. and othcr new Flemiſh, the Marqueſs went about the end of Marci 
mto Germany, being to go afterwards tor Traly,and the mean while Frederick itaved. to infett the 
Enemy upon the coati of Flanders with his Gallies. But a new unfortunate Þgit ſoon berctt him 
of hislite, and overthrew his whole detign: whereby hc did notwithtianding the more heighten 
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thoſe, where his brother ll continued 3 and brought him afterwards to the greateſt exaltation; 
that might be atchievcd in the military profeſſion. Frederick putting torth with eight Gallies well 
manned, met with two of the Eneniics Gallies, and three other men of War. The ſeaſon 
was then ſoftned into a calm, and therefore the ſail veſſels ſtood immoveable. _ Frederick, taking 
this advantage aſſaulted the Enemies veſſels on divers fides 3 which did not fail to defend them- 
{clves : the Gallies and round veſſels giving each other ſuch interchangeable afliftance,as the one 
ſort of them could give to the otherzand for a while the conflict was very fierce. Many fell ofeach 
tide; yet the Catholicks were tti]l more advantaged by the calm. When on a ſudden the Wind 
roſe, which made ſo much for the contrary veſſel of fail, as winding about in ſeveral forts, and 
pouring down Canon-ſtiot upon Frederick's Gallies, he himſelf received a ſhot from one of them 
in his tide, whereof he ſuddenly died. This hapned about the end of May 3 at which time the 
Marqueſs, having given rcquitite orders in Germany for the railing of two Regiments of Foot, 
went from thence to Ttaly, to take two other Brigadocs of Foot there alſo into pay, and to re- 
turn afterwards with all theſe men to Flanders : But his brothers dcath did ſo diſorder the firſt 
deſigns, as tor divers dithcultics the men could not be raiſcdz though the King continued the 
fame commands of his brother upon the Marqueſs, who quickly returned to Flanders, with all 
demonſiration of honor and eſteem to his Perſon. Yet the Gallies were then almoſt of no lon- 
ecr uſe; for the Marqueſs was ſoon after imployed (as you ſhall hear ) in the enterpriſe of 
Oſftend ; but bctore it was taken, Slzuce was loit, which drew after it the loſs of the Gallies. 
The Marqueſs in the interim indeavourcd to preſerve the men which he brought with him the _ 
year before from Ttaly ; but becauſe they were much diminithed, as was likewiſe the whole 
Army 3 the Archduke gave out orders for the railing of new Horſe and Foot ; reſolving to turn 
the greateſt ſtrength thereof that he could againſi the Mutinecrs, The Duke d"Anumale raiſed 
One thouſand Horſe, the greateſt part Lorrainers. Three thouſand Dutch were raiſed in Ger. 
many. The Walloon Brigadoes were ti} Pd up : and two ether Brigadoes came to Flaxders from 
Ttaly, the one of Spaniards, under Inico di Borgia, and the other Neopolitans under Lelio Bran- 
caccia, Knight of St. Fobn, the people that could be ſoonelt railcd being aſſemblcd together, and 
the ſeaſon being already ht for the Field, the Archduke ſent Count Frederick, di Berg againſt the 
Mutineers with 7000 Foot, and 3000 Horſe, | 

The Mutiniers were got into Hoſtrat, where what by means of their own Fortifications, and 
what by the aid which they received from the Enemies neighbouring parts, they ſeemed little to 
value any force that could be brought againſt them, They were above 2000 Foot, and were 
grown to have 1500 Horſe ; all good men, of ſeveral Nations, though the mott were Tralians. 
Yet Count Frederick, began to ſet ſo'cloſe to them, as beginning now not to truſt any longer in 
their own forces alone, they ſought to be openly backt by thoſe which Count Maxrice had oft- 
times offered them. It hath been known in other Mutinies many times, how much more pre- 
Judicial his own Souldiers have been unto the King than thoſe of his Enemies: But in this of 
Hoſtrat, the exccſs of diſobedience did degenerate into ſucha degree of Intamy, as the exam- 
ple thereof ought ever to be abhorred. The Mutiniers were not athamed, in their Treaty be- 
tween Count Mawrice and them, to bargain in this manner with them. | 

That they ſhould be taken by Count Maurice into the proteQion of the United Provinces. That to 
this purpoſe they ſhould be by him defended againſt the violence of the Spaniards. That on the other ſide, 
they the Mutiniers ſhould fight under him as long as the Army ſhould lie in the Field that year. That 
in caſe they ſnould agree with the Archduke, they ſhould not for four months ſpace bear Arms againlt 
the United Provinces. That if the Town and Caſtle of Hoſtrat ſhould not be thought to be ſuffictent,, 
ſome good Town ſhould be aſſigned unto them by the United Provinces, and that their ſafety ſhould by all 
other means be provided for. 

The Agreement being thus made, Count Marwrice went preſently into Hoſtrat with many 
Forces, to ſecure the Mutiniers. And their affairs grew quickly to ſuch an advantage, as Count 
Frederick, being forced firſt to ſtand rather upon his defence than otherwiſe, was at laſt neceſſi- 
. tated toremove from thereabouts, and to retreat. Nor did Mawrice loſe this occalion. Hoſtrat 
is very near Baldukez againſt which it was clearly ſeen, that Count Maxrice had ſundry times 
plotted his greateli defignss Marching theretore ſpeedily againſt Baldzke, he incamped about 
itz anddiſpoling of his quarters in ſundry parts, he gave one of them to the Mutiniers apart. 
The Archduke was mightily troubled at the news hereof. He teared ( as I told you upon ano- 
ther occation ) that he had not fufhcient Forces both to continue the Siege of Oftend, and ſuffici- 
ently to ſuccour Baldxke : But that which mott moved him, was 3 That upon other occaſions, 
that City not defirous to admit of any external Garriſon, was reſolute to detend it {clt with its 
own peculiar Forces 3 which were not thought ſuthcient for the ſecurity of ſuch a place, of too 
great a Circuit, and which had need of men trained up in Arms, and notin City-attairs, Juſt 
at this time were come the two Brigadoes of Borgia and Brancaccio , which were expected 
from Italy. Joyning therefore theſe men to thoſe which were formerly with Count Frederick , 
the Archduke ordered that Frederick ſhould with all diligence follow Mazrice, and ſhould by all 
means endeavour to hinder him in his intended Siege. Marrice could not in fo ſhort a time 
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Poſſeſs himfclf of all ſuch places about it, as the Siege did require. So as it was not hard for 
Frederick, to make himſelf maſter of one of them, by which he drew as near as was ncedful to 
Balduke, and ſecured ſuch intercourſe as was neceſſary with the City. He immediately endea- 
vourcd to put in a ſtrong Garriſoninto the City : but the Citizens ſcemed unwilling, as. before, 
to 2dmit of them. Mazrice knew this 3 and hoped that ſome difſention would ariſc thereupon ; 
and from difſention, ſome tumult in the Town 3 and that this tumult might produce ſome o- 
ther diſorder which might make for his advantage. He therefore continued to fortifie himſclt, 
both without towards the Fields, and on the infide towards the City 3 raiſing good Forts and 
Redouts every where, and accompanying them on all ſides as was fitting with Trenches, Dit- 
ches, and allother moſt advantagious Fortifications- Count F rederick did the like on his part; 
yet thinking the City to be but in a very weak condition, he advertiſed the Archduke thercof. 
The preſervation or loſs of ſucha place was indeed of too great conſequence 3 nor was there any 
way to convince the pertinacy of the Inhabitants, than tor the Archduke to come himſelt in per- 
fon to Balduke. He therctore went preſently from Bruſſels 3 and taking ſome other Forces with 
him, came to the ſame place where Frederick, was, and where he had fortified himſelf, From 
hence the Archduke, the better to acquaint himſclf with the Citizens, went oftentimes into the 
City, and out again. Act laſt feigning an occaſion, that upon necclity a great ſtrength of Wal- 
toon Foot were only to paſs through the Town, to oppoſe the Enemy in a certain place; after 
that he and the Souldicrs were come in, he tent for the chiet Magittrate » and ſpake thus 
unto him. 

That foraſmach as that City had #pon all occafions ever ſhewed it ſelf faithful to the ancient Church 
and to her natural Princes, ſo much the more ought it to be endeavoured to be preſerved under the obedience 
of them both. That the Rebels did daily attempt eitber by private ſurprifals, or open hoſtility to make 
themſelves maſters of it. And this ont of no other end, but to ſuppreſs their Liberty and Religion, and 
in lex thereof to introduce Tyranny and -Herefie , and to puniſh ſuch people which had alwayes ſo 
much deteſted their perfidionſneſs. That it was clearly feen the Forces of the City were not able of them- 
ſelves alone to obviate ſo important a danger. That Cities were oppugned and defended by people that 
were inured to bardneſs amongſt Arms in the field; and not by ſuch as were bred wp in eaſe and Idlenefſs 
at their own homes, That therefore it was neceſſary that the City ſhould be perſwaded to receive ſuch a 
Garriſon as might be able to defend them. That he himfelf did very heartily beg thus much of them, 
which he chiefly did for the good of the Town, Tet becauſe the preſervation of fuch a place did ſo much 
import both Him , the Intanta, and the King of Spainz he did declare, that as they ſhould 
fhare of the ſervice, ſo would they at all times anſwerably acknowledg their obligation to the City 
for it, 

The Magiſtrate was much moved at theſe wordsz and they were alſo accompanied with 
Arms: wheretore the City, either not willing, or not able to gainſay the Archdukes defires, 
ſeemed willing to condeſcend fully to his defires. So he left 3000 toot therein, part Walloons. 
part Germans, and ſecured it by ſuch men as were requiſite 3 and furniſhed it likewiſe with vi- 
&uals, ammunition, and with whatſoever was fitting upon that occurrency, he returned again to 
Bruſſels, leaving Frederick, to oppoſe Maxrice. Divers aCtions had this mean while paſt between 
the one party and the other 3 inone of which, which proved very bloody, the Neopolitan Camp- 
maſter, the Marquis di Bella, whilft he fought valiantly, was flain; and upon another occaſion, 
a certain Canon-ſhot made from the Catholick Camp, killed Monſieur de Temple the Enemies 
Campmaſter-Gencral, and one highly eſteemed of amongſt them. The Archduke being gone, 

Maurice was not lopg in retreating 3 for he knew he could do no good upon Baldake, atter it 
was {o well ſecured. And becaule it was now about the end of Odober, and the weather began 
to grow cold, he therefore brought back his Souldiers to their Winter-quarters, giving Graves 
to the Mutiniers infiead of Hoſtrat ; and the Catholick Army was likewiſe quartercd in ſeveral 

placcs, 

Now to return to the bufinefs of Oftend, The Town continued to be ſuccour'd more than 

ever; ſo as inreſpe& thereot, as for many other advantages which it enjoyed, the Works pro- 

ceeded on fo ſlowly without, as the hopes of bringing the Siege to a happy end did daily rather 

decreafe than increaſe, Yet Rivas was very diligent in diſcharging his duty. The befieged had 

three little Forts, without the Counterſcarp towards the Land, by the name of Pozldrowns, as you 

heard betore. Rivas, watching hiF occation, unexpeRedly affaulted them 3 and was ſo fortu- 

natetherein, as they were all taken at the ſame time that they were aſſaulted. Then furniſhing 

them all with Artillery, he turned them upon the Fortitications which ſheltered the Town on 

that fide. The Pouldrons leancd towards St, Albertos quarters, in which the atoreſaid Platform 

was daily raiſcd higher. The Plain thereabouts was all ſandy 3 ſo as there was no convenicncy 

of raiſing Trenches of Earth. Rivas theretore made one of Gabions lined with Earth , and 

drew it along trom the Pouldrouns to where the Platform was made, thruſting out a Flank to- 

wards the Town tor the better defence thereof. Nor was it long ere the Platform was fully 

fanithed, and many great Canons were placed upon the top of it by Rivas, who likewiſe mu- 


nited it below againſt the Town, as made moſt for the ſecurity thereof, Some progreſs was 
likewiſe 
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likewiſe daily made on Bredene's ſide, in the advancing the great Dike. Bxcquoy had the chief 
charge thereof, and it was called by his name. And he uſed all poſſible diligence to infeft the 
Town, and the entrance of the Channc1on that ſide, But there appeared no leſs vigilancy in 

' the belieged 3 their courage abound+d, accordingas the Town did abound with all forts of pro- 
viſions. There was hardly any one day in which they did not fally out; nor did the beliegers 
do any thing which colt not niuch labour and blood. The Platform' was made chiefly of Ba- 
Vins, and other wood 3 and the great Dike was compoſed of the like materials. Two furious 
Batteries were therefore level'd from the Town, with Artificial Fire-balls againſt theſe two 
Works, to ſer them on hire, and indamage them by that means. Nor did they fail in their defign:; 
For by long Battery they at lalt took fire, and were thereby ſo torn and ſpoiled, as it coſtmuch 
time and the death of many men to remake them. In theſe and other actions which then inſued, 
Duraygo and Zavaglios, two Spanith Campmatters were {lain, together with divers Captains 
and Officers, of that and of other Nations. Nor was the Enemies loſs leſs cither in number 
Or quality. ; 0 

Pompeio Torgone, a famous Enginicr, was at this timecome from Ttaly to Flanders, drawn thi- 
\ ther by the fame of this Siege. He hada very ready wit, which made him apt tor Inventions 
In his Calling: but having never till then paſt trom the Theory to the Practical part in Military 
affairs, it was ſoon ſeen, that many of his Imaginations did not upon trial prove ſuch, as in ap- 
pearance they promiſed to be, He began to build a Caſtle ot wood upon Boats ftaiitned toge- 
ther. The Caſtle was round, high, and large proportionably : On the top thereof it was ca- 
pable of tix great pieces of Artillery on one tide 3 and on the other fide there was place enough 
tor thoſe Souldiers who were to attend them. Torgone intended to bring this Machin into the 
mouth of the Channel, .and: to hrm it there, where ſuccour was brought into Oſtend, hoping 
hereby to keep the Town from rcliet. But this could not fo foon be done, but that it was preceded 
by the other Work of drawing the great Dike to the ſame Channel, whereupon to raiſe after- 
wards a Fort, by which that paſſage might be ſo much the more impeded, To accelerate this 
work likewiſe, Torgone bethought himſclt of other Engines, by which that ſo great quantity 
of materials whereof the Dike was made might the more cafily be brought to imployment. The 
ſaid materials being put together in manner as they ought to be, he put a certain number of lit- 
tle Barrels under the hollow of the middle thereot, and on the fides, by which at tull Sea the 
Engines floated, and were afterwards brought by Cranes to joyn with the Dike in that part 
where the Work was continued on. Theſe Engines were called Flotes, But ſuch was the 
tempeſt of the Enemies Canon-ſhot which inceſſantly fell upon them when they reſted upon the 
and, and then again they were ſo prejudiced by the Sea-ſtorms, as oft-times the Work of ma- 
ny days was deltroyed ina few hours. And really it was a pititul caſe to ſee how much blood 
was there ſhed, and how little the meaner ſort of people who were imployed therein, did out 
of adefire of gain value it; 

This was the condition of Oftend, when the Archduke bethought himſelf to give the care of 
that Siege to Marquis Spinola. Great certainly was the honor of ſuch an Imployment 3 and 
Spinola in his coming ſo ſoon thereunto, may almoſt be faid to be become a General before he 
was a Souldier. Yet the Archduke hoped his fervency in the ſervice would fupply his want of 
Experience : And he had alrcady ſhewed great abilities in thoſe tew military attairs which had 
paſſed through his hands. The Archduke likewiſe hoped that Spinola by his credit in matter of 
monics might much help thoſe expences which ſo difficult a Siege required 3 when it ſhould be 
managed by himſelf, and trom which, it it ſhould have good fucceſs, ſuch way ſhould be made 
for him to greater Honors. When the Archduke made him the offer, the Marquis, before he 
would accept of it, would firſt contider what the event thereof might prove. He therefore 
went to the place it ſelf > and was very diligent in making the bulineſs be well weighed by old 
Souldiers, upon whoſe opinions he thought he might ſafely build. But they dittered very much 
in their opinions: Some thought the butineſs ſo difficult as there was no hopes of compaſ(- 
ling it, | 

That it was one of the moſt generally received Maxims in the Military profeſſion, not to venture upon a 
Siege, unleſs there were fir{t firm belief of keeping ont all ſuccour. And how was it poſſible to be hoped 
that this might be doneto Oftend ? That the great Channel by which relief was brought was totally open 
and free, That on the contrary the great Dike which. was intended to hinder the ingreſs thereof,, was but 
ſlowly proceeded in, and that by reaſon of the ruins ſometimes maae by the Enemy, ſometimes by the Sea, 
it was as faſt torn in pieces as built. But ſay it ſhould be broxght to a good end, and that by the rai- 
fing of a Fort there, as was intended, the month of the Channel ſhould be commanded, would the Ene- 
mies veſſels notwithſtanding forbear frequenting that paſſage ? - For certainly ſo many would never be 
funk, by Canon-ſhot bt that a great many more would ſucceſsfully paſs by. And as for the Caſtle which 
Targone propoſed, what foundation could there be for ſuch a Machine ? Which being expoſed ſometimes 
to be plaid upon from the Town ; ſometimes to the aſſaults of the Enemies Ships , and ſometimes to the 
farry and tempeſts of the Sea, the expeFations of ſuch as were unexperienced would certainly be ſoon ſeen 


to vaniſh. Then fince ſirccour was not to be kept out, the Siege was only to be purſued by main force. 
And. 
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And that this wonld either never be done, becauſe of the continual retreats which the Enemy would 
make within their Line or if it ſhould be effected, it would cot ſo much monies, labour, and blood as 
the purchaſe of Oſtend would be too dearly bought, 

But to this it was anſwered. 

That to keep out ſuccour was not ſo hard a matter as to be deſpaired of. That the Dike went ſtill for- 
ward ; nor yet ſo ſlowly but that it might at laſt ſatisfie expeation. That when it ſhould be brought 
zo the Channel, and a great Fort be built there, it was not to be doubted, but that that paſſage would be 
thereby much impeded. That truly for the Caſtle propounded by Targone, the ſucceſs thereof was to 
be thought uncertain z but that if it ould ſucceed, how much more would the Channel be thereby hit- 
dred ? And ſay that Machin ſhould periſh, the Fort would yet remain, by which though ſucconr ſhould 
not be totally taken away, it world be at leaſt jo weakned, as certainly the Siege would be thereby much 
advantaged, That in fine, their greateſt hopes were to be therein placed, That the Line of Oltend 
was not ſo large, bnt that by winning now one Fortification, ow another, it might be kept from making 
retreats in perpetuity. That ſo happy progreſs was to be expefted, from Batteries, Mines, and other con- 
zinual works of the Spade and Mathook , as the beſieged ſhould not at laſt know whither to retreat, And 
#n this caſe, how glorious would the victory be ? And how great the profit which would be thereby got 2 
Since the Province of Flanders, would be once free of ſo great a yoke, nor would the expence of monies, 
time or blood in ſuch a Siege be ſo conſiderable, but that in all other conſiderations the atchievement of ſuch 
a Town, would be of far greater conſequence. 

| The Marqueſs ſirugling between theſe two contrarieties of opinions, thought at laſt that there 
was more hopes than fear in the offer which was made him 3 and therctore reſolved cheertully 
to accept it, and thought this a fair field tor kim to march in, and to advance his fortune Kill tur- 
ther in, in the Wars. re . 

Going then in the beginning of Ofober to the Siege, he began to take upon him the com- 
mand thereof, and gave his Brigado to Pompeo Juſtiniano, who was Serjeant Major thercof, lea- 
ving the other in Lucio Dentici, as betoxe, The ftirft thing the Marqueſs did was to make great 
ſtore of proviſion of all ſuch materials as were neceſſary, as well for the Work of the great Dike 
on Bredene's ſide, as for the other Works which were to be made on the fide of St. 4lberto, on 
which fide the Town was chiefly intended to be ſiraitned and forced 3 the ground over againtt it 
was all ſandy, and full of ſeveral Channels and little rivolets, beſides thoſe two greater Chan- 
nels which fell into the Sea, as you have often heard. The ſame ſea likewiſe at the flood did ſo 
whirl about every place thereabouts,as ground was not any where to be found to make Trenches, 
which were therefore to be ſupplyed with the aboveſaid materials, Theſe were chiefly brought 
by the Flotes invented by Targone, and though the great Dike did daily advance, yet it was known 
that ſuch a Work would prove too long, and too uncertain, The hope of keeping out ſuccour 
growing then every day leſs and leſs, Spinola bent all his endeavors to take the Town by force, 
We told you before that all vefſels were hindrcd from coming into the lefler Channel, on St. Al- 
berto's tide, which falls there into the Sea, by a Fort. Yet the Channcl it ſelf was of great ad- 
vantage to the Enemy on that fide, for it ſerved for a great Ditch to their Counterſcarp, which 
was {trong of it ſelf, and yet made ſtronger by many Flanks by which it was detcnded. Before 
the Catholicks could come to affault the Counterſcarp, they mult firſt paſs over the Channel; 
which was ſo hard todo with fafety or ſhelter in any place thercot, as it was evidently f{ecn that 
many of them mult perifh, being expoſcd to be injured by the Enemy. The oppugnation was 
ted on, on four ſides from St. Alberto's quarter. The Germans wrought nearer the Seca 3 then 
followed the Spaniards ; after them the Italians ; and on the ontmott fide, more towards Land, 
the Walloons and Burgonians, Great was the fervency of all theſe Nations 3 and ſuch a contcn» 
tion there was amongſt them in ſtriving which of them ſhould moſt advance the Works, as the 
Souldiers emulation ſeemed rather a conteſt between Enemies, than between Rivals. The 
Channel was narrower, and more ſhallow where the Bzrgonzans and Walloons wrought. They 
were therefore the fr({t that palt over it, and afterwards the other Nations did the like. To paſs 
over it, a great quantity of the aforcſaid materials were thrown into every part thereof where the 
aforcfaid Nations wrought. Thoſe matcrials were reduccd to Dikes or Banks, upon which the 
Souldiers advanced towards the Town. But very many of them were flain and woundet : 
For the Defendants, with their hail of Muſquet-ſhot, -and terpelt of greater Artillery, charged 
with little Bullets and Murdering ſhot in great quantity. and oft-time with artiticial tire, madc 
the Catholicks Work on all thoſe fides very bloody. The Souldicrs, that they might go the 
belt ſheltred that they could, invented many Fences : Some conſified of Gabions hIPd with 
earth, well joyn'd and faſined together , others of long Bavins, which ſtood upright, ard 
fiood ſo thick as they were Muſquet-proof 3 and others in ſeveral torms made of the atorcſaid 
materials. Targone invented likewiſe a great Cart, trom which a Bridg made of Cloth and 
Cords might unexpectedly be thrown over the Channel, and {o the Enemics Detcnces might the 
eaſilier be aſſaulted. The Cart ſtood upon tour very high Wheels 3 and upon the torepart there- 
of roſe up as it were the Mali of a Ship, which ſcrved chiefly to let down, and to take up the 
Bridg. But the whole bulk proved to be of {o cumberſom a greatneſs, and' ſo hard to be 
managed, that before it was undertaken, it was known it could work nocticct, The 9m 

CnCes 
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Fences were wrought where te Artillery of the Town could not reach 3 and at the flowing of 
tle Sea, they were brought upon the Flotes to the places where they were made ule of. Great 
was the mortallity likewiſe of thoſe that wrought here 3 the Enemy making uſually fuch havock 
of them with their Muskets, Artillery, and Sallies, as ofttimes hardly one of them could be ſa- 
ved. But money fill got new men 3 and ofttimes the Souldiers themſclver wrought. Nor was 
Spinola wanting, in being in all places at all times, and in expoſing himſclt as well as any of the 
reli to all labour and danger encouraging ſome, rewarding others, and bchaving himſelf fo, as 
his Imitating without any manner of reſpect unto. himſelt the moſi hazardous works of others, 
made the reli the more ready to imitate his. 

When cach Nation had palt the Channe], cach of them began with like emulation to force the 
Ravclins and Hali-moons which ſheltered the Countcrſcarp : And the Walloons and Burgonians, 
by reaſon of their quarter, were the firſt thatdid it : But with much cffuſion of blood, even of” 
the Noblett amongit them 3 for amongſt the relt, Catris, a Walloon Campmalicr, was loſt, a 
yaliant and greatly experienced Souldicr, and whom Spinota highly eſteemed both for his deeds 
and counſel, With the like progreſs, and nole(s loſs of blood did the other Nations advance. 
Soas the enemies at alt loft allthe Fortitcations which they had without their principal Line 3 
about which a great Ditch ran, but not ſo hard to paſs as was the Channel which fenced the 
Counterſcarp, The eatier doing of it, made the Catholicks hope better in the cttecting there- - 
of, Wherctore tull of treſh courage, they prepared to continue their labours more heartily 
than cver, that thcy might the ſooner end the ficge. But the Wintcr being already come on, 
did much hinder- their Works 3 and the Sea did then more dcliroy them by her Tempelis. The 
Ertemy did likewiſe make very herce oppolition 3 they {ct up Batterics within, agamtt the Bat- 
teries without 3 Mines oppoſed Countermines 3 they repairedthemfelves on all tides, and as taſt as 
one Rampire was loſt they ſet up another. So as the Catholicks were to advance by inchmeal 3 
and yct they did ſo advance, as by the Spring they were got well forward into the 
Ditch. 

Theſe already progreſſions of Marqueſs Spinola, together with his ſtill daily proceedings 
made the Unitcd Provinces ſhrewdly atraid that they thould at the latt loſe Offend, Ir was there- 
fore conſulted amongit their chief Commanders, how the Town might be bett preſerved. 
Which might be done by two ways 3 cithcr by ſome important divertion, or by raiting the Siege 
by main torce, The ſecond affair brought with it fuch difficulties, as the hrſt was imbraced. 
Wherefore they reſolved to beficge Sluce. A Town which likewiſe tiood upon the Sca, and of 
{o great conſequence, as did rather exceed than come ſhort of thoſe of Oftend. Having then 
made a very plentiful proviſion of Veſſels to carry their Souldiers from Fluſhing, to the niegh- 
bouring Country where Sluce was ſeated, Count Mayrice about the end of April in the new 
year 1604, moved with Fitteen thouſand Foot, and Two thouſand tive hundred Horſe to com- 
paſs the ſaid detign. We acquainted you with the deſcription of the fituation of this place, and 
of the Territories thereof when it was beſieged, and taken by the Duke of Parma z fo as we 
{hall need to touch bur briefly upon it here. Sluce lics more within land than does Oftend ; but 
ſo near the Seca, asit enjoys the conveniences thereof no leſs than doth the other 3 all the Coun- 
trey thereabouts is ſo tull of Channels, Shores, and fianding Waters, as it is hardly commerce- 
able at any time of the year, unleſs it be by banks or Barks. From the lefſer Channels a grea- 
ter doth procced, upon the ſhore whercot the Town ſtands, and which falling into the Sea, 
makes a very fit Harbor for all ſorts of Shipping. Upon divers fides of the ſame Channel 
ftood ſundry Forts, the better to command it, and one in particular called St. Anne, fiood ncar- 
ex the Town than the reſt did. Maurice being cntrcd into the Channel with his men, he tryed 
toland them and to take this Fort, by which his landing might be much withſtood : but it was 
ſo well detended by Campmaticr Jwtinzan, . who was ſent by Spinola into thoſe parts, to obſerve 
the proccedings of the Enemy, Iett they might tend to the prejudice of the Sicge of Offend, as 
Maurice could not make himſclt matter thereof 3 wherefore he thought to land his men in ang- 
ther part. Matheo Serano was Govcrnor of Sluce; a Spaniard, and a Souldier of much eſteem 
but who had buta ſinall Garriſon toguard the Town and Forts z wherefore he acquainted the> 
Archduke with the nced heſtood in, both of Vidtuals, Men, and Amunition, The Archduke 
encouraged him 3 and ſoon after ſent him three hundred Foot , promiſing that he would cre 
long provide tor the necefſitics of the Town and Forts. A little betore this the Admiral of 4- 
ragon was returncd to Spain, and Velaſco was made General of the Horſe in lieu of him 3 Ve- 
laſco being tormerly General of the Artillery, in which placc he was ſucceeded by Bucquoy, who 
quitted his Brigado of Walloons. The Archduke then ordered Velaſco to go to Damaz a ve- 
Ty ſtrong place between Sluce and Bruges 3 and that he ſhould there hinder the Enemy as he 
{ſhould ſce occation; Marxrice this mean while had Janded his men in another place, and taking 
now one lituation, now another, prepared to befiege the Town. But all the Country there- 
abouts was a like a great Labyrinth of Channels and Banks. One branch ſprung trom ano- 
ther, and theſe framed a great number of little Iflands, which were joyned together by Bridges, 


and there was {till every where more mariſh, than dry ground. Theſe fitnations were in one 
reſpect 
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reſpe& a great advantage to Count Mavrice, by affording him opportunity to Fortifie himſelf 3 
but very diſadvantagious to him in another behalf, by reaſon of the vatt cixcuit he was forced 
totake, ere he could find ground fitting to place his quarters in. Among(i other Channels, there 
was one which ran from S/zce to: Dama, which was of great concern to impede Mawrice. Here 
particularly did Velaſco oppoſe him, and making a Bridg over it, began to build a Fort, he had 
not then men enough with him for his purpofe. Wheretore being fet upon by the Enemy, he 
was forced aftcr a ſharp tight to yield the Paſs, and was 1l] routed 3 above 400 of his men were 
ſlain and wounded, ard abore three hundred taken prifoncrs, the reſt got back to Dama, whi- 
ther Velaſco alſo came, Lhe Encmics loſs was but very littlez they were very much incouraged 
by this happy ſucceſs : Wherefore they contiriucd to poſſeſs themſelves by degrees of the reſt 
of the Paſſes which were of greateſt concernment 3 and Mazrice was incredibly vigilant in 
joyning one of them to another, and in ſecuring them with Trenches, Redoubts, and Forts, 
The Governor of $lzce had this mean while often renewed his requcti to be recruited with men. 
& with ſome good ſtorcof amunition and victuals.One thouſand five hundred men were thercfore 
at ſeveral time conveyed unto him, and he was put in good hope, that all his other needs ſhoula 
be ſoon provided for. But before this could be done, Count Marrice was ſo far advanced in his 
Sicge, as the Town began to bz inr maniteſt danger. He had taken cither by aſſault, or compo- 
ſition almoſt all thoſe Forts by which the great Channel] was commanded 3 and becauſe he 
knew that the Town was i!l provided, cfpccially of Victuals, his detign was to take it with= 
out aſſault, only by keeping out relict. But that they might come by ſome the beſt they could, 
the Archduke was con:- to Brxges , which lies almoſt in the midſt between Sluce and Oftend, 
but he had not men enough tocontinue the one Siege, and obſtru& the other. Yethedid all he 
could to gather together as many as he was able : and to that purpoſe went about to accord the 
Mutincers, that he might make uſe of them upon this occation, He was therefore content to 
athgn over unto them the City of Reremonde till ſuch time as they were fully paid, and in the 
interim made them'a monthly aſtignment of certain monies : and that they might be the morz 
ſure of what he promiſed them, he delivered up unto them as Hoſtages, the Duke of Ofſuna, 
a Grandce of Spain, who was come the year before into Flanders to militate in the Catholicks 
Camp 3 Count Fontanoye, one of the chicteft Flemiſh Lords, and Avalos, who had formerly 
quitted his Italian Brigado. Whilft theſe preparations were a making, Faſtinian endeavoured 
to convey ſome victuals and ammunition into S/zcez but met with ſuch an obſtacle as he 
could not cffte&t it. And by this and other attempts it was known, that Max- 
rice his Fortifications were on all fides ſuch, as thcre was but little hopes of for- 
cing them. | 
Marquis. Spinolz had this mean while irade ſuch conſiderable progreſs about Oftend, as the 
Archduke having fill a better opinion of him, reſolv'd that he ſhould try to relieve Slrce. 
Spinol2 ſaw that the Catholick Forces were then too weak to effect this 3 and thought that tho 
they had been Rronger, Maurice had alrcady fortified himſelf too advantagioufly on all fides. 
He doubtcd likewiſe leaſt by bootleſsly cndeavouring to relieve Slxce, the Siege of Oftend might 
beendangered, by too much weakning the Forces which wrought upon it : Out of theſe rea- 
fons he denicd this employment as much as he could 3 but being compelled by the Archduke, 
he obtained that ſome of the chief Commanders of the Army might go along with him, that 
he might be the betterruled by their advice, and that he might in this manner the better juſtihe 
the event touching the ſuccour which he already foreſaw would not be favourable. Leaving then 
ſo many mcnonly before Oftend as might ſerve to continue the Sicge, he took away the reti, and 
with ſome other men, to which the Mutiniers did ina great part joyn: he made up an Army oft 
Six thouſand Foot, and Two thouſand Horſe, with ten picces of Canon, and a large proviſion 
of victuals, which was that which $lzce wanted moſt, The want thercot was already ſo great, 
aSit all the ſpeedicr care were not taken, the Town could hold no longer out, and this the Go- 
vernor had openly made known. Spinola therefore after he had afſembled his men together 
about Brzges on the beginning of Axgrz/t, hafined his march as much as he could, and went 
towards Dama. By the notice he had of the condition of the Encmics Fortihcations, he 
hoped to bring in the ſuccour by a little Village called Terverde, 7zytinian had likewiſe tryed to 
convey ſome victuals into the Town by that way 3 but ae not being able to overcome the rc- 
fiftance made by the Enemy 3 they had afterward fortihed that place better: Su ,as Spinola cn- 
deavouring the ſame again, hc could by no means force the Pals: taking a farther compaſs a- 
bout, he attempted atterwards to get into the Iſland of Caſſantez on which fide he imagined 
that the Enemics Trenches were neither ſo well fortified, nor fo well guardcd as in other parts. 
He met with ſome obſtacle in paſſing over ſome Channelsz but he got over them, and giving 
the beſt fitting orders to march by night,- and come unexpectedly upon the Enemy, it was im- 
poilible tor him by reaſon of divers difficultics he met with, to get thither before it was day. 
The Catholicks did notwithſtandivg valiantly affault the Encmy 3 by whom being, as ſtoutly with- 
ticod, the tight continued a great while 3 but Count Marzrice coming, in himſelt in perſon, and 
 re-inforcing the defence anſwerable to the danger, the Catholicks were at laſt forced to retreat, 
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There were {ome 400 of them ſain, and as many hurtz amongſt which the Campmatter Borgia 
was ſorely woundcd in both his Arms. In this action the Marquis of Renty was particularly 
flain, who was in the prime of his youth 3 of great expectation, and one of the chietelt of rhe 
Nobility of that Country, The enemy lott likewife much blood, and that of the beſt, in this 
fight. The aflavlt proving ineftcEtual, the Town was ſoon atcer delivered up upon honorable 
conditions. Little leſs than 4o0co Souldicrs marched out of it, and went to Dama, making 
a moſt compaſhonate ſpectacle : for they were all ſo maccratcd- with hunger, having ſuffered 
the utmoſt extremities thereof, as they rather ſcemecd Skeletons than Men. And in two ſhort 
hours march {tor it is no more between $luce and Dama) threeſcore of them dropped down dead 
tor very weakneſs, Sluce being loſt, Spinola returned likewiſe to Dama and went from thence 
ro the Sicge of Oſtend again.  Sluce was ſurrendred about the midſt of Ofober, when Count 
Maurice centred therein: glorying that in three months time, and with the loſs of ſo little blood, 
he had madea greater acquilition than that of Offend, which would coſt above three years cx- 
pence of time, and an intmity of Spaniſh Gold and Blood, it it could not at leaſt hold out lon- 
ger. Great fiore of Artillery of all ſorts was found in the Town, and in the Forts; and all 
the Gallies which were well furniſhed with all things which were requitite to the deſign for 
which they were intended, fell likewiſe into Mazrice his hands- | 

The Archduke appeared muich diſpleaſed hereat. And it being to be doubtcd that the Enc- 
my, favoured by fo important an acquiſition, and having all their Forces almoſt fill intire, 
would preſently come with diſplayed Banners to the relict of Offend ; the Archduke therefore 

gave forth immediately all neccfſary Orders to keep them trom ſo doing. Thoſe places towards 
which it was thought that Mawrice might lead his Army from Slzuce to Oftend, were therefore 
ſpeedily provided tor, and well fortiied. And the Archduke gave the chict care thereof to 
Spinola, as to him who bore the whole burthen of the Sicge. Amongſt other places, he cndea- 
vourcd to fecurc the Town of Dama, and the Fort Blanchembrrg 3 the former being ſeated more 
inward into the Country, and the other upon the Sea, almoſt in cqual diltance between Slzce 
and Oftend, Mawrice mutt needs paſs cither by the one or the other of theſe, to bring his men 
to the relief. And bccauſe it was feared that he would rather do it by BJ :nchembarg tide, $; inols 
drew thither as great-a force as was neceſſary to withltand Maurice, it he ſhould have the 
aforeſaid intent. Theſe Orders being given, he returned to the Sicge, reſolving to carry it fo 
as it might the ſpeedilyer be ended. And he already thought himſclt almolt ſure of it : For the 
loſs of Sluce, had not only not diſheartned the Catholicks in the Sicge of Oſtend, but had rather 
inflamed them the more, out of a dcfire that the loſs of that place n.ight be countcrpoiled by the 
winning of this. | | 

At the ſame time then that the cnemies were hotteſt againſt Sluce, the Catholicks were no 
leſs fervent againſt Oſtend. Each of the atoreſaid Nations had procecded on in their ſeveral quar- 
ters, purſuing to lead on their works in manner aforcfaid 3 but not without continual loſs of 
blood 3 and amongſt the rett, Camp-maſter Me/zz was 1!l hurt in his leg; and Campmaſicr 
Fuſtinian received {ucha wound in his Arm, as he was forced to haveit cut quite off, Yet the Ca- 
tholicks at laſt made themſelves maſters of the Ditch 3 nor were they long atterwards in winning 
the tirlt Line; though the enemy made as many retreats as they could in every Bulwark 3 ma- 
king of one Flank many, and very much retarding the oppugnors proceedings. When they had 
won the tirlt Line, they diſcovered a new Fortihcation which thoſe within had raiſed with 
Ditches, Flanks, and other defences. Sluce was juſt then loſt 3 and it was feared that Count 
Maurice worfld come to the relict of Oftend, The Catholicks being therctorc ſo much the more 
moved, and Spinolz bcing again returned, it is not to be exprelt with what fervor they fell to 
their works on all ſides. The greateſt progreſs was made towards the old Town of Oſftend. And 
becauſe when they ſhould have won that, they might cafily hinder the entrance into the Chan- 
nel, by the mouth whercot ſuccour was brought from the Sca3 and tor that the new Town was 
much commanded by the old, therefore Spinolz did more re-intorce his Batterics, Afſaults, 
Mines, and all his other moſt efficacious Works on that fide than on any othcr. Nor was it long 
cre the Catholicks had almoti wholly taken it. 

They likewiſe advanced after the ſame manner againſt the new Fortification, ſo as now the 
belieged had no where whither to retreat: Wheretore wantiuvg ground to detend, when they 
mott aboundcd in all things for defence, they were at latt torced to ſurrender the Town : Which 
was done about the midit of September, upon all the mott honorable conditions that they could 
detire, Count Maurice was often minded toattempr the ſuccour by main force 3 but contidering 
that he was to enter intoan Encmics Country, amongſt ttirong and well guarded Towns, and - 
that he ſhould mcet with men thar were very rcady to tight 3 he thought it not hit after his pro- 
ſpcrous ſucceſs at Sluce, to hazard falling into ſore misfortune, as upon ſuch an occation he 
might peradventure do3 and therctorc he forbore to do ir. It was a remarkable thing to fee 
ſo many Souldiers march out of a Town : For there were above 40co of them, all ſtrong 
and healthful, they having enjoycd great plenty of all things in Oftend, by reaſon of their con- 


tinual ſaccours. Soas betides great ttore of Artillery, there was tound in the Town fuch abun- 
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dance of Vituals, Ammunition, and of whatſoever elſe may be imagined for the defence of a 
Toyal Town, as the like was never known to be in any other place. | 

Thus cnded the Siege of Oſtend : very memorable doubtleſs in it ſelf 3 but much more incon- 
{ideration of the ſo great expence of monies and time, which the winning and loſing of it coſt, 
The Siege continued above three years 3 in which time the conſtant opinion was that there dy- 
&d, what by the {word, what by ſickneſs, above a hundred thouſand men, between the one 
and tHe other (ide. Whereby it may be conceived what proportionable monies,and other things 
were therein ſpent. The Town being yielded up, the Archduke and Infanta had the curioſity to 
go ſee it, and went from Garnt thither 3 where they found nothing but a miſhapen Chaos of 
Earth , which hardly retained any ſhew of the firſt Oſtend. Ditches hid up, Curtains beaten 
down, Bulwarks torn in pieces, Halt-moons, Flanks and Redouts ſo confuſed one with ano- 
ther, as one could not be diſtinguiſhed from another 3 nor could it be known on which fide the 
 oppugnation, or on which fide the defence was. Yet they would know all, and receive the 
whole relation from Spinola's own mouth. He repreſented at full the laſt poſture of the Siege 3 
he ſhewed the Spaniards quarters, and that of the Italians, as alfo thoſe of each other Nation, 
He relatcd how ftoutly they contended who ſhould outvie one another in pains taking 3 on which 
part the greateſt reliltance was made within; where the diſpute was moſt difhcult without 3 
where they wanted ground to retreat unto where the Enemy uſed their utmoſt powerz and 
where at laſt the Town was furrcndred. The Archdukes ſaw the great Platform, the great Dike, 
and whatſoever clſe of curious might be ſuggeſted by the unuſual face of that Siegez but nor 
without the Infanta's great compailion, and even almoſt tears, by looking upon the horror of - 
thoſe parts where the Sword, Fire, Sea and Earth may be faid to have conſpired together in 
making ſo long and ſo miſcrable a deſtruction of Chriſtians. They both of them did very much 
commend Spinol2, and did alfo thank the reſt of the Commanders who had deſerved well in 
that enterpriſe. Nor did they leſs gratulate the iriferior Officers and Souldiers, who had expo- 
{ed themſelves moſt to thoſe dangers. They left the Seignor de Grifan, the Walloon Camp- 
maſter, Governor of Oftend 3 and giving ſuch other Orders as were titting for the keeping of 
that place, they returned to Garnt, and ſoon after to their ufual abode of Brufſels, Autumn 
this mean while ran on 3 and that Summers extraordinary toyl and labour had very much tired 
the Armics of both ſides: wherefore it was needful for them to repoſe, They were therefore 
drawn out of the Ficld, and put into Gariſon. Soon after that year ended, and the other 
of 1605 began. Ds Sg Rs 

Marquis Spinola had not as yet been at the Court of Spain, and therefore he would no longer 
delay going thither. He hoped that his taking of Oſtend would make him be the better recei- 
ved in that Court, and cauſe him return the better ſatished to Flanders, The Archdukes were 
not willing to let him go 3 but afterwatds ſent all ſuch praiſes with him, as might beſt further 
his going, and return. He went away about the latter end of the year, and was very honou- 
rably reccived both by the King, and the whole Court z wherein he treated long of the affairs 
of Flanders, ſhewing in particular, that they muſt uſe all means to carry the War into the Ene- 
mics Country, by paſſing the Rhine, and by diſplaying the Kings Banners in thoſe parts 3 ſoas 
the Rebels might receive their greater puniſhment nearer home. He lively repreſented the un- 
ruly mutinics, and that there was rio way to prevent them, but by paying the Souldier well; 
and he was ſo well liſtencd unto in all other things, as the King thought it fitting to return him 
with all poſſible ſpeed back to Flanders. At his departure, he made him, and declared him to 
be Camp-mafter-General, and Governor of all his Forces in thoſe Provinces 3 giving him very 
great authority, not only in the diſtributing of monies, but alſo in the exerciſe of his Command, 
He was honoured with the Golden Fleece, and ſo tully fatished with all other manner of demon- 
ſtrations, as he returned very well pleaſed to Flanders. Atriving at Bruſſels with very good 
Bills of Exchange, he forthwith cauſed the mutiners to be fatished 3 and ſirictorders were gi- 
ven for the railing of new men in Germany, and ſome others in the neighbouring Countries : be- 
ſides, a Brigado of Ncapolitans was expected from Italy, and one of Lombards, and another 
which came by Sea from Spain, 

This great preparation of Arms made by the Catholicks, being diſcovered, the Enemy were 
no lefs vigilant to come with good Forces likewiſe affoon as pothbly they could into the Field. 
They were the firſt that marched 3 and with ſuch a defign, as none more bold, nor of greater 
concernment could be imagined, if they had been therein anſwered by Fortune, Count Mau- 
rice having aſſembled together in the beginning of May 15000 Foot, and 2500 Horſe, and im- 
barking the greateſt part of them, Cout Erneftus of Naſſaw entred into the Scheld with them, 
and Count Mawrice met him with the reſt by Land, near the great Fort of Lille, two Leagues be- 
neath Antwerp. The United Provinces poſleſt that Fort on the right hand ſhore, and another 
juſt over againſt it on the contraty ſhore. The deſign was to cut thoſe Dikes on both the ſides 
by which the Sca is chiefly kept out at high Tide: So as the lower fituations being thereby 
overflown, the Enemy might the better fortifie the higher parts, and by this means begirt An- 
twerp, and ſo come by ſo important a City, They could not move ſo unexpectedly, but _ 

the 
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the Archduke and Spinola had got notice of it long before. Neceſſary Orders were therefore ta- 
ken for the preſervation of thoſe Dikes, by certain Forts which food on divers ſides where there 
was moſt need. To this purpoſe Spinola diſpatched away the Spaniſh Camp-matſter Tnico di Boy- 
gia, and Alonſo di Lwuna, with their Brigadoes, and Signor Balanſon with his Brigado of 
Burgonians \, immediately thither. Fhe greatelt danger lay .on the left fide fo the River, 
and here likewiſe was the greateſt defence made. Mawrice knew very well what dithcultics his 
defign would meet withal by this oppoſition : yet he would put it to the tryal. Wherefore a(- 
ſaulting the Dike which was neareli Callo, his men endeavoured by all means to poſſels them- 
ſelves of it : But Borgia, who had the defence it, did fo repulſe the Enemy, as many of them 
were ſlain, many wounded, and many drowned in the River. 

Count Mavrice falling off this cnterpriſe, reſolved to retreat, and came again to Lillo with 
all his Naval Preparation, and from thence went to Zealand, intcnding to advance into thoſe 
parts which were nearcli the Province of Flanders, and to endeavour fome new acquitition near 
Sluce, The Archduke ſuſpected this very much, and feared Iett Marrice would tall upon the 
Town of Hrljt, or upon the Fort Safſe : wherefore -Spinola went preſently to thoſe parts 3 
throwing a Bridg of Boats over the Scheld, that he might the ſooner get over, he palt with ma- 
ny Foot and Horſe into the Country of Waſſe, in the midii whereot Hulft ſtands, and here pre- 
pared to oppoſe the Enemy as he ſhould fee occation. Count Maurice being entred into the 
Gult which is necarett the Fort Safſe, and landing his men, he poſſeſſed himſelt of the Seats 
thereabouts, and began to fortitic himſelt in a certain part: thewing clearly that he intended to 
begirt that Fort. But it was fo well provided to make detence, by Spinolz, as there was no 
tear of loſing it 3 Nor was he long in. appearing thereabouts. himſclt. Spenolz had with him 
thirteen thouſand Foot, and three thouſand Horſe, with great provition of all other things. He 
tortihed himſelf alſo 3 and the Armies were ſo near one another,as daily skirmiſhcs paſt between 
them. At this time came the three Brigadoes which wcre expected trom Traly : But the other 
which came by Sea from Spain, had not the like Fortune, Pietro di Sermiente who was Camp- 
maſter thereof, conducted it in eight ſhips; and meeting with many great ſhips of Holland in 
the Englith Channel; which lay waiting for him, he was affaulted by them 3 and after a tierce 
fight, molt of the Spaniſh Ships, with the men that were in them were taken by the Enemy. 
The Campmaſterſaved himfclf with the reſt of the Ships and Souldiers, and got to Dunkirk, 
At the ſame time the Germans, and thoſe of the neighbouring Nations were likewiſe raiſed. 
Wherefore the Arch-duke reſolved Spinola ſhould no longer delay to put the detign in Execution, 
which was agreed upon in Spain 3 which was to paſs the Rhine, to advance intc Friefland, and 
to make ſome great divertion againſt the Enemy on thoſe parts. 

Count Frederick, de Berg ſtayed therefore only with ſuch Forces, as might ſuffice to oppoſe 
Mawrice, and Spinola went from the Province of Flanders, and coming to Bruſſels, paſt with all 
{ſpeed to make his rendezvouz at Maſtrick. Prince Avelino conducted over the Neapolitans, and 
returned preſently for Italy. Franciſco Colonna, Prince of Paleſtrina was then in Flanders, being a 
little bctore come thither from Rome 3 and there was likewiſe Andrea Matteo Aquaviva, Prince of 
Caſertz, who came thither likewiſe about the ſame time. One of the two Neapolitan Briga- 
does was given to Colonna z and Aleſſandro di Monti was Camp-maſter of the other. Count 
Guzdo St, Georgio commanded the Lombard Brigado 3 and Chriftophero de Conti d* Emden was the 
principal of the German Colonels. Before Spinola came to Maſtrick, he had diſpatched away 
Count Brcquoy , General of the Artillery , to begin a Fort upon the right fide of the Rhine, 
which was the moti ſuſpeed. The place he choſe was neer Caſeſwert, a little Town belonging 
to the Arch-biſhoprick of Crllen. Here Bucquoy began to build the Fort 3 whither it was not 
long ere Spinola came, who haſining the work, cauſed it ſoon to be erected, with a Line of hve 
Flanks 3 and raiſed another lefler one on the other fide towards Cullen. The Arch-duke and Spi- 
nola kept their intentions of paſſing with their Armies over the Rhine very fſecreetz and there- 
tore the Arch-duke ſeeming to his own Captains, as if he had ſome other defign, had ofttimes 
hadit argued in Council, whether it were better to endeavour the recovery of Sluce or Graves, 
or to betiege Bergen ap Zome, or rather Breda, never touching upon the true delign., Upon the 
varicty of theſe Propoſals, there was variety of opinions 3 and the Arch-duke had induſiriouſly 
wrought it ſo,as' that the Enemy might be advertifed of theſe conſultations,to make them the leſs 
ſuſpitious that they intended any thing beyond the Rhine: nor did his thoughts abuſe him, for 
the Enemy being thus deluded, and out of other reſpects, not. believing that the Catholicks 
would put on ſo bold arcſolution, they were not time enough to relieve the Towns which $pi- 
nola begirt, and took in thoſe parts, (as fhall be related) this fo ſpeedy march of Spinola's to- 

wards the Rhine, made the Enemy believe he would befiege Reinberg, and the fame opinion was 
conceived in the Catholick Camp, which did not yet know the true delign. Of all others 
Count Mzzrice bclicvcd the like 3 who therefore had made Count Erneſtus march away with good 
Forces 3 to the cnd-that the tortifications of that place might be by him fo tirengthned both 


without and within, as there might be no fear of loting it, 
Ty 2 Fhis 
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This mean while the two aforeſaid Forts were finiſhed by Spinola, by which that paſſage of 
the Rhine was ſecured. He then no longer deferred the making known whither the Catholick 
Camp was bent : butcalling a Council of War, he ſaid : | 
That the King and Arch-dnke had reſolved to carry the War to the Rebels own homes, and more in- 
ward if they could : That ſo ſtrong an Army was prepared to this purpoſes That to this purpoſe monies 
were prepared to maintain the Army, And that to th? ſame end he had already ſecured the paſſage over 
the Rhine. That the determination was to enter the Enemies Country towards Friclland 3 and particu- 
larly to make uſe of all their power to take the Torn of Linghen in thoſe parts. That his Highneſs 
pleaſure was, that this deſign ſhould by all means be kept ſecret, that ſo it might be the eaſilier effefied 3 
and that there was almaſt no doubt to be made of it. That they knew the Town was at this time but ill 
ovided , the Enemy never having dreamed, that it could at ſuch a diſtance , and ſo at unawares be aſ- 
faulted by the Catholick, Forces. That it was a great way off ;, and that they were to paſs through a 
great part of the Neutrals Conntries, where it might be feared they might ſuffer for want of Vifuals, 
But that there was already great proviſion made thereofs:and that they were to march through that Country 
with ſuch diſcipline, as the Souldiers being no ways troubleſome and having ſufficient monies for plenty of 
Vittuals, they need fear no want: That for what remained, the taking of ſuch a Town would be of ve- 
ry great import ance. That Count Maurice bad ſtill fortified it better 3 that it lay in the Havens of F rie{- 
land, almoſt upon the Confines of Germany : and that if ence they ſhould get footing there, wherefore 
might they not hope, that this happy ſucceſs might be inſued by many more happy? | 
The Council of War did much approve of this advice; and it was likewiſe very chearfully 
received by all the Souldiery, The Army was compounded of the uſual Nations 3 and conlitted 
of 16000 Foot, and 3000 Horſe. They were-particularly to paſs over a great part of the neu- 
tral Country of Cleves, and Weſtphalia, And to the end that all things might be the fairlier car- 
ried on, both in them, and in all other places of the like nature 3 Spinola had with him the 
Count 4 Lora, one of the chicteſt and beit eſteemed Lords of all Flanders, who was to negot1- 
ate with the Magitiratcs of each Town, and to give them all due ſatisfaction. To tecure the 
paſſage of the Rhine, and the Army alſo on their back 3 Count Brcquoy had the charge of the 
new Forts, having 6coo Foot and 500 Horſe with him. From whence Spinola marched away 
with thereft, and began to enter into the Country of Cleves, and after into Weſtphalia. He 
marched [till orderly, and with ſo exquitite and ſevere Diſcipline, as Vittuals were brought un- 
to the Camp in great abunaance from all patts. Coming out of thoſe Countries, he centred in- 
to the Province of Overiſel, belonging to the United States, and very near Frieſland.. The hiſt 
confliderable Town he met with there, in that paſſage was O/denſel 3. not above one ſhort days 
journey from Linghen, The Council were of opinion that the taking of this Town would facili- 
tate the taking of the other. Oldenſel was weak of it ſelf, and the Enemy not expecting to 
have it aſſaulted, had neglected to tortitie it. Spinola incamping, before the Town, opened 
Trenches on three ſidcs3 ard in eachof them prepared a Battery 3 and all this was done with 
ſuch ſpced, as the Detcndants tailing in their courage, or rather in their Forces, the Batteries 
werenot well begun, when thcy treated of ſurrender, and went out of the Town. Spinola had 
in this interim ſent away Count Theodore Trivlſio, with almoſt all the Horſe, who was Licute- 
nant General of them, that he might poſſeſs himſelf of all the chietcft fituations about Linghen. 
And coming himſelt attcr with the rett of the Army, incamped betore the Town,and according 
to his cuſtome, gave out quarters to each Nation. Linghen lies almoſt at an equal diſtance be- 
tween the Weſtern Frieſſand belonging to Flanders, and the Eattern one appertaining to Germa- 
ay : It hath a good Country about it.And(as we have already told you)the United States had for- 
merly given that Town, with the Territories thereof to Count Maurice, in acknowledgment of 
the ſervice he had done them. He had therefore fortified the Town very Royally, adding 
a great Platform to the Line thereot, and muniting it with ſix Bulwarks3 each of which had a 
large and deep Ditch about it. But the Town being ſet upon ſo unexpectedly, it wanted many 
other things appertaining to the defence thereof. When the Catholicks therefore cencamped be- 
tore it, they met with almoſt no reliftance in their beginning their Trenches, and in their lead- 
ing of them on. There were hardly 600 Foot in Gariſon there, and they had hardly ten pieces 
of Canon. Info much as making but tew Sallics, and doing but little harm with their Canon, 
at three days end the Catholicks came to the Ditch 3 and placed their Artillery to play upon the 
Town on ſundry lides. The greatctt difficulty lay in getting over the Ditch. It was broadeſt , 
and deepeſt where the Spaniards wrought : wherefore they thought to drain the water from it, 
and to lay it dry. But there was no lower parts about it. The place eaſieſt to paſs over fell to the 
Italians and Walloons 3 and theſe two Nations firiving which of them ſhould be foremoſt, firove 
likewiſe whoſhould expoſe themſclves to greateſt danger 3 inſotnuch as many of each Nation 
were flain and wounded, yet they did ſo advance with Earth, Bavins, and other materials, as 
they bothof them paſſed over the Ditch almoſt at the ſame time. They then fell to mining 
, that they might the ſooner come to aſſaults. But they within were not in a condition to expect 
them, Wheretore hanging out ſigns of ſurrender, they were ſuffered to march out honoura- 
bly, and Spinola entred the Town, not having ſpent above eight days in the taking of it. He 
pre- 
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preſently applyed himſelf to fortifie it better than it yet was 3 adding a half-Moon betwixt one 
Bulwark and another, and by railing a Strada Coperta well lank*'d without the Ditch. 

This mean while Count Maxzrice was likewiſe upon his march 3 and parting from the Province 
of Flanders, had alſo paſſed the Rhine to oppoſe Spinola : and ſtaying in Deventer, the chiet 
Town of Overiſel, he bethought how he might preſerve Linghen. But bcing prevented by the 
ſpeedy Siege, and then by the ſurrender, he had not time to make ſuch preparations as were fit- 
ting for that purpoſe, He therefore turned with 7000 Foot, and 2000 Horſe towards Comorden, 
to ſecure a great Fort which was there, in caſe that Spinola ſhould affault it. But the new For- 
tifications about Linghen being finiſhed, and leaving that Town well provided for, as alſo the 0- 
ther of Ozldenſel, Spinola would tarry no longer in thoſe parts. Great complaints were made 
in Germany againlt the Forts of Caſeſert, a place fituated in the Territories of Czllen, which is a 
City belonging to the Empire. Wherefore the Archduke not willing that the neighbouring 
Countries ſhould be again irritated, as they had been a tew years before 3 ordered Spinola that 
he ſhould ſlight thoſe hixit Forts, and ſhould erect two others, upon the Rhine at Rorort, a Town 
in the County of Mzres, which County did belong to Flanders. Spinola went theretore from 
Linghen thitherward,and with all diligence began to raiſe the new Forts upon the banks of Rhine, 
And the ſeaſon being yet very good tor lying in the Field, he reſolved that Count Brcqzopthould 
go take Vachendonch, This Town ſtands very low, and is held for one of the firongelt both 
= Nature and induſiry , that is in the Province of Ghelderland, as you may have heard 

efore. 

Bucquoy began his works upon A little riſe, and fortihed certain pafſes, where ſuccour was 
molt to be ſuſpected : though it were credibly believed, that Mawrice would not attempt it, to 
{hun putting himſelf betwixt the men which Spinola kept with him at Rorort,and thofe that Brc- 
quoy carried along with him to befiege Vachendonch. Theſe conltiſted almoſt wholly of the Bri- 
gadoes belonging to 7uſtinian, Brancaccio, and St. George, Theſe Italian Camp-malſters, and 
their Souldiers vying who ſhould be torwardelt therein, more than it they had been to contend 
with other Nations, they: quickly advanced their Trenches. One Camp-malter ſuc- 
ceeded the other , after every days work, which continued alſo the enſuing night, that they 
might advance the ſpeedicr, and with the more ſafety. There were 13co Foot in the Town, 
nor wanted they ſufhcient Artillery by which at a turther diſtance, and by their fallies nearer 
hand, they cndeavoured to hinder the affailants Works. On the fide where theſe wrought, 
there rana little Rivolet, which did almoſt joyn with the Town-Ditch on that fide. When the 
Catholicks came to this Rivolet, they were withſtood in paſſing over it 3 but repulling the Ene- 
my, they came to the Ditch; where meeting with freſh obſtacles, they again overcame them. 
Being <ntred into the Ditch, they were very diligent to win it 3 filling it with Earth, and other 
matcrials, and mainly endeavouring to get tothe Line, It was now about the end of Ofober, 
and it was apprehended leſt the Autumnal rains might hinder the works more, then the low 
and miery ſituation of the Town it fſe}f did retard them. Wherctore they continued 
their works with ſuch eagerneſs, as at laſt the Ditch was totally won at the price of death and 
wounds, They then fell to Mines, and from Mines to Aﬀaults infomuch as the Catholicks 
lodged in the Platform of the Wall, being brought to this bad condition, the detendants did no 
longer delay to treat of ſurrender, which being agreed upon, they quitted the Town upon good 
conditions. 

Whilſt Bucquoy belieged Vachendonch, there hapened a very confiderable party between Spino- 
la*'s Camp, and that of Count Maurice, Spinola kept about Rorers by reafon of the new Forts 
which he cauſed to be erected npon the Rhine, and Maurice was not tar off, upon the ſame lide 
of the Riverz each Camp obſcrved the others proceedings, cither to gct advantage, or not to 
be endammaged thereby : Maurice knew that the Catholicks Cavalry was quartered tar enough 
from the reſt of the Camp, and that they were ſufficiently at odds within themſelves. Where- 
fore he hoped that by aſſaulting them ſuddenly, he might greatly diſorder them, and peradven- 
+ ture totally defeat them. They were quartered in the Village, Mzlem, and in theCalile Bruck ; 
the one of which was ſeated upon the left hand, and the other upon the right, of the little Ri- 
ver Roer: The faid quarter was kept by Triwwlſio, Licutenant General of the Horſe, who had 
given very accurate orders every where, where it was behoofetul, that he might not be ſet upon 
at unawares. But theſe Orders were very ill obſerved, and Maxrice being advertiſed of the 
Souldicrs careleſsneſs, he went with three thouſand Foot, two thouſand Horfe, and ſome picees 
of Artillery 3 and marching by night, came upon break of day to the quarter. He forthwith 
. made his Brother Henry advance, who was General of the Horſe, a young man about ſome 
twenty years of age, but ſprightly and bold beyond his age 3 and who after Count Marrice his 
death, ſucceeded him both in the fame command in War, in the like reputation of name, and 
did afterwards prove ſo gallant a C@mmander. Henry's unexpected affault put the tixft Guards 
to flight, and likewiſe diſorder'd Franciſco Arirazaval, a Spaniard, who was quartered with a 
Troop of Horlſe incertain houſes near the Caſtle Bruck, There Henry would have paſſed over the 
River, and have aſſaulted the chief quarter of Mwulem, But in this interim Trizwlfio and many 

or 
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of his men were got on Horſe-back, and encountring Henry, did ſo ſtoutly oppoſe him, as he 
could not pals over the River. 
Velaſeo General of the Catholicks Horſe, was then with Spinola, to ſolicite likewiſe the rai- 
ſing ot the Forts, and caſually both of them came to viſit the Horſe-quarter, when by the way 
they mct a meſſenger whom Triv#lſio had ſent to pray aid. Spinola returned preſently to the 
Forts to bring, on ſuccour, and Velaſco advanced in all haſte towards the Quarterz and meeting 
with Fabritio Santomango a Neapolitan Captain Horſe, who was going with three other Horſe 
Companies to Rorort to guard the Forts, he made him turn back with him to Mrlem., Velaſea 
came 1n jult when Trivalſio over-powred by the Enemy, could no longer withſtand them. Bur 
this aid did ſo enhearten the Catholicks, as a tierce tight enſucd thereupon 3 wherein Velaſeo in 
particular, wan great praiſc 3 commanding, executing, and inall things elſe making his courage 
and his long military expericnce appear. Spinola came in this mean while with fix hundred 
Spaniſh Foot, which ſuddenly followed him, and two thouſand more were to come after. He 
made uſe of a Stratagem often practiſed by Commanders, which was to ſend forward ſome 
Drums on Horſe-back, which might beat a march, to make the Encmy believe that new and 
greater ſuccour was with like halte coming to the Catholicks 3 nor did the invention prove vain : 
tor Mazrice judging (as it was likely) that Spinola was cithcr coming with new men from the 
Catholick Camp ot Rorort, which was not far diſtant, or that he ſent ſome freſh aid 3 would no 
longer forbear retreatinz, And yet Spinola came time enough to prejudice the Enemy in their 
retrcat 3 for after his coming many of them were ſlain as they departed : But this was not done 
without a great loſs to the Catholick party. Trivulfio being ilain with a Canon-ſhot, whilſt he, 
having fought even to the lali, and (ill with the ſame courage ſaw the Enemy almoſt wholly re- 
tired. On the Catholicks fide Santomango was likewiſe ſlain, and Micol a Doria another Captain 
of Horſc, was ill hurt, and taking Priſoner. Above three hundred other Catholicks were 
ſain or hurt , and above tive hundred in like manner of the contrary party. The tight 
being over , and the quarter being well ſccurcd, Spinola and Velaſco returned to Rorort, In 
the Territory of Movers, which joyns upon the other Bank of the Rhine, there was a Garriſon 
of the Enemies in the Caſtle of Cracove, which did much annoy the Country thereabouts, F a- 
chendonch, lately taken by Bucquoy was not far from thence : Spinola therefore thought, that by all 
- means that Gariſon muli be driven from thence : and ſending Brcquoy with the ſame men, to ſee 
it done, the Cafile was ſoon invironed on all ſides. Thoſe within expected a formal battery ; 
and the weakneſs of the place being ſuch, as it would be in vain to make any reſiſtance, Bucquoy 
would have the Gariſon yield upon diſcretion 3 yet tuffered them afterward to come forth with 
their lives ſaved : It was now about the cnd vf November, and by reaſon of the rain there was 
no longer keeping in the field , wherctore Spinola having made the Forts ſuthciently defencea- 
ble, and leaving men enough to-guard them, reſolved to put his Army in Gariſon 3 and Maxzrice 
did the like, | 

Spinola bcing come to Bruſſ-ls, he diſcourſcd a long time with the Arch-duke, touching 
what they ſhould undertake in the held the next year. The rcfolution was, That by an Army 
apart, they ſhould continue what they had already begun beyond the Rhine, and uſe all means to 
paſsover the Tſe}, and prejudice the Rebcls as much as they could on that fide. And that at 
the ſame time they ſhould endeavour to paſs over the Wahal with another Army, and to get 
footing in ſome contiderable place in the Iſland of Betway, that the Catholicks Armies might ad- 
vance 1o much the turther into that part of Holſand. This was a high deſign, and the difficul- 
tics that were therein to be met withal were forcſcen ; for it was not to be doubted but that 
the Unitcd Provinces would cndeavour with like Forces tohinder thoſe paſſages, and would uſe 
all other necdful oppoſition. Spinola thought it therefore fit to go himſelf again to the Court 
of Spain, to the end, that by his more efficacious ſhewing of how great a concern the afore- 
faid undertakings were, the King with the Authority of his Council might approve thereof 3 
and ſo deal with his Forces, as that they might prove fully cffeted. The Arch-duke was of the 
ſame opinion, and Spiro/z departed in the very latter end of that year. : 

Now came inthe next year of 1606. memorable for that it was the laſt for that time, in 
which aftcr ſo long and bitter War, the Flanders Forces went into the hield. For in the enſu- 
ing year the Treaty of Truce began, which was afterwards concluded for Twelve years, as we 
ſhall by and by tell you. Spinola being arrived at Madrid, it was not hard for him to perſuade 
the King to the ſame things which the Archduke had formerly approved of : the greateſt difh- 
culty lay in tinding out ſufficient Monies for ſuch enterpriſes 3 for, to boot, with the uſual con- 
tributions of the obedient Provinces of Flanders,it was caſt up Three hundred thouſand Crowns 
a month would be requiſite to come from Spain. An excethve expence in it ſelf, and much more 
in reſpec of the {o many other great expences, which the vaſtneſs of the Spaniſh Empire did 

neceſſarily require in ſo many other parts:yet ſuch diligence was uſed.as there was courſe taken for 
it 3 and ſome part thercot was disburtt in Flanders (<rmk, act to raiſe new men, and in pro- 
viding divers other things which were neceflary for going into the Field. Theſe negotiations 
kept Spinola longer in Spain than the affairs of Flanders would allow of. At his departure, the 


King 
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King to witneſs kis'confidence in him, and eſtcem of him, made him one- of his chief Counci 
of State. He at laſt began his journey backward by the way of Italy, and parting from Genza, 
' was ftayed in his journey by a Feaver, which kept him from coming to Bruſſels till the firſt of 
une, Nothing of conliderable had this mean while been done in Flanders : only Monſieur de 
Teraglia, a Frenchman had put himſelf into the Kings ſervice, he being very well verſed - in 
matter of Artillery and Pctars, which are made uſe ot inſurprifals. Whereof he made uſe of di- 
vers on both ſides the Rbize 3 but fince none of them wrought any conſiderable effte, we will 
torbear to mention them. | 1 h | = 
Spinola being arrived, and the Army being mcreaſed by new Germans and Walloons, 
and by 2000 Spaniards, who were come from Faly under the Camp-maſter Fovanni Bravoi 3 the 
Archduke would no longer forbear putting the atoreſaid deſigns in execution. .And thus it was 
carried. Spinola made his Rendezvouz about the Forts upon the Rhine, and having muſtered 
there 12000 Foot and 2000 Horſe, he reſolved to advance into that other part where Oldenſet 
and Linghen were taken the year before. - - The reſolution was, .as we told you, to paſs over the 
River T/e!, and to get into Vela, which is an open Country, and neax Utrecht, a City of great 
circuit, but badly fortitied 3 in ſo much as they. might hope to take ſo principal a Town, and 
having well fortified it, to trouble Holand, near which that City ſtands on that - fide, Count 
Bucquoy prepared at the ſame time to paſs over Wahal, intending to bring the Catholick Forces 
into the Iſland of Betra, and there to get footing, and take ſome place of importance. Nime= 
ghen would have been the moſt conſiderable of all others 3 a great City, fituated upon the left 
tide of the ſame River, and which bore great conſequences with it. , We have ſo often, upon 
fo many other occurrences, ſpoken of this City, and of the ſame Rivers of Wabhal and Tt, as 
it will be ſuperfluous to make the ſame relations again here, 1 
' Bucquoy had with him- 10co0 Foot, and 12900 Horſe, with plenty of all neceſſary proviſions 3 
and in Spinola's Camp there were above 3oco Carriages with great ftore of Victuals and Am» 
mution 3 with Mills, Ovens, and all other accommodations neceſſary. This extraoxdinary 
great preparation on the Catholicks behalt, made the United Provinces firſt very ſuſpitious, 
and then very fearful. They had not then Forces enough to oppoſe the Catholicks in the open 
Field ; they therefore reſolvcd to ſupply that want, by fortitying thoſe River-banks, where 
moſt fear was to be had that the Catholicks would endeayour to paſs over by better fortifying 
thofe Towns which they thought they would affail. And truly they made wonderful Fortih- 
cations upon this occaſion. They made a great many Redouts upon the banks of all thar- 
ſhore of the Fahal, which runs along the Iſland of Betua, where it might be teared the Catho- 
licks might attempt to poſſeſs it on that fide. A Corps de Gard was afligned, with Sentinels to 
every Redoutz and according, to occaſion one Redout was to aſſiſt another, At the fame time 
divers men of War, and other Boats were to ſcourup and down upon the River, to be another 
fort of impediment 3 and ſiric& Orders were given to all the Towns thereabouts, that with 
Sreat vigilancy they ſhould be prepared to ſend torth men, to make the like oppolition. The 
other yet greater tra of ground which ran along the ſhore of .7ſe], was likewiſe equally defen- 
ded. Soas having made theſe proviſions, the Enemy ſeemed little to dread what the Catholicks 
could do. And yet Count Marxrice aſſembled ſo great a body of an Army together, as being 
added to thoſe ſo advantagious Fortitications where moſt need required, might cauſe the greater 
hopes of rendring all contrary deſigns vain. | SI 
Spinola parted from the Rendezvouz about the beginning of Fuly, and marched towards 
"Yſcl. The ſeaſon was very rainy before he could paſs the Rhine, The Climate of Flanders 
doth naturally abound in moiſture and rain. And the Spring, and Summer, and Autumn, are 
uſually there fo confounded together, as one ſeaſon can hardly be diſcerned from another 3 bur 
extraordinary ſtore of rain fell particularly that Summer, and all the while the Enemy kept in 
the Field during that year. Spin9la marched through low grounds, where the water which 
was already fallen, and which fill continuing to fall, had made the ways through which he 
marched, extraordinarily durty, and ſlippery. It is not to be faid how much the Souldiers 
ſuffered thereby 3 how much the Artillery was incommodated 3 and particularly how great the 
diſorder was in conducting ſuch an unuſual number of. Carriages. Spinola, and the reſt of. the 
Commanders, and the whole Army, were greatly afflicted in ſeeing the ſeaſon prove ſo per- 
verſe; and they were more grieved when they heard that the, Rivers were ſo ſwoln, as they 
were not to be forded over in any part. Spinola knew likewiſe what great Fortifications the 
Enemy had made on the contrary ſhore, and whatſoever elſe they had done. to impede .the paſ- 
ſage. Yet he ſtill drew towards Tſe and afterwards marched towards thoſe parts where 
Zutfen and Deventer ſtand. Between theſe two Towns, on the other tide the River did Count 
Maurice keep with his Army, that he might turn where occalion ſhould moſt require. Spinola 
did {iudioutly endeavour to make him Kill keep there, till fuch.time as Count de Sora might 
come to a certain place a good way from thence, which was a little beJow the Town Swele, 
where he intended that Sora ſhould by all means attempt to paſs over the River: andinthemean 


while Spinols thought it might be advantagious for him to take Lochem, a little Town, not very 
| ſixong 
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9, but opportune for the condition of the fituations where he at that time kept, He 
theretore ſent the Camp-maſier Borgia, who was a little betore choſen Governor of Antwerp 
Citadel, to begirt it with 3oco Foot, and 500 Horſe, He met with but ſhort rcfiſtance: For 
the Catholicks being come in two days to the Ditch, and having began a Battery on the third 
day, thoſe within ſurrendred the Town. Spinola hoped till that the River of Tſe would fall, 
and that Count S-r2 might get over it, at the atoreſaid place, But he being come thither, and 
having made ſome tryal, found both the Water ſo high, and the oppotition made by the Enc- 
my ſo great, as he failed in hisdelign. 

Whilltt Marquis Spin-la labourcd thus on the other ſide of the Rhine, Bucguoy had alſo gather- 
ed his Army together on this tide, in Brabart 3 and patling the Maxſe over againft Moch, kept 
there, Moch is an open Village not above four leagues from the Wahal. Bucquoy's intention was 
to attempt a paſſage in a certain place which lay juſt in the midit between Schinck's Sconce and 
Nimeghen ; he had cauſed a great many of Barks proportionable to the deſign, to be carrycd 
upon Carts, to put them into the River 3 and to -put thereinto men ſuthcient to make way 
through the contrary ſhore. Amongk other Commanders, Camp-malter Zuſtinian was with 
Bucquoy, who imployed him in attempting the ſaid Paſs. Fuſtinian going theretore with 4000 
Foot, two pieces of Artillery, and neccfſary Barks for the tranſporting of them, preparcd to put 
the dclign in execution, But he found the Enemy no leſs ready to oppoſe him on that fide the 
I ahal, than they had been on the other fide of Tſe]. The River was much greater, and much 
more rapid than uſual, Wherefore the Mariners could not govern their Earks as they would 
have done 3 nor were their Artillery of any advantage to them 3 for the contrary ſhore was bet- 
ter furniſhed therewithal ; and therefore all attcmpts proving vain, Juſtinian retyred to joyn 
with the rcti that were with Bzcqzoy. Spinola having notice hereof , knew there was no more 
hopes of paſſing over either in the one, or in the other place 3 he reſolved then not to part 
from thoſe places where he was, without making hunſelt Maſter of ſome place of im- 

ortance, 

4 The chicfeſt Towns the Enemy had thercabouts were Zzifen and Deventer, both of them 
ſeated upon the Tſe!, but ſo munited both by the River on one tide, and by their Fortitications 
on the other ſide, as they required longer time, and greater Forces than Spinola then had to offer 
at the winning them. Belides, Mavrice kept his Army almoſt in the midfi between them. Nor 
was It to be doubted but that he might be at liberty to ſuccour which of the Towns he would. 
The Town of Groll is not far from thercabouts 3 and though it were not to be compared with 
the other two, it was notwithltanding to be eftcemed a place of great conſequence, both in it 
ſelf, and becauſe by the ſituation thercof the other tewo Towns of Oldenſel, and Linghen, which 
were wen the preceding year, might be the better ſheltered. Spinola therefore reſolved to ap- 
ply himſelf to this Siege. And the defign being approved of in the Council of War, he march- 
ed towards it on the beginning of Agzjt. Groll lies in a plainz and on one {ide thereof runs 
Berehel, a little River, but ſufficient to ſerve for a good defence to the Town on that fide 3 on 
the other fide the Line was well Flanked, and beyond the chiefett Ditch ftood other Flanks, 
with Ditches likewiſe. Spinola diſtributed his quarters out on three tides, with his uſual diviſion 
of Nations 3 to boot with the Triſh, who in Queen Elizabeths time were naturally inclined ro 
fight under the Catholicks Colours in Flanders, many Engliſh and Scots did the like now. 
Which was permitted by the new King who ſucceeded her, to witneſs the good intelligence 
which he held with the King of Spain and the Archdukes. The Siege being begun, and rhe 
Catholicks ſtriving toend it as ſoon as they could, they came with their Trenches in three days 
to the Ditch which invironed the Halt-Moons without. Then the ſcveral Nations firove a main 
who ſhould firſt paſs over it : in which ſome Bridges of Cloath extended upon rafters and little 
casks did great good 3 a device invented by the Engineer Targone. The hifi Ditch being pait 
over, ſome contelt was had, and not without the loſs of much blood, betore they could get the 
Halt-moons : but the Affailants making themſelves malicrs of them alſo, betook themſelves to 
ſtorm the chief Line 3 nor were their Batteries this mcan while idle 3 afſifted by which, they 
poſſeſſed themſelves of the greateſt Ditch, and came to the aforeſaid Line. Thoſe within la- 
boured as much a's they could to make good their detences : bur all of them being at laſi beaten 
down by the batterics from without, they knew it would be but in vain to make any further xe- 
fittance, and thereforc refolved to deliver up the Town, and thus in nine days ſpace Spinola 
ro0k It. | 
Having, gotten this placemuch ſooner than he expected, and thinking that he had yet time 
enough, to attempt ſome other Town ot better conſequence, he bethought himſelf of Rein- 
berg which had been ſeveral times taken and re-taken by the King of Spain and the Arch- 
dukes, and by the United Provinces. But being laſt taken by Count Mavrice, he had fortified it 
much better than formerly it was 3 particularly the ycar betore, and this very year, fearing left 
one of Spinela's chief ends about the Rhine, might be to belicge that Town. This was very 
much approved of in the Council of War, and it was hoped that it might be foon ctkeGted, 


Spinola's Army was fo diminithed by rcafon of the unuſual troubles which it had undergone, 
| as 
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as his.Forces alone were not ſufficient to undertake ſuch an enterpriſe : Wherefore he writ to 
Brcgqitoy to come with all ſpeed to him. Bucquoy drew tirti near Reinberg on that ſide which lies 
towards Þr./.nt ; and Spinola foon atter came on the other fide which looks towards Frieze- 
land, When Maurice had diſcovercd the detign, he ſuddenly diſpatched away his brother 
Henry with two thouſand Foot, and two hundred Horſe into the Town, and beganto make jit- 
ting proviſions to come to the tull relict thereot himſclt, This mean while all the Catholick 
Forces came on both fides the Rhine 3 informuch, as about the end of Azgrt, Spinola incamped 
himſclt tormally bctore the Town on both tides. Reinberg is feated on the Icft hand of the 
Rhine, which is thought to be one of the molt advantagious ſituations which is to be had abour 
that River. To her tormer ancient and but ill fanked Lzpe, was added a {ccond, which had a 
great number of Ravelins, Halt-moons, and other greater, and leffer Flanks, which were all 
accompanicd with a Ditch and Stradz Coperta, Nor did the outward Rampires end here, but 
a third Linc was almott hnithed, with new Works, flanckt, and of a large circuit to the end 
that imbracing fo much compaſs abroad, the inward Fortitications might be the better ſhelter- 
£d, and detended. Not far from the thore where the Townis fituated, an Ifland of ſmall cir- 
cuit riſcth in the River: init there was a Fort with tour Flanks, to which other Fortitications 
were added, which took upalmoſt the whole Iſland. And a Fort was likewiſe placed on the 
other tide of the thore, but with greater Flanks, with Trenches, and other defences near it. 
The Sicge began hottett on this fide, for they defired tirti to bereave the Enemy 
of the Fort on the aforeſaid ſhore, and then of the other in the Iſland. Here then they began 
tirlt to tight. The Catholicks were hrlt to win the great Trench : but they met with great re- 
littance 3 and the belicged f(allyed ſo hercely out upon them both with Foot and Horſe, as they 
could not take that tence from the Enemy ſo foon as they thought to have done : yet they did 
ſo vigorouſly re-intorce their aſſaults, as thcy won the Trench, and made uſe of it afterwards 
to go the better ſhcltercd to the taking of the Fort. Where the butineſs was more hotly difl- 
puted, and the Camp-maliers Antznes, a Spaniard, and St. Ge-rgiv an Italian, bchaved them- 
{elves therein very gallantly. But after ſome days ſtout reliftance, thoſe within the Fort were 
atlalt forced to quit it, and went into the other Fort in the Iſland, which was commanded by the 
other, which gave great advantage to the Catholicks for the eaſily coming by this alſo; and which 
hapned after divers bickerings, which coſt much blood on both tides. The Forts being taken, 
Pelaſeo, the General of the Horſe, tfiaycd on that tide the River, and was very carcful in forti- 
fying a quarter 3 for Count Mawrice was on that fide, between IYeeſel and Res, intending to come 
himſelf unto the ſuccour very ſpeedily, Spinols would go to the other ſhore, that he might be 
an eye-witne(s of the Works which were to be made on that fide. He from the beginning had 
made the bridg of boats, tirft built at Rorort, to fall down near Reinberg, to the end that his Ar- 
my might have ſuch communication as was needtul from the one and the other fide. Mavrice had 
likewiſe thrown another Bridg over the Rhine, a little bencath, that he might the more eaſily 
paſs torelievethe Town 3 to which purpoſe he aſſembled men together, and made all other nc- 
ceſfary ptovitions. The chiet bulk of the buſineſs being then brought to that part whither Spino/4 
was gone, the Catholicks began to advance with their Trenches. There was above 40co Foot, 
and 3oo Horſe in the Town, many pieces of Artillery, and great proviſion of all things that 
were neceſſary for the defence thereof. There was particularly much French Nobility, who 
were come toexerciſe their Arms under Count Mawrice. . The befieged theretore fallied almoti 
every day out of the Town 3 and oft-times acting the part rather of beſiegers than beſieged, they 
fell furiouſly upon the Trenches, hindred the Works, and endeavored by all means to retard the 
Catholicks proceeding. They made one very fierce Sally in particular againtt the Italians Tieu- 
ches : But the Camp-malters, Fuſtinian and Brancherone did fo valiantly defend them, as the 
Enemy was forced to give back, and to retreat, A like aGtion, and with a like ſucceſs hapned 
where Bucquoy made his men work, who were almoſt all of them Germans and Walloons, Nor 
were the {allies leſs frequent againlt the Spaniards quarters, nor leſs ſtoutly withltood. Spinols 
had a great care at the ſame time over all the Works, viſiting the quarters, encouraging the Soul- 
diers, and tiudying to haſten theinward Works, and to ſecure the fields without 3 in which the 
Cavalicr Mel!tzi, who ſucceeded Trizwulfio in the Lieutenancy of the Horſe, did worthily behave 
himſelf 3 and whercin amonelt other Captains, our brother Cavalier Bentzvoglio, was much im- 
ployed with his Company of Lances, moſt commonly augmented with other Troops of Cu- 
rathers and Harquebutiers. The Catholicks did every day thus advance 3 and the Enemies de- 
fences were continually played upon by them, with above 3o pieces of Canon 3 and the fore- 
moſt which were turtheti outward and were the leatt exact, could already no longer refift their 
aſſaults, Wheretore the Catholicks having won them, Jaboured to fall into the Ditches of the ſe= 
cond. Here the conteſt was longer and ficrcer : For it was not to be doubted but that if the 
Enemy were driven trom thence, the Siege might be accounted at an end: But it the oppugna- 
tion were great, the reliftance was no leſs vigorous 3 the beſieged uſing likewiſe counterbat- 
teries, countermincs. and artificial fires, and with all gallantry oppoſing nearcr at hand, Pikes 
to Pikes, Swords to Swords, and all cloſer —_— to the more cloſe oppotition of _ Ad- 
Z Terfaries. 
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verfarics. Many therefore were ſlain on both ſides 3 and very many were wounded 3 nor were 
the chief Commanders leſs adventurous than thoſe of the meaner ſort, On the Catholicks 
part $finolz did worthily behave himſclt 3 as did alſo Velaſco, and Bucquoy : the Camp-malters 
of cach ſeveral Nation doing what could be delircd at their hands.Nor ought the Duke of Offonuz 
to be forgotten z who though he were one of the chict Subjects of Spain, did notwithitanding, 
without any reſpect to his perſon, expoſe himſelf to the moſt uſual dangers with the common 
Souldicrss The Princes of Caſerta and Paleſtrina laboured with like fervency. And the Mar- 
quis Sigeſmond d"Ejte, and Marquis Farrente Bentivoglio, our Nephew, being come alittle before 
into Flanders; neither of them did ever ftir from Spinola, but imbraced all occations wherein 
thcy might {ignalize themſelves amidſzgangers and labours, Thedetendants thewed equal cou- 
ragc and thoſe molt who were greateit cither for Othce or Blood. They did notwithiianding 
conceive that they muſt ſhortly be forced to yield, unleſs Count Marrice thould come all the 
ſooner with the expected ſuccourz of which he gave aſſured hope, and prepared for it. But 
the Catholicks were already well fortified every were. And Marxrice thought that to go about 
to force their Trenches, would be too hard a butincſs: having them for his example who upon 
other occaſions of Siegcs had ſo oft in vain endeavoured to force his. He had with him 12000 
Foot, and little Ic{s than 3000 Horſe. Secming as if he would attempt the relief, he at att rc- 
ſolvcd to paſs over to theother fide of the Rhine, and dividing the Foot into divers ſquadrons, 
ſecuring them on both ſides with wings of Horſe, he marched towards Alpen, a Town belong - 
ing to the Country of Mexrs, and not above three hours march trom Reinberg, He trom thence 
put 2cco Foot into Mezrs, a Town not much turtherfrom Reinberg and it was thought that 
he would leave ſome other in Alpen, and make no further attempt at that time 3 but that return- 
ing again more uncxpeedly, he would give a very hot falſe Alarm againit Velaſco's quarter, 
and make true aſſaults elſewhere, making the Garriſon ſally out furiouſly at the ſame time. 
Spinolz was advertiſcd by his fpics, that Mawrice was removed, and drawn nigher. Where- 
torc he cauſed Velaſeo to joyn with him, together with all his men, ſave only ſuch who were of 
necellity to guard the quarter 3 and (ending in like manner for Bycquoy, he preparcd to give bat- 
tcl. But Mazrice did advance no further, and Spinola ftill better ſecuring his quarters, it was 
not perceived that Mazrice would make any further attempt to introduce ſuccour. As much as 
the befiegers were inhcartcd, as much diſheartned were the beſieged. The former continued 
to make great ruincs with their Batteries, and advancing every day further in filling up the 
Ditches, and thenin undermining the Flanks, they brought the betieged to bethink themſelves 
rather of ſurrendring, than of defending themſelves. Yet divers parties paſſed before they 
treated of ſurrender 3 in one of which Signior di Torres, a Walloon Camp-maſier, an ancicnt 
and highly eſteemed Souldicr, was flain. All poſſible Military worth being thus expreſi, the 
beſieged condeſcended at laſt to treat of delivering up the Town 3 and having obtained the 
moſt honorable conditions from Spinola which they could defire, they in the beginning of Ofober 
delivered the Town up into. his hands. Above three thouſand Foot , and one hundred 
and fifty Horſe marched out of the Town in good order 3 belides thoſe who were wound 
ed which were above Seven hundred , Five hundred of which dycd. On the Catho- 
lick ſide where more men were ſlain, and hurt, and the Sicge lalicd but little longer than a 
month, 

Spinola had not well cnded this Siege, when as the Souldiers retreated, a new mutiny began 
to be diſcovered 3 was which endeavoured to be remedied ftirlt by fair means,and then by foul 3 but 
all proved to no purpoſe. Their number increaſed in a ſhort time to Two thouſand, what 
Foot, what Horſe, and fomented, as uſually, by the Enemy, they went to the parts about 
Breda, and did thcre ſecure themſelves 3 to boot, with the diminution of the Army by reaſon 
oftheſe men , many more were lolt inthe late enterpriſes 3 ſo as the Catholick Army was very 
much lefſened. Whercfore Maurice made uſe of this occaſion : He having brought his Army ſud- 
denly together, he turned towards Frieſland thinking to recover ſome of the Towns that were lolt 
and with firm belicf that he might do it, before the Catholick Army could bring ſuccour. His 
hrft aſſault was againſt Lochem, a Town not able to make any defence, and therefore he took it 
in three days ſpace. From thence he threw himſelf upon Groll, and belieged the town. Spinola 
was very much troubled at this uncxpe&ted reſolution of Maxrice 3 he conſidered 
the danger that Gro! might run. (as for Lochem the matter was not much ) but he 
could not endure, that a place off \uch conſequence as was Groll, and which he had won 
bur a little before, ſhould tall a gain fo quickly into the Enemics hands. He therctore inclined 
to rclicve it 3 but propounding it to the Council of war, they were moſt of- them 
againlt it. 

The ſeaſon was now too far advanc'd to tranſport the Army again beyond the Rhine. And if they had 
ſuffered ſo much in thoſe low ſituations but a little before, whilft it was yet Summer , how much greater 
would their ſufferings be now about the end of Autumn Then how many hardſhips had they undergon 
in the laſt Siege ? That therefore the Army required ſome reſt after ſo ſore labour. That it was to be 


conſidered 
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conſilered how much it was leſſened 3 a part thereof being mutinied, the reſt but little ſatisfied z and 
there being tryo great a ſcarcity of Monzes to content them, Wherefore what certainty could there be of 
bringing them ſo ſoon wnto the field again ? That they were alſo to paſs through Comntries of the Enemy, 
or at leaſt ſuch as were ſuſpected; That they ſhenld find the Enemy very ſtrong 3 and already fortified 
about the Town : ſo as it would be little leſs than raſhneſs to aſſault them. And if the Cathalick, Army 
ſhould chance ta be endangered, what other Forces had they to relieve them ? And conſequently into what 


danger would the affairs of the King and Archdukes fall. | 
Theſe were very cthcacious Reaſons 3- but it was no leſs efhcaciouſly urged on the 


contrary. 

That upon this occaſion the loſs of Groll vas not only to ve conſidered , but the manifeſt danger of loſing 
Oldenſcl, and Linghen alſo. And how could it be doubted but that Groll being cut off from them, 
and the other remaining open and without ſuch an aid, bothof the other Towns be muſt inevitably loſt ? 
In which caſe, the King nor Archdukes having no Towns at all beyond the Rhine, what would it auail 
them to have Reinberg on this fide, which was taken chiefly for ihe ſccuring of that paſſage ? Were 
theſe to be the advantages 3 theſe the glories of two fields, which had coſt ſo much Treaſure, Blood, and 
trouble ? That then ſince the queſtion was now, whether whatſoever they bad beyond the Rhine was either 
to be loſt, or to be preſerved, it mult conſequently follow that they muſt endeavour by all means to over- 
come thoſe difficulties which preſented themſelves to the contrary. That Armies were made uſe of in 
Severer ſeaſons, and upon leſſer neceſſity. That if the Army might receive ſome relief, it might be be- 
lieved they would willingly undergo this new trouble, That whether the Country were foe, or Neatral, 
they wonld march in ſuch order, as by means of their Forces in the former, and their good Reglement' 
in the other, the Souldiery ſhould be ſenſible of no ſufferings. That ſucconr was therefore by all means 
to be carried with all poſſible ſpeed. That it was not poſſible the Enemy ſhould fo ſoon have fortified 
themſelves on all ſides. Wherefore being reſolutely aſſaulted in ſome of their weaker quarters, it might 
wery poſſibly be, they would not wait the encounter. That uncertainty always attended Armies : And 
that if in ſo many, not altogether ſo neceſſary occurrences, Commanders did adventure themſelves, much 
more ought they to do ſo in theſe, where manifeſt neceſſity did not admit of any more circumſpect 
reſolutions. 

In wile debates it is ſeen, that a few weighty reaſons, prevail over the numbers of a great ma- 
ny to the contrary. Spinola was of this opinion : the particular conſideration was of too great 
force with him, that if Groll ſhould be lott, Oldenſel and Linghen would be loſt likewite almolt 
unavoidably. - Wherefore he reſolved to attempt the relief. | 

This rcſolution being taken, and the Arch-duke approving thereof, he came to Rejrberg,and 
paſſing over the Rhine 3 began to march towards the Enemies Camp. He could not mutier a- 
bove eight thouſand Foot, and twelve hundred Horſe 3 all of them notwithſtanding people long 
experienced in Arms, and who came readily to their colours, to be made uſe of upon this occa- 
fron. Count Henry de Berg was at the detence of Groll, but with a far leſs Gariſon than the 
Town required. He theretore made known the apparent danger of loſing it, if it were not all 
the ſooner relieved: nor did Spinola fail to march as faſt as he could : infomuch as about the midtt 
of November he drew near the Enemy. Maxrice by reaſon of the ſo ſhort time, had not yet ſuf- 
ficiently fortified his quarters; nor did he believe that Spinola would have put on ſo bold a refolu- 
tion,bcing to meet with ſo many difficulties therein : When the Catholicks camp was come to the 
Enemies Trenches, and when Spinola ſpied out their weakett fituation, he turned thitherward. 
The deſign was to fall on at the ſame time, both thoſe who brought the ſuccour from abroad, 
and thoſe that expeQed it from within. Spinola thus ordered his Army 3 he made a flying 
Squadron, which according to his cuſtom he placed in the Front, with two pieces of Artillery 
and in it were twelve hundred choife Souldiers, picked out of all the Nations 3 and this he af- 
{igncd to Camp-maſter Antunes, who was one of the valianteſt and oldeſt Souldiers of all Flan= 
ders, A little behind this followcd two other Battalions of Foot, with two pieces of Artillery 
likewiſe in the Fronts of each of them; the one Spaniards under Camp-matter Meneſſes 3 the 
other Italians, under the two Camp-maſters, Fuſtinian , and Brancaccio, Theſe two Battali- 
ons ſtood on equal brett, but at a betitting diſtance one from another. After theſe came ano- 
ther greater Battalion of Foot 3 and becauſe it was the laſt, it had two pieces of Artil- 
lery on the Rear thereof 3 and it was led on by Count d' Emden, a German Camp- 
maſter 3 and by Monſieur 4 Aſhurt, a Walloon Camp-maltcr. The Horſe were placed on both 
the Flanks, divided into divers Squadrons : two wheteot which were the greatelit, and which 
were called the reſerve, as being reſerved for the greateſt need, were commanded by Cavalicr 
Bentivoglio, and Lwca Cairo, both of them Italians, and who were the ancienteſt Captains. On 
the Front of the Cavalry, and in the Van ſtood Velaſco their General, on the right hand 3 and 
Melzi Lieutenant General on the left. And becauſe the Enemy were much ſuperior in Horſe, 
their wings were ſheltered with long and redoubled Files of Carts, which were likewiſe turniſh- 
&d with ſome Files of Musketiers, and with a piece of Artillery on cach fide. Spinola choſe no 
particular place for himſelf, that he might be at liberty to turn whither he lifted. This was 


the Order of the Catholick Camp, and in this manner they fti]l drew nearer the Town and 
Ar | though 
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though they hadall a great deſire to fight, yet Spinolz to confirm it the more in them, by ſhew= 
ing his own forwardneſs, added ſuch incitements, as upon {uchan occation was molt rcquitite3 
he told them, 

That the preſervation of G1oll was not only in diſpute now, but even the like of all that they had pur 
chaſed at the price of ſo much bloed and labour on the other ſide the Rhine. That therefore they maſt 

either die or relieveit. But that he believed, though the Enemy were more in numbers than they, yet they 

would not come tothe tryal of a Battel. That it was not numbers but valour that got theViftory.. And 
had they not newly tryed even in thoſe very parts, that Count Maurice would ftill keep ſheltered betzeen - 
Ditches and Rivers, not ever coming forth to open Battel ? And more of late at Reinberg, when, did be 
ſhew any true good will thereunto Let them then according totheireuftom, play t heir parts valiantly. 
That he would not fail on is behalf; nor would he forget to let the King and Arch-dukes know their ſe- 
veral good ſervices, and endeavour their reward. | 

But theſe exhortations needed not: For Count Mawrice, were it either by expreſs Orders 
from the Confederate Provinces or for ſome particular ſenſe of his own 3 or that in reaſon of 
War, (he being ſo great a Commander) it ought indeed to have been done; he would not lead 
forth his Army into the Field, nor put himſelf upon the trial of a Battel. And not being tut- 
ficiently fortified, to attend the Catholick Camp within his Trenches, he reſolved to zerreat 
and hit ſtaying in a certain place where he was fate on all fides, he afterward withdrew from 
the Town, and led his Army into other parts. And Spinola after he had furniſhed the Town 
with what was neceſſary for the defence thereof, did the like. And ſending his Souldiers to 
their Gariſons, he himſelf paſt back again over the Rhine, and came to the Archduke at Bruſſels. 
Spinolz's deſigns had then been really very great, as may be gathered by what we have {aid. And 
though by reaſon of the unexpected difficulties which aroſe, the ſucceſs did not correſpond to 
expectation 3 yet theſe two affairs of Reinberg and Groll proved ſuch, as doubtleſs the one may 
be numbred amongſt the nobleſt Sieges, and the other amongſt the moſt famous Relicts,that the 
War of Flanders had till then produced. 
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The opinion of the Popes of Rome in advantage tothe affairs of Flanders. A ſuſpenſion of Arms i1- 
ſues in thoſe Provinces. They thenfall to a ſetled Treaty, that they might come either to a ſettlement 
of a perpetual Peace, or of ſome long Truce. The reaſons why the King of Spain and the Arch- 
Dukes do incline to bring the affairs to ſome accommodation, Great conſultations berexpon had in the 
Confederate Provinces : The Emperors, King of France, and King of Englands ſenſe therein, Count 
Maurice his declared oppoſition : yet the Treaty proceeds ; and Deputies on both fides meet. The 
Buſineſſes are propounded. Great difficulties inthoſe of the Indies, and afterreards in other things. 
Whereupon all Treaty of Peace ſoon ends. They therefore enter upon the ſecond Conſideration 3 Viz. 
Of along Truce. The Ambaſſadors of France and England labour hard therein, Count Maurice 
does what he can again to interrupt it. Tet | the Treaty is beld on foot bythe ſaid Ambaſſadors. And 
the Ambaſſadors of France doe particularly ſtickle very fervently therein. Divers difficulties ariſe on 
the Spaniſh fide + And great diligence is had to overcome them, Which at laſt is done; and a Truce 


for twelve years 1s concluded. 


N this condition were the Aﬀairs of Flanders when the year 1607 began; 
the forty ſixth year wherein thoſe miſerable Provinces had becn fo long 
and ſo ſorely agitated with the troubles of War, was now on foot, Nor 
for as many Treaties of agreement as had been begun, was it ever potli- 
ble to bring any of them to a good reſult. The hotteſt negotiation was 
that of Czllen, wherein Gregory the thirteenth had imployed an extraordi- 
nary Nuntio, (as was then ſhown) that thoſe Provinces might take into 
| conſideration the prejudice which the Church had ſuffered in Flanders by 
Occation of the Wars; And on the contrary, what benefit ſhe might reap by the introducing of 
{ome ſort of accommodation. His ſucceſſors did fiill retain the ſame ſenſe. And more mo- 
dernly Clement the eighth, in his having endeavourcd and procurcd a peace between the two 
Kings, did amongſt his other cnds aim at making ſo good a correſpondency between them, as 
that France might forthe time to come, afford all favourable afſiftance to the new Principality of , 
Flanders, and might reduce the affairs of thoſe Provinces to ſome peaceful end. Leo 
the eleventh, who ſucceeded Clement in the Pontifical Sce, did abound yet more in the 
{ame ſenſe, as he whobeing imployed as Clements Legat in France, had been the chief inftru- 
ment of making that peace. But being ſuddenly ſnatched away by Death, he could not wit- 
neſs it by his endeavours. After him Pal the fifth was Pope; a Prince very zcalous in cxcrc'- 
ſing the Pontitical office z endowed with great worth and goodneſs 3 and who being made Ca:- 
dinal by Clement, had drunk in the fame ſenſe of Jabouring peace in Chriſtendom : and of {ill 
preſerving that between the two Crowns, particularly in reſpect of the ſervice that Flinders 
might receive thereby. Pal fat at the helm” of the Univerſal Government of the Church this 
very year of 1607, which was the ſecond year of his Popcdome. Cardinal Maffto Barberino 
was then Nuntio in France, who was a little before promoted to the Cardinals Cap, together 
with 7ovanni Garzia Millino, Nuntio of Spain, with divers others of great merit 3 amongſt 
which the ſame Cardinal Barberino, by the eminency of his dcſerts came afterwards to the Su- 
pream dignity of the Church, and continues {till happily therein, Theſe two Cardipals did ir' 

rhe 
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the name of Pope Pal the fifth, do all the beſt offices they could till better to eſtabliſh the afore- 
ſaid Peace between the two Kings. But great were the dithcultics which were met withal cn 
the behalt of France, in order to the Afﬀairs of Flanders, by reaſon of the ncar contederacy 
which was between the United Provinces and that Crown. Yet Cardinal Barberino took often 
occa(ion to put the King in mind, how much it became him to fee the pride of the Flemiſh Re- 
bels abaſcd, He told him how that they had always conſpircd together with the Hugonots of 
France z, and the French Hugonots no leſs fervently with them 3 that each of theſe had at all 
times, with mutual intelligence favoured the others Rebellion. That in point of Religion, 
Calviniſm rcigned cqually in them bothz a Sc& which was no Iels an Encmy to temporal Mo- 
narchy, than to the ſupreem primacy of the Church : and that it had already bcen {ccn,and was 
{till ſeen to what cnd the Politick Government of the Hugonots did tend: and particularly by 
their ſo many Towns of ſatetyz wherein doubtleſs their only. aim was to make a ſeparation 
of themſelves trom the State, and to bring the Government of Holland into Frarce, Theſe rea- 
ſons, together with divers other which the ſame matter did adminiſter, prevailed much with the 
King. Butbecauſe the Cardinal knew vcry well how deſirous the Pope was to faſten the two 
Crowns cloſe together by all poſſible means, he bethought himſelf of uniting them together 
by marriage. Thcy had both of them fevcral ſons and davghters 3 and though they were very 
young, yet by the example of ſo many remote c(pouſals, which had at all times inſued between 
great Princes, inorder to the Publick good, he thought the negotiation hereof ought very fud- 


. denly to be commenced. The Pope approved of his purpoſe, and gave order tothe Cardinal that 


+ 


he ſhould as dextcrouſly as he could;ſet on toot the Treaty there in France. Monſicur de Villeroy was 
then chict Secretary of State in the Court of France, a State Miniſter very much verſed in the man= 
nagement pf the weightieſt affairs of that Crown , wheretore by reaſon of his place, and the 
particular eſteem that he was in with the King, of all the other State Officers, the Cardinal did 
molt uſually negotiate with him. He theretore made the firit overture to him, and thought 
he tound ſuch a diſpolition in him thercunto, as he began afterwards to move it to the King, 
who ſeemed to approve of it from the very tirft. The Pope was hereat very well pleafed, and 
fo much the more, for that the like introduction being by his order made by the Cardinal Mlins 
in Spain 3 upon the ſame motives which Cardinal Barberino had made uſe of in France 3 he found 
a like inclination there alſo, applying himfelt eſpecially to the Duke of Lerma, who was in 
chicteſt favour and authority with the King of Spain. And though by reaſon of the tender years 
of thePrincely Progeny, and for divers other reaſons, the bulineſs paſt no further at that time 3 
yet the fame Pope having at other times ſet the negotiation more maturely on foot, it was 
at laſt to the great honour of the Holy See. and to the great glory of his endeavours, pertected 
and conſummated, in two mutual marriages betwecn thoſe two Crowns. But amongſt Barye- 
rings main Motivcs, and Paulus Qrintus his chict ends this was one, that by the nearalliance of 
the two Crowns, tor both their general welfares, a third marriage might be made, by joyning 
a ſccond ſon of Spain to a daughter of France, and by placing this young couplencar the Intanta 
Iſabelia, who might ſucceed in the Principality of thoſe Provinces, now that there was no hopes 
of ſucce{ſhon between her and the Archduke 3 and this would at the ſame time have redounded 
to the advantage of the affairs of Flanders 3 and without doubt ut might be thought, thatnotye 
would have provcd more tenacious than this, to unite both the Crowns together by enterchange- 
able advantages, and to make Flanders enjoy the benefit which by the precedent marriage be- 
tween the Arch-duke and the Infanta T/abe!lz was hopcd tor, as well in matter of Religion, as 
in point of State, and which for want of ſucceſſion did not afterwards enſue, A thought which 
the Pope himſclf always had, and which often was made known to us inthe time of our Nuntto- 
ture in Flanders : to the which he was chiefly moved by the example of what had been done in 
the caſe of the ſame two Princes, by Philip the ſecond a King of great picty and prudence, and 
by the ſame conlidcrations which were then diſcerned in Clement the eighth, who was ſo wor- 
thy and fo zcalous a Pope. Theſe intcrcclions which were ſo efficacious made in the name of 
Pope Pazl to the two Kings (till to cftablith more good intelligence between them, made much 
then tor the ſervice of the atfairs of Flanders, 

There was a Treaty begun that Winter touching ſome ſuſpenſion of Arms, that they might 
afterwards come, it it were poſſible, to ſome formal negotiation, cither of a perpetual Peace, 
or of a long Truce, The Authority which the King of France had with the Unitcd Provinces, 
could not be greatcr than thenit was and it was plainly ſeen, that no overture made by the 
Spaniards would have becn litined unto by thoſe Provinces, and would much Ic{s have had any 
g00d end without his appearing, and particular favour thercin. Whercfore it was not to be 
doubtcd, but that the atorcſaid interccHhons would greatly help to diſpoſe that King to favour {6 
much the more the negotiation which was already begun, and which afterwards by his authori- 
ty chicfly was concluded, and ended in a Truce ot twelve years (as ſhall hereafter be related) 
thovgh through the wontcd jealoufics of Princes, he ſeemed at firſt rather averſe than willing 
thercunto, At this very time were we deſtined to be Nuntio in Flanders, and came to Bruſſels, jutt 
when the ſuſpention of Arms was, which afterwards paſi into a greater Treaty, Betore the 
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ſuſpention was had which was about the beginning of Mzy no military ation was done that de- 
ſerves any rclation. We will thercfore fall to give you an 4ccount of all the aforeſaid negotiation; 
and becauſe when the Truce was eſtabliſhed, we did then compole a tull hiſtorical Narration 
thercot apart, which was aftcrwards printed, together with ſome other of our writings con- 
- cerning the Afﬀairs of Flanders; and that even fince then we had a thought of compoſing this in- 
tire preſent Hittory of the War which happencd in thoſe Provinces, till by the Truce, Arms 
were laid down: we will therefore here inſert the ſame Relation, though it were formerly 
printed 3 it being a member which ought alſo to be joyned tothis body in this place : and which 
will now tully complcat it. 

The Command of the Catholick Army being paſt into Marquis Spinelz's hands, great were 
thoſe detigns (as you have heard) which he brought with him from Spain to Flanders, to make 
the chict ſcat of the War on the other fide the Rhine, and to firaiten the Enemy the moſi they 
could in thoſe parts. To this purpoſe were the extraordinary Forces in the two latt fields raiſed, 
But though great advantages were gotten thereby, yet fell they far ſhort of the conceived hopcs. 
It was fcen that Spain could not continue to maintain ſo excctlive an expence, That for want 
of Money, a new Mutiny had again happened, That another might enſue and that one of 
theſe diſorders did much contound, and dittort the whole body of the Army. Spinola was fo 
troubled with thefe and ſome other reflections of importance, as he at lali tell upon thoſe very 
conliderations,. which already divers of the gravelt, and beft experienced State-Minitters both 
of Spain and Flanders had faln upon, touching the diflicultics and dangers which the War of 
Flinders, and the going about to weaken or ſubdue the Enemy by force of Arms brought with 
it. They difcourſcd thus amongſt themſelves. 

That all the good they bad reaped by forty years IWar was, their having made ihe Enemy the more 
ftrong 3 more reſolute to defend their uſurpt liberty , more firm in the union which they had eſtabliſhed 
amongſt themſelves , and better united to the forein Princes who ſided with them : That Nature's ſelf 
might be ſaid to have fought always for them, by their Bnlwarks of Sea and Rivers, and wheir ſtrong 
ſuuations in all other parts 3 and that where nature was wanting, there induſtry, together with their 
ſo many well munited places did make amends : That their power by Land was very great in all things 
elſe, and their power at Sea ſo great, as that the Crown of Spain had been much endammaged thereby, 
even in the Eaſt-Indics 3 and was in danger of being a greater ſufferer by them in the Weſt-Indics alſo: 
IWhat a maſs of ſtrength (on the other ſide) and mony muſt it coſt the King to maintain the War of Flan- 
ders? That doubtleſs his Empire was very large, but much diſunited; Flanders, the moſt diſunited 
member of the whole body of his Dominions both by Sea and Land, That the Sea was blocked up by the 
Enemies ſhips : That their paſſage by Land did depend upon many Princes, which always cauſed great 
difficulties in their ſending of aid, and deſtroyed their men more by their marches than by their bickerings. 
Then, how many corruptions and diſorders had been rooted in their Army ? And how could they be reme- 
died during the War, they being the effecs which ſo long a War had inevitably produced ? That inſtead 
of obedience, ſtrife reigned amongſt the Nations. That there were now more wives than Souldiers 3 
more mntinies than years; that their own Forces were almoſt as dangerous to them as thoſe of their Ene- 
mies : And mutmies growing ſo familiar, now of one, now of another Nation 3 and ofttimes of many 
Nations at once, what a ſad day would that be when the whole Army ſhould mutiny together * A day 
which would bring the Kings affairs in Flanders to their utmoſt danger, as alſo the Cauſe of the Catho- 
lick Religionsfor the defence whereof the War at firſt was chiefly made,and hath been ſo long maintained by 
the Spaniſh fide. If then by ſo many reaſons and ſo long experience, War againſt the Enemy were to be eſteemed 
ſo fruitleſs, is it not better( ſaid they) to come to ſome fair agreement with them ? Is it not better to order 
our Army anew ? And in the mean time to get ftrength, and laying down Arms, except what with time 
would make moſt to the Spaniſh advantage £ Arms being laid down, the King of France already grown 
old, might in this interim die, and with him that aſſiſtance might chance to ceaſe, which was ſubminiſtred 
to the Enemy by a Prince of ſuch power and repute : That after his death the affairs of France might per- 
adventure change face, their King being ſo young : the like might be expected in the affairs of England, 
their King being a new King, and a Scotchman, but ill looked on by that Kingdom 3 the Enemy having 
l thewiſe received conſiderable ſuccours from Scotland : And in caſe any of theſe things ſhould happen how 
much would the affairs of Spain be bettcred ? But above all, it was to be hoped that even peace it ſelf 
might turn to a ſecret war againſt the Enemy : That the fear of the Spaniſh Forces was the bond which) 
faſtened their union cloſe/t ; ſo as this fear ceaſing through the enjoyment of quiet, ſome domeſtickevil might 
ariſe amongſt them which might break, the union ; and ſome opportunity in favour of the King and Arch- 
dukes, of regaining ſome of the Rebellious Provinces by underband-dealing,and of ſubjugating the others 
afterwards by force. | 

Theſe reaſons were doubtlefs very weighty, and of great confidcration, and had been oft- 
times argued in Spain 3 whereupon the King had at lati reſolved that it he could nor ctk& his 
ends by Arms, all poſſible means fhould be ufed to come by fome convenient Treaty of agree- 
ment with the Enemy in Flanders : and the affairs of Flanders may be faid totally to depend 
upon the King: For the marriage between the Archduke and the Kings filter proving barren.and 


the Provinces of Flanders being conſequently to return unto the King again, he had therefore 
| * _ chiefly 
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chiefly maintaincd rhe War with his Forces, and confcquently all Treatics of agreement were 
chiefly to depend upon his Authority. The Archduke inclined alſo very much to bring things 
to ſome accommodation 3 he being a Prince naturally given to love his quiet, and tull of years 
and experience, might comprehend better than any other the dangerous conſequences which the 
Wars ot Flanders brought withit : but it was very hard to tind out a way how to treat of ac- 
commodation. A while fince the Enemy ſecmed to be quite averſe unto any ſuch Treaty 3 and 
fill fwclling with proſperity and ſucceſs, they reſolved never to liſten to any whatſoever Treaty, 
till ſuch time as the King and Archdukes ſhould firſt publickly declare that they treated with 
them as with Free Provinces and Statcs, unto the which the King nor Archdukes made no claim 
Nor pretence whatſoever : Wherein the Archduke found great repugnancy in himiclt, and forc- 
ſaw thc like in the King, 

© He thought that to declare thoſe now to be a free people, againſt whom they had fought as 
* again{i Rebels, would be to confeſs that their former War had becn unjuli 3 and that to ſeem 
* now ſo willing to put an end unto it, would be likewiſe a declaring that they were no longer 
©able to maintain it 3 what honor ſhould they loſe herein ? how could they with credit treat of 
© peace or truce with their own Rebels 3 and how dangerous a prelident would it be, to make 
< liberty the reward of Rebcllion ? for ſuch an example in favour of thoſe Provinces which 
© had Rcbclled, would be an invitation to ſuch as yet kept their obedience to do the 
© like, 

This preparation of the affairs of Flanders was in the beginning of the year 1607. Father 

Fobn Neyen, a Franciſcan Fryer, was then at Bruſſels 3 he was born at Antwerp, and aftcr ha- 

ving taken upon him that religious habit, he had ttaid a while in Spain, to paſs to the courſe of 
his ttudics there, and by that reaſon was well acquainted with the affairs of that Court, He re- 

turned from thence to Flanders, and being become Commiſſary General oft his Order in thoſe 

parts, he kept very much at Bruſſels : He was very religious, of an eloquent tongue, very well 

ftted to the nature of his Country, and therefore as well acceptable in private diſcourſe as in the 

Pulpit 3 and much verſed in the negotiations of the age, The Conimiſſary had ſome acquain- 

tance in Holand; and by chancea Holland Merchant who was a friend of his was then in Brafſels 3" 
This Merchant was very inward with divers of the chictctt that fate at the Helm in the United 

Provinces, The Archduke being at private Council with Spizolz and ſuinc others of the Kings 

Officers in Flanders, *twas thought expedient that the Commilſſary thould diſpoſe the Merchant 

to go to the Hage in Holland to endeavour ſome new overture of Treaty. The Merchant went 

but he found no ear would be given thereunto, till the aboveſaid Declaration of their being 

Free-States were granted, and that this ſhould precede all other things, The Archduke was 
{cnfible of the aforeſaid repugnancics in condeſcending thereunto 3 yet all the former contidera- 

tions being again weighed, it was at laſt judged, that it was belt to yield to the preſent neceſ- 
ſity, and that all mcans ſhould be uſcd to procurea ccflation of Arms, and to cnter into.a Treaty 

of accommodation. 

©If the Treaty ſhon!d have good ſucceſs, the ſucceſs would ſufficiently applaud the Treaty 3 
*if it ſhould not ſucceed well, but that they muſt be forced to continue the War, the making of 
© fuch a verbal Declaration would not import much. *Twas added, That to declare that they 
© treated with the United Provinces, was as with Free-Statcs unto which the King and Arch- 
* dukes laid no pretenfion, was always to be undertiood by way of ſuppolition, to wit, as if 
* they were free, not lignifying a true and legitimate liverty 3 which they by their rebellion could 
© never julily come by, nor juitly enjoy: which being ſo manifeſt, neither did the King nor the 
* Archdukes loſe any right which they tormerly had to the United Provinces, though they thould 
*make a Declaration thus limitted. 

Sudden advertiſement was ſent to Spain of what had been aiſcovered by the Merchants means; 
and all things were again repreſented unto the King, which were thought likelyctt to induce 
him to give way, that ſome Treaty of agreement might be had with the Unitcd Provinces, in 
\uch manner as hath becn ſaid. The reaſons which prevailed in Flanders.did fo likewiſe in Spain, 
in pcrſwading the King to give way to the Treaty which was defired. Whercupon the Arch- 
duke rcſolved to fend the Commiſiary General in perſon, into Holland, to endeavour once more 
{ome fairer way of commicncing a Treaty, and to yield at Jati, it there were no remedy, to what 
the Unitcd Provinces pretended unto» The Commiſſary took his journey about the end of Fe- 
bruary , and bcing come to the Hague, he ſoon perceived there was no hopes of ever being 
heard inany thing whatſocver, unlcls the aboveſaid Declaration ſhould precede : whereupon 
being admittcd into the Council of the States-General, Which is the ſupccam magittracy by 
which the whole body of thoſe Provinces is repreſented ; He opened himifelt thus unto 
them. 
© That the Archduke Alberts, and the Archdutcheſs the Intanta his Wite, had always de- 
© fired to fee the Low=-Countrics once tree from Civil Wars 3 that fo n:any and ſo bittcr cala- 
* mitics of \Var, might be turned to the enjoyment of a happy Pcace. That Peace was the end 
©of War; which not bcing to be had but by the way of Treaty, thcy did confent on their tide 

| that 
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* that the Declarationof Liberty which they knew the United Provinces do pretend unto ſhould 
© precede 3 that it became all good Princes to endeavor all means whereby to cauſe quict unto 
© their People, and that to juttifie this their {o juſt and religious end to the World, they had 
* willingly deſcended now to. an overture of Treaty 3 and to ſccond the ſucceſs thereof , 
© would be as willing to do any thing that might tend to the good of the Weal- 
© publick. | | | 

This Propoſition bcing well difcuſt in the Council of the States-General, they thought that 
whatſoever could bc delired, made then for the advantage of the Low-Countries; whereupon 
they reſolved to accept of the offer: and before the Commiſſary departed, a ſuſpenſion of Arm s 
for cight months was agrecd upon, which was to begin the next May and it was likewiſe. con- 
cluded that the Treaty ſhould begin the next September, The Commiſſary went trom Holland 
with this anſwer. Not long after the Archdukcs declared by a particular Edict or Proclamation, 
that they came to ſuſpenſion of Arms with the United Provinces, as with Frce Provinces and 
States, unto which they did not lay any pretence 3 the States-General did alſo the like on their 
fide : the Commiſſary did likewiſe promiſe that the King of Spain ſhould by the Archdukes pro- 
curcment ratific the ſame within three months.: and he did likewiſe defire in the names of the 
Archdukes, that the States would inhibit all hoftility by Sea, promiling that the Archdukes 
would oblige themſclvcs that the King of Spain ſhould do the fame: to the which the States 
after ſome difficultics condeſcended : all this was atterwards publithcd by the United Provinces 
to their people with great demonſirations of joy 3 and they gave an account thereos to their 
Confedcrate Princcs 3 but more particularly to the King of France and King of Eng- 
land ; from both of which, Ambaſſadors were forthwith ſent to congratulate with.them. 

The affairs of Flanders were at this paſs when I came to Bruſſels, which was on Saint Lau- 
rence his Eve, 1607. It cannot be expreft how all men on all ftides did rejoyce, in expeation 
of what the event would prove. Soon atter my coming to Bruſſels the Kings ratification eame 3 

to procure the which, asalſo to give a more partic..lar account of what had palt, the Archduke 
had diſpatched away Commiſſary Neyen. T he ratification came in general terms 3 and fo pen'd, 
as it was tv be doubtcd the Provinces would not allow of it 3 yet Lews Verreychin chief Secretary 
of State to the Archdukes was ſuddenly ſent with it into Holland, The United Provinces ſhew- 
ed ttrange arrogancy in thcſe negotiations 3 and particularly a great ſuſpicion of being over- 
reached by the Spaniards: whence it was to bebelicvcd that they would interpret that all ſhould 
cor.c trom that fide in the wort ſenſe. 

You have heard what the number and Government of the United Provinces are, and how 
they are ſeated. How Holland and Zealand are ſeated in the boſom of the Sea, and the other 
hve lic more inwards into the land 3 theſe therefore did more willingly give way unto the Treaty 
at- the firſt,and did afterwards appear more inclined to continue it. Theprincipal and Funda- 
mental Law of their, Union is, That in reſolutions appertaining to the common intereft, the Votes 
of all of them mul cqually agree 3 fo as their butincſſcs proceed but Nowly 3 they being to be 
treated of a part incvery ſ{cveral Province, and a like uniform conſent to be gathered trom them 
all by long and tedious per{wations, as their liberty is in all of them alike 3 The Kings ratifi- 
cation being then ſundry times conſulted on, and with great jcalouſies, theſe difhculties were 
objected by the United Provinces, That the ratification came in gencral terms 3 that it did not 
contain the eſſential clauſe touching, their liberty 3 but that the King till ſtyled the Arch- 
dukcs Princcs of the Low-Countries 3 that the King writ himſelt, I the King, as he uſed to do 
to his own Vaſſals 3 that it was writtcn in ordinary Paper, and not in Parchment, as is uſually 
done in things of great importance: and finally, that it was ſcaled with a little Seal, and not 
with a great one 3 as ought to have been, Verreychin being atterwards ſent for in, theſe diffi- 
cultics were propoundcd unto him and exaggerated rather in an infolent than free manner:and it 
was at Jaſt concluded, that the United Provinces would by no means accept of the ratification in 
manner as it was by him preſcnted. 

The common peoples madneſs is always very great, but more when they are ſmiled upon by 
Fortune; They are full of arrogancy, and rafhneſs, in time of Proſperity 3 and as baſe and ab- 
ject in adverſity : So asa multitude mult either not be treated with at all, or theſe alternate de- 
te&ts muſt be paticntly born withal, Verreychin uſed therctore ſuch diffimulation as was requiſite ; 
and endeavoured to remove their ſuſpicions, He aſſured them that ſuch a ratification would 
not have becn ſent from Spazn, did not the King intend to make it good 3 and that his intentions 
were excellent, and that hedid vie therein with the Archdukes 3 he prayed them to allow time 
for another to come 3 that he did again promiſe in the name of the Archdukes to cauſe another 

"ratification be ſent in ſame tor as was by them defired. The reſolution put on in Holland was 
that the Archdukes ſhould procure a new ratification to be ſent from Spain within fix weeks, 
which fnould contain word torm word the ſame Declaration of Freedom, which the Archdukes 
had made in their inſtrument, that it ſhould be written in Latin, French, or Dutch, and ſhould 
be ſubſcribed by the King , with his own name; and to the end that no more errors 


might berun in into, the torm thereot was givenvto Verreychin inall the three Languages. 
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Father Neyen was this mean while returned from the Court 3 he acquainted them how hard 
it was to procure the King to ſend the former ratification, though in general terms 3 yet he affir- 
med that hedid verily hope that a ſecond would come in particular terms. The Spaniards know- 
ing what neceſſity there was to commence a Treaty thus with the United Provinces 3 ſince no 
other way would be admitted of. The Arch-dukes did again {ignite this necellity 3 ſo as not 
long after the ſecond ratification came from Spain, but it was fo opeuned, as it was feared the 
United Provinces would raiſe new ſcruples in admitting it 3 it contained the pretended decla- 
ration of liberty 3 and all the other clauſes that were dclired. But in the concluſion this was 
added by the King 3 that if the matters of Religion ſhould not be agreed upon as well as the 
other points, his ratification ſhould ſignitie nothing 3 and affairs ſhould ill continue in their for- 
mer poltute. It was alſowritten in Spanith, ſubſcribed as uſually, 1 the King 3 and in all 
things elſe according to the former manner, Yet it was believed thar theſe laſt rubs would ca- 
ſily be removed, by the example of the Kings having done the ſame in the two Peaces which 
were lately concluded with the King of France, and the King of England. The other difficulty 
touching the new added clauſe, was thought the greater. And that word Religion ſeemed to 
be immaturely put in 3 fince it might raiſc jcalouties in the United Provinces as if it were al- 
ready determined in Spain to make propokitions againſt the liberty of their Government, and 
againſt that Declaration which the King at the ſame time made in form aforeſaid, The Come 
miſfary and Verreychin were {ent both together with this ſecond ratification into Holland; who 
in the preſenting thereof, made large profeihons to the States General again, of the great good 
inclinations of the King and Arch-dukes towards the common good, and how defirous they 
were particularly of the Low-Countries welfare, 

The States took time to give their anſwer; and after much conſultation, their anſwer accor= 
ding to their wonted arrogance, was thus : That the Kings ratification was not anſwerable to 
the torm which they deſired 3 and that amongſt other things the new added clauſe could not be 
allowed of: ſince the King knew very well, as did alſo the Arch-Dukes, that the United Provin< 
ces were frce Provinces, and would allways be fo, though no Agreement were 
made, That notwithſtanding the States would acquaint every Province with the 
ratification , and would within fix weeks make their refolution known : But with 
this proteſtation, that they intended not that by vertue of ſuch a ratification any thing ſhould 
be propounded which might tend to the prejudice of the treedom of their Government, in caſe 
the Treaty went on. 

This anſwer being given, the Commiſlary and Verreychin returned to Bruſſels, Whilſt affairs 
were thus negotiated in Flanders, divers intereſts, patſions, and ends were upon this occation 
diſcovercd to be not only in the neighbouring Princes, but almoſt in all the Princes of Emrope, 
In Germany, the Emperor Radulphus the ſecond , pretended that no Treaty of agreement 
could be made in Flanders without his participation and conſent 3 taking for granted, that the 
Low-Countries did depend upon the Empire 3 and therefore no ſeparation cbuld be made there» 
in without his Authority : Wherefore he had written ſome Letters to this purpoſe to the Catho= 
lick King, the Arch-duke, and the United Provinces, | | 

The King and Arch-duke anſwered him in general terms 3 as did alſo the United Provinces z 
fave only that they added a long jultitcationof their cauſe, and of their War againſt the Spa- 
niard till the preſent. Neither was there any more news heard of the Emperor in the whole 
progreſs of the Treaty. But Henry the tourth of France, was not ſo-negligent in the conftide-= 
ration of theſe paſſages. He had {ent Anibaſſadors upon this occaſion at the hrft into Holland 3 
the trueſt and moſt intrinſecal end whercof was, that he n:ight have a ſhare in what was to be 
done, and ſpecially to cauſe jealoutic in the Spaniards, and by this means to induce them to 
makeuſe of him, and to make him Arbitrator in the differences. 

The King of France was then in his chictelt greatneſs and proſperity : and enjoying his King= 
don in perfect peace and honour 3 after having arrived thereat through many difhculties, all 
which he had overcome with incredible conttancy and valour. He conſidered the Affairs in 
Flanders, after ſeveral manners 3 on one fide he could have wiſhed that the War might continue, 
and that thereby the affairs of Spain might till be impaired, even till at laſt they might loſe 
whole Flanders, On the other fide he ſaw himfelt well firicken in years 3 his Children very 
young and that in caſe he ſhould tail, freſh troubles mig ht in a ſhort time ariſe in his Kingdom, 
which might chiefly be fomented by the Spaniſh Forces of Flanders 3 that the diſorders of thoſe 
Forces werenot ſo many, but that if the War thould continue, very neceſlity would force them 
to tind out a remedy 3 nor the danger of their loſſes fuch as might not be evaded by the poiver 
of ſogreat a Monarch 3 which made him dctire to ſee Flanders without War, and the Spaniards 
without Forces ſonear at hand. Neither did he like that the United Provinces who were al- 
ready become ſo formidable at Sca, might by their growing too great be as dreadtul at Land. 
For the Hereticks of his Kingdom could from no part clſe be better fomented to rebel. The 
King amid thele various conſiderations had his eye tixt upon theſe paſſages of Flanders, and be- 
cauſe his authority was very great in the United Provinces, he believed they would never come 
to any accommodation with the Spaniards without his conſent, At 
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At the firſt he ſeemed to be averſe to the affairs in hand 3 though to fay truth, hedid not well 
know what he had bcii to do: but he did this of purpoſe to. enforce the Spaniards to put the Ne- 
gotiations into his hands. Great dexterity and cunning was requiſite to the leading on of theſe 
detigns. He therefore choſe tor this fo important affair the Pretident /_ a man of great 
experience and abilitics, and one who was then chicflicft employed by him in State-aftairs. He 
ſent Mr. de Rofſe along, with Fannine (who was then extraordinary Ambaſſador into Flanders )to 
continue afterwards his ordinary Ambaſlador in the United Provinces. Having both of them ex- 
erciſcd their Offices in the entrance into the affairs ſpoken'of, they ftayed in Holland; Fannine did 
diligently obſerve the whole carriages, and wrought himſelf every day more and more into the 
affairs, which {till increaſed the jealoufic of the King of Spain and the Archdukes : who then 
began to ſce clearly, that it bchoved them to have rccourſe to the King of France his mediation; 
who alrcady had complained to the Commiſſary General in his return to Flanders, that the King 
of Spain, and the Arch-dukes had proceeded fo far without his knowledg in the aforeſaid buli- 
neſs. Almoſt the like patlions and artitices appeared in Fames the firft, King of England who 
was newly come to that Crown. Theſame rcaſons appearcd in him for dctiring the continuance 
oft the War in Flanders. as did in the King of France : For the King of England being tirong 
at Sca, and contiding in the ſtrength of all his Kingdoms fituation, asallo in the conformity of his 
ends with thoſe ot the Unitcd Provinces in favouring Heretie, he could not much fear their 
Forces 3 though they ſhould grow greater, He was more ſecure likewiſe by having Fluſhing and 
the Ramechins in Zealand; and the Brill in Holland, Sea Towns of great importance in his hands 3 
as pawncd for monics lent by Quegy Elizabeth to the United Provinces, and tor that their chict- 
eli ſtrength contiticd in Engliſh and Scottiſh Souldiers, who were in their Army, He torcſaw he 
ſhould have greater cauſe to be jealous of the Spaniards, jt being tree trom the War of Flanders, 
they might endeavour to molctt him in any part of his Dominions eſpecially in Ireland, an 
Iſland .which is almoſt wholly Catholick , well-affetted to them, and much dil-atiected to 
England. | 

Out oft theſe reaſons it was believed, that the King of England defirxed the War in Flanders 
might continue, But being a great lover of Quiet;' and much given to Hunting, and to his 
Book, and wholly fixt in warring by writings with the Church, it was therefore judged he 
would not at laſt, ſhew himſclt totally averſe to ſee the affairs of Flanders in ſome fort pacified, 
To boot, that not being able for ſcarcity of Monies to give any conſiderable ſuccour to the Uni- 
ted Provinces, his power would be but ſmall in perſwading or.counſelling the continuance of 
War, fince he could not much affiſt it by his Forces. . Yet it very much imported thoſe Provin- 
ces to preſerve his friendſhip, were it only that they might raiſe Souldiers out of his Kingdom. 
Wherefore they entertained his Ambaſſadors which were ſent into Holland at the beginning 
of this Negotiation with very much reſpe&, and treated with them with all contiden- 


CY- 

The King of Eng/ands cnd in ſending of them was almoſt the ſame as was that of the King 
of France : To wit, that he likewiſe would have a ſhare in the buſineſs which was in hand, and 
to enforce the Spaniards to make uſe of him likewife therein. The King of Denmark ſent like- 
wiſe Ambaſſadors to Holland; as alſo the Prince Elecor Palatin, the Elector of Brandenburg, the 
Lantgrave of Heſſe, and other German Heretick Princes; who all of them ſeemed to ſhew theit 
good affections towards the United Provinces in fo important an occaſion. Theſe bulineſſes 
which were thus begun grew very hot in Holland : every thing was in motion, and great was 
the expectation what the United Provinces would reſolve, as well touching the ſecond ratificati- 
on come from Spain, as alfo whether they would continue or break the Treaty. But of all 0- 
thers Count Maurice of Naſſaws thoughts were mott buticd at this time. His Father the Princt 
of Orange being dead, he bcing yet but a youth of fixtecn ycars of Age, had got into all his Fa- 
thers Military and Civil employments, with the great good will and approbation of the United 
Provinces. And increaſing no leſs in valour, than in years, after ſo many enterpriſes and prof- 
perous ſucceſſes, his authority grew daily greater amongtt them. He had. won it by Arms, and 
he thought he could beſt preſerve it by Arms. And by means of the publick trouble of War, he 
hoped ſome favourable conjuncture might the catilier be opened unto him, of making himſelt one 
day Prince of thoſe Provinces. 

It is not to be doubted, but that his ambition carried him thus high 3; for his Father was vc- 
ry near attaining thereunto 3 and his own deſerts being added to his Fathers, his hopes ought 
rather to be augmented than diminiſhed. To boot with the Supreme Government ot the Ar- 
my, he had ſucceeded his Father in the Civil Adminiſtration of Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, and 
Overiſel, His Brother Count Henry, General of the Horſe of the United Provinces, and the 
Counts William and Erneſtus, the one of them Governor of Friefland and Groninghen, and the 
other Governor of Ghelderland, were all of them of his Houſe, and dependcd on him almoſt in 
all things, ſo as the whole Government of the United Provinces, as well Military as Civil, 
may be ſaid to be in his hands: and his domeſtick power was the greater by his great friend- 
ſhip and alliance with Forcin Princes. The Negotiation in hand made nothing at all for his 
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preſent condition, nor for that which peradventure he had an intention to raiſe upunto himſelf. 
And ſay hehad a mind to have hindred it at the beginningz what colour, or what pretence had 
he ſo to do ? Since the United Provinces in the Propoſal made by the Arch-dukes tor a Treaty, 
had gotten all that they defired 3 when the firlt ratification which came theretore from Spain, 
proved vain, Maurice began to hope well in the begun breach of the Negotiation 3 and by OCCa- 
fion thereof augmented the common jealoulics. He enlarged himſclt very much and with great 
terveney in calling to mind their late good ſucceſſes 3 ſo many miſchiets, cruelries, and horrible 
inhumanities committcd as he affirmed, by the Spaniards, together with many other things, to 
make all manner of Treaties with them ſuſpitious, and to increaſe the hatred which thoſe of 
the United Provinces always bore to that Nation. And though the ſecond ratification was 
come in very ample manner, yet did not he go Jeſs in continuing to do the fame, hoping to 
make this ſecond appear likewiſe faulty in many things. The- tin:cdrew near of giving their 
reſolution therein 3 concerning which, they had many mectings3 at Jalt, one day when the 
Council of the States General was fuller than uſual by reaſon of the importancy ot the buſineſs, 
"tis ſaid Count Maurice ſpoke thus: | 

* How much (mot worthy Deputics) I have always defired the proſperity of our Republick, 
\Al my precedent aftions which have made me appear no leſs my Fathers competitor than his 

* ſon, in her ſervice, may ſufficiently maniteti, 1 have not Jaboured leſs than did my Father,in 
* all ways procuring the common good : and if he lolt his life in the publick cauſe, I have expo- 
Acd my (elf tono leſs dangers in the detence thereof 3 and certainly it would have redounded 
© much more to my honour and glory to have dicd amidſt Arms, then it did to him to periſh by 
* by the hand of that baſe and deteſiable Parricide, who ſo unworthily ſtew him. None there- 
* fore ſhould more rejoyce than I, to hear our Provinces declared to be Free-States, even by our 
*Encmies themſelves, did I not think that all theſe proceedings were but couzenages, whereby 
* more eaſily to draw our Libertics again into their ſubjection. I apprehend this even from the 
* beginning of theſe practices 3 ſo that, as I have hitherto ever abhorred them, fo do I now 2b- 
* hor them more than ever, and think it now more neceſſary than ever to break them wholly off, 
© and to throw back this ſccond ratification with the ſame refoluteneſs as we did the former. 
© How many tricks, and how many cheats the Spaniards have always uſed in their like Treaties, 
© is too well known to us all. But what need we lookafter paſi-times ? Hathnot the like been 
* {cen, and is it not now (cen tn theſe preſent negotiations ? The hiſt ratification came in general 
*terms, nor did it contain any thing of ratification but the bare name. The ſecond is come ſince, 
* which is likewiſe ſo defective, as in my opinion it ought in no way to be accepted, Do you 
* perceive how the King would have it ſent in the Spaniſh tongue ? A tongue unknown to us,the 
* true meaning and efficacy whereof we do not underfiand. Do you obſerve how he uſes the 
* ſame ſubſcription as he uſeth to his Vaſſals ? Not having changed any of the other things ex- 
* ceptcd againit. And the addition of the addition of the laſt clauſe, doth it not evidently enough 
© ſhew his pretenlions that it ſhall wholly depend upon his will whether we ſhall be tree or no ? 
*As if from the time that the Duke @ Alva, (that Fury and Fircbrand of all the troubles of 
© Flanders) and after him the cther Governors had berctt their Country of its priviledges, 
* brought torcin colonies thereinto, put the whole Country to Fire and Sword, and given ſcn- 
* tence themſelves againlti our Libertics, and we had not known how to defend it by our uncon- 
*quered Forces ? We then are free, whether the King declare us to be ſo or no. And our pre- 
* tence to this Declaration is, becauſe it is due to us frum all the World, and due to us by him 
* abſolutely , without any condition! limitation of cnſuing agreement, as he pretends in the 
© additional clauſe 3 fo as it is now too well tecn that the Spaniards treat with their wonted 
* frauds; and that they would pretcnd they can never loſe by any whatſoever accord that ſhould 
*enſue 3 the right which they preſume to have over our Provincesz that they may afterwards 
© expect new opportunitics to oppreſs them again it may then be granted, that it is not any 
* publick reſpect , but their own particular necctfity which induceth them now to come to agree- 
* ment withus. The nccetlity I ſay of their diforde1s, which doubtleſs are ſo many and ſo great,as 
* we may expect their utter loſing of Flanders. What darkneſs,what obſcurity is it then that doth 
* poſſeſs our {enſes? Or what hoodwinkt and untimely wiſdom is it which teacheth us to intcrmit 
* and flacken the courſe of our Victories, when they are neareſt and moſt certain ? Their Ar- 
*rmy isin very great confuſion, without any Diſcipline , without any obedience 3 corrupted by 
* perpetual mutinies : And if the War coutinue, we ſhall doubtleſs fee the whole Body of the 
* Souldiery mutiny, and then their whole Country will rife. How great a part thereof does 
* there alrcady abound in our ſenſe ? We on the other {tide have a flouriſhing Army, well difci- 
* plin'd, well paid, and well provided of all things. We have the aftitiance of France, of Eng- 
* land, and of the greateti part of Germany. We maintain a Cauſe, than which none can be 
© more jultz nor can there be more conſtancy deſired in our peoples wills to defend it : To theſe our 
* advantages land, our other progreſſes at Sea do fully correſpond. What greater blow could 


* the Spaniards receive trom us, than that which we have given them in the Eaft-Izdoes & What 
| Will 
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* will the other prove which we are preparing for them likewiſe in the Weſt? To this end, to 
© boot with tie publick Forces, particular Corpanies of the richett Merchants of all Provinces 
* arc appointed : {o as when wethal!l get tooting there, to what firaits and hazaxds ſhall we re- 
* duce the Spaniſh-Flcert ? On the contrary tide, how much both publick and private advantages, 
© how much honour and glory thallour Common-wealth receive thereby ? Our having gon round 
* the Sea where ever the Sun ſhines, with {o many and fo illuſtrious Navigations, and having 
* made our name ſo tamous by ſo many and fo glorious Victories, will be the moſt memorable 
* things ſpoken of by our poltcrity in after Ages. The fear of loting the Indies is that which 
* chi-fy cauſes the Spaniards tocome to ſome accommodation with us. Who will then perſwade 
© us to let ſlip theſe {o propitious opportunites which now offer themſelves unto us, and ſee them 
* turned peradventure hereatter to their advantage 3 True Victory lies in the making good uſe 
© thereof 3 Which nor bcing done, the too late remedy of repentance ſerves but in little Read. 
* We ought by all means poſhble endeavour not to fall into ſuch crrors 3 and not ſuffer our (elves 
*to be deceived by the falſe names of repoſe and Peace, and other ſpecious alluring pretences. 
© Theſe are the means wherewith thoſe lull people afleep, whom they intend afterwards ro op- 
preſs, No Lethargy is more mortal than a Peace, which is to prove worſe than war it (cIf. 
* Qur people this mean while will grow unſinewed by idlenefs. We ſhall loſe thoſe friends which 
* our Wars have purchatt to our cauſe. Bur the wortt of allevils will lie in the fecret venome of 
© diſcord, which the Enemy will in this interim endeavour to introduce amonegft us 3 and this 
© ſort of Plague will ſooner be radicated among{t us than driven out. Thus by means of reſt 
* more fatal tar than Arms, our Common-wealth would fall into the greateſt misfortunes, and 
© the Spaniards by their machinations quietly enjoy what hitherto they have not been able to do 
<with their Armics in the Fields. But I never was an Orator 3 and as a Souldier methinks I 
© have ſpoken more than I need upon ſuch an occation. Nor can I deny but that my particular 
© paſſions ſway me in what concerns the common good, which is now in hand which may not- 
* withſtanding all of them be reduccd to the implacable hatred I bear thoſe who are our impla- 
© cable Enemics 3 and hope to make their power more formidable to others by the ruin of our 
*Republick. 

The Authority of ſo great aman aſſiſted 'by ſo many and fo forcible reaſons, prevailed very 
much with the hearers. Fohn Barnevelt, Advocate-General of the Province of Holland, and one 
of her Deputies in this prefent Council, was oneof thoſe who did moſt favour the things which 
were now in Treaty. His Authority was very great not only in Holand, but eyen throughout 
the whole Union 3 in the ſervice whereof he had ever had the chieteſt employments, and had 
therein continually faithfully diſcharged his truſt, So as his credit was ſuch at this time with the 
Union, and his cttimation {o great, as he drew commonly moſt men to adhere to him in all his 
opinions, He detired to {ce Count Maxrice his power leſſened, to the end that the common li- 
berty might be the more ſecure both at home and abroad , though this his emulation coſt him 
afterwards his lite: For not many years after Maxrice his tation prevailed fo far, as for divers 
faults laid to his charge, (were they true or falſe) he was publickly beheaded in Holland. When 
Maurice had ended his diſcourſe, Barnevelt, ſtill reſolved to detend the contrary opinion, ſpoke 
thus. | 
Of ſo many egregious atis (moſt worthy Deputies) which the Prince of Orange, of ever bappy 
memory, did and which have been ſince continued by the T!Iuſtrious Count Maurice, the worthy ſon of ſo 
galiant a fathcr, in ſervice of our Common-wealth, this is one of the fruits we reap, that every one, 
mas freely ſpeak, his mind in this Conncil, for what concerns that common good, and if it were ever re-* 
quifiie ſo to do, the nature of the buſineſs in hand doth now require it. He hath certainly ſhewed great 
gravity aud wiſdom in what he hath ſaid : But ſince the more weighty the affairs are, ſo much more ne- 
cefſary it is to have them maturcly debated, T hope it will not be diſpleaſmg, if I alledge all thoſe reaſons 
to the contrary as may be conſidered in ſo important an affair. We ſhall differ in our opinions, but not in our 
ends, which is the like in as all, to endeavour all the advantage and ſtability which we can to this our 
Common-wealth The Tlluſtrious Count did, if T be not deceived, urge two points chiefly : the one 
that the Spaniards do not proceed with ſincerity in theſe their negotiations 3 and the other, that it is meer 
neceſſity which makes them now ſeek, to come to ſome agreement with us, that they may hereafter find 
ſome more favourable epportunity to oppreſs us. As for the firſt, Thope that none will deny, but for 
what concerns the aff airs now in hand, we have hitherto obtained all that we have demanded of the 
Arch-dukes. *Tis true that afterward, the King of Spains firſt ratification was faulty, and as ſuch 
a one, was juſtly by us refuſed : but to ſpeak, truly, T do not think, this ſecond ſuch a one, as ought to be 
rejected : the defects whereof being well conſidered, do more tranſgreſs againſt the circumſtances, than the 
eſſence of the ratification which we demand. The eſſence lies in this 3 that the King ſhould acknow- 
ledge our Provinces to be free, and that he ſhould declare be had no pretence or claim thereunto; this, this 
ſecond ratification doth fully contain, as doth alſo the firſt Declaration made by the Arch-dukes. And in 
fine, it is the very ſame which we did deſire, except it be in the diverſity of Language, and in ſome other 
petty things of ſmall importance, and in the laſt clauſe added by the King. Faults which in my opi- 
nion cannot bc held any ways «ſſenttal, Firſt bow can it be doubted but that the true ſenſe and meaning of 
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the Spaniſh tongi: muſt be underſtood byws £ Here, where the frequent commerce of ſo many of our Ci- 
ties with all the Principal Cities of Europe, makes all Languages common and knows ? To boot, that 
the Arch-dukes Deputies affirm, and give it under their bands that it is in the ſame language , with the 
Same ſubſcription, and alike in all other things to the ratifications of Peace between the Crown of Spain, 
. and thoſe of France, and England. Owght we to pretend to more than what was then done to two ſogreat 

Kings ? Thegreater difficulty would lie in the additional clauſe , if it were not evidently known that it 
were to be underſtood, though it were not expreſt 3 ſince how can it be denied, but that if no agreement 
ſhould be made, both parties would continue in their former rights ? To wit, the Spaniards in what is 
grounded upon violence 3 and we in what is grounded upon ſo known Juſtice, But ſay the Spaniards af= 
ter ſome agreement made, ſhould pretend a Title of right over us, tell me T pray you, wherein could our 
affairs be therein prejudiced ? Should they peradventure, be Judges in ſuch a cauſe ? In ſuch a caſe re- 
courſe muſt be bad to the Tribunal of the whole world \ and each party to thefavour of their friends , or 
rather to the Tribunal of Arms, where Armies pronounce ſentence, and for the moſt part the juſtice of the 
cauſe gives the victory, It imports but little then whether their ends be ſincere or fraudulent in caſe of a- 
greement 3 for then they cannot oppreſs us by their forces, We muſt above all things endeavour to ſecure 
our ſelves from this danger, which neceſſarily conſiſts in one of two remedies 3 either in continuing the War 
out of hope that their neceſſity will daily grow greater 3 or elſe in ending it by ſome accommodation, after 
which our affairs might be better ſecured, And from hence Tcome to the ſecond point, T deny not but 
that their preſent diſorders and neceſſities are great , but T cannot think them paſt remedy ſo far, but that 
if the War indure, the Spaniards may find ſufficient Forces to d» it, T for my own part find the Monar- 
chy of Spain to be the ſame thing that it bath always been, during the whole courſe of this War, nay 
rather increaſed in this interim by the ad1ition of the Kingdom of Poxtugal, and of the Eaſt-Indies, 
which depend thereupon. IT find it to be very ſtrong both at Land and Sea, Where hath the formida- 
bleneſs of their forces been better ſeen than herein Flanders ? What other power hath at any time main 
tained ſo long, ſo far diſtant, ſo bard, and ſo expenſive a War ? And ſhall we believe that the Spaniards 
cannot ſtill maintain it £ And that they are not likely to find a remedy for their diſorders in theſe parts : 
and for any hazard they may run in the Eaſt-Indies ? The very neceſſity of making War, will doubtleſs 
Furniſh them with means enongh to continue it, $0 then we are again engaged in War, in a new and 
more obſtinate War than the former : and what ſecurity can we have that fortune will always favour us 
IVe have likewiſe our neceſſities 3 andif they be at preſent great amongſt the Spaniards, remember I pray 
you that they have been greater amongſt us 3 and that all humane things being ſubjec to alteration, and 
the events of War uſually very uncertain : the time may prove propitious again to them, and averſe to us. 
Do not we know how much our War depends upon the aids from France and England ? May ot 
the King of France die * Is he not already very old? May not the Kingdom afterwards 
alter * And ſhall we not then be deprived of all ſuccour from thence'? Do not we likewiſe 
know upon what fickle terms the affairs of England ſtand ? The King being a Scotch. man, a ſtranger in 
that Kingdom, and there being many other occaſions which may canſe ſome fear of alteration on his ſide ? 
How much would the affairs of Spain ve bettered by any of theſe accidents £ How much worſe would 
ours be * IWe ought then to be taught by all reaſon, and by all the rules of good Government, not to 
tet flip this happy conjun@ure of coming to ſome good agreement with the Spaniards. Fortune is flitting, 
mnconſt ant»d4iſdaiffful and exceeding apt to be provoked : *Tis now the time to know how to lay hold of ber ; 
So as my opinion is, that by all means we ought t0 accept of this ratification come from Spain, and pro- 
ceed on to ſome Treaty of agreement : I confeſs it is not always in the power of man to enjoy the happi- 
neſs of Peace 3 but Iverily believe it is now in our power to ſhun the dangers of War , which in my opini- 
on ought by all means #0 be indeavonred : and certainly we may hope for great advantages from the Spani- 
ards by this accommodation which they do ſo much deſire to make with theſe our Provinces in this their 
preſent neceſſity : As all Pilots prefix the Haven for their end \ all Travellers their Country, and all 
motion reſt 3 ſo all War hath Peace for its end wherein conſiſts mans chiefeſt happineſs z and ſhall the War 
of Flanders be the only thing which ſhall never have au end And ſhall all our moſt advantagious ſuc- 
ceſſes, depend always upon the ſo uncertain event of War ? We ſhall be free from the uncertainties, and 
from ſo many dangers which troubles bring with them, by reducing cur ſelves at laſt to a quiet condition : 
we ſhall then much better re-order the Government of every of our particular Provinces, and of the entire 
body of the union, when we ſhall be in a quiet condition : This our Common-wealth will then break forth 
| from out the duskiſhneſs and horror of Arms : which how wonderful a ſight will it be, and what #nac- 

cuſtomed praiſes will it produce in the Theatre of the Univerſe £ IWhen it ſhall be ſeen how our Proviaces 
do unite themſelves in one Body ? with what ſort of Laws and Magiſtracy they conſpire together 3 how 
unwounded the Liberties of each of them remain, and how uninjured it paſſeth through cvery one of them, 
as through ſo many veins to the entire Body of their general Union. We ſhall have Ambaſſadors ſeit to 
congratulate with us from all parts, who till return raiher envying than rejoycing at this our ſo great 
felicity. Ie ſhall pay the debts we have contraGed abroad : we ſhall caſe our ſulves of thoſe we have 
here amongit our ſelves, and we ſhall enrich our Treaſury, by taking off ſo many and ſo grievous expen- 
ces ; our people ſhall then know that they are truely free; when they ſhall enjoy liberty without any conte- 
ftation : and being once got into ſuch a condition, what need we fear to be at any time reduced under the 
yoah of that proud, cruely and tyrannical Spaniſh Government, 
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Barnevelt was lifined unto with much attention: and the reaſons alledged by him, appeared 
fo be ſo weighty and wiſcly grounded, as attcr ſome other conſultations, it was at laſt reſolved 
on by the States General, that they would accept of the ratification 3 yet there was much ado 
before Zealand could be brought to joyn in this Vote, ſo abſolute Authority had Count Marrice 
in that Province; whcreot he was not only Governour, but had a great eſtate there, and enjoy- 
cd ſuch prerog.tives, as he appeared rather to be Prince than Governorof that Country. .. The 
Arch-dukes were then acquainted with this the States Generals reſolution,and *twas almoſt in the 
fame words which were uſed in the anſwer which was tirlt given to the Commiſſary and Verrey- 
chin when they brought the ratification into Holland, And becauſe the term for ſuſpenſion of 
Arms was alrcady expired, it was by both ſides prorogucd, and continued to be fo from time to 
time innew terms, till th end of the Treaty, which was after concluded. I thought good to 
inſerc this in this place, to ſhun the tedious repetition of the ſame things ſundry times. Now 
all the eyes of Flanders were tixt upon what Deputies the Arch-dukes would chooſe to ſend,accor- 
ding, to the firſt agreement, into Holland, The greatelt weight of the Spaniſh affairs which were 
agitated in Flanders lay upon the Marqueſs Spinola, Camp-maſter-General of the Army, and 
upon Manchichidor the Spaniſh Secretary of War : and as tor the Arch-dukes bufine(s, John R;- 
chaxdotto.Pretident of the Privy Counciland Verreychin ſo often named betore, were chictly truſt= 
ed therewith. Thcſe tour were choſen tor Deputies, and Father Neyen was added tor a tift, as 
one who had hithcrto had a great hand in the butineſs.” Marqucſs Spinola was already got into 
great Authority by rcaſon of his ſo many imployments and Trutts. He was Camp-raatter-Ge- 
neral and Governor of the Army 3 Adminittrator, or Pay-mattcr-gencral of the Kings monies 3 
of the Council of State in Spazn 3 and through his hands all the Kings 3ffairs in Flanders,as hath 
been ſaid, did chiefly paſs : and the Arch-duke likewiſe ſeemed to put much confidence in him. 
Indeed a States-man of ſingular judgment and valour, of incredible vigilancy and induſtry in the - 
managing of whatſoever butineſs cither Military or Civil z and endowed with ſo many other 
gallant parts, as he had reaſon to be eſteemed one of the greateſt States-men that the Crown 
of Spain hath had theſe many years. The Secretary Manchichidor was likewiſe highly eſteemed 
of, for his long experience in the affaits of Flanders : for he had been Secretary of War, even 
from the time that the Arch-duke whilſt he was yet Cardinal, was come to the Government of 
thoſe Provinces. In theaffairs which belonged properly to the Arch-dukes3 the Prefident Rz- - 
chardotto was no leſs eftectned of 3 he had fot along time been the man chiefly imployed in the af- 
fairs of greatelt importance by the Duke of Parma, and other Governors : and the Arch-Duke 
being n.ade Prince of the Low-Countries, choſe him particularly to employ in making the laſt 
Peace with France, and the like with the King of England; ſo as almoſt all the important buti- 
neſs of the Country paſſed through his hands. Verreychin was likewiſe preſent at the making of 
the two above named Peates, and had long before exerciſed the place of firſt Secretary .of 
State, and was always held a manof great wiſdom and integrity. Enough hath already been 
faid of the Commiſſary-general and of his endowments. But when the Spaniards who were in 
Flanders, underſtood who the Deputies were, and that they were to go to the Enemies own 
homes to treat of agreement with them, it is not to be believed how much they formed and 
how much they complained of the Arch-dukes in particular. | 

© Are the atjairs of Spain ( faid they ) come to ſo low an ebb, that our King muſt abaſe him- 
{el thus ? hatch ſo much time, blood, and treaſure been ſpent againſt the traiterous Rebels to 
© bring things to this end ? That the affairs of Spain were now in as glorious 4 Condition as e- 
© ver. but chat there wanted fitting inſtruments in Flanders to manage them ; That. the Arch- 
© duke had always ſhewed himſelt to be better at Peace than at War 3 and that now that he 
© fv hunfcli not likely to have any Children, his only defire was ta ſpend the remainder of his 
© dais wn pcace and quictneſs : That it was impothble fo great a Monarchy ſhould be without 
© 2 War; navit was to be detired that it ſhould always have an. Army in the fields for its 
© ſexvice. And what other more fitting Theatre could there be found for the ſeat of its Arms 
«© than Fl21d.-s ? a place ſo opulent, and of ſuchextent, and placed in the midlſt of Spains chiet- 
© eft encn:ics and maligners ? That if the War could not be always ſo plentifully maintained, 
© their Fu: cc5 might be lefſencd, and conſequently their expences ; That thus the vigor of ſo 
© oreat a Mcnarchy might be preſerved even to eternity. | 2500 

The Spar: ards broke torth into theſe complaints,and ſent them from Flanders into Spain 3 but 
to no purpolz : tor it was then ſeen, asalſo during the whole Treaty, that the King and the 
Archduke did always junipin their opinions: and as for the Deputics going into Holland 3 with- 
out all doubt it might ſcem in all appearance no ways to agree with the Kings and Archdukes 
dignity : but the torm of the Government of the United Provinces contidered,no other manner 
of negotiation could well be had 3 for their Deputies were fo many, that Commuthons fo bound- 
ed, and ſo many ſendings toand fro, as they were intorced to make Orders, toreceivenew Or- 
ders. and new Conſents trom every Province; which if it had been to be done out of their own 
Country, the Treaty would never have hadan end : and though atterwards, as you ſhall hear, 


it was concluded in Antwerp 3 *twas becaule all things were already digztted, fo as oy "row 
| eNitner 
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thither as it may be ſaid, to a buſineſs already concluded. The Deputies departed about --the 
end of Fanuary 1608. and being come into the United Provinces, they were received by the 
Governors of their Frontier Towns with all honor, and bravely lodged in all places. They 
came tothe Hagze the firſt of Febrzary, and were met half a league without the Town, by 
Count Maurice of Naſſaw, accompanied by the other Counts of his Houſe, and all the chief 


men of thoſe parts. 
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Truce of Flanders. 

BCP Ez®R OLLAND is the greateſt, richeſt, and beſt peopled Province of all the 
JG, ml 1 United Seaven : Nay, it fo far exceeds all the reſt, as it furniſheth half 
JN the monies which are ifſued out by the whole Seaven Provinces. It is 
made by the Sea, and ſundry Rivers a Pcninſula, it is incompaſſed on ma- 
ny ſides by the Sea, cut through in many parts by Rivers: many Channels 

cut by hand, joyn with theſe Rivers, and there be many lakes within it : 

Oo gk 50 as it may be doubted whether it conſiſt more of Land or Water, Be- 
ſides, it doth ſo abound whith ſhipping, of all ſorts, as it may likewiſe be queſtioned, whether the 
number of moveable habitations on watcr, or of houſes fixt on the land be the greater. This 
Province is full of Citics, and of a grcat many lefler Towns. Amſterdam is its chicteſ City, 
and here is the greateſt Traffick, not only of Holand it ſelf, but almoſt of the whole North ; 
of all its Towns Hage is the principal, an open Village 3 but ſo large, ſo well peopled, and fo 
delicious as it may compare with many Cities. Here did the Counts oft Holland tormerly build 
a Palace for themſelves to live in, which the United Provinces do now make ule of for the mcet- 
ing of their Councels which depend upon the Union, Here likewiſe the Councel of the States 
Generaldo meet almoſi every day z wherein thingsof greateſt importance are agitated and re- 
ſolved by the Deputies of the whole ſeaven Provinces. The chiet affairs of the whole Union 
are then handled inthe Hagze 3 and here ſiaid the Catholick Deputies to give a beginning to the 
Treaty : Before they arrived, the United Provinces had likewiſe choſen their Deputies 3 one was 
choſen for every Province, and two of the belt of bloud amongſt them, in the common name 
of them all. And theſe were Count WV/:lliam of Naſſaw, full Couſin German to Count Mar- 
rice, and Min here Bredrode: for Holland, Barnevelt was named, and by him the buſineſs on the 
behalf of the United Provinces was chicfly to be agitated, At thcir hrit mceting, nothing wzs 
done but the producing of the credential Letters on all tides, they then began to diſcuſs attairs 
with an intention to come to a perpetual pcace if it were poſſible. The United Provinces offe- 
red one Article in the firſt place, wherein they pretended, that the King of Spain and the Arch- 
dukes, ſhould acknowledg them to be abſolutely Free States, and ſhould at large renounce all 
right or<liam which might be pretended unto by them or any of their ſucceſlors,to, or over thoſe 
Prox inces, with an obligation not to make uſeof their Arms or Titles, or whatſocver other ap- 
pearance, This laſt addition appcarcd too arrogant to the Gatholick Deputies, who con:- 
plained very much thercof to the Ambaſſadors of France and England, with whom from tle 
beginning they had had communication in what concerned the Treaty: allcadging, 

© That it was an uſual thing amongſt Princes, {ill to retain the Title of Statcs or Kingdoms, 
© though they were loti, or but pretended to, whereof there was examples in the greateti Kings 
© of Chriſtendom. That the Catholick King ſtiled himfelt King of Hierzfalem, and Duke of 
© Brrgony 3 the King of France, King of Navar 3 and that the King of England did fill kecp 
© the Title of King of France : That the Unitcd Provinces would be they alone who would in- 
© troduce new. Laws in the World, and not content to paſs trom Rcbellion into Liberty, would 
© pretend, as it were by uſurpation to ſuch and ſo raſh advantages : in fine, that this was a cauſe 
common to all Princes, and wherein they were all by this one act injured. 
© The 
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© The anſwer which the Catholick Deputies gave hereunto was, that they had no Authority 
© to admit of the Article'in manner as.was defired : That they would acquaint the Archdukes 
*cherewith, and expect qþeir Anſwer 3 but the Ambaſſadors thought thele their complaints to 
*beartificials, they umagincd that the Catholick Deputics meant to indear' the ſaid renuntiation 
*as much as they might 3 that they might the catilicr induce the. United Provinces to give way 
on their parts in other things, in which opinion they were confirmed by the Anſwer which 
came trom Brufſtls, which wasz that the Archdukes would conſent to the Article in the ſame 
manner as it was propounded, it the United Provinces by acknowledgment of ſo great a benc- 
fit, would in lieu thereof abſtain from their failing into the Indies, The Unitcd Provinces ſecm- 
ed to be as much movcd by this anſwer 3 and their Deputies made equal complaints thercot to 
the Ambaſſadors of their confedcrate Kings and Princcs. 

* What do the King of Spain and the Archdukes grant ( faid they ) more than what the U- 
*nited Provinces do already poſſeſs ? that what thould be granted by the King and Archdukes 
* was nothing but wind, and a bare Title 3 whereas it the United Provinces thould give over 
* their ſailing to the Indies, they ſhould deprive themſelves of the principal and moti important 
* part of their Trafick. That they had begun and would continue that their Navigation, which 
© by the Laws of Nature, and right of Nations is allowed to all men, That ſome cther thing 
* might be thought upon which 1n this point might give reciprocal fatisfaCtion to both tides 3 
© But that they ſhould exclude themſelves trom failing into the Indies, was neither tobe thought 
*on nor hoped for : and why ought not the ſpoils of that new World be commen to all ? That 
<it was of that immenſe vatincſs, as more thereof was undiſcovered than diſcovered as yet 
* and that the right of the occupicrs in thoſe parts, differed only in the better knowing kow to 
© manage what they poſleſs. 

Both parties argued this point touching the Eaſt-Indies with great ſtitneſs and pertinacity 3 
nor would the Catholick Deputies ever difcede from their fir{t anſwer. At latt the Deputies of 
the United Previnces made three Propoſitions : The ftirtt, that according to the nature of all 
Peaces, Commerce might befree both by Sea and Land to both parties. The ſecond, that for 
the ſpace of Seven years, the United Provinces might continue the Navigation to the Indies 3 
and that one year before the expiration of thoſe ſeven years, ſome new compolition night be 
made, The third, thatupon the inſuance of peace, and duc obſcrvation of all things on this 
fide the Line, the United Provinces might at their own peril continue their Navigation on the 
other fide. The Catholick Deputies were not pleaſed either with the firtt or the third Propoſi- 
tions. Not with the firſt,becauſe it left the United Provinces abſolutely tree to Traftick in the 
Indies : Not with the third, becauſe they ſaw a peace mixt with hoſtility was not likely to laſt, 
They did not appear to be totally averſe from the ſecond, ſo as they would now agree, thar when 
thoſe ſeven years ſhould be ended, the United Provinces ſhould for ever torbear txom their Navi- 
gation to the Indies, To this their Deputies would by no means conſent 3 this point of the 1n- 
dies was much ſtood upon, and the difhculties thereof inlarged by the particular Company of 
Merchants in the United Provinces which Traffick into thoſe parts. The Company was chicfly 
compoſed of the Merchants of Amfterdam, and of Middleburg :and one was ſent in the name of 
that Company to the Hagze, to ſhew how great the gain was which they made by their Trat- 
ticking in the Eaſt-Indies , and how much the continuation thereot did import in other 
reſpects. 

* They alleadged that they had already introduced Commerce in ſundry parts of thoſe Coun- 
* triesz that many were the friendſhips and confederations which they had ettabliſhed there 3 and 
© that thoſe ſeas were already frequented by above 150 of their Veſſels, and by above 8000 of 
_ © their Marriners and Souldiers 3 that great was the gain of particular men, and the advantage 
*noleſs which the publick received thereby : that to keep ſo many of the baſer ſort ot people im- 
© ployed who would be always troubleſome, when at quiet, what was it but to purge their Pub- 
© lick of ſo much ill blood, ready to grow corrupt ? That the Navigation of the United Provin- 
*ces into the Tndies had already made Lisbon groan 3 that the Merchant Towns of the Portu- 
* pueſes in thoſe parts went to wrack 3 and that their ſhips were ſeen to go and come much pot- 
< {eſt with fear and apprehenfion 3 and were intorced to be at much greater expence than for- 
© merly;for they had wont-to be greatly vigilant inthat their Voyage,not meeting with any con- 
© teſtation, ſave from the ſeas and wind. 

Theſe and many other conſiderations were repreſented by the Company, to keep the United 
Provinces from conſenting to the Spaniards demands touching the Tndies:So as both parties adhc-. 
xing to opinions, nothing was done therein, The Catholick Deputies rcfolved theretore to 
ſend Father Neyen into Spain to acquaint the King with what paſt 3 and particularly to receive 
Orders for what they ſhould do concerning the Indies 3 having hirit declared to the other Depu- 
ties that they had no Commithors to conclude any thing in that butineſs. They told them alſo 
how that the Commiſſary ſhould be back within two months 3 whereupon he ſuddenly took his 
journey for Spain 3 and I to ſhun the tedious prolixity of the leſs important atfairs, will here 
mentiononly things of greater moment, wherein their differences contitied. The King of Spair 
and the Archdukes, to ſhew their wgenuity, _ = more to honcit all conclution ot ponent, 
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deſired that the excrciſe of Religion might be left free throughout all the United Provinces: 
towards which I had not been wanting 3 but particularly before the Deputics went for Holland, 
| had preſt the Archdukes much therein: and certainly the United Provinces ſhould by all rules of 
g00d Government, of their own accord have endeavoured to give the Catholicks, who were in 
no ſmall numbers amongſt them, ſatisfaction: but the hatred to the Catholick Religion pre- 
vailing on the one {ide with the leading Hereticks, and the ſuſpition that this was the more to 
oblige the Catholicks which were amongſt them, to the Spaniards on the other fide, it was to be 
believed they would not conſent to any thing in favour of the Catholicks, The ſecond chief 
point was that which concerned Commerce 3 the United Provinces would have had it abſolute- 
ly freez and the King and Archdukes would have the Indies excepted, and delired that many 
inſufferable Taxes might be taken off, to which the Merchandizes were fubjcet in Zealand, which 
were neceffarily to paſs from thence to Antwerp, and which every day much leſſened the Traffick 
of that City. Fhe other chictctt affairs conhilied in the exchange which was to be made of di- 
vers Towns and other places, which the one fide were Maſters of, in the others Country 3 in 
the adjuſting of contines 3 in contributions which were paid in {everal parts by thoſe whoſe haÞj- 
tations conftin'd on both ſides.to free themſelves from Military incurfions:in the reftitution of gocds 
confiſcated in the time of War, and in other the like things of Juſtice. They treated ſometimes 
of one of theſe, ſometimes of anothcr, but very leiſurcly 3 tor great difhculties were met withal 
in all of them, without coming to any reſolution. The point of exchange of places was in 
particular much argued. The United Provinces were poſlcficd of Sizce in the Province of 
Flanders, together with the Iſland of Caſſant, which is but of {mall circuit, but commodious 
for the unlading of Goods 3 having in it ſome Forts. 

They were likewiſe Maſtcrs of Breda,Bergen-ap-20me,and St. Getrudenberg,all of them ſtrong]? 
ſituated both by Nature and Art in Brabant 3 together with ſome lefler placesfortified likewiſe. 

On the contrary the Archdukes had Linghen, Groll, and Oldenſel beyond the Rhine towards 
Friezeland , Linghen is a very ſtrong Hold, and the other two, places of good confideration. 
The Archdukes would have delired to have changed theſe three places, with thoſe which the 
United Provinces had in Brabant and Flanders, 

And becauſe that which was poſleſt by the United Provinces, was much the greater and bet- 
ter part, it was thought that the Archduke to make the change more <qua),would willingly have 
quitted unto them all the reſt which they were Maſters of in Ghelderland, or at leaft the greateſt 
part thereof. Long diſpute was had upon this Article, but to no purpoſe 3 for it was not poſſi- 
ble ever to agree uponit. And with the ſame difficulties and prolixity. they proceeded likewiſe 
in the other affairs. This mean while the time was expired wherein the Commiſſary was to 
return from Spain z wiv did not only not appear, but not any news was heard of him; where- 
upon the United Provinces grew very jealous, and their Deputies began publickly to complain 
thereof; The King of France was all this while very attentive upon the proceedings in Hol- 
land , and to make the Spaniards the more jealous, he was calily per{waded upon this occaſion 
to make a new League with the United Provinces. The Contents whercof was, That in caſe the 
peace now in Treaty ſhould ſucceed, the King of France ſhould be bound to affiſt the United Pro- 
vinces with Ten thouſand paid Souldicrs, to make the Spaniards the better keep it 3 and that 
they on the other ſide ſhould give the King of France Five thouſand paid tcot in caſe the Spa- 
niards ſhould make War upon him. The Spanith and Flemiſh Ambaſſadors which were at Pa- 
ris, quarrellcd with the King hcreupon 3 but he juſtified it with divers pretences, and ſhewed 
how that the King of Spain and Archdukes ſhould rather be beholden to him therein, as a bu- 
ſineſs which might the eafilicr facilitate the peace of Flanders which was in Treaty, Theſe ar- 
tifices were not unknown in Spain, and it was every day better ſeen, that no agreement would 
ever be made with the United Provinces, without the King of France his interpoſition and au- 
thority. To the end then that he might obtain his mediation upon this occafion, the King of 
Spain reſolved though upon other pretences, to ſend Don Piedro de Toledo, one of the chief 
Lords of Spain , into France, | 

And this was thought then the fitter to be done, becauſe the King of France at the ſame time 
had fcnt for Pretident Fannines to Paris, with whom adviiing upon the affairs of Holland, and 
the King reſolving upon the torcmentioned things which might make him dehre to ſce the af- 
fairs of Flanders ſetlcd 3 he ſent him ſuddenly to the Hague. But Fannines grew quickly to de- 
{pair of ſccing any Peace concluded. He tound the butincſs more perplext with difficulties 
than bctore,and the minds of both Parties more cxaſperated. Ihe United Provinces could not 
tolerate the Spaniards ſlowneſs 3 for the Commiſſary did.not appear at all, nor was there 
any ncws heard of what he had done in Spain. Whereupon their Deputies reſolved to 
know dirc&ly the King of Spains hnal intention touching the Indies , which when they 
ſhould not know, preſently to break oft the Treaty 3 and this they preti upon the Catholick De- 
puties with much inconſtancy, who made them this Anſwer : 

© That the King defired a happy end of the begun Treaty, and that he would at laſt condeſ- 


£ cend to that renuntiation which they dclired, and in manner as was by them propounded: But 
' that 
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* thaton the other ſide.he expected that in requital of ſoimportant an Aair,they ſfould forbear 
* going to the Indies; and that moreover they ſhould permit liberty of conſcicnce to the Catho- 
*Iicks within their Provinces. That the Commiſſary was already diſpatched from the Court 
* with this anſwer 3 and that they had already received orders to acquaint them the United Pro- 
* vinccs therewithal, = | | 
— This Anſwer quite overthrew all hopcs of Peace. The United PrSvinces had put on an unal- 
tcrable Reſolution neither to abandon the Indies, nor yet to admit the Catholick Religion 
amongſt them. Whereupon having heard this, they in Writing did preſcntly declare the T rea- 
ty broken, and preſented the writing to the Catholick Deputies.. The treaty of Peace bcing 
thus faln to the ground,it remained to ſec whether they might the calilicr compaſs a long Truce, 
The King of England had all this while ſecmed rather avcrſe than otherwiſe to the Negotiation in 
Holland , and having the ſame ends which the Kings of Fraxce had, to raiſe jealouſic in the 
Spaniard, as hath been ſaid, he alſo made uſe of the fame micans. Jn imitation of the King of 
France, and almoſt aftcr the ſame manner, he had at this timie made alſo a new League with the 
United Provinces 3 ard though his Authority was nothing, near ſo great with then, yet was it 
fuch as it might much impede the proceedings of the new Treaty tora long Truce : and he had 
already complaincd to the Spanith and Flemiſh Ambaſſadors who were retident in Englard, that 
the King of Spain had ſent Don Piedro de Toledo to Paris, putting thereby ſo great an 
elteem upon the King of France, and that he had made no manner of addreſs at all to him. 
For theſe reſpets the King of Spain reſolved to ſend likewiſe Don Fernando Girone 
Who was then in Flanders, and who was one of the chietcſt Commanders in his 
Army, to the King of England; who ſeemed to be very well ſatished therewith 3 and made 
large promiſes to intercede tor the negotiation in Holland, being thercunto perſwaded by his 
natural addiction to Peace, as alfo tor the atoreſaid Reaſons. Betore the Catholick Deputics 
departed from Holland, the Ambaſſadors of France and England began to ſet again on foot this 
new Treaty of a long Truce : infomuch as the Ambaſſadors mecting one day, Fanines in 
the name of both the Kings made this cnſuing Propoſition in the Council of the States-Gene- 
ral: h 
© That both their Kings had always confidered the affairs of the United Provinces, as their 
* own particular concernment,having maintained them all this while as ſuch by their Counſels and 
* defended them by their Forces 3 but that the end of War mutt be Peacez That to this pur- 
© poſe the United Provinces-had been aſhiiied by both of them : and that both of them were 
* therefore much troubled to ſee the Treaty of Peace which was begun, thus broken: and thar 
*they thinking it howſocver much better tor the United Provinces to cnjoy a commodious and 
© honourable quict, than to return to the former difhculties and dangers ot War; were pleaſed 
© to propound urito them by their Ambaſſadors joyntly, a long Truce inltcad of Peace, That 
© notwithſtanding in this Truce, in the firtt place, and before all other things, it ſhould be decla- 
* red both by the King of Spain and by the Arch-dukes, that it was made with the United Pro- 
© vinces as with free Provinces and States, unto which they made no pretence at all 3 and that 
©they ſhould be left Free in point of their Navigation to the Indies. That both their Kings did 
© belicve that the United Provinces might be content with a Truce which was to bring with jc 
*ſuch important advantages for them 3 and not only theſe but peradventure ſome others alſo. 
© That greatcr difficulties were to be feared on the other part 3 but in caſe the War were to con- 
« tinue by rcaſon of the Spaniards fault, the Forces of the United Provinces would be there: 
©by the more juſtified , and both their Kings ſtill the more. obliged to maintain their 
© Caule. | | 
The States General took time toadviſe upon the whole with their Provinces. The Ambaſs 
ſadors with like conformity applied themſelves to the Catholick Depurics, who having: Iolt all 
hopcs of Peace, did very much defire to come to ſome other accommodation, or compolition : ſo 
they willingly lifined to this new propoſal of a long Trucez though they thought many difficul- 
tics would be met withalin Spain touching the form thercot: They promuſcd the Ambaſſadors 
notwithſtanding to uſe all the diligence they could to overcome Yiem : and having received af- 
{urances from the Ambaſſadors that they would do all good offices tor the continuation of the 
Treaty, and eſpecially from Fannines, on whoſe means and authority they.did chiefly rclie, they 
at laſt went from the Hagze, atter having been eight months entertained there,and went tO Bruſ-= 
felr, The Negotiation of the Truce lying then chictiy on Fannines hard, he did all he could to 
perſwade the United Provinces to allow ot its inthe ſame manner as had bech propounded by 
him and the Engliſh Ambaſſadors. Thoſe Provinces ſeemed well inclined in general roward 
the Truce, though they wanted not ſome amongli them who would have had the King of Spain 
and the Arch-dukes make the ſame renunciationin the Treaty of Truce as they pretended unto 
in that of Peace 3 but the wiſer and more moderate men among{i chem contidered that this would 
be too unjuſt a pretcnſion, due regard being had to the difference between a Truce and a Pcace. 
This difficulty procceded chiefly from Zealand, and was tautor'd by Count Maurice by reaſon of 


his abovefaid power in that Province, and the almott abſolute dependency which Dalderes the 
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particular Deputy of Zealand had upon him. Malderes had been a menial ſervant of the late 
Prince of Orange, and to ſay truth, the Intereſt of Zealand did. accord with Count Mawrice his 
particular ends 3 tor the Traflick and wealth of that Province was greatly increaſcd by the War 
the choice Mariners who had ſerved and did as yet ſerve in the voyages to the Indies, were like- 
wiſe Zealanders 3 and next upto Holland, certainly this was the chietett and moſt conhiderable 


of all the United Provinces. | 

The fame difficultics, out of the ſame reaſons were inſiſted upon by the City of Amſterdamin 
Hollaxd 3 but it was thought, that at laſt the reft of that Province would prevail over the parti- 
cular oppoſition of that City, ina favourable acceptation of the Truce z which Zealand did fill 
pertinaciouſly refili : And Milderco very zealous in thecauſe, endeavoured to make thoſe words 
ſuſpe&ed, wherein the King of Spain and the Arch-dukes were to denounce the United Provin- 
ces to be Free-States, in torm aboveſaid. Whereupon one day that this Clauſe was treated on, 
he with great fervency broke forth into theſe words : 

© Are we Free-men, or {ti!] Subjects ? If we be Free-men, why ought we not to be publick- 
©ly acknowledged tor ſuch ? Shall it depend upon the Spaniards to all»w us what ſort of liber- 
© ty they pleaſe, now that they cannot impoſe that flavery upon us which they would ? To wit.a 
© liberty more ſervile than our tormcy {crvitudes fince it mutt depend upon the interpretation of 
© their own words? Do not we know what interpretation they have already given to thoſe words? 
*Do not we know that they take them 1n ſuch a ſenſe as doth not take from them any pretended 
© right toour Provinces ? At this rate we ſhall get nothing more by this long Truce, than whar 
* was had in the bare ſuſpenſion of Arms : And yet this Truce fhall rather lcok like a Peace 3 
* andit may {o fall out, as by often prolongation, it may at lai be inſcn{ibly turned into the na- 
© nature of a Peace, Then, 2s in the Treaty of Peace we did pretend in the hiſt place, Thar 
* that abſolute abnegation ſhould be made by the King ot Spain, and the Arch-dukes which is 
© now Treated of 3 fo ought we {til to pretend unto itz- and in that form which may clearliet 
© declare our Provinces to be Free and Soveraign. Shall not he acknowledge them, when all the 
< world Treats with them as ſuch ? To what corner of the Earth, or of the Sea is it that the 
© Fame of their Liberty together with the Fame of their Forces is not flown ? Let the Spaniards 
© then do the like, or let all Treaties be broken. That neceſlity which cnforceth them to come 
© to agreement with us, will likewiſe compel them to do ir in this manner, So ſince we would 
© make no greater advantage of this their necejiity, with our {words in our hands, as we ought, 
*and peradventure might havedone, weſhallat leaſt coine by it, by this conteſtation of Treaty, 
©in ſuch manner as the vidory of words can moſt promile. | | 

Theſe reaſons againſt the above named clauſe, and many others againſt the Truce in.genera], 
were exaggerated by Malderco.or rather through his mouth by Count Maxrice, who labourcd by 
all other means, and uſcd all his induſfiry that this Treaty oi Truce might prove vain, as the 
other of Peace had done 3 the ſame things were ſcattered avroud by his tollowers, giving out 
many printed papers to this purpoſe, not owned by any: they feemed to ditirult the foreign 
Ambaſſadors, and it was whiſpercd that though the two Kings adviſcd to Truce, yer tor their 
own {clt-intereft they would not totally forbear aflifting the United Provinces;though contrary 
to their Counſe), they ſhould reaſſume their Arms that howiccver it was requiſite to return to 
Arms, fince it was undoubtedly to be believed, that ue preſcnt n<cclities being over, the Spa- 
niards would no longer obſerve the Truce, That in the mean while, the people of the United 
Provinces, cheatcd by the abuſive names of Peace and Quiet, would loſe their former vigour 
and conliancy ? That they would hardly be brought to contribute thoſe monies afterwards, for 
the War, which at hili they did fo willingly part withal : And that all theſe would be ſeeds to 
produce pernicious diſcords amongft their Provinces. Lattly, they concluded, That though the 
Spaniards ſhould obſerve the Truce, it would be rcquitite howſoever to keep their Frontiers {i11 
well look'd unto 3 The which being ſo many, and the jealoutics on all tides being now likely to 
prove ſo great, the expence in time of Truce would be well nigh 2s much as in the time of War. 
How much better would it th*n be to continue the War, and not to loſe the preſent occaſions 
which did all of them-to {mile npon thera, and frown upon the Spaniards ? Afﬀairs leaning al- 
ready towards diſcord, and the Zealander Deputies threatned opcnly a ſeparation from the reſi 
of the Provinces, if contrary to the form of common Government, the rett would reſolve upon 
Truce Without the particular conſent of Zealand. Fannines loitercd now no more, but judging 
this a fitting occafion to thew his expericnce, and foxce of his advices, one day when theirconte- 
ſtations grew highett, tis ſaid he ſpoke to the Deputics of the United Provinces in this n.ar- 
ner. 
© Neither did my King ever think (worthy Deputies) that ſo long conteſtations could have 
© had place here amongli you in ſo great an Union 3 nor did I ever belicve that ſuch diliruſt were 
© to be found here, as ſome of you ſeem to have of my behaviour. I will ſpeak of mine own, 
*leaving the Engliſh Ambaſſadors cither to juſtitie themſelves, or make their jutt complaints, 
For what concerns my endeavours, I will only ſay, Execution 1s the only ſhare I have thercin, 


© So as to milituii them, will be much more to offend my King than mc. And to fay truth, what 
. 
greater 
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* greater injury can ke receive than this z He having always ſhewed himſelf fo partial to your 
* Common-wcz!ch, as he hath almoti never made any difference between the intereſts of his 
* own Kingdom, and of your Common-wealch, When he was hardly yet come unto the 
* Crown, and had hardly, attcr ſo many Domeſtick and Forcin oppotitions, ſetled his own 
* affairs, the hrlt thing ke did was to athti your Provinces. From that time to this he hath noc 
© becn wanting in aiding you with Monies, Men, and Counſel 3 and tomake your Cauſe appear 
© the jlitter in all other reſpects, by his owning it. Doubtleſs he pretended to afliſt a juſt Cauſe: 
* but the julictt actions do not always prove the molt uſctul. Nay theſe of yours might have 
© beenthought the mott dangecous, by how much their power is the greater, who take them- 
£ {clves to be offended. The liberty of your Provinccs may be ſaid to have failed into the Ha- 
© ven, chicfly by the fails ot his favour. And becauſe we cannot now ctiablith it upon the An- 
*chor of Pcace, my King endeavours at leatt to faſten it upon the Anchor of Truce, which may 
© prove as advantagious to you. Let i= then confider whether ſuch an Agreement may be tru- 
ly advantagious to your Afairs ; Whil when ic thall be known, as I hope it will, finiſter diſ- 
* courſcs will then ſoon ceaſe 3 whichit they do not, it will appcar at leaft, That they proceed from 
© particular patlions, vailed over with the ſemblance of Publick good. The bulineſs is then 
* touching the making, of a long Truce 3 and whether the chictelt endeavour ought to be, That 
* your Provinces ſhould be thcrein clearly acknowledged to be Free. We Ambaſſadors think the 
© clauſe by us propounded tuftcient to that purpoſe : That the King of Spain and Arch-dukes 
* ſhould dcclare that they made T ruce with your Provinces as with Free Provinccs and States unto 
* which they makeno pretence at all. But there are ſome amongtt you who differ from us in 0- 
© pinion, thinking it to be too gcnericaland dubious 3 and who would have the King of Spair 
© and Arch-dukes make the ſame abſolute renunciation now, as was pretended unto when there 
* was a Treaty of Peace, I cannot notwithſtanding part from my firtt opinions for it appears 
*to me that to boot, with the difference that there is between a Peace and a Truce, this De- 
© claration may be thought ro wake more for your liberty than the other. Tell mel pray you! 
© Have not you always declared, That you have taken up Arms againft your Prince,inforced there- 
© toby necciiity ? And that the War on your fide could not be more juſt , becauſe it could not be 
*more neceflary ? And by the ſame reaſon have you not ſet your Provinces at Liberty by your 
* own Authority ? Then if you pretend upon ſo good grounds to be free, what need you now 
© that the King of Spain and the Arch-Dukes ſhould make theſe renouncings ? Do not you ſee, 
* that ſuch like renouncings of right would preſuppoſe it to be more maniteſt on their behalf ? 
* And chat in ſuch a caſe niuch more ſhould be conteſt by you, than gratited by them ? Do not you 
* knovy that they can grant nothing to the prejudice of their ſucceſſors ? Kingdoms cannot other- 
© wiſe make any contract, nor Kings make any alienable part therein? And ſince they give the 
© laws to others, they mult likewifein this behalf receive it from their Crowns. How much bet- 
© ter is it then that your Provinces be declared by the King and the Arch-dukes to be free by a ge» 
© neral clauſe, and that the agreement which is now ſpoken of, may follow with this preſuppo- 
© {ition of your Liberty, without making it doubtful by any other kind of clauſes, ifftead of ma- 
© king it more clear? This torm is not only ſufficient, but beſt. And it it be not ſufficient with 
© the contrary party 3 think you that it the Spaniards would not obſerve the Truce tor ſome other 
© end of theirs,they would as your opinion firft before they would break it? And that they would 
© tixft argue whether rhcy have auy right over you, orno ? This is the cuttom of private ſuits, 
© not of publick Cauſcs 3 The controverſies whereof are atlaſt reduced to Ficld-Forces , where 
© he that overcomes hath the right, and no account of the Victory is given. 

< So as you need not care what interpretation the contrary party will give to thoſe words 
© wherewith they do acknowledge you to be free. That which imports you, is, That your peo- 
© pke hold themſclves to be confett to be tree by thoſe words, and not to be madeſo. And that 
© the Princes your triends undertiand them in the ſame ſenſe. So as if it be needfulto fall to 
* Arms again, your people may be more ready than ever to reaſſume them,and that your Friends 
© may thew themſelves more diſpoſed than cver to favour your cauſe, But it is tvo well known 
© how much more calie it is to uſe conltancy in troubles, than moderation in proſperity. Tel] 
© mel beſeech you, thoſe who are the molt zealous amonglt you, when did they ever think thar 
< the King of Spain and the Arch-dukes were to condeſcend to Treaties ſo advantagious for your 
© Provinces ? And will you loſe this ſo happy occation ? Shall vain ſhadows prevail moze with you 
© than effential reaſons ? Shall ſeditious Papers which are every where ſcattered abroad, be of 
© more validity amongit you than the ſincere and wiſe Counſels of two Kings who are fo affecti- 
© nate unto your Cauſe, Now is the time thcnto reſolve upon, and to embrace this agreement 
© which is now offercd. Do you ſee how the Swiflers have fared ? Take thera for your exam- 
© ple. And by the timilitude of their affairs and yours, hope for the like ſucceſs. The Swiſfers 
<took up Arms at. firtt againlt their Princes, not being able longer to undergo the grievances of 
<their Government : nor were they abovetwo or three Cantons at the beginning, and thoſe the 
© weakett amongſt them 3 but their People gaſping tor Liberty, and detending it with equal vi- 
© 80r both of body and mind, they made invincible oppotitions to their Enemies Forces 4 till 

| mg 
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© being uncorquerable by the Forces of the other Cantons, and the ſtrength of their own A7- 
© peſter ſituation, their Enctmics deſpaired of cver ſubjugating them. At laſt they ceaſed htighting, 
*and from tottering agreements they came to a tym and continual peace. And who will noty 
* diſpute the Swiſſers Liberty ? Why may not your Provinces hope tor the like ſucceſs *? Theſe- 
© verity of the Spaniſh Government madeHolland and Zealand take up Arms at firſtz their Peo- 
_ *plevaliantly withiiood their Encmics : The Seca, Rivers, and the ſtrength of their Natural fi- 
*tuation tought for them 3 your other Provinces camie in afterwards unto them 3 and all made 
© ſuchrelifiance to the contrary Forces, as there is not any example to be had of ſo longa War. 
© The ſucceſſes have been various 3 but at laſt they have proved ſo propitious to you, asa Treaty 
© of accommodation was ſought for by your Enemies 3 and now we are upon the point of a long 
© Truce ; which if it ſucceed, will doubtleſs prove very advantageous for your affairs, and will 
* eaſily be hereafter renewed upon the fame advantages, or turned into a perpetual Peace,which 
*may prove yet better for you. That which [I have hitherto ſaid,ſeems to me to be ſufficiently 
* clear, | 

© Tnfine,there will be nodoubt of your liberty by this Clauſe,which is propounded : Nor is it 
*leſs to be doubted that a Truce will be more advantageous for you, than unnecelſitated to fub- 
© jet your ſelves to the uncertain cvents of a new War, Fortune is gencrally fecn to have too 
* great a (way in War; and that mocking at humane arrogancy, ſhe too often makes the more 
© powerful give way unto the weaker 3 and loſſes inſue where victories were expected. To wit- 
* neſs which, and paſs by ſo many other examples z What more memorable pretident can you 
* have thereof, than what ſo lately befell here before your own eyes in the Arch-dukes own per- 
* ſon at Newport Where inſtcad of being Victor, as it was afſurcdly hoped, he was overcome, 
© wounded, and very ncar being taken priſoner. 

© By means of this Truce you will eſcape ſo many and ſo dangerous uncertainties of War 3 you 
* will in the intcrim cltabliſh your Government the better; you will caſe your people of their 
* disburſcments 3 you will continue your former Traffick into the Indies 3 and you ſhall hnally fee 
* anendof thoſe hatctul Titles of Perhidiouſneſs and Rebellion. which hath hitherto been given 
© by agreat many in the World to your motions and proceedings in Arms. And who can doubt 
© but that your Proviuces will hereafter willingly concur in ſuch expences as, ſhall be needful, 
© ſince they will be ſo eafie in compariſon of what they have been? And ſo much the more wil- 
*lingly, by how much men do more naturMly detire to cnjoy quiet, than to live in troubles: arid 
© by how much liberty is the ſweeter, after having made tryal of ſervitude: | 

* And ſurely it is to be believed that thoſe to whom the Government of your people ſhall be 
*committed, will uſe the ſame care and vigilancy in the adminiſtration of publick affairs intime 
© of Truce, as they have prudently done hitherto in the time of War: their chicteſt care will he 
* ſtill more to eſtabliſh the preſent concord, which is the ſoul which gives lite unto the Body. 
*and the heart which maintains it * and hence proceeds that miraculous temper which of many 
*makes but one, andof but one many 3 but yet ſuch as whether they be ſevered or conjoyned do 
*always conſpire to the ſame end. Thus your affairs being well ordered within your {c]ves, you 
* ſhall have little nccd to fear forcin dangers : and thus your Truce being at laſt turned into 
© Peace (as *tis to be hoped it will be) my King ſhall ſee the ſame ſucceſs in your affairs as he 
© hath ſeen in his own, and whereby his Kingdom is now made happy : to wit, after War,Peace, 
*aftcr troubles, reſt, and after the ſacking and burning of Towns, and all the other miſcries of 
* Arms, the commodity, ſecurity, and telicity of quict and peace. 

The Majeſty and preſence of the King of France himſelf, ſecmcd to break forth in the Prefi- 
dent Fannines countenance and words. He afterwards gave what he had ſpoken more fully in 
writing to the end that the People might come to the better knowledge thereot, and that they 
might thecafilicr effect the agreement which was in Treaty. | 

The like offices were done by the Ambaſſadors of England, and to overcome fully the pertina- 
cy of the Zealanders, it was reſolved that Deputies ſhould be ſent into Zealand in the name of 
. theſix other Provinces. to induce that Provinceto conformity with the reſt : whichatter much 
difhculty was at laſt effected, and all of them concurring now in the ſame reſolution 3 the Am- 
baſſadors began again to labour to overcome the difficulties in diſpute. Continyal correſponden- 
cy was had by Letters between Famines and Richardatto? fo as the Negotiation of what was 
needful paſt between them 3 but the King of Spain needed no leſs labouring to be brought to 
give way to the Truce : news was ſent to the King of Spain of the Propoſition made by 
the Ambaſſadors of France and England, and of the new Negotiation introduced by their 

means. 

The King would have been well enough pleaſed with the Truce, had it been according tou- 
ſual form, and all things lett in the ſame terms on both ſides, as they were at preſentz but to 
declare the United Provinces to be altogether tree, and to ſuffer them in expreſs words to trat- 
fick in the Indies, ſeemed to put too great a difference between the preſent Treaty, and ordina- 
nary Truces: yet *twas ſecn that *twas impcihble ever tocome to any accommodation without 
* this Declarationof Libcrty 3 and that if the United Provinces had ttood ſoabſolutely upon ic 
. before 
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before they would be brought to a bare ſuſpenſion of Arms for a few montis, they would now 
be much more rcſolute in it, in a Truce which was to endure for many years. oy 
The Arch-dukes who ſaw the difhcultics and dangers of the War incaſe it ſhould be continu- 
ed, at a nearcrdiftance, were eafilier induced to give way to the Propoſal made by the Ambaſſa- 
dors; and Famines both by word of mouth, and by Letters, had endeavoured to perſwade the 
Catholick Deputics, that to declare they made Truce with the United Provinces as, with free 
Provinces and States unto which the King and the Arch-dukes made no pretence at all, did not 
any ways prejudice the right which the King or Arch-dukes might pretend to have over them, 
< He had ſhewcd how that it was a general Declarationz that the word (as) bore with it a ſenſe 
<of Hmilitudc, and not of propriety : That in the declaring of one mans being friends with ano- 
© ther, *twas never ſaid I hold him as a tricnd 3 that the adding, in the laſt words, not to pretend 
< unto any thing, had reference to the ambiguity of the former words : And tinally that ſuch a 
© Declaration could not admit of any interpretation, ſave only during the time of the 


© Truce, | 
© That then the King and the Arch-dukes ought to be content to make it 3 ſince it was invol- 


© vedin words which might ſatishic both partics. | | 
<Firſt, The unskilful multitude of the United Provinces, tor the outward appearance of 
< their pretended Liberty z then the King and the Arch-dukes, for the true ſubſtance which was 
© retained in them of leaving their former right ſtill unhurt, Then opening himſelf more free- 
© Iy Fannines ſaid 3 My King in ſuch a caſe, would not make any dithculty in granting this Decla- 
© ration for if the United Provinces when they ſhall betake themſelves to Arms {hall not have 
© better Canons and Muskets 3 words and interpretations will avail them but little, | 
- In this manner, and by theſe wary and wily ways Fannines as a good mcatator,cndeavoured to 
draw both ſides to a Truce; to which the Arch-dukes were calily perſwaded, and endeavoured 
to bring the King to be ſo likewiſe 3 ſhewing that by this, neither they nor the King ſhould do 
any thing more, than what was yielded unto at the hir{t ſuſpenſion of Arms3 much repugnan+ 
cy did notwithſtanding appear in the King. *Twas thought in Sparn that the Claufe wherewich 
the United Provinces were to be declated Free States, though it were limited, would gencrally 
be interpreted in tavour of their Liberty 3 and that when they ſhould have got their defires in 
that behalf, the King would not obtain leave for the exerciſe of the Catholick Religion in their 
Country, which he was reſolved to have .by way ct interchange 3 and moreover it the Article 
concerning the Tadies ſhould be condeſcended unto, how much would the King be thereby dam» 
nified ? How mach reputation would he thereby loſe ? To which difficulties the Arch-dukes re- 
plyed, ſhewing that when the King reſolved to have the aboveſaid requital, *twas only to be un- 
derſtood, if the peace ſhould be concluded 3.and that the King and the Arch-dukes having abſa- 
lutely renouncedall their right,the United Provinces were abſolutely free 3 that the preſent Ne- 
gotiation of the Truce did differ very much 3 by which the King nor the Archdukes could not 
loſe any piece of their former right 3 that it was not to be doubted but that a clauſe fo general 
and fo limitated, would be interpreted rather in favour of them, than of the contrary party. 
That the Ambaſſadors themſelves thought ſo as alſo divers of the Inhabitants of the United 
Provinces, who were againſt the Truce, as that which would be no whit more adyantagious 
for them than was the bare ſuſpention of Arms. And as for the point of the Indies,they ſeemed 
tohave hopes to chd it ſo, as it ſhould be no contiderable prejudice to the King. 

Theſe reaſons were not taken as fully ſatisfactory in Spain 3 but on the other tide the King did 
very much deſire the Truce, and that the ſo: great, and ſo unneceſſary expences of Flanders 
ſhould ceaſe. The Duke of Lerma was then in great authority with the King 3 and having 
gotten the ſole power over the King by ſuch arts as wete available in Peace, he was unwilling 
fo ſhare it with them who might gain it by ſuch means as War.affords : which made him from 
the very beginning very earneſt in cndeavouring the Negotiation: and he did now no leſs la» 
bour that it might come to ſome good event of agreement 3 the ſame defires were known to be 
in the Arch-duke 3 who therefore reſolved to ſend his Conftefſor to the Court of Spain, to 
anſwer all the difficultics which were infifted on in Spain, the which was thought neceflary alſo 
co put anend to {olong a Negotiation, wherein above two years had already been ſpent 3 which 
had fo tyred the two mediating Kings, as they beganalready to proteſt that they would med- 
dle no more thercin, if it were not all the more ſpeedily ended, | 7 

Father Trico di Braznela, of the Order of. the Dominicans, was the Arch-dukes Confeſſos, 
a very learned and upright man, afhd one who had been long expericnced in the affairs of Flan- 
ders : (o as men hoped well of him, and of his fidelity, that he might reconcile atfirs with 
the King and State-Officers, he being a Spaniard, a Votary, and of a very noble Family, and 
commendable lite, He was particularly to take all (cruples trom the King in the point of pre- 
tending by way of interchange the exerciſe of the Catholick protetlion in the time of Truce, 
whereof he was to preſs the neceſſity even tor the cauſe of Religion it ſelf By repreſenting, 


That if they ſhould return to Arms again,manite(t hazard would yct be run of lofing more than 
formerly 
y 
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formerly on the King and the Arch-Dukes behalf in Flanders, and conſequently of quite loſing 
the Catholick Religion in the yet obedicnt Provinces, inſtead of regaining it in thoſe that 
were revolted. The bulineſs was all this while put on by the two Kings Ambaſſadors : but be- 
cauſe to Negotiate by way of Letters was long and tedious, the Ambaſſadors minded the Catho- 
lick Deputies who had becn in Ho!land, that it would make more tor the purpoſe to have the 
meeting in Antwerp.to end thoſe difficulties which yet remained concerning the Negotiation. T his 
Propoſition was willingly liftned unto by the Arch-dukes 3 whereupon the Ambaſſadors, and 
the Catholick Deputies, mct in Antwerp in the beginning of February 1609, The greateſt dith- 
culty was touching the point of the Indies, The Ambaſſadors had always aſſured the United 
Provinces, that in the Truce they thould be permitted to Trathck thither 3 and they therefore de- 
fired that that Article might be laid down inclcar and expreſs words. On the contrary the Ca- 
tholick Deputies deſired that ifit ſhould be impoſhble to come toa Truce without condeſcending 
to that point, it might at lcati be underſtood by tacit circumlocutions, than by nominating the 
Tndies expreſly. 

They dcfired alſo howſoever, that the United Provinces ſhould forbear from coming into or 
from trafficking inthoſc parts of the Indies, which were already under the Crown of Spain. At 
laſt after much arguing.this point was agrecd upon, and was couched in ſuch terms as both the 
United Provinces, and the Catholick Deputics were ſatished therewith: tor the name of the 1n- 
dies was left out, and the ſaid Provinces were forbidden entring into the Kings Countries in 
thoſe parts : And Richardotto had wont afterwards to fay, that this Article was ſo obſcure, as he 
himſelt did not underſtand it: much diſputation was likewiſe had upon the Article of Contri- 
butions : *twas ſaid that the United Provinces received every year 3Zocooo Crowns of Contri- 
bution money, which was a great help to their expences. The Arch-dukes did not receive near 
ſo much 3 but becauſe theſe monies were all raiſed by hoſtility, it was thought a thing toorepug- 
nant to the publick tranquillity which was endeavoured, that this kind of Hoſtile proceedings 
ſhould be continued in times of quiet : ſo as the United Provinces were at laſt perſwaded, that 
all contributions of both ſides ſhould be laid down. On the contrary *twas neceflary to yield to 
the pretenſion moved by them, that the precindts which did appertain ſuch Towns as were en- 
joyed both on this and on that fide.ſhould be reſtored to the ſaid Towns. Touching which point 
lictle or nothing returned to the Arch-dukes hands, whereas large boundeurs were reſtored to 
the Towns of Bredz, and Bergen-ap-zome, together with ſome others in Brabant which were in 
the poſſeiſion of the Unitcd Provinces? Yet the Arch-dukes did fo far prevail, and my endea- 
vours were alſo ſo carncſt therein as the exerciſe of the Catholick Religion only was lett in thoſe 
precin&ts, as it was before. To the which the United Provinces obliged themſelves apart, be- 

ing promiſed by Fanzines and Rofft his Colleague, who gave it them under their hands, that the 
| King of France ſhould oblige himſelf to ſee it performed. Touching the point of exchange of 
Towns, there was no means of accommodation therein to be tound 3 ſo as it was reſolved that 
each party ſhould {till enjoy what thcy did poſſeſs at the preſcnt : nor would the United Provin- 
ces ever ſuffer themſelves to be perſwaded in the point of taking away the Taxes and other im- 
pediments to which thoſe Veſſels were lyable in Zealand which paſſed through the Scheld to 
come to Antwerp, whereby that City was much endamaged, as hath been ſaid. This buſineſs 
was referred to be propounded and examined ina triendly manner after the Truce ſhould he con- 
cluded. And the Arch-dukes hopcd by the benefit of the Truce, the better to accommodate their 
own Ports in Flanders, into which much merchandize was to be brought, which in time of War 
went neceflarily into Ho!land and Zealand; becauſe their Havens were continually block'd up by 
many of the United Provinces men of War. 

Theſe were the chict points on which the Ambaſſadors of France and England treated with 
the Marqueſs Spinola, and the other Catholick-Deputies in Antwerp : The Catholick Deputics en- 
deavouring'to proceed as ſlowly as might be, that the Arch-dukes Conteſfor might have time to 
Negoriate in Spain, and to ſend away the reſolution which was expected from thence 3 which 
not long after came, and was the ſame in ſum which the Arch-dukes had detired, and the Con- 
teſfor by the reaſons alledged by him, had perſwaded the King unto: great conſultations were 
had notwithlianding betore this determination, both in the Council of State, and amongſt the 
gravelt and learncdii Eccleſiatticks of Spain: for the King would be tully ſatisfied in all thoſe at- 
tairs which were to be confidered in ſo important a buline(s, betore he would ſuffer it to bc 
brought to a conclution. 

The Conteffor himſclt returned ſoon after ſo as the affairs being fittcd by all partics for an 
-agreement, the two Kings Ambaſſadors, who after the Negotiation at Antwerp, were gone to 
give an account of the whole butineſs to the United Provinces, thought it hitting to return a- 
Lain to that City, and to bring thither the ſame Deputics of the United Provinces, who were 
fixtt imployed in Negotiating the buſineſs in Holland, which was approved cf by the Arch-dukes: 
and at the ſame time the Catholick Deputics xeturned thither likewiſe, amongtt which was 
Commiſſary Neyen, who was then returned from Spain. 


The 
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The United Provinces thought this to be the butinſs of highcti nature,and of greatett Umportan=- 
cy which had betaln them fince their withdrawing themſelves trom the obcdicnce of the Crown 
ot Spain, and therefore it was judged neceſſary that it ſhould be concluded by the Authority of 
the whole body of the great aſſembly repreſenting the general Union; and that the Aſſembly 
ſhould contitt of as many Deputies, as could be gathercd together upon fo great an Occurrency. 

The Town of Berghenapzone was made choice of to this purpoſe, tituated not many leagues 
from Antwerp. Here the great Aſſembly met,and *twas ſaid that the Deputies were cight hundred 
in number. The Deputies of both ſides, together with the two Kings Ambaſſadors, ,met every 
day in Antwerp, in the publick Palace of that City. From whence whatſocver paſt from time 
to time was ſent to Bruſſels to the Arch-Dukes, and to the United Provinccs in Berghenapzone, 
and reſolutions were ſuddenly taken. When all points were then adjulted, after ſo many and 
ſo long obſiructions, a Truce for twelve years was cltabliſhed and concluded on the ninth of 
April in the year of our Lord one thouſand fix hundred and nine, betwixt both parties : The 
Articles were eight and thirty. In the firſt it was declared, that the Arch-dukes made Truce 
with the United Provinces as with Free-States and Provinces, unto which they did not make 
any pretence at all ; and they obliged themſelves that the King of Spain ſhould ratihe the ſame 
Declaration, together with all the reſt, which was afterwards done in ſuch manner as was rc- 
quifit, The other chiet Articles contained the affairs of chieteſt importance, as hath bcen ſhewed 
above; and in the reſt divers reſolutions were contained, touching the affairs of Juſtice ; and 


concerning rather particular then publick intereſts. 
Thus did this Negotiation of Flanders end at laſt; the iſſue whereof wrs ſo long expedtcd 


throughout all Exrope. 
And truly at this Truce, as if it had been at an nniverſal Quiet, all Exrope ſcemed to rcjoyce, 


which had ſeen for ſo many years, and amidlt fo many fatal and deadtul ſpectacles, the blood of 
all her Nations run upon the Theatre of Flanders, 
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N January, a German Prince wrote unto one of the Nobleſt 
> 1/2 Princeſſes of the Low-Corntries, admiring that people were 
OS AN E278 A -==1 {o ſecure in Holland, and not more alarm'd at the great Pre- 

7 Ae ES I parations of War by the French and their Contederates 3 
——_ AIAN which he verily torcſaw to tend to nothing elſe but the In- 
> A> » Vation of the Netherlands. | 
AW In February, the Biſhop of Munſter took many Officers in- 
SR to Service, pretending his own Security 3 which cauſed the 
States, as {uſpeding him, to chuſe Officers for four Horſe and 
> ih J = tive ys , appointing their ſeveral places of rai- 
DAN (A277/% ting them. 
"re, eons ped 2 3, The King of France began his Journey to the 
Spaniſh Netherlands , which bcing with great Pomp and Attendance , to take a view of his 
Conquetts, caufed not a little tcar to the Spaniards 3 but the Earl of Montery held a vigilant 
Eye upon him. . | | 
In May, when the French Court was at Dwnkgrk,, abundance of French and Engliſh Gen- 
y came to and tro to view the Courts, which by both the Kings were highly entertat- 
ned. 
In Fly, upon the tidings of the Sickneſs of the Duke 4" Arjax, the King returned home, 
_ arrived at St. Germain the 17th ditto, finding his Son a little before departed this 
ife, | 
In A4zgruft, bchdes the continual taking up of French Souldiers, and preparing Magazines, 
187 Commitlions were diliributcd at Paris, belides Expreſſes ſent to Germany, Genoua, Swit- 
zerland, Savoy, Venice, Luca, Corſica, Scotland, and other places, to levy ſeveral Regiments 3 
and throughout all France their Sca-cquipage was haſined. 
In November, the French were yet bulie to form Magazines in Lwyck,, Bon, and Nays, pre- 


tending it to be tor. the Bilkop of Colen's ſervice againit the City z But in the mean time, 
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abundance of French entred, upon divers pretences, the Countries of Over-Maes, and along 
the Rhine 3 which awakened the Duke of Monterey to vifit and provide the Conſiderable 
places of his Government , as fay as Navageay. The States allo by their Committees viſited 
their Frontiers, and reſolved againſt Spring to ſet forth a Fleet of 72 thipsz and by their 
Edidts forbad the Bringing in, Buying, Selling, or Conſumption of French-wine, Vinegar, Pa- 
per, Canvas, or Cheſnuts. 

In December , This State perceiving the mighty increaſe of the French Forces, and their 
great endeavours to gain England, Spain, Sweden, and Germany on their fide, ſent a friendly 
Letter to be delivercd to the King of France by their Embaſſador de Groot, who was kept 
from his Audience the ſpace of a Moneth : but in the mean while in the Hagze, on the 
17th ditto, a Defenſive League was concluded betwixt this State and the Miniſters 'of Spain, 
and afterwards was ratified and delivercd over on both tides. 


A nno 1672. | 


147 2d, The Agecment between the Biſhop of Colen and that City was figned at Co- 
len, by which alſo the City was neccſlitated to equic Bampfield's Regiment, being in ſer- 
vice of the Statcs, to quit the City ; which , by reaſon of many Obſiructions, the French 
urging to Muſter them, and to take out all of their Nation amongit them, was retarded un- 
till the fourth of February 3 but without moleſtation then departed to Rhineberg, and other 
places on the Rhine, But it manitcſily appeared, that the French, Munſters, and Colens de- 
lignes were to fall upon the Dutch 3 to'which end the Biſhop of Colen claimed the delivery 
ot Rhineberg, and the Biſhop of Munſter the Children of the Earl of Beathem. In the mean 
while, nothing was more noiſed abroad than the raifing of Souldicrs z and then , becauſe of 
the low Waters,many flat Boats were alſo made ready in ſeveral places to lay upon the Rivers. 

February 4th, The Embaſſador de Groot obtained his firlt Audience, to deliver the States 
Letter to the King 3 recciving tor Anſwer, That this Letter was already communicated to 
him from the Courts of other Princes and that about the Spring *twould appear whereto 
his Army tended. To which purpoſe alſo the ſixth ditto, a Letter was ſent to the States by 
the King of France. | 

In France many Forces were now raiſed, and the Militia was to be increaſed to 180000 
men; of which 14 or 15000 were already in the Countries of Lzyck and Colen, with much 
Provifion and Ammunition. A Fleet alſo of 3o Capital Ships was preparing to joyn with 
the Engliſh. Nor was it long after that, his Grace the Duke of Monmouth , attended by 
' a compleat number of Gentry, and folloveed by a ftout Band of Engliſh, went to afliſt the 
French. | 

Ninth ditto, The States of Holland took in Officers for eight Regiments of Horſe, and 
hve of Foot and the twelveth ditto, for two more: which choice of Officers, pro rata, was 
alſo made in the other Provinces. 

In France Commithons were given out for 20000 Foot, and 6000 Horſe more, The Bi- 
ſhops of Colen and Mwnſter allo gathered Forces amain. 

25 Ditto, After infinite Conſultations and Diſputes, at length his Highneſs the Prince of 
Orange was appointed Captain-General over the Forces of the State 3 but with all pothble 
Reſtrictions, an Oath being taken of him, that he might never ſeck to be Stadtholder of 
any of the Seven Provinces , nor accept of it if he ſhould be delired to it, Hereupon, March 1, 
his Highneſs treated the Deputies of Knighthood and Citics of Holland with a Royal Feaſt. 

March 4, The Froſt, which this Winter was very long, now ceafing, here happily arrived a 
peat and rich Fleet of Merchandize, with their Convoys, having lain long at the Ile of 

7ght, 


The Generals of the French Army. 
The Army of the King. 


Monſieur the Duke of Orleans, Generalifhimo. 

Marſhal de Twrenne, Captain-General. : 

Earl of Sozſſons, Marquiſs de Rochefort, Earl of Lude, Earl of Guadaigne, Duke de 1a Femillade, 
Earl de Lorge, Licutenants General. 


Chevalier de Lorain, Marquils de Genlis, Martinet, de Montal, Field-marſhals. 
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The Army of the Prince of Conde. 


Marſhal de Humieres, de Bellefonds, Captains General. 
Faucault. de St. Abre, Earl de Guiche, Lieutenants General. 
Earl du Pleſſis, du Nogent, Magalotti, Field-marſhals. 


The Army of the Marſhal de Crequi. 


Monſieur de Nancre, Lieutenant-General. 

Farl de Vaubrun, Monſicur du Pleſſis, Field-marſhals, 
Duke of Luxemburg, General of the Confederates. 
Monſieur de 12a Valtere, Ficld-marſhal, 

Monſieur le Breſt, Field-marſhal toward Catalonia. 
Monſieur 4Elbeuf, General of a Body at the Sca-fide. 


The King, before the ſetting forth of the Army, gave ſtrict Command to tne Marſhals de 
Humieres, Bellefonds, and Crequi, that if the Armies came to be conjoyned , or that it were 
in the abſence of the Princes of the Blood, that they ſhould, for the time of this Expedition, 
ſubmit to the orders of Twrenne 3 which they for a while excuting , were for the preſent laid 
aſide, and Chamilli, Guadaigne, and Navaille put in their room 3 but atter ſome time the for- 
mer were replac'd, yct with promiſe of ſubmiſſion to Twrenne, 


Generals of the Army of the States of the United Provinces, 


The Prince of Orange, Captain-General. 
Prince Maxrice. and the Lord J/irtz, Field-marſhals. 
The Rhinegrave ſenior, Gcneral of the Horſe. 
The Lord of Zzyleſtein, General of the Foot. 
The Earl of Horn, General of the Artillery. 
Fobn Van IVY alderen, and Earl of Naſſaw, Lieutcnants General of the Horſe. 
Alna, and the Earl of Conzngſmark,, Licutcnants General of the Foot. 
| Kirpatrick,, and the Earl of Stirzm, Serjeant-majors, 
Afterward was choſen tor the third Field-marthal the Ear! of 1Yaldeck and Kuylenburg. 


The 13th ditto, the States proclaimed a general Faſt againſt the fourth of May, and fo 
afterwards to be kept upon every firſt Wedneſday of the moneth : And it was reſolved to 
increaſe the Militia, both tor the States in general, as alſo tor Holland in particular, of which 
Capitulations were formed to raiſe them of Outlandiſh Souldiers. Alſo {ome of their Foot- 
Regiments were ſent over to the Spaniards, to be in Garrifon in Namen, Valencjen, and other 
places: And on the right hand to them came ſome Regiments of Spaniſh Horſe ; of which 
ſome Troops were ſent to Maeſtricht. 

16th Ditto, The Elcctor of Colen publiſhed a Manifeſt , that he would maintain Neutra- 
lity, forbidding the acting of any Hoſtility againſt the Subjects of this State in all his Do- 
minions. 

27th Ditto , Aftcr that the French King had for a long time becn railing a vaſt Army, 
( for the Muſtcr-rolls amounted to 146270 Souldiers, with Dead pays ) and had provided a 
vaſt Artillery, with an incrcdible quantity of Proviſions and Ammunition, both at home, and 
m divers Magazincs abroad 3 His Majeſty, having committed the management of the King- 
dom to the Queen and her Council, ſet out from Paris the 27th of April with the Marſhal 
Twrenne : Three days together being ſpent in tranſporting of the Train and Baggage; for 
which were employ'd 40000 Horſes, with a ſufficient number of Carts and Waggons. 

The 258th 4:#o, the Duke of Orleans with many Grandces followed, who took their march 
with his Majeſty by Nantewl, Soifſons, Laon, Rocroy, and the 5th of May arrived at Char- 
leroy. | 
The ſame 28th of April the Prince of Conde departcd from Paris , and paiſing by 1: Ferte 
and Rheims, arrived the 3oth at Sedan, to come down with an Army apart. 

In the mean while, much Shipping came down the Moſe! ;and Rhine, to bring all manner 
of Neceſlarics paſt Colen unto their Magazine at Nuys ; Great numbers alſo paſſed along the 
Maes to Luyck,, and the Troops which lay ſprcad abroad in the Country of Colen were now 
rendezyouz'd together at Nwys 3 and the Biſhop of Munſter alſo gathered his Souldiers to- 
gether, preparing tor the Ficld. | 

May the 6th, at Colen a Treaty of mutual Affiftance and Defence was concluded between 
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the EleQor of Brandenburgh and the Lord of Amerongen; Envoy extraordinary (i the States 
General: In which Brandenhrurgh engaged to raile for the detence of this State 2000 men 3 
to wit, 12000 Foot, and Scoo Horſe; to which Ho!l.:n4 was to turnith the halt of the 
Levy-money 3 ( 7iz. 120000 Rixdollers ) and for the pay of every Regiment, contifung cf 
500 Horſe, 4977 Rixdollcrs 10 Stivers : And for cvcry Regiment of Foct, contiſting of 
10CO men, 4314 Rixdollers 4 Stivcrs per Moncth 3 amounting together to 79543 Rixdol- 
ters per Menſem 3 with proviſo that Brandenburgh at his Chargcs (heuld provide 50 Pieces of 
Canron, with all the Ammunition and Provition thercto belonging 3 obliging himſelf two 
moneths after the reccipt of the tixtt Payment to have his Army in a rcadinets. There was a 
Treaty alſo with the Princes of Limenburgh, but without cfic&t. Inthe mcan while the 
Dateh Army , which was raiſcd ncar the Tel, was compleated 3 whither the Prince with 
molt of the chick Commanders went to view itz and the Fort at Sraphorſt and Rowrveen was 
with all diligence forwarded, and the Army mulicred. 

9 Ditto, The King of Fr.ce, having made a review of his Army ncar Char!cyoy, ſent the 
Marſhal Tzrene with 20009 men, 4000 Wagons, and 27 Cannons to march along the great 
Cauſcy by Lyck and Maeitricht ,. and himiclt tollowed with the groſs of the Army : And 
en the 11th, 12, and 13 ditto, having Lodged in three ſeveral places of the Spaniſh Territo- 
Tics, camc the 14th ditto into the Country of Lyck, paſſing by Navagne , and arrived the 
1Sth ditto at Viſe, where he ſaid and beſet Tongeren with French Souldiers. 

In the intcrim, ditto 16, the Avantguard under Marſhal Trrenne had ſurroundcd and ſhor 
upon Mz(5yh. requiring them to dcliver it up: ſoon after he -poſſefſed himfcli thereot 
and Trr:nne cntring it, ordered that there a Magazine tor the King thould he erected 3 and 
that the place ſhould ſerve for a Paſs to the Armies. Aftcr he was gone.the Freach thereupon 
preſently tell to work to fortitie the Town, dcmolithing whatever liood in their way, Here- 
by Mrtricht was as gocd as blocked ups and the rather, becauſe the Prince of Conde came on 
the other fide of it with an Army of 35000 men, marching trom Sed.zn through 4r4ennes all 
along the over fide of the Mixes. So that it ſeemed they intended to affault AZie{trichts of 
which however there ſcem'd to be no great fear, ſccing 1t was ſo well provided-with all 
things neceſſary, and hada Garriſon of 12000 Soulders, bciides the Citizens. 

1$th Ditto, The Biſhop of Mrnſter, detixous to ſhare in the enfting War, publiſked a De- 
claration of War againſt the Hollanders. 

18 Ditto, Here happily arrived the Fleet from St. UVbal, being about So fail; of which 
ſome that went towards the Eafi Sea were taken by Capers. The day tollowing, the States 
choſe Officers for the raiſing of four Regiments , and -gave the Commander $:ock/cim an 
order to raiſe one Regiment more. A part alſoof the Dxtch Foot that had been quartered 
in the Spaniſh Netherlands returned, and the rect followed ſoon atter. All H»//z1d over the 
Peaſants were armed ard muſicred, and 1375 of them were {ent ftrom MNerth-ho/l:nd to the 
Thel. | 
18 Ditto, In open field the King of France held a great Council of War with a!l his high 
Officers, and concluded to keep Maeftricht blockt up with 2cooo men, and to march with 
the groſs of the Army to the Rhine. Whereupon Conde, the 21 diito, brake up with his 
Army, paſſing through Gzlickerland dircttly to Keyſerſweert 3 where the 27 and 28 ditto, hc 
paſſed the Rhine over a Bridge of Ships, and came the firſt of Frne before Weſel. Trrenne 
with his Army followed him, and paſſing the Maes, marched directly to Nwys; and from 
thence along the Weſt-fide of the Rhine by Orſay and Rhineberg to Burick, , where he arrived 
the firſt of Fane. The King with his Army followed the 27 of May, and 31 of the ſame 
moneth arrived near Nzys, where the Elector of Colen had made great preparation to cnter- 
tain his Majclty 3 but the King cxculing it, haftencd his march directly to Orſoy and Rhine- 
berg, where he came the firſt ot Fune. 

Fine 1, by break of day Orſoy and Rhineberg were ſurrounded by the King himſclf : 1Ye/e1, 
by the Prince of Conde : And Burick,, which lay over againſt it, by Twrenne, At the ſamc 
time the Biſhop of Mrnſter, with his Troops, and ſome of Colen's, brake up trom Benthem, 
and {ſurrounded the City Grol. : 

O-ſfoy, though but a little, yet a ſtrong City, having 70o Souldicrs in it, for defence where- 
of more than 2000 had been needtul, was by the King ſummoned Frne the firſt > but the 
Council oft War would not liſten to his Summons, reſolving to detend the City, Wherc- 
tore the King was neceſſitated to plant his Cannon 3 which the Behieged ſecing, and-fearing 
the great power of the Enemy, more cſpccially having no hope of {uccour, they began to 
deſpair, and to think upon good Conditions of Agreement , and were conſtrained to deli- 
ver vp themſelves, the third ditto, to the diſcretion of the King, oncly reſerving Life and 
Goods, 

R bineberg, gallantly and ftrong]y fortified, and with great Charge and Labour repaired, and 
{urniſhed with all things needful but Souldiers, ( there being but 1000 within ) which werc 
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ſcarce halt enough to defend the Counterſcarps, had for Governour Colonet Baſfen , and 
tor his Aſſiſtant one other whoſe Name I have forgot. The City being belieged the firſt 
of une, upon the third ſaw the King himſelf, after the taking of Orſoy, before their Walls. 
The ſame day the Governour ſuffer'd the Baron of Hovelig, Mathematician to the Biſhop of 
Strasburgh, to enter the City ; who pretended that he heard that thoſe within would ſer the 
City on tire, defiring that it might be ſtay'd 3 but in the mean while he ſecretly held a cor- 
reſpondence within, taking an exa& view of the Fortifications. The fourth of une a Trum- 
peter came with a Letter trom the King, detiring Duke de Duras, under Hoſtages, might come 
into the City : which the Governour conſented to. The fifth he came, offering good Con- 
ditions 3 amongſt other things, That the Garriſon ſhould freely depart to Macſtxicht, if the City 
were ſurrendred up: and ſo he returned after he had made his Propoſition. The fixth, a 
Council of War being called, and the Propolitions of Dwras laid before them 3 the Captains 
and the Governour, tcaring the event of a Storm, delivered up to the French a very tirong 
City, without almoſt any attempt upon it. However, the French made good their Articles, 
and the Gariſon was conducted ſafe to Maeſtricht. | 

Burick,, right over againtt IVeſel, being a {mall Fortreſs, with five Bulwarks, and a ruined 
Fortihcation , no reparation a long time having been done to it, three hundred Souldicrs 
onely in it, and alſo unprovided of Cannon and Ammunition , having for their Gover- 
nour the Lord Peckendam , was alſo bclieged the firſt of Fzxme by Twrenne 3 who ( notwith- 
ſtanding the Befieged, conſidering their bad Proviſion, defended themſelves courageoully ) 
advanced fo firongly. that on Fine the third, early in the morning, he approached the Moat, 
and had aluott half filled it up,having made all things ready to ftorm.and reſolved to attempt 
it the next morning with 12000 men. The Beticged* having notice hereof, and finding 
themſclves unable torefift ſo great a force, made their compolition with Twrenne, and forth- 
with delivered up the Keys to him 3 upon which the French cntred , ſpoil'd the Gariſon, 
and kept the Souldiers Priſoners of War. Trrenne, not willing to loſe time, removes with 
his Army further downwards, and befteges the City Rees. 

Weſel, that known Fortreſs, and Magazine of all manner of Proviſion , but with a fad 
Tuined Fortitication, and unſerviceable Cannon on their Walls, having the Lipperſcons hard 
by it, but very much decayed, was alſo ſurrendred to Conde on the firtt of Fane. Afﬀſoon as 
notice came of the Enemies approach, they began with might and main to repair the Fortt- 
fication 3 but Burgers and Souldiers together could ſcarce raiſc their Breaſt-work to a ſufft- 
cient height, having onely planted here and there ſome Palliſadoes without Baskets 3 how- 
ever, they within made a {tout defence the firſt and ſecond day. _ But the French made them 
no anſwer 3 for they were very butie in delving and making all things ready for the Battery 3 
which the Bclieged might have more annoyed, if their Pieces had had more torce, While 
they thus manfully gave tire out of Brick, and IYeſel, they in the Lipperſcons did nothing, 
having but two Pieces, and both unſerviceable, as ſtanding upon a Bulwark not compleated, 
havingmo Palliſadocs yct erc&ed 3 which encouraging the French, they with four hundred 
men onely, in the Night between the ſecond and third of Fwne fell upon it, ſurprizing the 
Watch, and quietly coming over the Wall without lett, ( for that corner lay flat open ) they 
marched with this advantage to the head-Watch,' who thus ſurprized, they within preſently 
cried Quarter , which was granted them : and they thould all have been kept Priſoners; 
but being two Companies, and almoſt as firongas their Aſfaulters, the molt of them got 
out of the Scons into the City , one or two who ſtood upon their defence being onely kil- 
led. Thus the Scons was loft, which the 3d ditto cauſed fo great a Tumult in the City of 
IYVeſel, that the Citizens forſook the Walls, and carried home their Arms, and would watch 
no more. Belides that,the Women and Souldiers Wives required the deliveryrup of the City, 
and threatned Sword and Halter to any that ſhould oppoſe it. The Gariſon indeed, conlt- 
ſting but of about 15 or 1600 men, was too weak to defend the out-works and thoſe within 
together; therefore the Captains delired a Council of War thould be called to deliberateabout 
it 3 but the Governour being abſent,and the Council of War delaying togive their Reſolution, 
the very ſame day in the atternoon the Burgomaſters ſent a Meſſenger with a Letter to the 
Prince of Conde. . And next day, being the 14th, the Burgomaſters rode out themſelves to 
the Prince, the Women crying out all the way as they paſſed for an Accord. By this time, 
the Commander in Chicf being returned, and ſecing the confuſion which the Town was in, 
ſent certain Officers to the French Army , and made an Agreement for the Gariſon. 
Thus upon the 5 ditto, being Eaſter-day, early in the Morning bctore day, the French had the 
Keys delivered up to them 3 and betore cight of the Clock the Garifon was ſhut up as Pri- 
{oners of War in the Church. : 

Thus an Invincible City was in the ſpace of four days, together with a Magazine full of 
Ammunition, wherein were above 100000 barrels of Powder, fſurrendred up into the hands 


of the Prince, | | 
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Rees, being reaſonably well fortified, and provided with a ſufficient Scons over the Rbzre, 
had a Gariſon of 500 men for it (elf and Scons. This Twrenne had blocked up befor: 
the King was maſter of Rhineberg, or the Prince of Jeſe! 4 and no {ooncr were the French 
come betott it, but the Scons was delivered up to them : Nor did the Citizens know any 
thing of this, till by the Cannon of the Scons, turned againſt the City, they were untimely 
warned of their Misfortune. Thcy within ſhot furiouſly 3 but after the loſs of Rhineberg 
and IYeſel, they ſaw themſelves more ſtrongly aſſaulted. The King had ſent a Trumpeter 
to demand the Town 3 upon which the Council of War ſent Commiſſioners empowred to 
treat with him. The Army being yet encamped about Weſel,the Capitulation was t1gned there 
in the ſame form as with them of Weſel > That the Gariſon ſhould be (ix weeks Priſoners, and 
afterwards have Liberty of Ranſome. And thus this City-alſo was delivercd up. | 

The Gariſon of Emmerick, not ſo firong as the other, ſceing it would now be their turn, 
and not willing to proſtitute their Souldiers to a Maſſacre , or to be thut up Priſoners in the 
Church and tinding that for want of Men.and by reaſon of the flightnels of the Fortifications, 
there was not the leaſt appearance to defend the City,retreated in time to Schenkenſcons.tor the 
preſervation of that Fort, as being a Bulwark to the States Territories. So leaving Emme- 
rick, open for the French, they poſſeſſed themſelves of it, who now with their three Armies 
came down upon the D#tch ; the King having appointed Monheur 4 Eftrades Governour of 
all the Citics already conquered upon the Rhine. 

When the French begun to act, the Biſhop of Munſter allo, after a kinde of Declaration of 
War, ſoon ſent divers Troops into Twentez who ſeizing on the {mall Towns Otmarſchen, 
Enſchede, Almelo, Goow, Delden, and leaving Gariſons in them, with his Army, and ſome 
Troops of the Ele&or of Colen, fate down before the firong City of Gyo!, which without 
much reſiſtance gave up themſelves ro the Biſhop the 9 of Jz#ne. Whereupon the ſmall 
Towns thereabouts were forſaken by their Garifons. Heremberg and Borkelo alſo fell into 
the hands of the Biſhop. 

This was the unhappy ſucceſs of the beginning of Fxne on the Land; in which more Ci- 
ties and Fortrefſes were loſt than there paſſed days. 

9 Fune, The Agreement with Rees no ſooner was ſubſcribed, but the Prince of Conde drew 
his Army to the Tſe! fide, and that very day took in Deutecom-two miles from Doesburg 3 
which ſeemed to import, that the Prince of Conde intended to tall upon the Tſel. Trrenne 

fled the fame day by Cleve with 6000 Horle, as far as Nimmegen , where the Prince of 
Orange himſelf then was, and appointed I.ieutcnant-General Welderen tor Governour of the 

lace 3 and in perſon went into the Works, and obſerved the motion of the Encmy : for it 
eemed credible, what then was reported, that the deſfigne of the French was firlt to ſurround 
Nimmegen , and {© on the Land-{ide to betiege it ; and that the Prince of Conde would cn- 
deavour ſome way or other to break through the 7{e#/. Bur foraſmuch as then opportunity 
was offered to get over the Rhine into the Betuw, by the Tol-houſe, the former defigne was 
laid alide, However it be, Conde diverted his courſe from Doesburg towards the Tol-houſe, 
and Twrenne returned from betore Nimmegen, pailing by Cleve to the King's Army, which then 
was about Emmerick, | 

IO Ditto, The Prince of Conde made an Aﬀault upon the Tol-houſe, to have got over the 
Rhine , but was repulſed, and forced to retire and caſt up Batteries there. 

The Betzw was truſted to Johan Barton of Mombas Commiſſary-General of the Horſe, 
having by him two Horſe-regiments, and two of Foot, with a pretended Order, that in caſe 
the Enemy ſhould preſs on, and he be in danger to be driven back, by which Nimmegen alſo 
might be in danger, he rather ſhould in time retire to Nimmegen and coramand there, But 
whatever might be the pretence of ſuch an Order,- this could not excuſe him; for he ac- 
knowledged that the Field-marſhal J/urts had the 9 ditto about the Evening ſent him a Let- 
ter, that his Highneſs had made Van Welderen Governour of Nimmegen 3, ard that he, the 

{aid Mombas, therefore was diſcharged of that care : but that it was his Highneſs's plea- 
{ure that he ſhould take care of the Betz 3 and that five Regiments more were a coming to 
him for that end. But notwithſtanding all this, yet in the morning of the 1© 4i:to, he ſent 
away the Foot, and cauſed the Cannon to be carried off one by one 3 {o that ihe Regiment 
of Horſe was left toſuſtain the Affault of the French, till that Mombas, meeting the Succours 
ſent him by his Highneſs, by reaſon of the Prince of Conde's approach fo near Doesburg, was 
forced to return, and then they forced the Enemy again to retire. But foraſmuch as Mom- 
bas doubted not but the Enemy would the next day paſs the River, he would not fiand to 
it , but reſolved to quit his Poſt, and took his way to Arnheim, and from thence to Di-rn 
where on the 17 ditto about nine of the Clock he came in view of the Prince of Orange, to 
the great aſtoniſhment of his Highneſs, who commanded another Supply to the fame Poſt, 
of two Regiments, for its defence. 

12 Ditto, The Prince of Conds, accompanied by Twrenne, fell early in the moming upon 

| that 
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that very Poſt, where the Commander acquitted himſelf as a gallant Souldier , and made a 
{tout reſiſtance z but being too weak, that Poſt was loſt, and the Datch Horſe purſued by the 
French, who in their flight met with a Regiment of Ala, {ent by the Governour of Nimme- 
en, as well knowing ot what concernment the preſervation of the Tol-houſe was : but they 
cing weary, and over-toiled with continual marching, were for the moſt part routed, and 
purſued almoſt to the Gates of Nimmegen, where {ome of the French Troops preſently ſuxroun- 
ded Knodſenburg, However, the French did not get into the Betrw without conſiderable 
loſs : The Prince of Conde himſelf, with eight or ten Dukes, Earls, and Lords, being woun- 
ded 3 and the Duke of Longxeville, Monſieur de Guitry, the Marquiſs d" Aubuſſon, Earl of No- 
gint, du Pleſis-Praſlin, and other great ones ſlain. | | 

Before the French were got over the Tower of the Tol-houſe, the Scons, where lay a Ser- 
jeant with eighteen men, was deferted : But Tarenne was no ſooner got into the Betrw , but 
he marched to Arnheim: part of his men running through the Betzw, upon the 13 ditto took 
Heuſden, and made ſpoil thereof. And from thence they went and took Tſſeloort, ſhooting 
all the afternoon upon the Dxtch who were upon the Veluw ; and at night ruthed over the 
Rhine upon the borders of the Veluw. And thus the 14 ditto, being now ready to batter 
Arnheim it ({&lf on both fides, they within, . the day after, being the 15 ditto, made an Accord 
early in the morning 3 which was not fo haſtily done , but that the French entred before the 
Articles were once tigned, which alſo remained unfigned. | 

The ſame day Twrenne came before Knodſenburg , a ftrong Scons, and reaſonably well pro- 
vided, where ſome Troops already had appeared 3 though Twrenne himſelf came not till 
eight of the clock at Evening) and the day after, being the 16 ditto, in the forenocn, he be- 
came Matter of it. The Garriſon was permitted by Tarenne to depart to Groeningen ; and 
then preſently frem the Scons he fired upon Nimmegen 3 and the ſame day Twrenne marched 
with his Leaguer to Schenkenſcons 3 the 16 and 17 ſending ſome Troops before Thiel, who 
gave up themſelves, and accepted of Protetion 3 whole example alſo was followed the 19 
and 20 by the Impregnable Sconſes of Yoren and St. Andries. | 

Upon the 17. Twrenne approached by his Loopgraves to that ſtrong Fort of Schenkenſcons, 
wherein lay 15 Companies 3 which by a Trumpeter he ſummoned, and the 1's had it deli- 
vercd up to him, | 

The Biſhop of Mrnſter, after the conqueſt of Gro), fate not ſtill, but maſtered Brevoort, Lo- 
chem, ard what clic was ncar about. And on the 14 ſhew'd himſelf upon the Plain of De- 
zenter, to fetch away their Beaſts that were graſing there 3 but was driven back with loſs, by 
the courage of ſome that ifſued out of the City upon him. But he came with his whole 
Army, athitied by thoſe of the Biſhop of Colen, to betiege it. The King of France alſo, with 
the groſs of his Artny, fate down before Dvesburg, and ſummoned that City, 

It the firſt nine days of Fzne were fatal to the Netherlands, the following were no leſs 5 
eſpecially becauſe his Highnels was neceſſitated to depart from the Tſe! : tor Arnheim being 
conquered, the Veluw lay open to the Enemy, and the Army in danger of being fallen upon 
on all ſides, and utterly to be ruinated. So that his Highneſs having divided the Army, 
and put part in the Cities on the Tſel, under the Command of Ala General for Frieſland, 
and brought the greateſt Cannon with the Ammunition and Provilions into Doesburg, Zut- 
phen, Deventer : Re with the reſt and lighter Ficld-pieces departed thence 3 and coming the 
15 at Evening before Utrecht, the Gates were ſhut upon him 3 and his followers, hungry and 
wearicd with continual marching night and day, were conſtrained to lie the whoke night in 
the Field without any Refreſhment, His Highneſs defired he might be let in, offering to 
defend the City, in caſe they would ſuffer it to be fortified as need ſhould require 3 and that 
what was in the way ſhould be pulled down : Which they of Utrecht refuſed to doz in- 
ſiſting upon it, that their Army ſhould lie encamped without 3 pretending it would be to the 
great damage of the Citizens, who would not endure to be burthened by quartering of 
Souldiers. At length it was agreed , that the two Regiments of the diviſion of Utrecht 
ſhould be admitted to come in: But the States of Holland judging that thus doing they 
ſhould not be able to maintain that Poſt, if ſet upon, reſolved for the preſervation of Holland 
to beſet their Paſſes. Whereupon the Leaguer brake up the 17 from Utrecht, and ſet for- 
ward toWeſep, Bodegrave, Goverweller-ſluce, Schoonhoven, Gorcum, and afterwards allo to Vut- 
horn , which Poſis bcinz fortified , were found ſufficient to keep the French out of Hol- 
land. 

The amazcment, by reaſon of the breaking in of the French into the Betww, and the re- 
treat of the Dutch Army, was greater than can be related; and the flying from all places 
to Amſterdam was unſpeakable. Thoutands of Waggons and Boats daily came in, and as 
faſt went out again from Amſterdam elſewhere : All was filled with fear and trouble. 

To this retreat of the Army trom Utrecht, they aſcribe the delivery up of their City. 


For afloon as the Enemy was poſleſſed of Weſel , - Great ones began ſecretly to gy 
2 their 
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their Goods 3 which the Commons perceiving, oppoſed the fame 3 yea, not without affron- 
ting the Magiſtrates themſclves 3 openly crying out to the Burgomaſters, Tor have ruled Jong 
enough 3 # is now our turn. From which Tumults no good being to be expected, afloon as 
Arnheim was taken, they ſent thither to offer their City alſo to the French, defiring Prote- 
ion : but they were fain to go further : for the King yet lay before Doesbrrg, Thus they 
went ſecking the French, to invite them into their City 3 for in 20 Engliſh miles round, there 
was not a Frenchman to be found. While thus they of Utrecht were waiting for the French, 
ſome of them, being impatient he ſtaid fo long, ſent a Trumpeter up to the Tower to give 
notice of their coming 3 which by ſound of Trumpet he did on the 18 day : And indeed 
it was thought both in the City and all the Country over, that the French were come into 
Utrecht ; but it proved a miftake : for thoſe that the Trumpeter thought had been the 
French, were the Burgers, who returning, had ſcenno Enemy at all. 

The 13 ditto, the King ſent them a ProteQion with two Trumpeters , and ſoon after 2 
French Garriſon z whereupon they preſently capitulated for the whole Province, 

The 16 of Fuly, the Bithop of Mrnſter came before Deventer, a gallant fortified City, pro- 
vided of all things , with a firong Gariſon of Soulders 3 bctides 1450 South-Helland Coun- 
try-men, and reſolute Citizens, together making up 10000 able men 3 all reſolved to ſtand 
out to the utmoſt againſt the Enemy. Colonel Steck was Commander in chiet over the 
Gariſon, as alſo head of the Provincial Militia. He held much Communication with the 
Governour of Coeverden, Colonel Broerſma, whom his Highneſs not truſting, had cauſed to 
come to Deventer, where he thought he could do no great hurt.* The Mrjterians marched 
over the Tſſe!, where was moſt convenience, behinde the Hedges of the City-Gardens , to 
approach and plant their Mortar-pieces out of which the 20 <carly in the morning, they 
ſhot their Bombes into the City but did little or no harm. Wher-upon the Commander, 
to fatisfie the Citizens, offered to make a Sally upon the Enemy 3 which he alſo did, not al- 
together without ſucceſs: yet ſo as not to do too much hurt to the Enemy. In the mean 
while the Mwunſterians continued the Bombcs from the overehide of the Tſſe/ till the After- 
noon, when {ome of the Magilirates ſent a Letter to the Bithop , detiring a Ceſlation of 
Arms, and Safc-conduct for Commilſioners to go tor the advice of the Cities of Campen and 
Swol. This was done after that the Biſhop the day bctore had declared that his intention 
was to joyn Deventer again to the Empire. And the 21 in the Morning they ſent again a 
Trumpeter for Ceſſation of Arms, the Cannons ſounding too loud m their Ears, though 
they hitherto had ſuſtained little harm by them. Toward Evening the Agreement was 
made and the ſame 21 day, late in the night, the City was poſlefled by the Enemy , none 
almoſt knowing thereof, or any Neceflity pretling thereunto. All the Cities and Forts of 
Over-Tſſel were upon this Provincially given up to the Mrnſterians 3 and the Ommer-Scons, 
with the new Retrenchment, lying round about in a Moras, was upon this news forſaken by 
its Gariſon 3 General Alza with his Forces being gone as far as Lemnwaerden, After the 
taking of Deventer, Deventer was allotted to the Elcctor of Colen, Campen to the French, Swol 
" all three together. The reſt fell to the Biſhop of Munſter's ſhare, and fo remain to this 

ay. 
The 17 of Fane, the King of France came before Doesburgs and though there were a rea- 
ſonable ſtrong Gariſon in it, yet without any great reſiſtance they gave up themſelves to the 
King : Who from thence in haſte marched to Zztphen ; taking it in without much trouble, 
though it were alſo provided reaſonably well of all things, and a Garriſon in it. In both 
theſe Cities the Souldicry, as alſo the Hollands WWaerdt-Gelders, or Auxiliary-Troops, were 
detained Priſoners of War. Thus there being no more to be conquered at the Tſe!, the 
King brake up from thence; and the 27, having in perſon with his Army paſs'd Arnheins 
near to Utrecht, he encamped himſelf without the City , and put Gariſons into all the Ci- 
ties of that Province, as Fyck, Montfort, Yſſelſteyn, Amersfoort, and the Gelder-Cities, Har- 
derwick, and Elburg 3 yea, in Woerden and Oudewater it {clt, Citics of Holland. And ſome 
few coming before Naerden, the dread was fo great, that they within cali away their Arms ; 
ſome ſwimming over the Moat of the City, leaving it for the French to poſſeſs. Mryen alſo 
was once gone, taken in by 15 men 3 but they were again driven out. 

The King remained in the Leaguer without Utrecht, and came the fifth of Fuly, accompa- 
nicd with the Dukes of Orleans, Monmouth, Luxemburg, and other Grandees, to take a view 
of the Town ; but ſoon returned back again to the Leaguer, appointing the Duke of Lzx- 
embyurg Govemnour of the City and Province 3 and Stoxpa, General of the Switzers, Com- 
mander of the City. 

The Commonalty ſeeing the aſtoniſhment of their Govemours , and the danger that 
threatned them, begin to raiſe Tumults : Others flie where-ever they imagine a place of 
ſafety to be, tranſporting their Families, and what was moſt precious, Eaſt, Weſt, yea, even 
to France and England. They that remained bchinde with trembling Spirits, at latt take 
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up Arms todefend their Country : The Magifiracy in divers Cities being diligent to ani- 
mate and encourage the rett to contribute whatever could ferve for the defence of their 
Cities. To which purpoſe. other places i the mean white being wholly negk&cd , the 
Poſts for Hollands {ccurity were ftrengthned with Souldiers, and made defentible z the Banks 
and Dams about Amjterdam opencd 3 the Country fet under Water; the Ways cut through 3 
Bridges cafi down 3 Trenchments ere&ed 3 Outliers brought upon the Rivers : the Wall 
repaired, Cannon brought up, the Watch doubled 3 and tor fecurity of the Citizens, the 
29 of Funeit was publithed trom the Town-houſe, that the Council was fully refolved to 
detend the City to the utmoſt : and Burgers were ſent out of the Hagre and Rotterdam to 
re-enforce the Pofts of the Army, and out of other Citics to the Frontiers of Holland, Henſ- 
den, Gertruydenburg, Bred, the KIxndert, the Bril, &c. But all this could not takeaway from 
the diſturbed Spirits of men that impretſion they had taken, that many Members of the Magj- 
firacy were guilty of Treaſon, and hcld Correſpondence with the Enemy 3 as it happens 
often, that the bad ſucceſs of undertakings is laid to the charge of the managers thereot. 
though of never ſo pure an Integrity. | 

#ne 20, A remarkable Example of this Impretſion was feen in the Hygre, when the two 
Sons of Counſtllor de Graaf, with two other, coming at Evening on the Viverb:zrg, and 
{ceing Light where the States of Holland were met, they conchided that the Pentioner was 
yet amongtt them 3 who having the greateſt hand in the management of Aﬀairs, was judged 
by many the grand cauſe of all their Diſaſters. Thele people theretore thought they thould 
do a piece of good {crvice to their Country if they made away with him, For this reaſon, 
as he was going home with two Servants, they fell upon him, and having wounded him, 
left him for dead, and went away : but his Wounds were not fo great, but that he ſoon 
Tole up again and went home; one of the Afailinates Facob van de Graaf being taken. At 
the ſame time carne four unknown perſons to the Houſe of his Brother Cornelius de Wit in 
Dort ; who bcing the Ruard Van Putten, and having been Plenipotentiary in the Fleet , was 
now returned home tickly. Theſe perſons pretended to ſpeak with him, having the ſame 
deligne upon him but were driven away by {ome of the City-watch, In the mean while 
the rurmurings of the Common people increaſed againſt the Magiſtracy, and in eſpecial a- 
gainlt the two De Wits. 

The 25, they of Ardenburg in Flanders had intclligence that the French out of their Quarters 
at Cortryck,, and thercabouts, had gathered many men, with a deſigne to {et upon them at 
the very nick of time when the Governour of Ardenburgh was gone for Zealand.” There- 
upon the Garriſon, conſiſting onely of 73 men, and 165 Citizens, was put into a poſture by 
the vigilant dire&ion of Entigne Beakman, as much as potſibly the time would permit, Ar 
Night, about 11 of the clock, the French approached, being 4000 Horſe and Foot, and by 
a Trumpeter ſummoned the City. z which after refuſal they tell upon by force. But by the 
Magnanimity of thoſe few within, they were ſo mantully repulſed, that after three hours 
ſtorming they were forced with great loſs, toward the Morning, to draw oft, retiring out of 
Cannon-ſhot: And they of Ardenburg the 26 ditto, got 60 men for {uccour, with ſome 
Ammunition. Soon after, the Enemy, firengthned with 2000 men more, fell on again tu- 
riouſly at one a clock at Night 3 their Foot being driven on by the Horſe, advancing C though 
moſt manfully reſifted by them in the City ) to the very Walls. Upon which they maſtered 
a Ravelin before the Gate, the Draw-bridge of the Inner Gate let down,when happily at that 
very nick of time Colonel Spindler came to aihit rhem with 150 men 3 which fo increafed 
their courage and firength, that the Enemy was forced again to retire. They of the Ene- 
my who were got into the Ravelin, being amazed, becauſe of the continual firing, and the 
danger of the Bridge which they were to paſs over, called for quarter z which was not gran- 
ted before they had caſt their Weapons trom them, and drawn up the oltmoſt Draw-bridge, 
and then they were brought in; the reſt c{caping from whence they came. The ways 
round about were ftrow'd with the Slain, being to the number of 1000 3 belides 200 woun- 
ded, whom they carried along with them : not one being ſlain in the City, and one or two 
onely wounded, The Priſoners taken were 1 Colonel, 2 Lieutenant-Colonels, 28 Captains 
and Lieutcnants, and 530 Common Souldicrs. 

29 ditto, Jacob de Graaf was condemned to be Executed by the Sword, for aſſaulting the 
Pentioner de Wit. When he was carried to Exccution the Gates of the Cities near about 
were kept thut up, and all the ways beſet with Horſe : By which means that work, notwith- - 
ftanding the Executioner made divers blows before he could cut off his Head, was accom- 
pliſhed without any great commotion. 

Juſt ac this very time, the Commonalty throughout all Ho!/and and Zealand were up in a 
dreadful Tumult, requiring that the Government ſhould be altered, and more power put 
into the hands of the Prince of Orange. They began at Dort, where the Burgers, by their 


Captains, demanded of the Magiſtrates what they meant to do, whether to ns 
ity 
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City or not: And would know themſelves what Proviftion there was in the Magazines ; 
which was found to be very flight, and the Key of the Powder-tower not to be found, This 
made the Citizens yet more unquiet, requiring that the Prince of Orange ſhould be made 
Stadtholder without delay, and that with high threatnings. Whereupon Deputies from the 
Magiſtrates and Citizens were forced to go to the Leaguer, to defire his Highneſs to come to 
Dort ; which when he often denied to do, the Deputies told him, That in caſe they ſhould 
return home with ſuch an anſwer, they ſhould be in great danger to be put to death as 
Traytors. Which peril his Highneſs confidering , went the faid 29 of Fune to Dort, and 
was received with all the applauſe of the people imaginable. Being come to the Town- 
houſe, the Magiſtrates made known unto him that the Citizens defired he would be pleaſed 
to view the City, Fortitications, and Magazines 3 not at all mentioning the Stadtholderſhip : 
Whereupon, with ſome of the Lords, he rode round about the City, and fo towards the 
Peacock, to dine there. The Citizens perceiving that they thought thus to put them off, 
began to murmur, crying, out, that they {ought to delude them 3 and thereupon laid hold 
of their Horſes, binding their Pikes and Muſquets to their Coaches, highly threatning all of 
them, incaſe his Highneſs were not made Stadtholder. The Lords thus territi'd, promiſe to 
content the Pcople 3 and being come to the Peacock, diſcharge themſelves, and alſo his High- 
ncſs. of their Oath concerning the perpetual Edict 3 and ſo made him Stadtholder. Cornelius 
de Wit the old Burgomalter being come home fick from the Flect, kept iis Chamber z for 
which reaſon they ſent theſe Acts to him, by the Secretary, to be by him alſo ſnbſcribed : 
But he refuſed, ſaying, he neither coula nor would conſent thereto. Howcver, his reluctancy 
was in vain 3 for by the pcr{wation of his Wife and the Lords preſent , but principally by 
the mcnaces of the Citizens, he was confirained thereto. For indecd, about that time alſo, 
the Magiſtrates of mott of the Cities of Ho/land and Zealand had rcſolved to advance his 
Highnels. Whereupon by the Deputies of the Cities having * voice in the Afembly of 
the States of Holland, the perpetual Edict was abolithed 7: che hrtt 3 and fo by the annul- 
ling of that Oath, the Members made capable to elccr a >+aicolder, Thereupon the 2 dirto; 
in Zealand, and the day after in Holland, his Hignncis tic ri: ce of Orange was cleed there- 
to; conferring alſo the power of Iffuing out Commuthons , and to be Captain and Admiral 
General, in like manner as his Predcceflors the ivrmer Princes of Orange had been. Where- - 
upon, the 4 ditto, the ſaid Dignitics and Honuurs were profier.d him by Deputics of the beſt 
Quality in the name of the Statcs of Ho/land. 

The 10 ditto, his Highneſs arrived early in the Morning, at the Hagze 3. and being intro- 
duced by the Deputies and a multitude of Gentry into the Afembly of the States-General, 
he there received his Commithon, and took his Oath 3 as he alſo did at the meeting of the 
States of Holland: and he fate that ſame day as Stadthelder m the Court of Juſtice. And 
the 16 ditto, the Deputies of the States of Zealand came to the Hagze, proffering his High- 
ncſs the Stadtholderthip of that Province, and took the Oath of him hereby re-eſtablith- 
ing him in all the Dignities of his Illuftrious Predeceſlors. 

But for all this, the Spirits of the People were not appeaſed 3 they ſaw the ſame Manage- 
ment as formerly 3 and whereas for ſome years paſt, the Magiſtrates of moſt Cities in Hol- 
land were brought in by the direction of Pentioner de W/73t and his Brother, the Commo- 
nalty were reſolved to have them removed. Whereupon there was a general Riſing on a 
{udden throughout all Holland and Zealand: Some were affailed in perſon 3 others had their 
Houſes ſpoiled ; many were forced to quit their Places in the Government : which contu- 
lion produced that reſolution of Arguſt 27, not onely to impower his Highneſs, according as 
thould be requiſite, and at pleaſure, to alter the Magiſtracy in all Cities 3 but alſo entreated 
him for the Common Good to do it with all ſpeed. 

The Biſhop of Mznſter having put Gariſons in all Over-Tſe/, and poſted ſome of his 
Troops on the Borders of Friez/and, he made toward Coeverden ; and coming bctore it the 
S of July, on the 12 ditto, without much trouble he became Maſter thereof , the Town 
{carce loling a man : and though indecd the drought at that time was ſuch as hath not been 
in the Mcmory of man , yet the Enemy in their approaches were fain to run Knee-decp in 
Water, and could not poftibly have done any thing to the City , had the Defenders done 
their parts. Thus the Mwnſterians got faſt Footing, and an_ open way into Fri:zland, or 
Omnmeland ; and then the Biſhop appointed Broerſma, who at the taking of Deventer went 
over to him, Governour the ſecond time of Coeverden. He alſo took four of the Companies 
of the Garifon lying there, and led them about with him five weeks 3 and at length let 
them with their Entignes depart to Groeningen 3 the four Companies being decreaſed ito 110 
men, After the taking of Coeverden the Biſhop entred into the Groeninger-Land, making 
havock quite through Drente and the Ommelands ; and came the 19 with ſome Troops before 
Groenzngen, poſleiing the whole Weſtem Quarter, and the 27 fell upon Adwerder-Zyl ; but 
was manfully repulled. However , in the Night he raiſed a Battcry, and the 28 began to 
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RM: on the City, formally belieging it. Upon the approach of the Enemy, the old and new 
- Sconſcs were forſaken by the Dutch, as alſo Wynſchoter-zyl , the Houſe te Wedde, and all 
what was thcrcabout being poſſcfled by the Mwunſterians, whereby the Boxrtange was blocked 
up and ſummoned 3 but through the generoſity of Captain Prat, they had nothing in an- 
{wer but Powder and Shot. This was the ſame perſon who afterward, when 2000co Gilders 
were proffered for the Scons, relolutely. anſwered, he would rather gratitie the Biſhop with 
{o many Bullets. | 
Turenne, aftex the taking of Schenkenſcons, appears again before Nimmegen 3 but in the 
mean while the Datch Souldiers had quitted the firong houſe te Gennep 3and the Gariſon, being 
tour Companies, marched to Nimmegen. Thereupen the 28 of Fane, the Nimmegen Horſe 
went with 64 Carts to fetch thence 84 barrels of Powder, Bullets and Match, with ſome 
Latts of Rye; having a deſigne alſo, with a ſecond Convoy , to bring away the rett into 
Nimmegen, Upon theſe the French ſhot very thick out of Knotſenburg, and two Batteries 
which they had made hard by. They alfo caſt many Fire-balls and Granadoes of 90 and 100 
pound weight, by which three Out-lyers before Nimmegen were drowned. But they with- 


1n were not bchinde-hand with them , ſo that the French , the ſecond and third of Fly, 


paſſed the Wall by their Ship-bridge, and rounded the City on the Land-{ide, bringing their 
Loopgraves preſently to the Moat 3 and the fourth made a Battery with five half-Kartowes, 
and took the Pelthouſe-hulwark that night by ſtorm , but were driven out again 3 Colonet 
Van Ghent, Brother of the Admiral deceaſed, being there flain, The 6 of Fly in the nighe 
they ftorm'd again 3 but were three times couragioully beaten off, as alſo the ſeventh. By 
this time the French before Nimmegen were advanced with their Works to the Borlt- 
werings, and had already undermined two Bulwarks. Whereupon on the 8 they began to par- 
ley, and the 9 came to an Agreement 3 That the Gariſon, conſiſting of 7 Troops of Horſe, 
and about 40 Companies of Foot, with one Company of Waert Gelders from the Briel, ſhould 
all remain Priſoners of War z excepting 5 Companies of Utrecht Citizens, and of Rhenen, 
and Montfoort, who marched out free with their Arms, 

The 11 July, Turenne from Nimmegen went to the Gyave, and immediately from thence 
to the Boſch. That place was of great importance , and therefore Cannon and Ammuni- 
tion were ſent by thips thither : but coming to Gorcam, they there received the news that 
Creveceur was loſt, ſo that it was not poiſhble to carry them to the Boſeh 3 therefore the 
Field-marſhal Yurts commanding there, unladed the Cannon, to uſe them for the defence 
of Gorcum. They of the Boſch had quitted the Sconſes Engelen and Orten, and brought the 
Cannon into the City, with all which they had ſcarcely enough to defend the Cafile as was 
requitite 3 belides that the Garifon alſo was but weak. The 13 Fuly they ſaw the Enemy 
at Vlymen, and part to Engelen and Creveceur: Into the firſt of which they put Forces, and, 
belicging the other with many more, after two days batterie they won it; The groſs of 
the Leaguer lying at Boxtel and the YVgt,above 20000 ſtrong, 

The 11 Faly the King brake up with his Army from Utrecht, lodging that night in the 
Grep, and arrived the 12 at Arnheim, drawing forth the Gariſon of Woerden and Oudewater 
£0 r ora they of Oudewater, being purſued by ſome of the Earl of Horn's quarters, were 
routed, and ſome taken Priſoners, betides a good booty of Mony and Arms. 

The King, having given a vitit to the Prince of Conde and Duke d"Engaien, both lying 
very weak at Arnheim, departcd thence the 13 to the Betuw, ſending part of his Army to 
Bommel , which he ſoon maſtered , and forthwith put Garifons into the ſmaller Towns, 
Heuclom, Aſperen, and Leerdam. The 14 the King marched over the Bridge by Nimmegen to 
the Grave, and arrived the 16 in his Leaguer before the Boſch, being in perſon the 21 ditto at 
Vugt, from whence he betook himſelf again to Boxtel; 


A Liſt of the Cities and Forts conquered by the Frexch, ſince the 
firſt of June to the 19th of July. 


In the Dukedom of Cleve. In the County of Groeningen: * Tn Gelderland: 


Winſchoten NP 
Orſo | Spycksfoort 
Rbineberg Ones IO | Schenckenſcons 
Buri Boonder Scons Tol-houſe 
wary ic, New Scons. : 

eſel, and the Lip-ſcons Tſſeloort 
nk ScOns In E2ſt-frieſland and Frieſland. _— 
D' Eyler Scons Harderwyck. 


Slyckenburg, os Kunder-{cons. Arnheim | 
Wagennigen 
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Wagennigen h Delden 
Knotſenburgh * In Over-Yſſel. Goor 
Nimmegen Diepenheim 
Grave Deventer Ruyſſen. 
Tiel Hardenburg 
Bommel | Ommer-(cons In Utrecht Province, 
Scons te Vooren Rowveen-\{cons 
Scons St. Andrews Zwoll.and the Retrenchment Rhenen 
The Retrenchment of the Tſe! with three Sconſes.  Wickte Duurſtee 
| Campen with the Scons Amersfoort 
In Brabant. Haſſel Utrecht 
Swart-ſluce Tſelſtein 
Creveceur Geelmuyen Mountfort, 
Scons te Engelen Fullenhove Fn 
Orte-{cons Bleckzyl 1n Holland. 
| | Steenwyks 
Tn the County of Zutphen. Buren | 
In the Drente. Kuylenburg 
Yſſelburg Vyanen 
Anbolt Meppel Heucklum 
St. Heerenberg | Coeverden. Leerdam 
Zevenaar To Aﬀperen 
Heuſden In the Twente. IWoerden 
Dotecheim | Oudwater 
Brevoort Enſchede Naerden 
Grol Oldenzeel The Province of Zealand 
Locheim Degnecham onely being tree wholly 
Zutphen. Almelo from them, 


The 26 of Fuly the King brake up from Boxte! with Monſieur, and other Grandces, with 
a Conduct of 14000 men, paſting through the Meyery over Beringen, St. Truyen, Hanawlt, 
Charleroy, @weſnoy, directly to St. Germains, where he arrived the fixit of Azgn/t : The Prince 
of Conde following, him ſoon after with mott of the Gentry and Voluntiers 3 in which re- 
turn they of Maeſtricht ( as formerly, and afterwards ) got very great booty, daily ſcouting 
abroad for Prey 3 and indeed from the beginning of the year to that time, .and for ſome 
time after, they got an incredible ſpoil 3 of which the Spaniſh Auxiliaries had not the leaſt 
part, whoſe Horſe were moi in the ſervice. His Grace the Duke of Monmouth returned alſo 
home over Flanders. And thus, to the admiration of every one, this Campaigne was be- 
fore Auguſt broken up. Monſieur Twrenne alſo, Generalithmo of the King's Leaguer in the 
Netherlands, left the Siege of the Boſch and marched higher up : ſome Troops at times 
appearing before Hewſden and the Boſch to fetch in Contribution, who alſo burned ſome Vil- 
lages about Bredz. The Biſhops of Colen and Munſter had begun 28 Fuly to play with their 
Cannon upon Greeningen, and to open their Trenches: However, they in the City were rea- 
ſonably provided to hold out a Siege 3 but the main point of all was, that they had a cou- 
rageous Governour the Lord Rabenhaupt, and a brave Commander the Duke of Holftein- 
pleun, and other worthy Officers. The Governour took upon himſelt the whole manage- 
ment of the Militia and Fortification 3 being very ſtrict in his Diſcipline, and as vigilant in 
all other reſpe&s. The Enemy made his approaches both out of the Munſter and Colen 
quarters, playing their Cannon continually, whereby they got to the Counterſcarp; beſides 
that, they ſhot without ceaſing Fire-balls, Bombs, Granadoes, and caſt their Stink-pots and 
Pitch-garlands into the City. But they within, both Citizens, Students, and Souldiers, de- 
fended the City with unwearied pains, never ſhewing the laſt diſcouragement amongſt 
them 3 but on the contrary,increaſing their Valour. They ſucceeded in divers Salleys upon 
them : They had alſo ſuccours from other places ; ſome Companies of Coningsrmark , ſome 
Frieſes, and the whole Regiment of Jorman of Amſterdam ; betide a ſupply of all neceſſary 
Proviſion and Ammunition. When their houſes were deſftroy'd by the force of the Bombs, 
inſtead of being diſheartened, they were the more encouraged, the Women themſelves ſtep= 
ing over the ruines of their habitations to encourage their Husbands to the tight, till that the 
Enemy the 28 of Auguſt was forced to quit the Siege. 

22 July, the Embaſſadox de Groot, who was the chief of the Commiſſioners ſent to the 
King of France, filently departed the Land with his Family , as perceiving that the change 
of time would not permit his tranſa&tions with France to go forward. De Groot wrote a 
Letter to the State in way of cxcuſe, that he was onely retired for to eſcape the contrivances 
of 
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of his Enemics, and the rage of the common People, which for ſome time had threatned him 
with no ſmall danger : That all his Services had been improved for the good of the Land, 
neither would he yet undertake any thing to the prejudice of the State. 

26. ditto, The Frieſes under Ala were unawares aſſaulted by 13 Standards of the Biſhop, 
between Dragten and Bergen , where the Frieſes, being drawn into an ambuſh, would have 
fallen ſhort, had they not been well ſeconded 3 whereby the Biſhops men were driven back, 
with the loſs of 150 horſe, there being only 15 of the Dutch Souldiers ſlain. 

31 ditto, The Pentioner De IWit went the firſt time abroad to Church after his recovery of his 
wounds 3 wherein he was the more haſty, that he might have the opportunity to be atliltant to 
the intricate and dangerous condition of his Brother,the Ruart van Putten,who the 2 4 ditto was 
brought from Dort to the Hage, and there kept priſoner. The 1 Agz/t the Pentioner went 
and complemented his Highneſs the Prince of Orange. The 4th he appeared in the Aſſembly 
of the States of Holland, where he made an Oration of his great Services and Care for the 
Weliare of the State 3 but perceiving that in this conjuncture they could be no longer tor the 
profit, but contrariwiſe to the diſadvantage of the State, he therctore was come to lay down 
his Office of Pentioner{hip 3 and withal deſired, that according to the reſolution before taken, 
he might have his Seat in the High Court of Juſtice. But foraſmuch as there fell diſpute 
about Place, and for that afterward Zealand was oppoſite to the Schon it {clt, as alfo be- 
cauſe, as it was reported, the Chair of State was denicd to him in the Church, he never 
after appearcd in the Councel. 

1 Arguſt, Towards Evcning marched out of Utrecht about 3000 men, moſt Horſe, having 
ſome Picces with them , with which the day after they came bctore Kronenbargh, where 
Captain Witze commanded with about 200 men. It was a firong Fort, but not provided 
with Ammunition 3 of which the French, with ſome loſs, made themſtlves maſters, carrying 
away the Souldicrs priſoners to Utrecht, The ſame ſucccls they alſo had againſt the Fort 
Loeverſloot , in which there lay only a few men. Both theſe Forts a while after they left ; by 
Powder demolithing Kronenburgh 3 and having plundered all Loenen, and the parts thereabouts, 
they retir'd with the ſpoil to Utrecht. 

I ditto, Some Horſe out of the Quarters of his Highneſs advanc'd to the very Gates of 
Utrecht, ruthing into the Enemies Retrenchment, killing many, and bringing away 16 Pri- 
{oners, with the loſs of two men onely. About this tirne the Dztch Forces were muſtered 
by the Lord Beverning here, and by others in other places, and were found to be 783 Com- 
panics 3 200 whereot had their Officers diſcharg'd to be reform'd, and their Companies | 
added to other 3 which alſo ſhortly after was effected by his Highneſs; and theſe Reform'd 
Officers had a certain maintenance allotted them, with promiſe to be again advanc'd, ac- 
cording to Merit, with the firſt opportunity. 

12 ditto, His Highneſs came to Amſterdam : All the 60 Companies with two Troops of 
Horſe were in Arms : and the 13 ditto his Highneſs toox Seſſion in the City-Council, and 
the Council of the Admiralty, having before taken a view of the City-Fortifications : Thence 
he departed to Myyen to ſee the Fortihications there, and ſo to Weſep, Hinderdam and Abkow, 
from whence he again retum'd the 14 ditto, and the day following departcd in great ſtate 
to -Bodegrare. | 

18 ditto, A troop of French Horſe of 17 Standards intended to have ſurpriſed Gorcum ; 
but the Field-Marthal Jurtz, having notice thereof, ſent ſome Foot with 3 Picces againſt 
them, forcing them after the loſs of 60 Horſe to return to Vianen and Utrecht 3 4 only of 
the Dutch being flain. 

The 20 ditto was fatal to Cornelius and his Brother Fohan de Wit , the firſt being Old- 
Burgomaſter of Dert, and Ruart of the Land of Pxtten, and not long before the ſole Plenipo- 
tentiary on the Fleet the other great Councellor and Pentioner of Holland and WWeſt- 
frieſland. It was the 24 July when the Ruart was brought Priſoner from Dort to the Hague, 
being lodg'd in the Caſteleyn : he was the 6 of Auguſt brought from the Caſteleyn into the 
Foreport of the Court 3 and the 20 ditto in the morning, Sentence of Baniſhment was pro- 
nounced againſt the Ruart, Priſoner in the Court-Gate, 

The Citizens having a few days before heard a rumour that the Ruart was eſcaped, would 
not be quiet till he had ſhown himſelf before the Grates of* the windows 3 and from that 
time kept the Priſon-Gatcs themſelves, and ftood to their Arms. In the mean while 
Fohn De Wit came in a Coach to fetch away his Brother 3 but when both the Brothers were 
coming from above, they were forced by the Citizens that kept the Watch to go up again : 
And at length the mad people with Iron Inſtruments brake the Gate in pieces, and forcing 
the two Brothers into the ſtreet, never left till they had barbarouſly murthered them. 

I September, The Field-Marſhal Wurtz went with ſome Troops out of Gorcum to the Houſe 


Poxroyen, Which the French had fortified and gariſon'd ; which he ſoon maſter'd, taking 
GC ſome 
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ſome Priſoners, the reſt retiring to Bommel : And while the Dutch were bufic in this work? 
they of the Boſch went before Creveczxr, to ſce that no aſſiſtance from thence might be ſent 
. to Pouroyen, which being ſomctime beſet by the Dutch, was ſoon after demoliſhed by Gun- 
owdcr. 

F 2 ditto, Some Frieſes, with the help of them that croſs the Sozthern-Sea , fell upon 
Blockzyl, and gain'd the Scons by them erc&ed ; upon which the Inhabitants fell upon the 
Munſterians, and cut the throat of the Commander, and forthwith by the aſſiſtance of the 
Dutch Souldicrs, drave out the French, who thereupon left Yollenhoven alſo. 

About chis time ſome Yachts and ſma!l Ships with Souldiers, under the Conduct of one 
Muller, went from Amſterdam with a deligne upon Swaert-ſluyce ; and thither they came, 
after a long delay by contrary wind : For the Plot not being well laid, did not proſper 3 
For the Mznſterians were well ſeconded by their Friends, ſo that the Dutch were conftrain'd 
ro return to Amſ(terdam. 

7 ditto, Towards the Evening 2000 Groeningers with 12 Field-picces went forth out of 
Greeningen, under the chicf Lieutenant of the Governour Rabenhaupt, to Winſchoten, which 
the Epiſcopals were fortifying, by that means to ſtraiten the Bowrtange, Delf-zyl, yea Groe- 
ninghen it fſclt. Whereupon the Mznſterians, being 800 Dragoons, went the 8 ditto out of 
I>inſchoten, and drew themſelves up in four Squadrons in the held 3 but they ftpod not long 
aftcy the Detch came, being ſoon put to flight, and withal driven out of the Winſchoter- 
Schons, looting about 200 Men, fix Pieces, many Waggons, Spades, and ſuch like Infiru- 
ments, and fo retir'd unto the Old and New Sconſes 3 atter which the Dxtch put a Gariſon 
in the Fort Te Wedde, which is the Paſs to the Bourtange. 

The 16th, Some Troops from the Quarter of the Earl of Horn march'd into Oxdewater, 
and putting a Gariſon into it , ſoon. after took up his Quarter there, leaving the Poſt of 
Gorverwelle-lluyce gvarded with ſome Troops only. Which alſo his Highneſs would have 
done at IWoerden, 1t they had not been unwilling. But now the French awaken'd by the 
gariſoning of Orudewater, the Duke of Luxemburgh, Stoupa, Mombas, and many other Officers 
marclyd trom Utrecht with about 4 or 5000 Horſe and Foot, and 4 Pieces of Artillery to 
Iroerden ; where arriving, the Duke by a Trumpeter deſir'd of the Lords paſſage for tome 
of his men 3 which being granted, they all entred, and held their Poſt there. Lhe 19th ma- 
ny Boats with Baggage and Proviſion, as alſo Carts with the Inſtruments of Fortii:cation, to- 
gether with Bullets and two pieces of Cannon (for the reſt ſtuck faſt by the way were ſent 
in: And with all ſpeed the Countrey-people round about, as well as the Citizens, were 
forced to work at the Fortifications, for the firengthening of the City 3 to which end all the 
buildings without the City were thrown down : And fo Laxemburgh retur'd to Utrecht, 
leaving a Garriſon of 2000 there, 

20 ditto, Some French went from Creveceur to Heuſden, and on a ſudden fell into a Re- 
doubt and Hornwork 3 which they of the City perceiving,. took the Alarm , and ftood fo 
briskly to their Arms , that the French were forc'd again to retire out of thoſe Poſts , only 
taking along with them ſome Priſoners 3; but on the other hand, at the ſame time a French 
Troop of Horſe near the Village Capel, a little higher than Schoonhoven, was put to the rout, 
and many ſlain. About this time the Emperour rais'd forces at Egra, according to a De- 
fenfive League between him and Brandenburgh, for the ſecurity of the Empire againſt France 3 
in which League Spain and Denmark, alſo were included. The Elector 26 Argyjt arrived at 
Halberſtadt , whither the Earl Montecxcul;, General of the Imperial Forces, came the 10 of 
September. It was expedted that both thoſe Armies would have come further to the Rhine 
fide, and have preſ&d into Weſtphalia ; Whereupon alſo Twrenne gathered his Forces, and 
encamped between Weſet and Doesburgh, to have a watchful cye upon the Enemy : But the 
Auxiliary Troops having lain for ſome time about Halberſtadt, chang'd their courſe, and 
return'd back to Frankfurt ; the EleQor leaving only ſome Forces upon the Borders of 
Weſtphalia. But for the body of the Auxiliaries, they fate down at Fridburg and Futspach, 
which caus'd Twrenne alſo to march up higher with his Army alongſt the Rhine, and to plant 
himſelf right againſt Colen. 

The 25th the Dutch made an attempt upon Naerden, to which end many Ships were ſent 
with Souldiers from Tergow to the Southern-Sea 3 and from Amſterdam and other Poſts many 
Boats were order'd to IVeſep, with a deligne to fall upon Naerden all together at one time, 
early in the Morning, both by Water and by Land. The Souldiers at Land, with whom 
his Highneſs was in perſon, being ready at the ſet time, were advanced near unto the City, 
they within not knowing of their march 3 but by reaſon of an extraordinary Calm, neither 
the Souldiers in the Ships, nor the Float-boats with the Cannon could come up, and ſo the 


dclign came to nothing, ſe 
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October 7. Some French (who upon the Attempt of Naerden were come from Utrecht ) fel! 
upon the Dut cþ who wcre potted in Gravenland, putting, them to flight, and taking ſome of 
them Priſoners z whereupon the French advanc'd before the Sluys of Ankeveen, where Prince 
Marnrice had planted ſome Palliſadocs, and had caſt up a Breaſt-work in a hurry, upon which 
the French tell wita great fury, but were repulſcd with the loſs of 50 men. 

Io ditto, An attempt upon Wyoerden was made 3 the Lord of Zaylejtein from the Prince's 
Quarters, and the Earl of Horn from Ozdwater, coming in the night betore it, but paſs'd by 
to thcir appointed Polis : Zuyleſtem with the Regiment of Solms and ſome other Companies 
to Grovex-bridge, betwixt Utrecht and Woerden, to hinder Succours from Utrecht, poſting 
there with a Battery toward Utrecht : The Earl of Horn having by him ſome Companies of 
Marriners, lay potted upon Polaveen and the Saw-mills, to batter the City from thence. 
The 11 ditto, by break of the day, the Watch-man on the Tower ſpyed the Enemies Forces 
bctore the City 3 which being thereby allarm'd, the Watch made a Fire upon the South-eaſt 
corner of the 1/41ch, to give notice to them of Utrecht that they were in ditize(s for ſuccours 
but the Wind blowing very hard, the Tower, Church, and 15 or 16 Houſes were conſumed 
to athes. In the mcan while his Highneſs made his Approaches -on that fide next to Bode- 
grave, with a reſolution to tall on upon that quarter : but they within ſent forth a Party to 
{et on hire the Tile-nouſes, it being about the Evening z which in ſome meaſure ſicceeded, 
though they were ſoon driven in again. At this very time the Duke of Luxemburgh with 
6 or 7000 men fell upon the Quarter of Zzyleſtein, but met with a ftout reſiftance. So that 
on the 12, carly in the Morning, the Princes men fcaPd the Wall, and threw in great ftore 
of Fircballs and Granadoes into the City. Upon which they within iſſued out, but to ſo 
little purpoſe, that retreating in haſte back to the City, they left the Gates in a pannick fear, 
for a good while open, and without guard 3 ſo that the City might have calily been taken, 
had the Dutch gone forward. i 

When this action was over, and that all things were prepar'd to ftorm the City, to 
which end the Prince himſelf in perſon advane'd to the very Gates the Duke of Luxemburgh 
(who the night before was beaten off from the Quarter of Zxyleſtein) by the help of ſome 
Peafants was led along the Houdyck, to Cameryck,, and from thence came by the Crimpin 
cthough the waters were knee-deep and higher) betwixt WYoerden and the Quarter of Zxyle- 
ftein, and on a ſudden fell upon them from behinde, where they were a and had their 
Cannon turned : And though they fought it out manfully, yet that quarter, not able to 
ttand any longer againſt the whole Power of the French, would have been ritin'd, in caſe the, 
Earl of Horn had not come to their ailiſtance, who fell upon the Freneh with ſuch courage, 
that many were ſlain. By which defence the Dxtch had the opportunity to retreat in order 3 
only the Cannon which was with Zzyleſtein, with all the Ammunition was taken. 

However, the Earl of Horn brought off his men, and ſummor'd the City before he departed, 
Whereupon his Highneſs, finding no good to be done, gave order to retire with the whole 
Train, and to return to their former Poſts, the City by theſe ſuccours being too much forti- 
fied to make any tarther attempt upon it. - 

At the ſame time it was order'd, that the Garifon of Schoonhoven ſhould make a diverſion, 
under the Marquis de Lowvignz, and alarum Vreeſwyck,, otherwiſe called the Vaert, over againſt 
Vianen, which was alſo done with ſuch ſucceſs, that the Dutch-men approaching along by 
the Dike, with the loſs of 7 or $ men, among which were two Captains, entred the ſame: 
but inttead of advancing further, and falling upon the French, who were not above an hun- 
dred, mcanly entrench'd, that lay below the ſluce, every one fell a plundering, and with 
their booty retreated; only ſetting ſome houſes on fire. Whereupon the French came after- 
ward, and burnt down the Church it ſelf. with ſome othcr houſes. At the ſame time alſo 
there was order for a falſe Alarum to be given about Naerden, but to no cftect. | 

17 ditto, They of Ardenburg aſſaulted the Fort Knocke, lying on the YVaart upon the Steen- 
ſtract, where the French had erected a Cuſtome-houſe, which they took in, killing many of 
the Frency, and taking 25 Prifoners,amongſt whom was the Cuſtom-Maſter and the Controller. 
Thcy alſo brought with them the Kings Arms, with good booty, ſetting the Fort on fire, 
which was afterward again repair'd by the French, 

The 17 ditto a great Council of War was held at Tergow, where were preſent his Highneſs 
and the Generals of the Leaguer 3 but their conſultations were kept very cloſe : Soon after 
a great number of inland Ships, to the number of Boo or 1000 were taken up, in which 
the 26 ditto and following days from Rotterdam and Tergow were ſhipped the moſt part of 
the States Horſe and ſome Regiments of Foot to the Brabants Coalts, being followed by 
ſome of the greateli Commanders, and his Highneſs himſelf, who rendeſvouz'd them into 
order about Breda, and march'd into the Countrey of Layck. 

26 ditto, The Munſterians with 1400 men fell upon the Dztch, with a deſigne to raiſe the 
Sicge of Bellingwolder, or old Sconsz but they were ſoon forced to retire to the new Scons, 
200 and more bcing flain, Whereupon thoſe of the old Scons, the 27 ditto, began to 

| C 2 parly. 
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parly, and after the Surrender, march'd out of the Fort with matches lighted, to the 
number of 400. 

The Imperial and Brandenburgher Forces kept a long while about Franck-frert, where were 
held divers Conferences with the neighbouring Princes, touching the march of the Army 
through their Territories. For the Elector of Mentz was reſolv'd to hinder their paſſage over 
the Rhine, and therefore took away the Bridge before the City. Upon that, the Confederates, 
in the beginning of November, made -a Ship-bridge over the Main near Fleerſheim , and there 
hapned ſeveral Skirmiſhes about Vſingen, where ſome of the Imperialiſts guarding a Paſs over 
the Lhaan, were ſet upon by ſome Companies of Twrenne's Army, who himſelf with his 
Body was marched from Colen up higher, and was alrcady advanced near Coblents and the 
Weſterwald. This encounter fell out to the advantage of the Contederates, they keeping the 
Paſs; though they were feweſt in number 3 and the 7 and 8 ditto they paſſed over the Bridge 
they had made : The Imperial General Montecucali being to depart to Weenen, and the Duke 
de Bonrneville to ſucceed him in his place, and to command the Imperial Troops. At the 
ſame time the Prince of Conde was come to Metz to gather an Army about the Moſelle, to 
withſtand the Confederates: To which end all preparations were made in France, with all 
the poſſible haſte that could be, to fend to the Prince of Conde. The 24 ditto the Duke of 
Anjou departed this Life, who was born while the King was in the field. 

The French at this time fearing that the Imperialifts would march along the Berg-ſtraer 
through the Paltz, and paſs the Rhine at Strasburg, burnt the Bridge, and ruw'd the Arches 
thereof, But the Imperialiſts made a Bridge over the Rhine a little higher than Ments, 
and with ſome part of their Forces march'd over the ſame. Whereupon alto Marſhal Txrenne 
laid a Bridge oyer the Rhine ſomewhat below Coblents by Andernach, -and departed with ſuch 
(peed out of the Bergſland and Weſterwald, that the fick and over-weary were lett behinde, 
above 1000 in number, who were all by the Peaſants thereabouts knocked & the head. 

November 4th, 400 French came into the Village 1Yazerveen, where the Peaſants at firſt 
made ſome reſiſtance, but ſoon retreated 3 a ſmall Boat alſo having in it 28 mcn and ſome 
Iron Pieces, defended it ſelf courageouſly, but ran aground, and fo was maſter d. Where- 
upon the French plunder'd the Town, and before they departed ct the ſame on hre, 

The 7 ditto they burnt down the remaining Tile-houſes about Yoerden; the next day alſo 
the Villages Newveen and Owermeer, and the 9th a Fort by Newerbragge, and wholly con- 
ſumed by fire that fair Town of Faarſvelt, and the 16 ditto ſet on tire Abkyw 3 nothing being 
expeRed, but that that Winter they would have ruinated all the open Country wherever they 
CaIme. « 

On the 14th ditto, A Party of 400 out of Oudwater ſurpriz'd 14 Ships with Hay by 
Montfort, with Oats, Straw and Corn, intended for Utrecht 3 ſome whereof they brought 
with them, the reſt they burnt. 

On the 16th the Mrnſterians forſook the Ter-Scons, becauſe of 2500 Horle of the Prince 
of Conrland taken into the ſervice of this State, that were arrived at Lier in Eaſt-Frieſlmmd, 
to come through Groeningen. About 100 of the Dutch lying before the O/d-Scons were com- 
manded to take poſſeſſion of the Tler-Scons 3 but a day or two after, 3000 Munſterians fell on, 
and drave the Dutch out again. They alſo routed 200 of the Courlanders, who were gone 
a grafing too far into Weſtphalia. | 

The 28 the French came to the Poſt of Ankeveen, from which they were forced to retire 
with ſome loſs; yet in their retreat they burnt ſome houſes behinde the Town. The 
20th they came again to Abkow, thinking to burn down the remaining part of itz but the 
Dutch fallying out of the Fort hindred their defigne, and took 3o of them Priſoners. 

26th ditto. In the Afternoon 1000 men went forth out of Utrecht and YVianen, joyning 
with ſome Horſe and Foot of Crxylenbuygh, from whence they march'd to that fair Town of 
Ameyde, which had a Retrenchment at the Sluys, with Palliſadoes, where Colonel Bamfield 
with his Souldiers had the watch. In the Night the French fcll on, and made themſclves 
maſters thereof, fmding little refiftance, But after they had plundered and burnt down part 
of the Houſes, the French returned back with their Priſoners 3 but many of their own were 
wounded, among(t whom was the Marquiſs De Caſtlenau, a chiet Commander, and head of 
this Aion, who died of his Wounds at Utrecht. 

29th ditto, 500 men from Blockzy! and the Kwynder came before Swartſlnys with 30 Capers 
and 3 very great flat-boats, provided with great Guns, having about 1000 men with them 
to land, and all together to attaque the Sluys : 200 of the Land-Souldiers fcll on at the 
appointed time, and almoſt gain'd the Fort; but the Ships and Boats not advancing, but 
ſhooting at a diſtance, did little or no hurt to the Enemy : whereupon a Party of Hoxſe from 
Haſſelt and Meppe! falling upon the back of the Dwtch, took the Fort again 3 100 of them 

being either ſlain, drown'd, or wounded, and near 200 taken Priſoners. 

It being now Winter, the Imperialifts and Brandenburgers ſtill remained with their Foxces 

| betwixt 
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betwixt the Main and the Rhine, guarding their Bridges over both theſe Rivers, as by © 
Body of Horſe they had ſecured Keyſerlanter, being a Paſs to Metz, whereabout the Prince 
of Conde lay. And on the other tide of the Moſelle lay the Marthal de Tzrenne, with the 
Lord Duras. | LY 

In Holland a general Amneſtie was Prochim'd, for all former Differences and Inſurreions 
againſt the Magiſtracy 3 upon pain of Death forbidding either in word or decd any contri- 
vance or attempt againſt the preſent Government eſtabliſhed by his Highnefs. 

About- this time his Highneſs marched into the Land of Liege, where the greateſt part of 
the States Horſe then was, and a conſiderable number of the Spaniſh Forces under Count Mar- 
cin, Prince of Salms, Vaudemont, and other chief Commanders, who made as if their defigne 
was againſt Tongeren, though a ſtrong Gariſon lay: there. The news whereof came no 
ſooner to Paris, but immediately Orders were diſpatcht to the Governour of Charleroy, to 
betake himſelf with all the Horſe he had, whatſoever it coſt him, to Tongeren for the defence 
of the Town 3 which accordingly ſucceeded. In the mean time Dwras finding himſelf not 
able to ſtand againſt the Army of the States, retreated to the Roer, ſecuring the Paſs there 
to Liningh. His Highneſs on the 21th of December purſued him, by that means to ſend him 
farther out of the way. But Drras not waiting . his coming, paſſed the Roer, and broke 
down all the Bridges behinde him 3 whom his Highneſs till tollowing to the Roer, made as 
if he would alſo have croſs'd it : Whereupon Dxras march'd forward towards the Rhine, in 
the upper Province of Colen, thence intending to the Moſelle, and fo to Terenne's Army. 

On the 5th of December, whillt- the Prince lay by the Roer, three Regiments of Horſe 
were drawn out of Maeſtricht before the Caſtle of VYalkenburgh, where Sieur Marſillac com- 
manded with 150 men 3 and on the 7th, after it had without any intermiſſion been batter'd 
two nights and one day with 7 Demiculverins, and courageoully affaulted, it was ſurrender'd 
on Mercy to the Earls of aldeck and Naſſav. Aiter this his Highneſs returned from the Roer 
to Maeftricht, and on the 10th and 11th of December cauſed all the Army to paſs the Maes, 
and lodged between the Haſſe/t and Tongeren, leaving the Cannon and Artillery in Shipping 
at Maeftricht. On the 14th he ſent away ſeveral Spaniſh Troops to block up Charleroy. 
The 16 his Highneſs with the groſs of his Army, and alſo Count Marcyz with the reſt of 
the Spaniſh Forces came before it 3 but by reaſon of a violent Froſt, they could not get a 
{ſpade into the ground to make any Entrenchments, whereby both horſe and men were many 
of them frozen to Deathz which made it impoſſible for the Army to remain in the field, and 
for that reaſon the deſigne was wholly laid alide. All this while the French under Marſhal Tz 
renne lay encamped fix miles along the Moſelle, two miles from the Abbey Hemerol near Trier, 
and the Prince of Conde at Zirick,, whence he afterwards brake up towards Thionille with 
{ome Troops to ſecure Lorrain. | 

On the 3 1th the Elcdtor of Brandenburgh arrived at Bilefelt, the Imperialiſts encamping in 
the Province of Paderborne , and the Duke of Brandenburgh's men in the Country of Marck. 
Whereupon Marſhal Txrenne being recruited with Supplies from the Prince of Conde (who 
having viewed the Frontiers of E1ſas, and the Cities of Briſac and Philips burgh, was rc- 
turned to Court) march'd down the Moſelle towards the Rhine. But the Bridge by Andernach 
being much ſhaken by the Ice, he was forced to take his way through the Province of Cologne, 
and making a Bridge hard by Weſel, to paſs by that means into Weſtphalia. | 

Upon the 27th of December, the French having from all Quarters gathered together about 

12 or 13000 men at Utrecht and Woerden, and made all manner of preparations for an Ex- 
pedition, began to march by the way of JWoerden 3 and ſo advancing forward all that wholz 
night, on the 28th in the Morning came to Segveld. There the French put themſelves in 
order, and ſo marched upon the Ice to Niewkoop, where being fiopped by the Boors, who 
were in Arms , they were forced to paſs by that Village, and to followed the Dxtch to Mzy 
with a body of about 4 or 500. men. They of Mey were forced to retreat to Swammerdan, 
breaking down the Bridge that was behinde them, the French gently following them by the 
way of the Mey-dike, over the Ice quite to Swanmerdam : there they drew up again in order j 
and from thence, being joyn'd with more forces, they march*d to the Gondſe-ſluys, where 
they were once more ſtopt, and forc'd to make a ſtand, whilſt Coningsmark, not knowing, per- 
haps but that the French might fall in by the Rhaze below him, drew oft the Army towards 
Leyden. But a thaw coming, the French were forced to retreat to Newer-bridge only they 
{et on fire the Villages of Bodegrave and Swammerdam, and burnt ſeveral ſhips which lay at 
both thoſe places. 

On the 3oth Coeverden was retaken by the Dutch, though the place it ſelf was excecdingly 
well fortified and provided. There was found in it, befides a good ſum of Money, very 
much Corn, and all forts of Proviſion, great fore of Linnen-cloaths, Stockings, Shoes and 


Hats for Souldiers, 61 great Guns, and 25 Mortar-pieces. 
| Anng 
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Amnzary 1673. In the beginning of the Year returned homewards the Generals and Officers 
of the Army, as allo the Lord Beverning Deputy in the Field 3 who not long after, at his 
own requeſt, was diſcharged of that employ. The Army, being now broken up, followed 
them 3 and having been much worn out by the hard Winter, were quarter'd in ſeveral Cities 
to refreſh themſelves. Whereupon the French alſo on the 4th quitted the Poli of Niewwer- 
bridge, having firſt burnt all they could, and in part ruin'd the Fortitication. 

On the 13th, The French with about 2500 men had a deligne againit Ardenburgh , and 
were on their march thitherwards 3 but coming to Deniſen, began to ſtagger in their Inten- 
tions, being informed that their Deſigne was publickly known 3 belides that, they feared 
leſt they might be beſet by the Spaniards. On the 17 thoſe of Oudwater having been abroad 
with ſinall Boats, brought home good Booty, which they had taken from the French, amongſt 
which one ſmall Ship with Victuals, and 4000 Rixdollars ready Money, with another tyll 
of Corn. | 

In the mean time France was much diffatished with the Spaniards, eſpecially thoſe that 
had been upon the Exploit againſt Charleroy. They had alſo complained thereof, and de- 
manded fatisfattion at the Court of Spain, but without any effet, Thereupon they began 
to ſeiſe upon the Goods and Effects which the Spaniſh Lords had under the Juriſdiction of 
the French 3 they alſo diſarmed the Citizens of Kyſſel, Cortrick,, Doxay, and other places as 

well in the Spaniſh Conqueſts, as n this State 3 and reſolved to diſmantle 15 or 16 Cities on 
the Frontiers, beſides ſome Cities in the conquer'd Provinces, and to demolith all their 
Fortifications, that they might have the fewer Gariſons to keep, appointing Monficur D* 4- 
ſpremont, Captain of the Guards and Enginier to che King, to execute thoſe Orders. 

On the 22th, The French, by favour of a dark Miſt, being about 6 or 700 firong, ad- 
vanced from Woerden, as far. as the Dutch outlying Ships by Nieuwerbridge, intending to 
have ſurprized them. To which purpoſe they calt-a Bridge 'over the Wierick, to paſs that 
way 3 but being diſcovered, and the Miſt breaking up, the Ships diſcharg'd ſo briskly a- 
mongſt them, that many were killed, and the reſt retreating were purſued by the Dutch as 
far as Woerden. The French in other parts were obſerved continually in their march towards 
Weſel. Some part of the Infantry and Artille.y was ſent by ſhipping down the Rhine, which 
daily paſs'd by Colen. Twurenne himſelf arrived at Weſe! on the Sth of Fanzary , from 
whence on the 17 with ſome Pieces of Ordnance he advanc'd to Dorſften, where he rendeſ- 
vouz'd his Infantry together, and ſo returned to Weſel ; waiting there for the Cavalry, 
which yet was quartered in the Province of Colen , until the Bridge over the Rhine could be 
made ready : Which on the 2oth was finiſhed, and then the Horſe croſs'd the Rhine, and 
came to Dorften : Several Skirmiſhes alſo happened between ſeveral Parties, till the French 
began to«march up higher,” quartering at Dormont and Lwunen, Thereupon the Imperialiſts 
and Brandenburgh's Forces joyned together, and forming an Army of above 20000 choice 
tightIng men, on the 26th of Fanuary began to march towards Lipſtadt, where his Electoral 
Highnels on the third of February arrived,with the Dukes of Bowrnonville and Loraine, who on 
the 4th march'd in the head of the Army towards Soeſt, Marſhal Twrenne on the third ſent 
ſome of his foremoſt Troops before Vnna, under Command of Sieur De St. Albret, one of 
his Lieutenant Generals 3 that place being not very ſirong, and tew Souldiers in it. How- 
ever, about 1000 Boors for a time ſtoutly defended it, killing many of the French before it. 
till at laſt the City being moſt part of it ſet on hire, they were conſirain'd to ſurrender upon 
Mercy. Brandenburgh on the 5th arrived at Soeft, but not. being able timely enough to {uc- 
cour the loſt City, he encamped not many miles from thence, expeQing that the French 
would have come to a Battle, But Twrenne expecting Supplies from Conde and the Countrey 
of Liege, Jay till at Dortmont, Loenen, and Vnna, making himſelt maſter of Camen, Altena, 
and other {mall places. 

Upon this the Army of the Confederates, having lain thus long in the Ficld, marched 
again to Soejt, ſeeing the French made no attempt againtt them. But Twrenne, being now 
remfore'd with the Infantry of Conde, and ſome Cavalry of Daras, and being now alſo 
joyned with the Biſhops of Munſter and Colen's Forces, marched directly againtt Ham, where 
the Duke of Brandenburgh had left 2000 men in Garifon. Who finding themſelves unable 
to withftand ſo great a Power, that was abſolutely reſolved toattaque them, lett the City, 
and retreated to the Army at Soeſt, The French having thus taken Ham into their poſſeition, 

advanc'd 
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advanced forward towards Zoeft , in the way to which lay the Fort Berkeboham,wherein was a 
Gariſon of the Brandenburghers men. This Fort Twrenne ſoon maſtered with his foremoſt 
Troops, under command of Marquifs de Boxrlemont : Upon the loſs whereof the Artny of the 
Confederates broke up from Zoeft , and marched to Lipſtade 3 whence on the 23- of February 
the Brandenburgher's Army drew to Bylevelt with the Artillery,and the Imperialifts to Paderhorn, 
leaving Zoeſt open to the Enemy, but putting a ſtrong Gariſon into Lipſtadt. Thereupon the 
French (till advancing higher towards Zoeft and Lipſtadt, the Imperialiſts and Brandenburgh-for- 
ces quitted their Quarters, and paſs'd the Yeſer. On the 28th the Imperialiſts arrived in the 
Province of Heldeſheim, while the Brandenburghs ſoon after came to Halberſtadt and Magden- 
burgh ; from whence again the firſt took their way towards Frankenland, and the later marched 
toward Berlin, 

Thus the whole Country of Marck, was left open to the Enemy to diſpoſe of at pleaſure, 
except onely Lipftadt and Sparenbergh, where ſirong Gariſons were left. To which purpoſe 
the French encamped about Zoeft and Ham 3 while the Biſhops Forces marched higher up, as 
far as the Weſer, bringing all under Contribution. 

The firft of February was the Magiftracy of Amſterdam changed again after the old manner, 
as in the times of the Government of the Stadt-holders. 

On the fourth of Febraary his Highneſs went towards the Army, and all the other cnicf Of- 
ficers each to their reſpective Poſts. The Burgers of the Towns in South-holland drew alſo to 
the Army, thoſe of North-holland to Amſterdam, and the Country people into the Villages round 
about 3 in hopes that the Froſt might give them an opportunity for ſome Exploit, all things 
being ina readineſs in order thereunto.and a great number of men got together : But the Froſt 
not being very hard, and the ſtrength of the ſiream hindring the Ice from gathering, all their 
preparation ſeemed onely to ſecure the Country, and amuſe the Enemy. 

On the 12 died ſuddenly at Wirtsburgh the Arch-bithop and Prince of Mentz, a great Favo- 
rite of the French Party 3 to whom ſucceeded Lotharins Fredericus,Baron of Metterniche Biſhop of 
' Spives, who Anno 1671, was choſen Coadjutor at Mentz, 

On the 15th the French took Faſſe in the Province of Liege 3 as alſo Covigne, Chaſtelet, and 
other {mall places , intending alſo to have ſurpriz'd Thxyn 3 but there they met with too 
great a reſiſtance, However , in- the Country they burnt all ſuch places as retus'd to pay the 
Contribution which they demanded,and made themſelves by force Maſters of the whole Coun- 
try of Lyck, 

On the 12th of March the Empreſs deceaſed at Weenen, to the great grief of that Court, and 
eſpecially of the houſe of Awſtria, the being with Childe of an Iniperial Prince. 

Now began the preparations of France tor this year to draw into the Field, which were not 
inferiour to thoſe of the yearpaſt, Several of Txrenne's Troops, and others out of the Nether- 
lands, march*d towards the Rhyne, and fo croſs'd the River into the Country of Liege 3 they 
alſo cauſed ſeveral of their Frontiers to be demoliſhed, that ſo they might need the fewer Gari- 
ſons : the new Levies and Recruits for the old Companies went on very eagerly , and ſeveral 
of them began their march downwards, 100 Companies of Foot and 60 Troops of Horſe be- 
ing already compleated and muftered. At Utrecht was the Court prepared for the-Prince of 
Conde, At Ryſel ( the Caſtle there') at Doornick,, Cortrick, and Charleroy, ſeveral Lodgings 
were made ready for the reception of the King 3 many of the old Forces were oxder'd to rendef- 
vouze neer Charleroy : And in the Sea-havens they were alike bufie about their Sea-Equipage, 
furniſhing their Ships both with men and all other neceſlaries, and omitting nothing that might 
ſerve for carrying on the War, In their laſt Conquelts they were not leſs buſie. The houſe 
at Gennip was demoliſhed 3 Tiel and Doesburgh wholly diſmantled 3 Harderwyck, made an open 
Village, the Walls being quite pulled down 3 onely the ſtanding Gariſons were everywhere 
re-enforced with freſh Troops 3 and to that end the Recruits for the Royal Regiments of 
Borrgondy, 1a Ferte.and Souches, arrived at Cruylenbergh, where the Fortitications were in every 
part repaired and bettered. At Nimegen they were buſie about ſtrengthening their Walls, and 
ere&ing a Cittadel at the upper end which might not be undermined. At Arnheim they preſs 
| ſed forward the finiſhing of the Fortitications, making a very high Katte by the Sandberg, where 
the Burghers themſelves were forced to work. A great Magazine was alſo laid up there for all 
Proviſions, the Guns from Utrecht and Harderwyck being carried thither. Campen was well 
furniſhed , and much Proviſion ſtored up in that place 3 and the Commander Yonck,, Gover- 
nour of Swaert-ſluyce, took care of the Fortifications, cating up a high Wall by the Haven, and 
forcing off the Swaert-water with mathe Piles of Timber 3 to which work they prefſed the 
Burghers of Gealmuyen. At Utrecht all materials of Wood and Stone were prepared, Work- 
men preſſed, and ſome houſes thrown down, in order to go on with their projetted Fortitica- 
tion, and building of their Cittadel, And becauſe Utrecht and the whole Country round about 
was much incommodated by the high Waters, they reſolved to ſtop the breach which was 


made in the Leck:dyck, The Fortitications at Naerden and Utrecht wexe alſo mended every day, 
an 
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and all the new Conqueſts brought into ſuch a poſture, that they judged them cally tenable : 
and for the defray of the Charges, new Taxes were impos'd and trictly rais'd. 

The Biſhops of Cologne and Mrnſter made ſome ftir in Weſtphalia, playing the Maſters there, 
while Brandenbwrgh lay quiet at home : but their further Preparations were to no great ettect 
and the Gariſons in Overyſſel and Twente were very mean 3 fo that they rather made a coun- 
tenance of ſome deſigne againſt Frieſland, than that they really intended it. 

In Holland they negle&ed nothing toward their defence : for they raiſed new Forces, ſome 
of which were alrcady arrived from Hamborough and Oldenburgh. The new Governour alſo, 
Ferianx , arriv'd at Maſtricht, putting all there in order, and zcalouſly looking atter whatever 
might ſerve for the defence of the City. He alter'd ſome of the Fortihications, that fo they 
might be defended with the fewer men. Moreover, ſeveral Deputies and Chick Commanders 
were beſides appointed to take care of other Poſts and Fortihcations. The High-land of Groe- 
ringen , as far as Helpen , was ordered all of it to be taken off. At Gorcum the Deputies ap- 
pointed many new Works to be rais'd. Worcum, Schoonhoven, and Oudewater, were put wito a 
compleat poſture. The Goxdſe-fluyce was ſtrongly fortified : and it was refolved that the Poſt 
of Nieuerbrugg {hould be again poſſe(s'd, and made fironger than bctore. The Fortifications 
of Muyden and the Hinderdam were much bettered : and tor Weeſcp, it was order'd to bc tor- 
wally tortified , and good care taken about all other places. No lefs butie were the Dztch in 
providing for the preſervation of their Country 3 to which purpoſe they {ct on foot a Land- 
Army of 76000 Foot, 13942 Horſe, and 2000 Dragoons. 

But now that we come to particulars 3 in the conquer'd Provinces, eſpecially at Utrecht, the 
Placaerts were renewed for the calling in of all that had lett the Country,upon pain of having 
their houſes demoliſd : and the fame was executed by throwing down of (everal of the 
principal houſes. On the other hand, the States on the firſt of April, by way of Retaliation, 
renewed their Placaert of the 27th of September 1672 3 whereby it was ordain'd, that all per- 
ons poſſeſſing any Goods within the Dominions of this State, who remained with the Enemy, 
ſhould within the ſpace of one month return under the Command of the States, upon pain of 
having their houſes alſo demoliſhed : warning likewiſe every one in the conquered Provinces, 
that they ſhould buy no materials of any demoliſh'd houlcs , upon pain cf reſtoring Fourfold 
their value incaſe of a turn of Afairs. 

The Earl of Naſſuz having got together the Horſe of Bergen, Herſden, Breda,and the Bojch,with 
a deſigne to have ſurpriz'd the French as they lay encamp*d about the Grave, came with his 
Troops to the fide of the Maes 3 but tinding the water ſo high that there was no probability of 
gctting over, was forc'd to leave off what he had till then ſo hopefully manag'd. Thereupon 
the Horſe were again divided and (ent to their reſpe&ive Gariſons 3 and the Earl of Naſſuu on 
the third of Apr:l arrived again at Breda. 

About this time his Highneſs made preparation for his Journey into Zealand, for the ordering 
all things needful there, and on the Frontiers of Flanders 3 having tirti made ſome reformation 
in the Militia. 

April the Fourth, about 7o of the Dutch ranging abroad to {eek their fortune, at a place 
called the Veluw,took Six French Officers priſoners 3 amongſt whom one Major of the Switzers 
Regiment of Pfeiffer. From Mryden alſo Count Van Styrum ſent out a Party of about 30 
men, whofell upon a French Convoy, killed the Head-officer , and took Three Souldiers priſo- 
ners 3 the reſt making their eſcape. But that which makes the action moſt memorable was, 
that they left their Booty behinde 3 that is to ſay, Four Ships laden with all forts of Warlike 
Proviſions, Vidtuals, and much Wood. 

On the Seventh, the Prince of Conde, with the Dukes of Enguicn, and Vendoſme, the Earls of 
Griche, -Soiſſons, and others, departed from the Court to their ſeveral Commands. On the 
next day'the Earl de Lude followed by the ſinall Artillery 3 and on the Tenth the Prince arri- 
ved at Charleroy. Upon whoſe fo ſudden march , and the caſual leaving one gate of the City 
Namen opened, it was reported that the French had a deligne againſt that place 3 the ſuſpition 
whercof awakened Count Monterey , and caus'd him to apprehend ſeveral perſons : but the 
buſineſs ſtopt there, without any further proſecution, 

On the 13th, the Prince with his Train and 400 Horſe-men , took his way to Tongeren, 
where he arriv'd that night 3 and the next day went thence to Maſeyck,, whence again, after 
a few days ſtay, he haſten'd to Nimegen 3 there he arrivcd on the 20th, and was viſited by ſeve- 
ra] great Perſonages. ' But the Marquiſs De Bethune, Governour of Cleve, having left his Train 
at Cronenburgh, and being accompanied onely with two Lords, were ſet upon by twelve men 
under the Lieutenant of Nimegen 3 and though they defended themſelves well, yet were they 
forced to yield : However, they were ranſom'd the next day, he for 150, and they that were 
with him for 3o Piſtolets a man. But Count D*Eftrades met with better luck 3 who being at- 
tacqu'd by the ſame number, not onely defended himſelf, but took ſome of the Afaylers priſo- 
ners, and carried them into Feſet, The Prince in the mean time having viewed Tel, Bommel, 

Creve- 
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Creveczur, de Graaf, and Arnheimand muſicrcd all the Gariſons.arrived on the 1 3 at Cerulenburgh 
in order to go from thence to Utrecht, 

_ On the 12 his Highneſs the Prince of Orange, having taken his leave of the Swediſh Me- 

diators, and reccived the Farewel-compliments of the chief Maglittrates, being accompanied 
with ſcveral of the Nobility, at eleven of the Clock before Noon , ſet out from the Hague 
tor Zealand by the way of Rotterdam and Dort with ſeveral Pleaſure-boats 3 and on the 13 
towards the Evening arrived at Terveer 3 where he ſtay'd not long, but took Horſe for Mjd- 
dleburgh, where he arrived about eleven of the Clock. On the 14 in the Morning his High- 
neſs was welcomed by all the ruling Colledges, and Deputies of the Cities 3 and in'the Af- 
ternoon was preſent in the Afﬀembly, where he was again welcomed by the Pentionary with 
the teſtimony of their content and great joy to ſee him there; giving him withal a brief ac- 
count of the poſture of affairs there, and propounding thoſe ſeveral matters which were to 
be debated : To all which the Prince anſwered in a very obliging manner, to the great fatiſ(- 
taction of them all. The next day was employed in a moſt ſerious conſultation how beſt to 
redreſs ſeveral matters for the ſecurity of the Province 3 and feveral things were reſolved ap- 
on, both in relation to the publick Revenue, and allo in reference to the Militia, On Tueſday 
the 18, having made an end of ſeveral weighty matters of State, laſt of all an A& of Pardon 
was concluded on to be publiſhed there, as had been done in Holland and thereupon his 
Highneſs the ſame day departed for Flanders, while every one took their leaves of him with 
altcftimonies of Reſpect, Aﬀection, and the general Applauſe of the Commonalty, and arri- 
ved at Sluys : And atter he had viewed the Fortifications in thoſe parts, on the 19 he arri- 
ved at Ardenbergh. From thence he departed for Tſendyck,, and fo to Bergen up Zoom, whence 
on the 21 he (ct out for Breda, and on the 22 by the way of Hexſden to the Boſch, from 
whence that evening about eleven of the Clock he again departed; and by the way of Gor- 
cam on the 23 arrived again at the Hagze, having taken a ſtrict view of all the Fortifications 
throughout Flanders and Brabant, and given all needful Ordcrs in all places where he came, 
and where he was ſtill received with the higheſt demonſtrations of Honour and E- 
ſteem. 
On the 18 ſeveral Troops from Deventer, Swol, Haſſelt, and Steanwyck gathered together, 
and marching into Drent, fell upon a Poſt at the Houſe at Echten, where Lieutcnant-general 
R abenhaupt had placed a Gariſon , who detended themſelves ſtoutly until ſome relict came z 
and then they fallied out upon the Biſhop's men, and drave them trom their deligne, many of 
them being killed on the place, and the reſt eſcaping. | 

On the 21 the Enemy. with 300 men from Steanwyck,, renewed the Enterprize, and ad- 
vanccd quite under their Counterſcarp, Whereupon they within opened their Gates as if 
they would have let them in 3 upon which the Enemy pretffing eagerly towards the Gate, 
was ſo warmly ſaluted with 3 great Guns laden with ſmall Shot, that many were killed upon 
the place, ſome taken Priſoners, and the reſt ſaved themſelves by flight. 

Not long aftcr, Friez/and was in danger of having been ſuprized by the Biſhop's Troops : 
But for the more effeEtual and unanimous defence of that Province, Prince Maxrice was di- 
{patched thither with a conſiderable force, moſt Horſe, to have the general Command there as 
Field-marſhal over the Militia of Friezland, and Groeningerland, more eſpecially of the Hol- 
land Forces then in ſervice there. By which means all differences were taken away, and the 
mutual aſſiſtance of thoſe two Provinces ſecurcd, without encroaching upon cach others Juriſ- 
dition 3 the Lord Rabenhaupt commanding the Militia as Lieutenant-general in Groeningen, 
and Alua in Friezland , and in each Province care was taken for the preſervation thereof, by 
tortifying all the Polis and Paſſes, eſpecially in the Heeren-vean. 

Flanders and Zealand were in danger of the firſt aſſault of their Enemies 3 therefore that 
there might be one General there alſo to command the Army in chief, the Field-marthal ures 
was ſent to Flanders, with ſevcral Troops of Horſe and Companies of Foot, with orders to 
put thoſe parts into a poſture of defence 3 and in caſe of any Invaſion, to be ready to ſecond 
the Iſland /Yalcheren > who in a very ſhort time brought all things into a very good poſture, 
demoliſhing Ooftbargh with ſome Sconſes thereabouts, and fortitying others. And for the 
Oudeman and other Polders, or drained Marſhes, he ſet them under Water, the Pofts being, 
there all commanded by good Officers. At Slayce the Heer Vander Leck was Governour 3 at 
Ardenberg, Viſcount 4 Are in abſence of Spindelet, who was made Govemour of Woalcheren ; 
at Phillipine lay Trinkelman in the xoom of Scot, who, by reaſon of his indiſpolition, had re4 
ſigncd his Charge 3 at Sas van Gent, Marignault, in the room of Maiſon Newfve , who was 
calhicred 3 at Tſendyck, De Lionne 3 at Liefkenſhook,, De Waſt, in the Fufferſcbons, Monſieur 
Saal, and the like at Axtel. Ter Newuſe, Moerſpex., and Biervliet were held by men of courage 
and Fidelity. 

In Holland and the Frontiers of Brabant , the Field-marſhal Count Waldeck was to com- 


mand under the direction of his Highneſs, by whoſe ſpecial zeal the Fortifications were much 
D amended 
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*mended, and c{pecially the Fortifications at Niewweror (ge WICH were almoſt comp! eated, and 
211 che Militia throughout retormed. The Conurand of Gorenm, bcing vacant by this depar- 
tore of the Field-marſhal Juris, was fupplicd by Count Van Horne 3 and his Brother Put 11- 

ns place at Ondervater - : At Mr#y/en. Count Van Styrum the ro00m of Prince Mazritins ; 
_ that nothing might be wanting. Orders were 1 renewed, and Committions given out for 


/CLIL 


Caramorie g the. Townlmen and Countrymen : And this was the potiure cf the Military At- 


7211S, 

On the firſt of May, aftcr long dclays and great Prepars tions, at alt the Prince of Conae 
arrived at Vtreeht : Fc came trom the Zaart in the Statcs Pleaturc-ocat as tar as hs > Rents 
rate, conducted by the Duke of Lzxemberre. and other great Pertunagesz and thitre, together 
with the Dukes of Lrxembirreh and Engrica, and the Count de Seaux, he took Conch, and 
when hecame to be-received at the Gate all the great Guns were dilctarged tron hs Walls 
and all the fignes 6t- joy vivalin ſuch cafes thewn by the Commander 5:0pu, Wo prefented 
che Keys of #H5#Cirv in a Silver-Charecr to his Highnels, and to through the armcd Ranks 
Soldiers 7 draxvh up condiietd him to bis Lodgings 3 the whole Gailian in the pry 
noon marched be; and were tonnd to be Soco nin tixong Ecetacs the great Preparation 


at ypc: Ter #11 Re! SNICcn ts were {crit tor trom Gelderlaid , IOur Of WNICH, being rot. lay 
ready at Amneron ven. to at Amersfeort, and two at Nykrh, and one more not tar trom the # ye 
m'the Ber»); together with Ic00 Horle at Hoeſlaken two Leagues from Amersfoirt 5 Vaith 
_—_ the Prince of Conde making a ſhew as it he intended to- march upon tume defizn, 

efecond day - after his orrival ient a ſtrong Convoy tor: the Governour Gi Jer / 
pee with ym . to which purpoſe preſently after he hcld a general Council of War. 
On the 6 he departed in perion for N aerden, Wi CTC at his arrival the We Guns were hred 


} 
Th teliimnon Y Ts _ Ct * An id h AV INT \ VIEW cd CVETryY L 11m 4 th CIC he YETUTLL (Oo Cirr "t 4 "Tbrol 
-2uled all ; PETS -10ns fo he made © hy ch might be needfal | for an aſtault, Accordingly on 
the goth 600 man were commanded out of Utreept. who ws rched towards Brew len, and at 
niohe were followed bY} 4g more, - and about 50 Horlc, e head of this Party Was thc 
Son of ce Princ ft Con: '4e. and tne Duke ot Lnuxemourgh PR {CC ed ;\ [CVE] i] Otners, 
who atter thev bd but once ſhewed themiclves before the Hinderdam, on tne 10th returncd 
222in to Utrerbt without attempting any th Ing : But mm T__ LUat many vi their men lin- 
&ercd therezboues: and thar the Reoim: ents of Lanovzd, 7 paige, Navar, ail Predinont 
marched hronher and for that there were ſome Wi] hilperings wry ) Of 2 deligne 42tink Schae 


haven , the* Drtch were very vigthnt to guard all their Poſts 3 im particular they lodged 
good Gariſons 4 mn Gor. Schoon h, JU en. and thc Places on the Pecht ; to whita cnd (38 BUFgErs 
m the Inland-rowns. and Country pcople of North and South-bolſand were ſummoned, anc 
particular ] provifion made for the vabrneragcny {unwil lingnc(s and difordcr > while the Fortt- 
fications bean Wm fcveral places were with all poitible d ihgence 2 hattencd. 

On the {ame brit of May that the Prince of C97 148 Came Into Utrecht. the Ki ng and is 
whole Covrt dcpa rted tf: roin St, Germ ams ha LV ng 2 hxt(t COMA ted { UIC INAV4QCINCNt Of Aiairs 
to the I oxd-Fec per of the- Great Seal, hind the Council. He was co 09G before his 


departure by a] the Grandecs, and Miniſters of M; ate that were then in his Court. The Ar- 
tillery was fenc feveral days before ; and an Equipage infinitely rich an Kd COL ly, b bclonging 2G 
well to the King's Tram, as to the King h; :mſelt, 1 chich was convoycd by the grcatctt part of 


the Army both horſe an xd foot. 
The King, being thus in great pomp departed from St, Vermains , dined at Borges, 2 and 


lodged that right at the Loxere in Paris : The ſecond Aon: he dined 2t Sertis, and lodged at 
Port Sts Morixence, On the 3d he arrived at Gownrey, rhe 5th at Roye, tae 6th at Peronne, ne 
7th at Baparmes and bemg welcomed by the | Margu = _ on the Frontiers of 4r- 
7275, Ont he : 4 zhth arrive d at Atrcg/t and lodged A the Biinop's Palace, where his <_ 
jeſty ramained tor ſome days,” and took a w of the 1roops und C £ 
Inc L YC GCL Y PLW S23% OE > UN CF the ommand 8 


of  Sieur Pur Cir, which had quitted the Country between the Sambre and M.-s, and were 
quartered thercibours : ; 25 alſo of certain other Troops th at Jay nor far off, On tac 12th the 
King departed trom Atreght, -and dining at Lens, arrived in the Evening at Baſſe. where two 
Cor iriers attended him 5 the one brought the ratification of oh Agreement between France and 
Brandenbur 7h," the oth cr tne news of Marquiis de Granae's Jeaving, Col 27e, and that the Em- 
derial Regiment” had taken their Oath to > the Magiltracy. Onthe 13 lis Maxtty ſet forward 
rom Baſſe, dinetat H; -þ Borrding, and the fame Evening arrived at Ryffel, where he was rc= 
ceived with great tate. And viewed the new Caſtle, . On the 15 he went trom thence to Cor- 
tryck, Where he arrived towitds the Evening and on the 17 errived there allo his Gr 

the Duke of Monmorth, Whowas to march trom thence, with tne kine'< Army, as EG 
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of Orleans Hunicht allo on the 15,taking Polt trom St. Clozz. came {ate to the Army on the 20, 
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of the Wars of Flanders: 23 
of Count Montery, - And on the 22, in the view of the whole Army, he gave audience to the 
Maſenvia Embaſlador in the open Field. But ſome time before this, on the 3 of May, the 
French being gone out of Creveceur with an intention to have calt up a Work neer Vlimen on 
theBank 3 in the Evening 80 men were commanded from the Boſch thither , who the next 
day in the Morning began a brisk skirmiſh with the Enemy 3 but the French being about 500 
ftrong, the Dutch retreated, till the Govemour of the Boſeh, having intelligence thereof, ſent 
400 men to their ſuccour, who beat the Enemy back again with remarkable loſs, and fo put 
a {top to their intended deſigne. . 

On the 7 of May, 40 French Troopers were on their march from Creveczxy to have burnt 
the Village of Szfteren in the Barony of Breda, becauſe they were behinde-hand in the pay- 
ment of their Contribution : But the Garifon of Breda, having notice of it, immediately di- 
ſpatchcd away a Troop of 120 Horſe, under the Command of the young Count of Styrum, 
and Fritz Van Naſſau, to their relief, who fell upon the Enemy neer Eyndhoven 3 whereupon 
the French, finding themſelves overpowred in number , left their Horſes , and made to a cer- 
tain houſe not far off, where being very advantageouſly poſted, they ſtoutly defended them- 
ſelves, ſo that many of the Dutch were ſlain 3 but at laſt, having loſt a great number of their 
men, they were forced to yield, and were all carried Priſoners to Breda 3 the young Count of 
Styrum being kill'd,and Count Fritz Van Naſſau wounded in his Shoulder, | 

May the 13 the Prince's men poſted themſelves at Nzewwerſluyce z while the French at Utrecht; 
making all preparations for a deligne which they had conceived, began to ſhew themſelves 
ſtrong neer the Dutch Polts at the Veght, and were come as tar as Muyderberg. They alſo 
drew together many men in Graveland, and ſent 150 Souldiers to the Niexwerſluyce with Or- 
ders to polt themſelves there, and to caſt up a Fort in the fame place, ſo ſoon as the Dukes 
of Enguien and Luxemburgh , who were gone with a ſtrong Convoy to Woerden, ſhould be 
returned to Utrecht 3 an act of great contrivance thF to quarter themſelves, that from all 
ſides they might fall upon the Patch Poſts : Of which defigne his Highneſs being doubtleſs 
well informed, with all (peed made ready ſeveral ſorts of ſmall Veſſels, well ftored with Soul- 
dicrs, and on the 13 went thither himſelf, where he fo ordered his buſineſs , that that very 
Evening a ſufficient number of men were commanded out under the conduct of Colonel 
Stockberm, with ſeveral Pioneers, who all with their Yachts, Sloops, Pleaſure-boats, and Row- 
ing-boats, ſtor'd with all forts of Ammunition, on the 14 by three of the Clock in the Mor- 
ning came to the Sluyce. Upon which the French, who lay thereabouts, ( being warned by 
a Miller cloſe by, by drawing up the Sail of his Mill ) retreated to Brezkelen. But the Dutch 
being come to the Sluyce, immediately began to fall to their work, inforuuch that by Noon 
they lay all entrenched 3 and within two or three days were in ſuch a poſture of defence, 
that they were able to make good their ſtation againſt any attaque of greater force than was 
prepared to affault them. In the morning a French Officer with 16 Souldiers was ſent to 
obſcrve the poſture of the Dutch 3 but one of his company was killed, which cauſed the reſt 
to retire back to Brexkelen. By the Dutch, Captain Toutlemonde was ordered on the 16th with 
150 men from Nieuwerſlyce to Breukglen, where the French being about 300 lirong, retreated 
to the houſe of Grundeſtein, thinking to entice the Dwutch within the reach of the {mall Guns 
which they had planted there, and wherewith they fired ſo briskly upon their Enemies, that 
at the firſt charge they killed four of the Dutch, and forced the rett to retreat 3 which that 
ehey might with the more ſecurity do, Captain Toxtlemonde defended a Bridge over which 
his men were to paſs, until the laſt man had got over 3 though he hini{clf, ſtriving to throw 
down the Planks that Jay looſe, was ſhot in the Back 3 but was carried off by one of his Ser- 

nts, | 

"This poſting of the Dutch at Nieuwerſluyce did ſo alarm the French at Utrecht , that they 
knew not what courſe to take, the rather becauſe all their chief Commanders were then at 
Woerden , who bcing ſurprized at the news, firſt of all cauſed the Boors to pull down the 
| Stone-Wall of Nieuwenroy , the better to defend themſelves in caſe the Dwtch ſhould march 
up higher. Soon after came Conde and Luxemburgh, with above 4000 men to Brewkgl 3 but 
finding all things ſo well guarded, they ſaw there was little good by them to be done, onely 
to fortifie themſelves there, to prevent the Datch from breaking in any farther. And there- 
upon, having given order for the making of ſeveral Batteries and Entrenchments, they re- 
turned back to Utrecht, leaving moſt of their men at Breukel, Nieuwenroy, Maarſen, and there- 
abouts, who preſently fell to work, caſting up ſeveral Batteries : though they were now and 
then moleſted by the Dwtch, that in ſeveral Skirmiſhes killed many ot their men , yet they 
went on as well as they could, ruining and buming all that lay in their way, even the greateſt 
part of Brewkel it (elf, and the curious Country-houſes thereabouts. Nay the Dutch themſelves 
were conitrained to pull down ſome that were in their way 3 ſo that all that Harbour of plea- 
ſure was ſoon nant toa perfe& Wilderncls, 

This vigilancy and induſtry of the Dutch _ not onely prejudicial to the French _ : 

| 2 t 
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but alſo of tingular advantage to the State : for thereby they made 2 Bulwark to the Fortifi- | 
cations of the Vecht, and a Wall of defence” to many Villages, which till then had lain under 
Water but by theſe a&s of care were to be kept dry and ſecure: To which the Orders which 
his Highneſs gave out . to Colonel Palin mainly conduced who, according to Command, up- 
on the 16th with 2 or 300 men trom the Vythorn, poſted himſelf at Willis, and Demmerich ; 
and ſo entrenched him there, that by that means the round Fen-lands were defended from 
all violence, and the French hindered from marching in by the way of Bzlevelt, or the Emme- 
rick,, Zrwe, and ſo from falling by the way of the Gerſe-ſſoot upon the Nierwerſluyce, or any 
of the Inland Villages. By this means alſo the Line of Circumvallation round all Holland 
was cloſed up, and that Province compaſſed about with a Wall of Fortifications from the 
Southern-Sea as far as the farther fide of the Faal River, there being no gap left for the Ene- 
my to come in, = 
On the 15th the Commander Ranſdorf,, who had lain a long time in Otmarſen , ſate 
down before the Caſtle of Gramsberg with 900 Foot , and 11 Comets of Horſe : They 
of Coererden had put into that place a Garifon of 36 men with an Enfigne, for the ſecurity 
of their own people that made inrodes into Orer-Tſe!, as alſo to be a place of retreat for them 
upon all othee occaſions : For this reaſon the Biſhop's men, to hinder them, and the more to 
annoy thoſe of Coeverden, which was but two miles diſtant, had a deſigne to make thernſelves 
Maſters of that place, and fortitie themſelves there : To which end, having all things ready, 
they immediately ftormed it with their Dragoons , but were twice beat off by the Beſieged, 
kaving many dead on the place. At length they within, finding the number of the Ene- 
my to be ſo great that they could not poſſibly hold it out, parley'd, and --4ry to march out 
with their full Arms and Colours flying. But the Enemy vexed that ſo ſmall a number had 
done ſo much miſchief, contrary to theix Articles, detained them all Priſoners. Upon. notice 
of this Ault ſeveral men were ſent® from Coeverden to the relief of thoſe of Gramsberg 3 
but came tob late. However, to be in ſome meaſure revenged upon an Enemy too confidera- 
ble to be match'd by-open force, they laid themſelves in Ambuſcado 3 wherein they were {o 
fortunate, that falling upon Pylagh and Houty? in their Rear, as they were marching off to 
Otmarſen, they killed many of the Enemy , and brought 70 Priſoners into Coeverden. Ranſ- 
dorf nevertheleſs remained in Gramsberg, which he fortified very ſixongly, and brought into a 
tall poſture of defence, x SHR 
the 22 of May his Grace the Duke of Monmouth Lieutenant-General of the French Ar- 
my, Monficur de la Fenillade Roannes, being ſent before him with a Squadron of 2000 Horlſe, 
drew up the Army in Battalia, as they lay encamped between beat Harlebeck ,, to take 
a general review of them, in the preſence, and to the great ſatisfaction, of the Queen-and all 
the Court-Ladies. Aﬀoon as they were muſtered, being found to be above 20000 ſtrong, they 
broke up, and took their march towards Denſen, and Lauderbam, hard by Ghent ; there 80 
pieces of 'Ordnance being alrcady at Andenarde, and 5o more expetted at Aeth to make up 
the whoke Train. | ; : WD fron 
On the 2 3 the Queen, with the Dutcheſs ze Valiere, Madam de Monteſpan, and all her Court 
returned' again from Cortryck, to Doornick, , there to remain as long as the Campagne laſicd, 
being convoyed by the King half way 3 trom whence, having taking their farewell in-the 
Vilage Lovinghem, the Queen with a Condudt of 200 Horſe departed for Doorxick,, and the 
King to his Army who lodged that night at Gothem hard by Deynſen, and the next night at, 
the Abbey. of Nrongene, a mile from Ghent. | Sap _ A 
On the'24 Monheur de Feiillade lying encamped at Mary-Kirk, caſt two Ship-bridges over: 
the River of Bruges, and on the 25 marched over with 2000 Horſe, under the Command, of 
Monfteur de P Lorge as Lientenant-general, and Sicur de Lorrain as Field-marſha),being followed 
by the Duke of Orleans with a Brigade of Foot and two Squadrons of Horſe 3. the Vantguard 
ot his Army conſiſting of about 400 Horſe under Sieur de Hautcville', upon the 26 crofſed 
the Water over a Ship-bridge between Sas and Ghent near Selſzten, and Ceſeatly ſhewgd-than- 
{clves betore St. Fohn-ftone, half a League from Sas, to obſerve the poſture of the Couptry 
thereabouts 3- but hnding that moſt of it lay under Water, and ' that the Marſhes of Klinge. 
Kieldrecht, Fardinandns, Abſduelle, and other places, were overflow,” they onely plundred Sc. 
Fohn-ſtone and another Village or two3 and on the 27 retzeated back again over the Ship- 
bridge 'at Merickerk., and joyned with the groſs of the Army near Deynſen. In the mean 
time the Princes of Conds, 4 Engien,and Laxemburg were contriving at Utrecht which way they 
might belt make ſome conſiderable attempt upon the Polts at the Yecht, ſeein they were {0 
bridled by the Nzerrverſinyce. Therenpon they concluded to draw off all the Watcr from the 
drowned Lands Eaftward of the Vechr, To which end they firſt came to Nwyerbyrgh, and 
cook up their tation there, as alſo on the High-dike, about a.quarter of a League diltant from 
thence, where they caſtupa Battery and entrenched thamſalves; and not onely there, but in 
the Low way by the Hackelaers-bridge, to ſecure themſelves that way from any impreſſion ot 
the 
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the Datch that might hinder their deſigne upon the Dyke 3 which Work they notably ad. 
vanced, notwithſtanding the Dutch fix'd hard upon them both from Mryden, and from ſeve- 

ral Ships in great Flat-boats upon the Vaert : For they had preſs'd the Countrymen of Goy- 
land to the Work, and held their Head-Quarters at Mwyderberg, where they made many Tents 
under ground, and caſt up a thick Mud-wall of about eight or ten foot high round about 
every Houſe, to ſecure them from the Cannon 3 and by a Battery on the High Dyke they made 
a breach to let the Water from off the Land into the Syder-Sea 3 and by making deep ap- 
proaches, had advanced 200 Rods farther upon the Dyke, where they made a ſecond breach 
with another Battery to defend it. But after all this labour and pains , the oppoſition 
which they met with conſtrained them to give over the defigne, with the loſs of many 
men. . 

Upon the ſecond of Fxne at two of the clock in the Morning , the King of France broke 
up from Liedekerk and marched towards Bruſſels, in three Squadrons, with a mighty Artillery, 
and an incredible number of Wagons and Carts, and encamped in the low-ground by Ande;- 
leght, where the Souldiers ruin'd and deftroy'd all they came neer : Whereupon the Countcf5 
de Montery, by order of the Governour her Husband, who was then at Antwerp, ſent imme- 
diately Don name! de Lyra with ſeveral other Deputies to the King, to complain of the ſe- 
verities commutted , and to delire ſatisfaction. 

On the 4 the French began to break up from before Bruſſels, marching towards Charleroy, 
On the 6 the King arrived at Voſſem 3 upon which day the Cavaliy under Steur de Monta/,who 
hitherto lay in Maſeyck, and Tongeren. and had onely now and thzn ſhewn himſelf before 
Maeſtricht, now not oncly beſet the ſame City , but with a ſupply of 3000 Horſe under 
Count de Lorge, ſent from the Kings Army, quite blocked it up. The day before, Count de 
Montery had (ent thither two Regiments, one of Foot conſiſting of 1500 Taltans , the other 
of Horſe, to the number of 400 3 upon which they within fallicd out ſeveral times upon the 
Enemy, more eſpecially on the 10th, when the French loft many men. But the King, having 
in his way lodged upon the 6 at YVoſſem, the 7 neer Nethune and Boſſyck,, on the 8 neer Me/- 
dert and Hogarden, the 9 at Saten, the 10 at the Caſtle of Baron Van Boekþolt, on the 11 fate 
down in perſon bcfore M::ſtricht, his Quarters being prepared in a place called Ozwater 3 
the Count de Lorge atiuing him, that ſince his arrival, theze had no body gon in or out of the 
City. On that day the Line of Circumvallation upon the ſame fide the City was meaſared 
out, and the Bridge of Communication was made over the Maes above and below ; the Kin 
himſelf keeping Watch that night , becauſe he ſuſpefted they might make a Salley out 0 
the City upon him. | 

On the 12 the Line of the fide of the Wyck, was alſo drawn, and that quarter committed 
to Duke 4 Orleans : For the upper quarter on that fide of the City where the King firtt fate 
down, the King kept to himſelf , the lower being guarded by the Duke of Monmonth with a 
body of 8000 Horſe and Foot: On the 12 and 13 the French were buſily employ'd in cafting 
up their Line of Circumvallation and Contravallation , which at firſt they made fo ſlight, 
" if they had intended no long Siege , but either ſuddenly to firom it , or ſoon to quit 

k, | 
On the other ſide of the Country upon the 6 of Fune, Houtyn with 18 Standards of Horſe, 
and 1500 Foot appeared near Sonnega in Friezland, and ſummoned the Gariſon to ſarren- 
der; but being denied, ſome of them ſhewed- thernſelves near the Bleſſer-bridge, where the 
Marquiſs de Monpovillan lay entrenched, who ſtopp'd them there, bcing ſcconded by the Cayal- 
ry of Berkgop and Wolvega., Prince Maurice alſo was marching with the Ttoops of Herenean , 
but the Enemy being retreated, ſome few onely in the Rear were killed and'taken Prifoners. 
Yet for the prevention of any further Invaſion 'of the ſame nature, his Grace Prince Mayrice 

ave order that by the opening of the Sluyces the' Country thereabouts ſhould be lay*d ut-! 

er Waterz which, by the help of a firong Wind, ſucceeded according todelire, * mT 

But now his Imperial Majetty, having on the 6 of Fane made known his refolutions to 
the ſeveral Provinces, that for the ſecurity of the Empire he would raiſe 2 confiderable power 
wherewith to oppole the proceedings of France ; Herenpon Tarenne on the 10 began to move, 
and according tothe Treaty with Brandenburgh, to quit his Country, and to break up with 
his whole Army to ſtop the Imperialifts. To-which purpoſe he takes his march towards the 
Country of Waldeck, over two Bridges which he had laid over the Roer, and made his head- 
Quarter at Coerbach. From Coerbxth he removed his — to Wetzlaer lying on the 
Lhaan in the Country of Naſſau, whence he ſpread himſdlf through Heſfſen' and Wetteraw 
as far as hard by Hanau. Thus as it were environing Frankfort, and ruming all there- 
abouts. | | | | 
It was now the 17 of June, when the French reſolved to open their Trenches before Mae- 
ftricht z at ſeven in the Evening a body of Horſe and Foot were ordered to march within a 


Muſquet-ſhot of the City, in two ſeveral places, The Horfe-men earricd Bavins, the Foot- 


men 


© 
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men Spadcs and Axes, of which many were cut off by the ſhot from the City ; but the night 
was favourable to the Enemy, being very dark and rainy 3 ſo that the next Morning they had 
thrce Batterics ready mounted with 26 pieces of Cannon, wherewith they thor fo violently 
againſt the City, that they ruined ſeveral Batterics 3 but they were ſoon repaired , and from 
the Belieged as violently diſcharged on the Enemy ,, who notwithſtanding advanced with their 
approaches. On the 20 the Duke of Monmouth had the Watch in the lrenches , at which 
time they hot very futiouily out of the City ; which annoyed them not ſo much as the great 
Rains, whereby many of the Souldiers were forced to wade up to the halt Leg-rthrough the 
Water in the approaches. But a worſe accident befel the King's Battery, where the Powder 
was accidentally {et on fire, by which means many Souldiers were blown up 3 yet for all char 
he advanced within 30 Rods of the Counterſcarp , and approached fo near , that they re- 
ſolved on the twenty fourth to ſtorm the Counterſcarp. The Afault was detigned upon three 
ſeveral places, though they principally aimed at one : The Duke of Orleans on the fide of the 
Wyckz Montal on the other fide upon thelett hand 3 the Duke of Monmouth upon two places, 
one being onely to divert them on the right fide, over againlt the Green Halt-moon 3 and the 
other which was to be the principal place between both, where the King himſclt was prefcnt 
in perſon, At clevenof the Clock at night, having given the Signe by diſcharge of 5 Can- 
non, they began the Attacque, The Aſſault of the Duke of Orleans was commandcd by Sicur 
de Lorge, Chevalier de Lorrain, and Monſieur de Vazbrun, as Field-marſhals; who were fo {uc- 
ccſsful, that after a vigorous rcliſtance they remained Matter ot the Out-works, in regard they 
were not expected on that fide : for the French had ſcarce opened any of their Trenches that ' 
way 3 fo that there were at that time but 400 men upon that Work, where the commanding 
Officer and ſeveral others were killed. The French themſelves, not expecting ſuch ſucces, 
loſt an opportunity, having deligned that Storm onely for a falſe Alarm, could not, for want 
of Scaling-ladders and other Inſtruments, follow their Victory, although they were advanced 
as far as the fide of the Moat. The King himſelt ſtood at the opening of one of the Tren- 
ches upon a Hillock, where he beheld an Afault which was very violent, and a Refiftance not 
leſs ſtrenuous; but at laſt the Enemy breaking through all oppolition, got. footing, on the 
Counterſcarp, and caſt up a Work there 3 upon the encouragement of whica ſucceſs, he ad- 
vanced farther to the outhde of the Halt-moon, which was on the fide of Braſſels-Gate, and 
after one hours hot ſtorm gained it , though the Dxtch made a courageous oppolition, and 
blew up two Mines, though both to little purpoſe : For thus the Enemy had lodged them- 
ſelves on the OQut-works of the Half-moon, and joyned their Line of Communication with 
the Counterſcarp fo lately won. On the other fide, the Dutch re-entrenched themitlves on 
the inſide of the ſame Half-moon, and intended to have done the Enemy great miſchicf with 
a Mine on the left fide 3 but the Enemy diſcovered it, and carried the Powder away. The 
next Morning, when the French thought themſelves ſure of their new Conqueſi, the Dutch 
fir'd a Mine on the right hand, and many immediately with grcat valour upon the Enemy, 
drave them not onely trom the Half-moon, but from the Counterſcarp alſo 3 a Captain and 60 
Souldiers being blown up into the Air by the Powder. But the undaunted Duke of Monmouth, 
not to be ſcar'd, renewing the tight, ſoon gained the Counterſcarp again z and being tollow- 
ed by Monſieur de Artignan and about 12 or 14 Engliſh Voluntiers befide , he with a tignal 
bravery drave the Enemy before him, and 1cmained abſolute Matter of the Half-moon alfo, 
— which he was relieved by Monficur de 12 Fexillade, whoſe turn 1t was that night to mount 
the Watch. | 

_ The 25th there fell much Rain, yet the Enemy negle&ed not to fortifie themſelves in their 
new Poſts : Beſides, they caſt up that night two great Batteries, upon which the Great Guns 
from Charleroy, that were brought along with the Army, were mounted. Whereupon it was 
reſolved, that upon the 27 the Out-works thould be ſtormed again : To which end, all things 
being made ready, Count de Lorge, whoſe turn it was to be in the Approaches, was comman- 
ded to affault the Horn-work on the left fide of the Halt-moon which his Highneſs the Duke 
of Monmouth had maſtered 3 and at the fame time Monſieur Foxrille General of the Cavalry 
and Field-marſhal, was ordered to attacque the Green Half-moon on the right fide of Brufſels- 
Gate : So that at eleven of the Clock at night, the Signe being given by two Cannon4hot, 
the French fir'd one Mine by the Hom-work, and immediately tell on; and notwithlianding 
a vigorous reſiſtance, and a whole ſtorm of Hand-granadoes, they at laſt maſtered the ſame: 
For indecd the Dutch had blown up ſix or {even ot their Mines, filPd with Granadocs, with- 
out doing any great prejudice thereby to the Enemy 3 befides that ſome of their Miners were 
taken Priſoners at the ſame time, who diſcovered ſeveral others of the Dxtch Mines. Mon- 
fieur de Foxrille alſo, after a reſiſtance no leſs reſolute, beat the Drtch from the Half-moon 3 ſo 
that the French, though with the loſs of many men, became Maſters of nioit of the Out-works 
on that fide. The King all the while ſtood upon a riſing ground to {ee what paſſed, and ſent 
again the next day two French Battalions to reinforce Montieur de Lorge- in his new Con- 
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Horſe, having crofſed the Maes near Viſe, marched on the 13 of Fuly through Limberg, quar- 
tering on the 18 betwcen Staveluo and Almedy, and on the 21 in the Province of Lxxemburgh, 

: whence, after he had very much waſted the Country, upor. the laſt of Fzly he came to Greve- 
mecherem upon the Moeſel, ſending the Ficld-marſhal Foxrilles with a {mall body along the 
Moeſ+t, to Trier and Marquifs de Varbron on the other fide of the River , who encamped 
himfelf near Feneſtrang on the Szar: yet were not all thcſe ſo far diſperſed , but that they 
might ſoon be drawn together again. 

In the mean time the French at Utrecht, being ſcnfible of their miſtake at Muyden, made 
ſhew as if they intended to make ſome attempt near to Vianen : but the Prince off Conde, 
hnding himſelf at a great loſs by reaſon that the Dutch had potted themſclves at the Niexwer- 

ſluyce, and ſeeing no where any likelihood of eticcting any thing to purpole, departed on the 

15 early in the Morning with his Son and many perſons of Quality, trom Utrecht to Arnheim, 
and thence to the Grave ; For now he deſigned to try his fortune m Brabant 3 to which end 
fome part of the Army followed the Prince of Conde, who alſo met there, befides the Troops 
which the King had ſent him from Maeſtricht 5 with which, afger he had for ſome time hover'd 
about the Meyery of the Boſch, near the City it felt, he turned again to the Grave 3 and at 
laſt, finding as little probability of doing any good there as at Vtrecht, he marched with a con- 
fiderable body quite up to Lille. | 

All this while the States, after the ſurrender of Maeſtricht,xyere uncertain which way the Frenc/> 
would turn their Arms; but in all appearance they thought the fttorm would fall upon ſome 
City or other upon the Fronticrs of Brabant, as the Boſch, Herſden, Breda, or Bergen up Zoom : 
Therefore, that they might upon all adventures be able to ſuccour them with anſwerable ath- 
ſtance ,, an Army was embodicd about Raamſdonk and the Lange-ſtrate , between Hueſden 
and Gertruydenbergh, trom whence they might with caſe beready to relieve whatever place the 
Enemy attacqued. And the Prince of Conde was no ſooner gone from Utrecht to the Grave, 
but the Prince of Orange, upon information that they had ſome deligne upon the Boſch, or 
Breda, immediately marched to Raamſdonk, where he found a conſiderable Army, expeRing 
a farther reinforcement of 5 or 6000 Spaniſh Auxiliaries. | 

In the beginning of Azgu/t, the Bilhop of Munſter came in perſon to Swol, to keep his 
Reſidence there fora certain time, and went immediately and viewed Haſſelt and Swart-ſluyce. 
Not long after his being at Swol, having gathered together all the force he could make our 
of all the Gariſons, as well his own as the Colen Troops, and reinforced them with 45 Cor- 
nets of French Horſe, from Nimmegen, Arnheim, Utrecht, and Zutphen, making in all about 7 
or $000 men, with ſeveral Field-picces, on the 25 marched with all his force into Frieſland, 
and advanced as far as Schoten, hard by the Herevean, bringing all the Country thereabouts un- 
der Contribution. But at laſt, after he had plunder'd ſcveral Villages, and burnt ſome, upon 
the 3o and 31 he quitted thoſe parts again. 

The Prince of Conde being now broke up from near the Boſch, the States did not think it ht 
that their Army ſhould lie idle at Raamſdonk; whereupon Orders were given to the Spaniſh to 
march , though (oon countermanded. On the 21 his Highneſs azrived baker in the 
Hagwe, and upon advice of the Biſhop's invading Friefland, fent ſeven Regiments thither ; 
but coming to Amſterdam they received new *Orders to diſembarque themſelves, and to march 
to Veſep, intelligence being come that the Enemy had left Friefland. On the 30 his High- 
neſs broke up with his Army from Gertruydenberg, and on the 31 encamped at Werkendam necr 
Gorcum : the Duke of Luxemburgh, upon notice thereof, tearing ſome attempt upon that tide, 
marched immediately with 6000 men to Tzel ; but his Highneſs having another deſigne, on 
the 31 at twelve at night croſſed over the Taamer-bridge, .and ſo forward towards Amſterdam. 

' On the 5 of September in the night, the foremoſt of his men were landed over the Yecht in 
{mall Boats, as were afterwards all the reſt, though it were terrible ſtormy weather, ſo that if 
the French had had more ſtrength,they might catily have hinder'd it : For only thoſe 200 men 
which were there,made it diſputable enough,though at laft they were forced to flie. Afſoon as 
part of the Army was landed on the tirm Ground , His Highneſs took poſſeiſion immediate- 
ly of the Looſdrecht together with ſome other Poſts, and now ordered all things for the Siege 
of Naarden. - | 

In order whereunto, the Dutch Arniy, above 250co ſtrong, on the 8 of September began to 
fire their Cannon againſt the Town, from whence the Befieged anſwered but faintly. On the 
xx they advanced almoſt under the Counterſcarp : Whereupon they reſolved to ſtorm both 
the Counterſcarp and the Ravelin of the Hxyſer-Gate. To which purpoſe it was concluded, 
that the Marquiſs de Wargines, whoſe turn it was to be upon the Guard at that time, ſhould 
have that task,with his Regiment, whilſt the Rhinegrave,and Colonel Palin's Regiment ſtormed 
the Out-works on the out-lide. Thereupon.at eleven of the Clock at night,the Dztch tell on ſo 
furiouſly, that they were ſoon Maſters of the Counterſcarp.and after three hours fight gained the 
Ravelin alſo. Upon which, no ſooner the Morning appeared , but the Enemy, ſeeing the 
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Dutch Maſters of their Countecrſcarp ana Ravelin, and that all things were ready for a genc- 
ral Storm; hung, out the tigne of Parley.and ſoon after yielded. : 

After they had hung out the figne of Parley , Hoſtages were exchanged on both fides; 
tne Marquilſs de Loxvien, the Lord dz 1a Motte , and the Major of the Regimcnt of Nawar: 
came into the quarter of Don Franciſco de Agourto, and the Lord d: Lean Earl of Tilly, and 
Captain de Frank went into the City : whereupon the Articles, being agrced upon, were 
{ipncd that night, and brought out of the Town to the Army. Immediately the Marquils 
de IWaraines took poſſeſſion ot one Gate, and the Rhznegrave of one Bulwark. And thus the 
Siege was ended with as much fuccels, as it was managed with Prudence and Valour. It was 
by Capitulation agrccd on, that the Enemy thould march out with all their Baggageand Arms, 
Colcurs flying, Drams bcating, and two Cannors z which the next day was punctually per- 
formed by the management of the Rhinegrave, and the former Governour Monticur Dr Paz. 
Oneiy ſtrict {earch was made whether any Runnagadocs had hid themſelves in the Baggag<- 
wagons 3 oft which about twenty, though much difgu:s'd, were found 3 ſome of wiich were 
ihot to death. the reft pardoned. The French were convoyed to Arnbeim by a Troop ot 
Horic. | 

After the F;crceb, with about 50 Bagzage-wagons with fick and wounded men, were mars 
ched out, the Dutch Garilon marcied in, and inumecdiately tcll to repairing the Fortifications 3 
Count Koningsm.h bing made Governour of the Town, and the Circumvallation, Trenches, 
and Barterics without, beivg allimmcdiately levelled. 

Tae French by Nzerwerſlryce no fooner heard of the ſurrender of Naerden, but immediatc- 
ly they retrcatcd tor tear to Utrecht, blowing up a houſe at Grundefteyn, and burning another 
at Nzezwenroy by Which means they Ictr all open to the Petch as far as Virccht : But whillt 
all people were now -in expectation, that the Army of the Dutch ſhould have made ſome c- 
ther attempt- on the Ve!ry, in proſecution perhaps of {ome detigne which was in hand before 
the Sicge of Naerden, they broke up, ard marched into Bribzt, and encamped neer to Roſen- 
daei, His Highneſs alſo tollowed the Army, and had perſonal conferences with the Fail de 
Montery concerning the joynt employ of the Spaniſh and Dztct> Forces. 

But now the forces which the King of France had left in Flanders under Marſhal 4” H#- 
mieres a5 General of all the Militia in the Spanj Conquelts, daily embodied, being before di- 
vided into ſeveral Gariſons. The Prince of Conde alſo himſelf, who had lain a long time at 
Hintem by the Boſch, joyned with the Marſhal : For the Prince, not daring, to attempt any 
thing in thoſe parts where he lay, advanced upon the 9th of Arguft towards Macſtriche, {en- 
ding away ſeveral Troops under Sicur 4: St. Clzr towards the Bithoprick of Trier, and 
with the reſt of his Cavalry marched towards Charleroy to joyn with the Army under Com- 
mand of Monficur Hrmzeres, between Tozraay and Lilfe, confitting in all of about 14 or 15000 
men 3 of whom a general review was took, and that was all; for they were no {ooner mu- 
ſtered, but they were {ent back into the Gartfons. The Prince on the 17 and 18, after a 
Conference held with the Marſhal at Aeth, returncd to Li/le aud Tournay, where he lay fill 
the Moneths of Agruit and September without undertaking any thing contiderable. pn, 

Toproſcccute the aGtions of Frarce,we mutt now trace them quite into High Germany : For 
the King, whether for tear of the Emperour's Army, or i order to advance his other great dc- 
ſignes, had drawn moſt of his power out of the Low Comnty/es, and tor the ſecurity of his 
own Kingdom againſt all Invation, marchcd in perſon into Lorrain and the E!ſzs, He ſent 
Marquiſs de Roc/-fort into the Biſhoprick of Trier, and Marſhal de Twrenne he ordered into 
Frankenland. | 

While the (ting gave theſe Orders, he ftay'd with his Court at Nancy, and all the while 
he continued there, he took great care to compleat the Fortitications of the Caſtle : In the 
mean time now and then he tuffered his Troops to range into the Upper and Lower Elſas : 
For upon the 25 he departed for Briſizc, where he arrived on the 3oth. As he advanced he 
rook poſicition by the by of the Towns of Colmar and Slechſtadt, environing Colmar with a 
Brigade under the Duke de Feuillade , and Slechſtadt with the Troops under Monſieur de Boguee= 
mar , bcing, well affurcd that thoſe Towns would ſurrender without any refiſtance. From 
thence he {cnt tor Deputics from the other Towns , who came and immediately ſubmitted. 
Theſe Towns had held thernfelves a long time dubious between the French, Imperial, and 
Cantons protection z but now had fubmitted themlelves into the hands of the French , toge- 
ther with the whole E{as. all which, and eſpecially Colmar, he quite raſed , carrying away 
all the Guns. Artillery and Ammunition to Briſac : the quantity of which was almoſt incredible 
amonglt other things, 90 Cannons, and 400000 |, of Gun-powder, beſides that the Com- 
monalty were above meaſure burthencd with quartering of the Souldiers. 

The Kivg after rhele ſuccefſes being returned to Nancy, and having now ſecured all Lorrain, 
and the Upper and Nether E!fas,” had the fame dcfigne upon the Arch-Biſhop of Treers, 
upon a pretence that it was neceffary tor him ſo to do, for the ſecurity of his Eftates 3 but 
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the chicfeſt reaſon was, becauſe the Biſhop had placed an Emperial Gariſon at Coblents arid 
Ehrenbreitſteyn 3 to that end he had alrcady taken poſſciſion oft mott of the Citics, Calitcs, 
and Forts in that Biſhoprick, and had brought all the Country under Contribution.  Mon- 
fieur Fouriles lay a little below Trier advancing till ncarcr and nearer to it. The Sicur de 
Sourdis on the one fide, and Marquiſs de Ro:bfort on the other fide of the Meſe! , higher than 
the City 3 to whom came about 40 Cornets of Horſe more, {ent trom the Prince of Conde, 
under Sicur 4:: St. Clar. Upon the 26 of Argrſt was the fixlt ſhot againit the City it (elf 
which conſidering the ſmall Gariſon that was in it, defended it felt valiantly 3 fo that many 
of the French, amongſt whom zo Ofhcers, were flain, and the Marquils de Rochfort himfUlt 
ſorely wounded. But aftcr ſome days tiege , the French advancing cloſe upon their Walls, 
they were forced on the Sth of September to ſurrcndcr, to the great bcnctit of the French, who 
found {tore of Provitions therein. It was agrecd that the Souldiers ſhould march out in or- 
der; but the Town{men were left to the mercy of thoſe who laid very heavy burthens on 
them. And thus did that whole Province fall into the hands of the Frencþ, except Coblents. 
and the invincible Cattle of Hermenſtein, whithcr the Prince Elector and his Court were retrea- 
tcd, adhering till to the fide of the Emperour. 

In this manner the whole Country on this fide the Rhine, as far upwards as Switzerland, 

being in the hands of the French , who were thereby ſufficiently guarded againſt any Inva- 
ſion, they now labourcd to bring their Arms into the heart of the Empire; and to that cnd 
Marſhal de Twrenne on the 11 of Auguſt decamped from Wetzlaer, advancing upwards to- 
wards Hanau \ to which cnd he laid a Bridge over the Mayne near Selingſtadt, over which lic 
marched on the 18 with part of his Horſe 3 and thus marching on both tides of the Mayne, 
towards Aſſchaffenburgh, which they had alſo ſecured to themſclves, they advanced torwards 
towards Wertheim four miles from JYyrtzburgh, where he erectcd his Magazine, intending to 
march up higher into Frankenland : The chict reaſon of which ſudden march was thought 
to be upon ſome deligne againſt Wyrizburgh ; which Caſtle the Commandcr was to have de- 
livercd up tothe French, having already received 80000 Rixdollers 3 but the Plot being dit- 
covered, and the Commander impriſoned, Trrenne, having firlk well providcd all his Polis o:1 
the Mayne, marched with his Army up to Ochſexfurt, where on the 1x of September he encam- 
ped himſelf on the high Grounds, in regard. the Empcrial Army alſo was arrived therca- 
bouts. | : 
The Emperour having openly declared that he would ſuddenly marry the Arch-Dutcheſs 
of Infpruck,, and his reſolution to ſend his Army towards the Rhyne, on the 15th of Fu ly 
diſpatched away the Atillery, which conſiſted of 38 Cannons, and four Mortar-picccs, with 
all neceſfaries thereto belonging, from Yienna with 600 Horſe, beſides thoſe that lay ready in 
Bobemia, and then in like order the other Regiments followed, marching to Egra, the place 
of general Rendezyouz, The Empexour himſelf, with all his Nobility, on the tourth of Azu- 
guſt departed from Vienna, and on the 138 arrived at Egra, where alſo {cveral of the Germay 
Princes met him 3 and on the 20 the Duke of Saxonze, and his Son the Prince Ele&tor arri- 
ving, they were ſolemnly received by the Emperour himſelf : Count Coningsbeck alſo about the 
{ame time came thither, who had been ſent to the Eletor of Beyeren tor a tinal Anſwer con- 
cerning the diſpoſal of his Troops, and the granting paſſage through his Territories : But 
though that Prince ſeem'd unwilling to declare, yet all things were made rcady for a march : 
the whole Army bcing found to be 38560 men. 

Theſe Troops on the 22 in a very large Field were drawn up into Battalia before his Impe- 
rial Majeſty, and the other Lords and Ladies there preſent , and were divided into two Bat- 
talions3 the firſt commanded by the Duke of Boxrneville , the Right-wing of the Horſe by 
General-field-marſhal Sporkz and the Left-wing by Prince Charles of Lorrain. The Infantry 
was commanded by Prince Pio, and Count Portia : The ſecond Battalion was under Ficld-- 
marſhal Vertmiller > the Right-wing led by Caprara, and the Lett by the Count Chaviginn. 
The Artillery under the Condu@ of Prince Harman Van Baden : But the General Command. 
was committed to Montecucalz. 

The Imperial Army, marching thus through the upper Paltz, encamped themſelves on the 
firſt of September within a League of Nurenburgh, where they divided themiclves into threc 
parts, and ſo broke up towards the Dukedom Wyrtenburgh ; the Lett-wing keeping their march 
chiefly through Frankeniand. General Spork led the Van, who on the tixth approached near 
to Purtzburgh , and ſoon after the whole Army follow'd near Ochſenfurt,where they had ſeveral 
Skirmithes with the French : But Twrenae, being poſted there ſo advantagcoully , could not 
without their prejudice be brought to a Battle, ſo that the Imperialiits ſought oncly ts cut 
them off from their Proviſions which were ſent to them from Wertheim 3, and on the 15 they 
fell upon and beat a French Convoy between Wertheim and Wurtzburgb, where they took 17 
Mules, two whereof were laden with Money, and 16 Wagons. From thence they marched up 


to Wertheim, where they deſtroyed 14 of the French Victualling Ships. Whereupon Terenne, 
| wanting. 
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wanting Proviſions, was forced to leave his former Poſt, and to retreat to Afſchaffenburgh * 
In which Retreat the Imperialitts, falling upon his Rear, did him no ſmallprejudice. 

Ofober 1, his Highneſs the Prince of Orange having, after the happy retaking of the City 

Naerden, brought off again the greatett part of his Army, eſpecially the Cavalry, from the 
heathy Land, to the Borders of Br.vant, {cnt the greateſt part of the Troops before 3 and then 
his Highneſs in perſon, attended by the Rhinegrave, Styrum, Moktpouillian, Brederode, and other 
Chief Officers, departcd from the Hagwe on the laſt day of September, through Rotterdam and 
Dort to the old Boſch and on the fhirit of Offober he arrived near Bergen up Zoom; from 
whence, with 17 Regiments of Horle and 7 of Foot, making together about 12000 men, 
he marched to Roſendale, where the Van of the Dutch Army had encampe<d themſelves. From 
thence, on the 4 ditto, his Highneſs rode betimes in the Morning to the Clampthont, not far 
from Antwerp, there to confer with the Earl of Monteryz and upon the 7th of the ſame 
Moneth towards Evening his Highneſs in perſon cntred Antwerp, being received by the Ear! 
of Montery without the City. Then returning to Roſendale, on the 13 he broke up with his 
Army and marched to Herentbals, to joyn with ſome Spaniſp Troops that lay in thoſe quar- 
ters. . 
The Spaniards now addrefling thcmielves more than ever formerly to the War, had a good 
while before this gathered together many Souldiers in the Contines of Antwerp by Mechelen 
and otherwhere, with all neceſſary Provitions requitite for a Campagnez which the Earl of 
Montery, after he had conferr'd with his Highneſs at Clampthout and Antwerp, ordered to march 
ow the 12 of October under the Command of the Marquiſs Aſſentar, General Maſter of the 
Camp. to Herenthals, there to joyn with the Army of his Highneſs. And, now all things 
being ready for an open Rupture, upon the 26 of this Moneth he proclaimed War by a 
Trumpeter againſt France in ſeveral Cities of the Spaniſh Netherlands, of Lnuxemburgh and 
Burgundy. | 

The King of France, on the other fide, having been for fome Moneths dctain'd in Lorrain 
about the Fortifications of Nancy, about this time drew molt of his Troops together, both 
out of the Elſas and the Biſhoprick of Trier , making a ſhew as if he intended to fall upon 
the Dukedom of Burgzndy 3 but whatever it was that put a ſtop to that defigne, the Troops 
which were already upon their march thither, with the Artillery, were countermanded again, 
and Monſieur de Corlange with the Horſe drawn together out of ſeveral places, was ſent to 
Colmar, to quarter in Alſatia, in the room of thoſe Troops that had been commanded from 
thence to Nancy. His Majeſty himſclf, after he had left 54 Companies of Foot, and fix of 
Horſe, under Monfieur de Biſſy in poſſeflion of Bancy, on the laſt of September broke up with 
the whole Court and all his Army, taking his way to St. 2intin: He lay that night at Tort; 
the firſt of Ofober at St. Michael, the 2d at Nanzey, the 3d at St. Manehenld, where the Army 
ſaid to refreſh themſelves the next day 3 the 5th he marched to Notre-Dame de la Spine, the 
6th to Sillery, the 7th to Cornicy, and the 8th to Laon, where again the following day the Ar- 
my rctreſhed themſelves, =, reteived Orders to march back under the Sieur de Foxrilles to 
St, _— and there to joyn themſelves to the Army of the Prince of Conde. The King, 
attended by moſt of the Cavalry ot the King's Horſe, taking his way throgh Soifſons , Vil- 
lers-Cotres, and Dampmartin, to Verſailles, on the fourteenth arrived there with the whole 
Court. 

In the mean time the Prince of Conde had drawn together about Owdenard all the Compa- 
nics out of the French Netherlands, and taken out of the Garifons as many as they could con- 
veniently ſpare, which made up a Body of about 5000 Horſe, and 6000 Foot; and then ob- 
ſerving the approaching march of the Prince of Orange, on the 3d of Offober he ſent the 
Marquiſs of Loxſonto the Earl of Montery in the Name of the King of France, to defire that 
no Forrain Troops ſhould be permitted to pats through the Spaniſh Territories into the French 
Dominions , but to oppole them according to the Agreement of Neutrality, Whereto An- 
ſwer was given, that the French had more than once paſſed through the ſame places 3 and that 
his Exccllency had no Order from the King his Mafter to deny the fame priviledge to the 
Princes people. Upon which: Conde, . having on the 9th received an Expreſs from the King 
of France, held a Council of War the next day, and then marched to Toxrnay, and St. Owin- 
tin, there to joyn with the Troops which came from Nancy 3 with which conjoyned force 
the Prince of Conde tell down again to Pont 4Eſperies, and there encamped himfelf. 

All this while the Armies of the Earl Montecrcnli and the Marſhal de Twrenne had now lain 
for ſome time cloſe one by another in Frankenland, without any appearance as if etther the 
one or the othcr intended in earneft to hazard a Field-battle, but onely to impede cach others 
paſſage , and by skirmiſhing to weaken inſentibly each others force : Which wary deſigne on 
both tides felt out much to the advantage of the Imperialifts, who totally routed 2 confi- 
derable Convoy, under the Conduct of 50 Dragoons, going from Wertheim towards the Ar- 
my with Proviſions , and deftroy*d feveral of the French Ararmmition-{mips : mforauchk tha 
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Turenne was conſtrained to retire from the Mayn to the Tauber, very angry at the Biſhop of 
Wurtzburgh, who notwithſtanding the pretended Neutrality, had yet given leave to the Im- 
perialifts to poſſeſs themſelves of a Bridge, whereby they not oncly paſſed the Mayn, but 
took the French unawares : Whereupon Twrenne gave up the whole Juriſdiction of that Bi- 
thop to the rage of his Souldiers, ſo that ſome Villages were plundered and burnt ; upon 
which the Biſhop gave full liberty to his Subjcats to fall upon the French, of whom many wcr: 
killed by the Boors, and among the reſt 40 Victuallers at one time. 

The Imperial Army having now, by the rctiring of Twrenne to the Taxber, a large paſſag? 
opcn through Frankenland to Lohr on the Mayn, began the firlt of Ofober to break up trom 
ahout Zallingen by Wurtzburgh, where they had for a while reſted 3 upon which the French. 
being uncertain whither this march might tend, put themſelvcs into a poſture of giving Bat- 
tle : But finding the ſame day General Spork with 6000 Imperialiſts drew out of Lobr over 
the Mayn directly towards Hanaw thereupon Twrenne, being atraid of Aſſchaffenburgh, drew 
up himſelf preſently beyond the Taxber, till he came under Wertheim, and ſent the Earl of 
Guiche with go00 Horſe, and 2000 Fantaſſins to Aſſchaffenburgh, tor the better defending that 
place. Of the Van of the Imperialiſts 60 Troopers lay the 4th cloſe under Frank-fort, 400 
Dragoons having over-maſtercd and afſured themſelves of the Bridge at Gelenhauſen , while 
other 40 of them brake down the Bridge of Lamboy by Hanaw. The ſame day came the 
Earl of Hohenlo, Commiſſary-General of the Emperour's Army, into that City, declaring that 
the whole Army was upon their march, and that excepting onely ſome Regiments lett in Frar- 
kenland, they were paſs'd over the Mayn on two Ship-bridges on the 3d and 4th necr to Lohr. 
the foremoſt of which Army, being 2000 Horſe, (ſhewed themſelves the 8 ditto about Hanaw , 
General Montecuculi then taking up his head-Quarters at Gelenharſen, an Imperial City lying 
on the Knitz 3 and on the 10 ditto came the Marquifs de Grana with 60 Troopers to Frank- 
fort, where he beſpoke of the Magiſtrates all neceſſary Proviſions for the approaching Army. 
Whereupon the main Body of the whole Army the 15 encamped about Frank-fort, and that 
night a party of the Imperialiſts under the Marquiſs of Baden, with four pieces of Ordnance 
and two Morter-pieces, came before the free Imperial City of Fridberg, of which the French 
had left a ſmall Gariſon in poſſeilion 3 but after a ſmall reſiſtance, they within ſurrender'd 
up both the City and Caſtle 3 moſt of the Souldiers being Dztch, who afterwards lifted them- 
ſelves in the ſervice of the Emperour. 

On the 29 the Emperour ordered a Bridge over the Mayn a little below Frank-fort, over 
which ſome Troops marched the next day 3 but finding the French gone alrcady. from the 
Mayn to Darmſtadt, and holding their march up the Berg-ſtraet, they came back again over 
the ſame Bridge with a reſolution to follow that way after them ; whercupon the Army broke 
up from about Frank-fort, and held their march toward Rinkaw below Mentz, the Earl Monte- 
cuculi taking up his head-Quarter the 21 ditto at Wisbaden, riding the 23 ditto with the 
Marquiſs of Baden to Mentz, there to confer with that Biſhop 3 and the day tollowing he be- 
gan to lay a Bridge over the Rhine below the City, while the French on the other tide, having 
already ſent away their Bridge which they had laid over the Rhine at Andernach to Bon, 
diſperſed the men, who lay there fortified for preſerving it, into ſeveral Quarters. The Em- 
perour's Forces which were left in Frankenland, on the 25 of Ofober part of them paſs'd by 
Mentz in 14. Ships, becauſe that paſſage by Water, ſince Twrenne was now withdrawn from 
the Mayn, was wholly ſecure, carrying along with them 22 Provifion-ſhips down the Rhine 
as faras Coblents 3 and the next day the whole Army begun to march out of Rinkow, the 
Bridge over the Rhine, which was then as good as ready, being ordered on the 27 to be taken 
away again 3 for the Artillery and the Foot-ſouldiers were ſent away by Water lower down 
the Rhine,while the horſe took their way through Weſterwald towardsAndernach; where upon the 
31 both Horſe and Foot rejoyning,to the number of 15000.after they had there and at Lints left 
a ſufficient force to ſecure thoſe Gariſons, they fell down lower to joyn with the Troops that 
were marching up under the Prince of Orange 3 which occaſioned ſo great a diſturbance at Bon, 
that all people that could, fled from thence in a hurry to Colen. 

Marſhal de Tzrenne at the ſame time, having ſent the Earl of Gwiche to Aſſchaffenburgh, and 
reſolving to plant himſelf by the Taber, croſſed that River, and cncamped all along upon the 
fame from Biſhopheim to Wertheim. But when he underſtood that the Imperialiſts were paſs'd 
the Mayn by Lobr, and perceived their nimble march through the Wood Speeſhart to the Wet- 
zeraw and Frank-fort, he ſoon left the Tauber, and drew all along the Mayn to Aſſchaffenburgh, 
being all the while in continual expectation of a conſiderable recruit, To which purpoſe 
Monſieur de Vaubrun was upon his march towards Phillipsburgh ; and Sieur de St. Clar lay 
at Spire with ſome Cavalry, to the end they might march together through the Palatinate to 
the Mayn : But they being oppoſed, Twrenne, finding himſelt too weak to oppoſe the Imperi- 
aliſts, or to hinder their march 3 and ſeeing that they were now already ſo far advanced to- 


wards the Rhine,that it was impoſſible to ſtop them 3 but that on the contrary, they had cut off 
his 
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his Paſs below, ſhut up the Mayn and Rhine, and by that means had deprived him of free 
paſſage for Proviſions, did on the 20of Offober break up from the Mayn, quitting all that he 
had there in poſſeſſion ; and not daring to truſt the Biſhop of Mentz ( though he pretended 
to beneutral ) any more than the Bithop of WYurtsburgh, he thought it not convenient to 
draw down through his Territories to the Dioceſs of Trier, or Lorrain, but was neceſſitate 
to march up the Berg-ſtraet toward the Palatinate, where the 22 he paſſed with his Army over 
the Necker on a Bridge laid at Lawudenburgh between Heidelburgh and Manheim , taking his 
march to Philipsburgh, where he paſſed over the Rhine; and being ſirengthned with ſome 
Troops of Sicur de YVaubrun, being then in all about 26000 ſtrong, without making any ſtay 
there, he drew forth again along the Rhine, and the 27 marched forward by the Walls of 
Spire, taking his way toward Newftadt , having ſadly ſpoiled and harrafſed the waole Nether 
Palatinate in his march. Es, | 

This being now the ſtate of Affairs,while the Imperialiſts in a full body were marching down- 
wards,his Highneſs the Prince of Orange.after he had joyn'd with ſome Spaniſh horſe and foot by 
Herenthals, with an Army conliſting of 11000 Horſe, and 14000 Foot, and a proportionable 
Train of Artillery, broke up on the 16 of Ofober, leading his men through Eyndhove and the 
Meyery of the Boſch to Venlo, where a Bridge was laid over the Maes, over which his Highneſs 
paſſed the 22 and 23 of the ſame Moneth 3 and taking his way to the Province of Glick, 
upon the 24 had his head-Quarters at Dhalem and Kaarkjrkin , from whence on the 25 his 
Highneſs came to Caſter, ſome of the Van-guard of his Army having taken in the ſmall City 
Bedburg, and in pait plundered it 3 where, after that, the Spaniſh kept their Quatters. Ano- 
ther part of the Army alſo ſhew'd it {elf upon the 26 cloſe under Nwys, which gave the 
French no ſmall occaſion to fear that that might well be the place aimed at. However they 
drew up higher, and the Van-guard ſhewed themſelves before Colen, while his Highneſs ta- 
king up his Head-Quarter the 27 in the Abby of Browiller two miles from Colen, ſtrangely 
alarm'd the whole Diocels. HS 2 

And indeed this march, as it had terrificd the Dioceſs, no leſs diſtra&ted all the French in 
thoſe parts, and that in ſuch a manner, that they began in earneſt to think how they might 
beſt make oppoſition againſt it. 

The Dake of Laxemburgh, being uncertain where the blow would light, for ſome time 
. Kept his Forces in Arms 3 and in the end of September ſent out of the Province of Utrecht 
upwards a body of Horſe, amongſt which were alſo ſome of Colen's and Minſter's men, of 
which on the 7 of Offober 5000 paſſed through Nimmegen upon the Heath : and afloon as 
he obſerved that the Army of the State was ready to march, he himſelf alſo rouzed up for the 
ſecurity of the Netherland-Conqueſts 3 and having, by Muſter on the 11, found that the Gari- 
fon of Utrecht was above 7000 men 3 and by another Muſter on the 16, that the Garifon 
of Amersfort conſiſted of 8 Troops of Horſe, and 5 Battalions of Foot, he gave order to the 
Horſe that lay quartered there, as alſo at Barnevelt, Zeyſt, and other Villages in the Province, 
that upon the firſt ſigne they ſhould march to Arnheim. To which purpoſe, having taken 
notice that his Highneſs was drawn up the 15th, he cauſed certain Guns to be tired on the 
17 from the Steeple at Utrecht and after he had given the Signal, he departed the next mor- 
ning with many Officers, and moſt of the whole Cavalry of the Province, to Arnheim ; and 
from thence on to Nimmegen, bringing his Army forthwith upon the Heath to defend the con- 
tines of that Country : However he drew the ſame back again under the Cannon of Nimmeger, 
fo ſoon as his Highneſs advanced towards the Maes.at which time ſeveral of his Troops.ſent out 
upon diſcovery,were beaten by the Dztch; after which the Duke himſelf,when his Highneſs had 
paſſed the Mzes, and had croffed quite through Gzlick:land above Colen, turned back again to 
Utrecht ;, for that then the greatctt danger which he teared was over. Yet had he firſt ſent 
ſome Troops of Horſe and Dragoons out of Bommel, Thiel, Nimmegen, the Grave, and Arnheim, 
| higher up to Rhineberg 3 and had cauſed all about Nimmegen for two miles round to be wa- 

ſted and burnt, to the end they might be the more ſecure in caſe of any irruption that way : 

and having ſo done, he returned again to Utrecht on the 29. | 

The Prince of Conde himſelf was alſo much alarm'd at this march; who thereupon, leaving 
the reſt of his Army encamped by Pont d'Efperies , took along with him 5 or 6000 Horſe, 
and putting a conſiderable recruit of ſome hundreds of Wagons into Charleroy and Maeftrichi, 
made haſte to joyn with another body that was upon its march frem the Lower Countries to 
obſcrve the motion of the Prince of Orange, and to give him all poſſible diſturbance, With 
this deſigne upon the 24 of Ofober the We of Orange lodged in the Abbey of Cambron ; 
from whence the next day he advanced towards Charleroy, and having paſſed by Leuſe, Chenres, 
Lens, Havre.and St. Denis,in regard that he was at that time terribly diſcompoſed by the Gout, 
he himſelf returned back to 7 unde: giving order to Marſhal Hwumieres to march on with 
thoſe Troops the ſame way he had appointed. According to which Commands the Marſhal 
{et torward, and arrived late at Mzeftricht the 3 1without any interruption'from the Spaniards, 


who 
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who had really deſigned it : But though he brought the Convoy fafe to the Town, yct he 
came too late to do his Highneſs any prejudice. Ofober the 4 the Earl of Dona, after a long 
and tedious ſickneſs, died at the Hague of the Wounds which he received in the defence of AMzc- 
ftricht. 

On the 17 of Ofober, about 4000 men, Horſe and Foot, under Don de V-alaſco, were drawn 
from St. Omer into Boxlonnois 3 but they were oppoſed by the Burgh de Grines, The Prince 
of Vaudemont alſo with 1000 Horſe, ventured under the very Walls of Aeth, from whence he 
brought with him ſome Priſoners, after he had put all the Country round about under Con- 
tribution, ſome places which had made any oppotition being plundered and burnt. Follow- 
ing thcſe Examples, Don Franciſco 4 Agurio with 600 Horſe, marched from Camerick to the 
Walls of St. ©;zintin, where he likewiſe brought all the Country under Contribution. Ano- 
ther Body of tull 2000 men, hovering about JYaert and Rexſel, plundered ſeveral Villages 
there, together with ſome part of the Gariſon of Cortrick, and the whole Burgh of Thowrois. 
The Knight Forrilles alſo with a firong Brigade of Horſe, roved as far as under.the Walls 
of Bergen, where he cauſed the Bar to be hacked in pieces, and attacqued the uttermoſt Watch 3 
but the Cavnon firing upon him, he was forced to retire with ſome diſadvantage to him- 
{clt. h 

Thus while both Parties firove for Contribution, a&s of Hofiility were frequently commit- 
ted : For on the 31 of Ofober, a party of 60 men being drawn out of Valencienne to aſſault 
a Caſtle called 1/rleyn, upon the River Eſcarp, they took it by a Stratagem 3 which the Prince 
of Conde no ſooner undcrſtood, but he came tour days aficr before it with above 3oco men : 
And queltionlcſs the Spaniard was as loath to quit it, as he dehirous to regain it 3 for they 
within raade ſuch a ſtout defence, that between 2 and 300 French fell dead before it, though 
at laſt.being. wearied out. by the continued Affaults of the Enemy. they ſurrendered themſelves 
upon good and Souldier-like Conditions. The Prince of Conde having put a hundred men in 
the Cafile, and cauſed the Spaniſh to be convoyed to Yalencienne, departed again to Dornick, 
and from thence to Ryſel,where he was met by the Marſhal de Bellefonds,who was ſent from Pa- 
ris on the 7 of November to caſe the Prince for that time,and to take upon him the Command 
of the Forces in the Spaniſh Netherlands, whillt the Marquifs d* Humieres was ſent for the 
fame intent into the Holland-Conqueſts, in regard that the Prince himfelf was expected at 
Court, where, with his Son the Duke 4 Engaien, he arrived upon the 16th of the ſame 
Moneth. 

Leaving the Prince of Conde at Paris, tet us return to his Highneſs the Prince of Orange 3 
who on the laſt of Offober drew forth from Brevil by Bon towards Lintz, intending, there to 
joyn with the Imperialiſts ; but on the ſecond of November he met with fome oppoſition in 
his way from thoſe of Rhinebach, where the Citizens, ſtrengthned with fome Souldicrs and 
Country-pcople, made a ſmart retiltance. They from within ſhot two of his Captains dead. 
His Highneſs commanded two Regiments of Dragoons to. ftorm the place z which they did, 
and carricd it 3 putting all to the Sword that they tound in Arms, to the number (as *twas 
{aid ) of two or three hundred. The Lord Valconbergh , who had led on the Afailants, 
and was ſlightly wounded in the Onſet, was by his Highneſs appointed Governour, with or- 
der to fortihe the place as much as it was poſſible. 

Whilſt his Highneſs was removing this little Remora , ſome of the foremoſt of the Empe- 
rour's Troops came the 3d of November to Dayts, right over againſt Colen, very early in the 
Morning : At firſt the Citizens chain'd up the Paſſages, and plaid very fiercely with their 
Great Grms upon the Imperialiſts , withal ringing their Alarm-bell , which gave notice to 
Colonel Schade, who lay not far off with a Troop of Horſe, to come to thcir athiſtance : but 
at length, the Colonel, having loſt the beſt part of his men with his Colours, and being him- 

et mortally wounded, was over-maſtered by the Imperialifts ; who no ſooner had it in their 
poſſcſhon, but they carcfully fortiffd it, as being mott advantageoully ſcituated to command 
the Rhine before Colen. 

As for his Highneſs, after he had taken Rhinebach, he advanced on the ſame 3d of Novem- 
ber with his own men in the Van over the Ar-ſtream by Lyntz, being tollowed by the Spaniſh 
Scout-maſter-General Monficur de Loxvigny with the Cavalry, and the Earl Aſentar with the 
Spaniſh Tofantry, and joyned between Lyntz and Andernach with a part of the Emperour's 
Leaguer : While Prince Pio and the Earl of Starenburgh landed the fame day near Bon with 
the Forces under their Command, which had filled 86 Ships, though the main Body lay yet 
encamped about Coblents ; where, after ſome Ceremanics had paffed between the Generals, 
the conjoyned force of the Allies drew from thence, and upon the fourth fate down before the 
City of Bon , the Reſidence of the Eleftor of Colen ; his Highneſs taking his quarter below 
the City towards Colen, in the Cloifter Graen-rindorf ; the Earl Montecxculi above the City, 
in that of Holy Croft; and the Earl Aſſentar in the middle at Kefſenig. They within, being 
reſolved to detend themſelves, upon the 5 fet on fire the fair Cloifter Dietkerchen, and other 

ſtately 
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ſtately buildings, which they apprehended might prove advantageous to the Enemy; For be- 
tides the hope which they had of Relicf, they had a good Foxtitication, a Magazine of all 
forts of Provitions, and a Gariſon of above 2000 men, commanded by a French Brigadier 
Revikon, who was hcld to be a vigilant Souldier z whoſe Deputy-Governour, on the Biſhop's 
behalf, was then Major-General Laensburgh , to whom the Earl Monteczc#1z at his fixft coming 
ſent a Trumpeter, defiring to ſend out the French Garifon and take in the Emperour's : But 
the Earl received for Anſwer from Laensbxrgh, that the Prince-Elcctor his Maſter had com- 
manded him to keep the French Gariſoa which he had with him tor the defence of the- City, 
whom he was bound to obey. | : 

So ſoon as the Confederates had ſurrounded the City, notwithſtanding the violcnt ſhooting, 
of the Defendants from within, they preſently began to open their Trenches, and ſoon after 
that to caft up their Batteries 3 Baron Schellart commanding in his Highnels's Approaches till 
the Sth, by which time they were advanced within 50 paces of the City-wall, the Earl being 
then relcaſcd by his Bighnel(s's Regiment of Guards under Coningſmark, True it 1s that the 
beleaguer'd made a Salley on the 7th, but to little purpoſe, or rather to their own loſs 3 which. 
nevertheleſs nothing diſcouraged them.in regard of the great hopcs they had to be relieved by 
Turenne and Luxemburgh, though ncither of both appear'd 3 onely the Marſhal 4 Humieres 
{zemed willing to do ſomething : And therefore on the firſt of this Moneth he marched 
rhrough Maeſtricht 3 on the ſecond he got to Wyler and Eych, keeping himſclt on both lides 
the Gre!, whither he was further followed by 2000 Horle from the parts near Maeſtricht : 
on the third he advanced to Gzlick,, from whence he ſent an expreſs to the Duke of Chaul- 
zes to Colen, giving him notice of his march, and of his intention ſo ſoon as he ſhould be 
rcintorced by the Duke of Lwxcmburgh*s Troops , to endeavour to remove the Enemy from 
Bon. The Troops which he expedcd were ſent him under the Command of the Earl of 
Choyſerl , and ſo he came with 9 or 10000 Horſe on the 6th to Berchem 3 where the Duke 
of Chaulnes ſufficiently underſtanding that his coming with ſo ſmall a force was to no pur- 
pole in reference to raiting the Siege, he onely on the Sth ſent to the City Monheur de Si1- 
zeſtre, with 100 Horſemen, and cight Officers, who giving themſclves out for Lorrainers, 
coming to relieve the Guard, had the good hap without any hindrance to get into the Ci- 
ty 3 but 150 more, being upon the ſame adventure , and intending to follow the former, 
were diſcovered, and all killed or taken Priſoners. The Marſhal 4 Humieres being thus dif- 
appointed, and tinding he could cffe& nothing againſt the Imperial Leaguer, preſently turned 
off to Nzytz, from whence he ſent back the Troops under his own immediate command to. 
Maeſtricht.and went in perſon with the three Squadrons ſent him under the Conduct of the Earl 
of Choyſeul, towards the Ho!)and-conqueſts, where he was ordered to Command as General in 
the place ofthe Duke of Luxemburgh. | 

Bon thus abandoned by the French, the Beſicgers fate down : For upon the 8th of Novem- 
ber, the Batteries being ready, they began firſi at fix a clock in the Evening with their great 
Cannon to play upon the City 3 and the next day to caſt their Granadoes into it, which they . 
continued todo with great fury; and all the while they made ſuch haſte with their Approa=- 


 ches, that on the roth his Highneſs was advanced within a few paces, and the Imperialiſts. 


cloſe up to the City-wall ; where the Cannon of the City lying high, did them little or no 
harm 3 fo that on the 11th they were all over on the fide of the Wall. In the Evening alſo. 
the Ravelin before the Gate of Colen was ftormcd and taken by his Highneſs 3 and in pur- 
ſuance of that advantage, all things were made ready for a general Storm the night follow-. 
ing: To which end the Impcrialitts had two Mines in a readineſs on the dry fide 3 but the 
Bcleaguered having got intelligence thereof, and being quite out of hopes of any Reliet, on 
the 12th in the morning beat a Parley, ſoon after capitulated , and that very evening at one 
Gate let in the Emperour's Forces, according to the Agreement made between the Contede- 
rates. A ſurrender not ſo ſuddenly expected, for the City had been phid upon not above, 
tour, or rather three days, that is to ſay, the ninth, tenth, and cleventh of November. In this 
Siege ſeveral of the French were flain 3 yet as many of the Confederates, who loſt upon their 
attacque of the Ravelin between 3 and 400 men, molt Hollanders and Spaniards 3 among, 
whom were the Earl Coningſmark,, the young, Earl of Schellart, Lieutenant-colonel Kzelmaning, 
and other Officers of note. The 13 in the morning the Gariſon marched out with three Field- 
pieces and their Baggage, and were convoy'd by 400 Horſe to Nuytz. They were no ſooner 
marched out, but the Imperial Gariſon entcr'd, finding in the City, beſides So metal Pieces, 
4 fair Artillery, a great quantity of Ammunition, Vidtuals in' abundance, and all forts of Ap- 
parel. | | 
On the 14th came thither the Marquiſs of Grana, who took up his Quarters in the Lodg- 
ings of the Biſhop of Strasbxrgh, and diligently took care for the reparation of the Fortiti- 
cations. In order whereunto, he forthwith repaired the Bridge over the Rhine, and fortified 


it on the other fide of the River, to the end the Imperialifts might in that place always 
have 
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have a free paſſage to and fro : And for the better ſecuring thereof, he cauſed the Fortifica- 
tions of Sibargh, which had been demoliſh-d by the Duke of Newburgh, to be made up a- 
gain, By which means the Emperour's Forces kept ſure footing on that tide of the Rhine for 
their (crvice upon all occafions. | 

Bon thus taken, his Highneſs, having drawn up his Axmy in Battalia in fight of the Dutch 
Plenipotcntiarics at Colen, broke up the next day, and drew downwards, together with ſome 
of the Emperour's Horſe, under Gencral Spork,, quartering that night near Colen ; having 
in the day-time ſent away a ſmall party to take in the Cattle of Ere24!, which ſurrender'd it 
{:}f without any reſiſtance, and received an Imperial Gariſon. 

Much about the ſame time another party of the Imperialitts ifſu'd out of Bon, and pri- 
vately embarquing in two Ships, fell at unawares early in the Morning on the Elector's Grier- 
bridgeof Bon, being then an Qut-lier, provided with Guns, before Colen, which they likewiſe 
fookand brought away to the Gariſon. In the mcan time a good part of the Emperour's 
' Army, having repaſſed the Bridge, as his Highnels upon this fide, fo did they alſo on the 0- 
ther tide, march all alovg by the Rhine > which ſtrangely alarm'd the Cities on . the other 
fide : but in regard the defigne of the Imperialiſts was onely to ſecure the upper part of 
that Dioceſs, the Germans retreated back to Box ,, and his Highneſs alſo drew from the Khine 
down to the Maes, quartering the 17th at Broziller, The next day the Imperialitis drew 
before Lechnitz. and the Prince begirt Kerpen. Lechnitz having but a little before been rein- 
forced with an addition of 2090 French. reſolved at firlt to detend it ſelf; but betore the Eve- 
ning, a breach being made in the Walls of the Caſtle, the Garifon ſurrender'd at diſcretion, 
as they of Kerpen alfo did to his Highneſs the next day, Both which Caſtles being turniſh'd 
with Gariſons, the Armies purſued their march to Dwvren 3 and having alſo taken that, en- 
larged their Quarters, and retreſhed tor ſome days in Gwlick/and. And after that on the laſt 
of November the Imperialiſts returned again to the Diocels of Colen 3 and the Spaniſh, with his 
Highneſs, to Roermond upon the Maes, which there they both repaſled. 

So ſoon as his Highneſs in the firſt beginning of this expedition had paſſed the Mzes at 
Venlo,and that the Duke of Luxemburgh was returned trom Nimmegen to Utrecht, men begun 
clearly enough to perceive what would be the cffects of this march : for the French trom 
that hour began to make preparations for leaving thoſe places which afterwards they forſook 
in the Netherlands : The intercourſe between Twrenne and Luxemburgh being thereby cut off, 
and they forced to retreat with a confiderable Army out of the Low-conntries. 

But now to return to Marfhal de Twrenne, whom we left in the Newſtadt on the Haart, we 
finde that he, having ſpoiled moſt part of the Palatinate, on the ſecond of November broke up 
with his Army towards Keiſerlauter, advancing thence to Creatſnach, where he made havock 
for eight days, and upon the 12th ſuddenly broke up again, leaving behinde him his Train 
of Artillery, and paſſing over the Nob along the Hunſruck to the Biſhoprick of Trier, purpoſed 
to have given a further vilit to the Imperialiſts : but receiving intclligence by the way of the ſtate 
of Aﬀairs about Bon, and that the Duke of Lorrain lay encamped upon the Moſel, he retreated 
back again 3 and to controle the free march of the Imperialitis along the Rhine, he took poſ- 
ſion of the Mzryſentoorn, and lodging a Garifon in it, threatned alſo to paſs over the Rhine 
into Rhynkow, thereby wholly to ſhut up that paſſage : But the Country people in! the Fort 
Ehrenfels, that lay right over againſt the Mxyſentoorn ( or Mice-torver_) hinder'd him in that 
defigne : So that Tirenne, obſerving that the poſſeilion of the Micc-tower could do but little 
hurt to them that marched by, quitted the Tower again. However, in deſpite of the Ele&tor 
of Mentz, he made himfclf Maſter of Binge , and ſuffered his Army to ravage through the 
whole Bithoprick. But then tinding that Army melted exccedingly away , he began to 
think of drawing into Winter-quarters, which he reſolved to take up all along the Moſel. 
To this purpoſe he again quitted Binge, and on the 22 of November ſent away about 4 or 
5000 men, Horſc and Foot, with ſome pieces of Cannon, under the Chevalier 4: Pleſis-Praſlin 
to Bern-caftle on the Moſe!, to the end , that: being Maſter of that place, he might there 
quarter and fecure himſelf. But that party taking notice that the Gariſon there was newly 
reinforced with 1000 men, durſt not attempt it 3 onely they gave the Marlhal intelligence 
thereof, who then lay with his Troops diſperſcd in the Dukedom of Zimmeren. Being there- 
fore thus diſappointed, he fent ſome part of his Forces to Trier, and marching with the reſt 
to Lorrain, whither the Earl YVignory Governour of Trier had ſecured him a Paflage, by poſ- 
(eſlng of Zaazrburk with a French Gariſon. So ſoon as hc came thither , he quartered his 
Souldiers all along the Saar, and himſelf in the beginning of December went to Paris, having 
with his whole Army which he brought out of Weſtphalia, and which had ſo many times 
been xcintorced with new Succours, cftected nothing all the whole Sunimer, 

But now to return again tothe Low-Comntries, great was the change of Aﬀairs there, while 
the French quit all their conquered Towns and Provinces, almoſt with the iame hate that they 
had ovyer-run them. They begun with Jrerden, which though the Jaſt of the Cities they 
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had taken, had the good hap to be the firſt that was rclinquithed : For that City being not 
to be kept without a numerous Garifon, and their further marching into the Land being now 
ſtopp'd, they made preparation to draw out of it by packing up their Baggage, their Spoiland 
Ammunition 3 withal ruining in part the Fortification, and cauſing fome Bulwarks, Gates, 
and tne Caltle to be undermined. Thcy threatned alſo to plunder the City and {et it on 
fire 3 but thoſe diſaſters were bought off for 16000 Gilders, the halt m hand, and the other 
half to be paid at a certain time : Whereupon upon the 4th of Ofober they: marched out with 
12 pieces of Cannon, their Magazine and Baggage, under a good Convoy to Utrecht : of 
which when the Dutch had intelligence, Major-General Fariazx, with three or four Regi- 
ments that quartered thereabouts, was commanded to poficſs himſelt of that Town. The 
Fortihcations were found to be leſs cndamaged than they were thought to have been : be- 
fides that there was a Mine which was fortunately diſcovercd before it went off 3 fo that in a 
ſhort time the City was brought again into a good poliure of defence. 

Harderryyck, was alſo quittcd : en thc tourth of November the Gariſon departed to Arn- 
beim, | 
Bommel was the ncxt that was quittcd , though it coft them money : tor the Inhabitants 
were forced to give the Gariſon 350co Cilders to prevent the burning, of their Houſes 3 one 
halt whercof the French having reccived in hand, took ſome Hoftages with them tor the 
rect; and on the 14 of November, marched out at noon and the Earl of Horne taking poſ- 
{cthion again tor the Dxtch at threc in the Afternoon. 

Creveeatry, in it {elf a conſiderable Fort , yet in regard the French were forced to leave Bom- 
mel, not being well to be defended, muſt therefore alſo be forſaken 3; but the Garifon being 
way-laid by the Dxtch at Empel, were many of them cut off in their march to Grave. 

Utrecht was in the next place to be frecd 3 but Sroups the Governour demanded 200000 
Rixdollars to prevent plundering and firing 3 which though it were a ſum that the Citizens 
declared themſelves very unable to pay, yet they were forced to raiſe the one halt to be pre- 
{ently pay'd, and to deliver up Hoſtages , which were ſenit away to Arnheim, for the other 3 
which being, done, upon the 22 of November the Governour delivered up the Keys of the 
City to tne Magiſtrates, who were there preſent, taking his leave in very civil terms, and 
wiſhing them all health and proſperity. Immcdiatcly thereupon the Gates of the City were 
ſhut, the Citizens had their Arms, which had been taken from them, put into their hands a- 
gain, and all manner of joyfulneſs was expreſſed for the deliverance. 

As in the Morning the French Garifon was drawn out, ſo in the Afternoon at hve a clock 
Major-General Fariaux centred with three Regiments, He carricd with him not onely Power, 
but private Orders 3 by vertue of which he preſently diſcharged the Citizens from the Watch, 
and ordercd the Guards of the City diſtin&tly by himſelt 3 whercin he was not onely counte- 
nanced by Count Horn , but by the Deputics of Holland, Zealand, Frieſland, and Groeningen, 
till time and leifure ſhould reſtore the diſordered Government of the City. Amersfoort, Wyck,, 
Rheenen, and I/ ageneage were alſo quitted at the ſame time, 

Elburgh likewiſc, a little City on the Southern-Sea, being not now tenable while the Veluw 
ſtood open, the Garifon there prepared themſelves for a departure. However they bargained 
hrſt with the Citizens to give them 12000 Gilders, for redeeming their City from hring 3 
which being pay'd, they marched out on the 2d of December. 

Steenwyck, rot neld by the French, but by the Biſhop of Mnſter's Forccs, was in like man- 
ner forlakcen by the Enemy, 

Mepp-1 aiio, an open Markct-town, the next day aftcr the leaving of Steenwyck,, was aban- 
doned alſo by the Mwnife-ians, attcr they had firſt ſqueez'd a ſum of Money from the Inhabi- 
tants, by the farne method of threatning to plunder and burn. = 

Campen had long bcheld the French preparations to leave that City. For indeed the Bi- 
ſhop of Mz:/fer prefied hard to have that place delivered into his poſictiton, the better to {e- 
curc his Conguclis m the Tſe! : but it was denied him, in regard the French hoped a better 
market trom the Citizens themſelves, of whom they demanded the ſum of 100000 Gilders, 
to ſave them from burning : Nor could they get off for leſs than 80000 Gilders, to be paid 
at three payments. VW kich being agreed to, they packed up their Baggage, loaded their Can- 
non and Ammrnition, and ſending all their other Train to Arnhezm, on the 25 of December 
the whole Gariion narched out without committing any inſolence, through the good Conduct 
of tne Marquiſs de Magalottt. 

Laltly, Harem. row not able to hold out any longer, upon the quitting of Campen, was alſo 
forſakcn. aticr that the Garifon had ſqueez'd out of the diſabled Citizens what Redemption- 
moncy they could «cr, and the Souldiers had in ſome places broken down the Walls. 

The French, having thus drawn ſo many of their Forces out of their Conquctis, it was 
{ufficicntly apparcnt that they drew their Army together, not {o much to countermine the 
delignes of tie Contederates, as to ſecure France it (elt againtt all Invaſions on that tide next 
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the Drtch, bending, their march to that purpoſe out of the Netherlands toward their own 
Country. For the hindrance whereof, as much as lay m his power, and as much as could 
be, to cut them off in their paſſage, Count I/41deck,, having ſome while before gathered to- 
gether in the Lange!traet a body of 10 or 12000 men, with a proportionable Train, his 
Excellency himſelf with ſome other Officers, on the t9 of November departed from the 
Hagwe thither 3 and from thence on the 26 broke up with the Army, deligning to joyn with 
the Spaniſh Forces which the Earl of Monterey had drawn together, confitting of 110 Troops 
of Horſe, and 20 of Dragoons, with the Spaniſh Regiments of Infantry, commanded by the 
Duke de Montalto. Agiery, d'Eſpinoja, Waregnie, and Weſterlo z two other Regiments, and that 
of the Prince of YVaudemont , together with eight Companies of the Earl of Beaumont : All 
which Forces his Excellency the Gount of Monterey , after he had held conference with his 
Highneſs in his return, upon the 8th of December, and with Count Waldeck at Herenthal-. 
ordered forthwith to march to Deift, From whence,taking the Ficld himſelf, attended by moſt 
of the Nobility ot the Land, with an extraordinary Equipage, upon the 13th he marched to 
Erpe 3 and the night following quartered in the Abbey of Perck by Lexven, where on the 6th 
he held a Council of War with the Earl of 1Yaldeck, who led the Van with 6000 Horſe 
under the Earl of Naſſax, and was followed by 8000 Foot, bending his march to Tzenen, the 
appointed Rendezvouz, where the Earl of Montereyalſo arrived upon the 17th. Nor was his 
Highneſs the Prince of Orange long behinde, who upon the 17th brought along with him to 
the ſame place, ſeven picces of Cannon, and three Regiments of Foot more. And thus both 
Armies being conjoyned, according as the defigne was laid, they took their march towards 
the adjacent parts to Lxyck ſo to hinder the Enemy, ſhould he endeavour to paſs through 
Maeftricht to Charleroy. 

On the other ſide, the Duke of Lxxemburgh, having drawn together all the Forces which 
the Netherland-Congquelts could ſpare, and rendezvouzed them near to Rhineberg , broke up 
from thence in the beginning of December with 18 or 19000 men, marching in four Bri- 
gades on the 3d of the ſame Moneth by Mewrs, and fo farther along the Rhine to Nayts and 
higher up, pretending as if his intention had been to break through the Dioceſs of Colen in 
deſpight ot the Imperialiſts into the Biſhoprick of Trier. But the Duke de Bowrnonville ob- 
ſerving his motion, ſpecdily drew together the beſt part of his Forces, as well thoſe that lay 
on this ſide, as even of them alſo beyond the Rhine, and fet himſelf in poſture to prevent 
the Enemy from paſſing that way : Which when Lwxemburg took notice of, he preſently 
marched from the Rhine through Gzlick{and to the Roer, and on the Sth paſſed by Linnig, en- 
larging his Quarters all over Hertogenrade, Geelkerk,, Vubach, and ſo within two or three miles 
of Maeftricht > where having, for ſome days encamped himſelf, on the 12 he advanced as far 
as Valkenburgh, almoſt under the Walls of Mzeſtricht : But ſeeing little likelihood of his get- 
ting through Maeſtricht to Charleroy while the conjoyned Armies lay in his way, and having 
by that time conſumed all thereabouts, he broke up from thence on the 19th, marching along 
the Maes to Luyck, and higher, thinking to turn home that way through the Ardennes. Ot” 
which when the Confederated Armies had intelligence, with all ſpeed they drew by Namer 
over the Maes, to {hut up that paſſage alſo. However, the French met with another misfor- 
tune 3 for aſſoon as their Van-guard was drawn over the Black-water, the Bridge fell down, 
which hindered the rett of their Army from following 3 ſo that the foremoti Companies, 
finding the Spaniard to be at hand, after ſome flight Skirmiſhes, were drawn back again, and 
the French Army was cntorced to lie encamped for ſome days upon the Black-water. Nor was - 
the Duke leſs narrowly watched by the Imperialiſts, who, leſt he ſhould break through Stranelo 
and Luxemburgh into Trier and Lorrain, preſently advanced into the Land of Limberg with 
5000 Horſe, and a good body of their Infantry , to cut them off from that Paſs. And being 
in a ſhort time increaſed to 12000 ftrong , they quartered all along from A4ix wholly to 
Lutzenburgh : So that at length the French, toward the end of December, were neccifitated to 
retire altogether under Mzeſtricht, tinding themſelves there ſecure enough againſt all Encoun- 
ters. 
But theſe were not the onely reaſons that moved the Duke of Lyxemburgh to draw his 
Army fo cloſe under Mzeſtricht : For the Confederates, having duely weighed the retreat of 
the French back again over the Black-water, returned with all ſpeed on this fide the Maes. 
leaving onely the Prince of Vaudemont on the other fide , to the end that if the Duke ſhould 
endeavour to paſs that wav to Sedan, he might joyn with the Imperialiſts in oppoſition to the 
Encmy : In the mean time the Contederates fell down beneath Lxyck , and finding that the 
French lay fill cncamped upon the Black-water, began to think of laying a Bridge over the 
Maes, there to open themſelves a paſſage to fall upon the Enemy : Which the Duke per- 
ceiving, and unwilling to tarry their coming, thought it moſt convenient to retire under the 
ſhelter 'of a fortified Town. In purſuit of whom, the Spaniards with ſome Dutch Troops, 
ſpread themſelves upon the great Cauſfey, while his Highneſs encamped himſelf about Haſſe: 
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and Bi!ſen im the way to Chayleroy. At length the Duke of Lwxemburgh, not being able to 
{ubtiſt where he Jay any longer with his Army, began to divide it, ſending one part thereot” 
into Maeſtricht, another part into Maſeyk, and the rcti back to the Rhine. Thercupon the 
Confedcratcs, tircd out with marching to and fro, began to think of parting likewiſe, and 
of returning homewards. | 

To which purpole the Earl of Monterey upon the 4th of Fanzary, 1674. took leave of his 
Highneſs, and returncd to Bruſſels , while the Prince and Count Waldeck, returned to the 
Hagne 3 dividing thcir Troops and Regiments into their {everal Winter-quarters. 

The news of. the ſtopping the march of the Duke cauſed fuch an alteration in the French 
Court, that there was nothing then thought upon but how to tree the Duke of Luxemburgh. 
The King at hrft was reſolved himſelt to have undertaken the Enterprizez but at length he 
was pertwaded that the AfRair thould be managcd by the Prince of Conde as Generalithmo, 
and Marthal Trrenne as General. All the Forces near the Court received order to march to 
Charleray , thoſe who lay quartered on the Saar,thoſe in Trier and Lorrain,thoſe even in Alſatia, 
were order'd to be on the 15th of Fanary at the ſame place, as being appointed the gene- 
ral Rendezvoir. | 

To this end Þel/efonds had brought together ſome thouſands of Horſe, and the Prince of 
Conde was departcd from Paris 3 all the Commanded Troops were every where in motion : 
At what time the King received intelligence that the Dutch and Spaniſh Armies were iepara- 
ecd.and gone to their reſpective Quarters. Upon which all the preparations allo of the French 
ceaſed again, and the Prince of Conde turncd back to Paris. Yet tor all that, Luxemburgh 
would not ttir with his men, which upon the 1oth of Fanzary had paſſed the Maes at Mac- 
fricht, till that Monſicur Schomberg was come to him with 4000 Horſe more from Chay- 
leroy. Thenleaving the Infantry, all too much wearied out, in Maeſtricht, and other Cities 
in the Country of Lzyck, on the 15 he fſct out from Gemblours without any Carts or Bag- 
gagc-wagons, wich were moſt of them ſold, broken, or loſt, by their turning here and there 3 
and the fame day, togcther with Marſhal Schomberg, arrived at Charleroy. From whence they 
both together proſecutcd their Journey to Paris z which was the conclution of the Dukes 
Ficld-cxpcdition for that Year. 


Anno 1674. 


FD Ut to ſhew that the French could not long lie idle , they began again the next year very 

carly : For the King having long cndcavourcd to bring Burgundy under a Neutrality, 
to the cnd he might ſpare an Army from thence, and avoid the fear of Invation trom that 
{tidez yct not being able to obtain his defircs, he therefore reſolves to try whether he could 
wake himſclf Maſter thercof by a ſudden Attempt. To which cnd, even in the midtft of 
Fanuary, the Troops under the Duke of Navail/cs begun to draw out of the Dukedom of 
Burgiidy into the Franche Comte, with orders to begin with the City of Gray at unawares. 
To which intent, being about 9 or 100co firong, on the 23 of Fanzary the laid Duke paſ- 
{:d along the Borders 4 but bcing interrupted by the high Waters, on the 12th of February 
he marched up again by the way of Arzxone with his whole Artillery, being ordered to re- 
ccive by the way a reintorccmcnt of 3 or 4000 men , which being joyned with him under 
Coningsmark, as Field-marſhal, he paſſed the Rivers Sone and Oignon, where the Sieur de /z 
Freille had been by him lctt for ſecuring the paſſage. In his way to Gray on the 14 he took 
in the Catile of Peſme 3 from whence the Gariſon, confilting of 400 Tralians, retired to Lux- 
emburgh. * He alſo took the Cafile Mornajs, with ſome other placcs upon the Oignon. On the 
24 of February he fate down before Gray it ſelf; from whence the Garifon within , under 
Colonel M:fiztte, at his tirſt coming, ſallied out courageouſly upon him 3 in which encounters 
many of the French fell, and the Duke himſelf had his Periwig ſhot trom his Head : But the 
Bclcaguercrs powertully advancing with their Approaches and their Great Guns, upon the 
28th the Gariſon capitulated, and ſurrendered up the City with all the Provition, being very 
conſiderable, which was in it. The Souldiers marched out with white Sticks to Laxemburgh, 
oncly 400 Switzers, who were within, were ſent with their Weapons home, The Duke ha- 
ving for ſome time retrcthed his Troops, left the Sieur de 1a Fxeille tor Governour, and mar- 
ched with molt of his Troops out of” the - Franche Comte direaly to Dijon. Upon which en- 
terprize the Switzers, much alarm'd, preſently ſent Deputics on both tides, to bring the ſaid 
Earldom under a neutrality z whereto the French by reaſon of their ſucceſs thewed themſelves 
rhen not fo inclinable as betore, 
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At the Came an occaſion of another nature put the French upon another Winter-cxpedition : 
For the Duke of Simmeren being dead at Krxytſnach without Heirs,his Eftate and Goods fell to 
the Palſgrave of Heydelberg 3 in oppolition to whom the Biſhop of Mentz pretended that the 
Caſfile and Bailywick of Boeckelbheim belonged to his Biſhoprick. Upon this they diſputed fo 
long on both fides, that in a while it came from the Pen to the Sword : but at laſt the pru- 
dence of other Princcs brought the caſe either to be try'd by the Judicature of the Imperial 
' Chamber of Juſtice , or otherwiſe to the arbitration of the Emperour himſclt, This caſe 
having ſomewhat overſway'd the Prince Elector Palatine towards the Emperour's fide , the 
King of France taking from hence an occaſion of jealoutic, and bcing, troubled likewiſe about 
Philipsburgh, upon a pretence of an intcrcepted Treaty between the Prince ElcCtor of Hey- 
delberg and his Imperial Majctiy, drew his Forces together out of Alſatia under the Marquits 
de Vaubrun, and out of Lorrain under the Marquiſs de Rochfor:, Vaubrun and Rochfort were 
no ſooner joyned, but immediately they came before Germerſheim, which place they took 
without much oppoſition, and then quartered their Troops round about in the Towns and 
Villages of the Prince EleQor : which Invalion fo ſorcly alarm'd that Prince, that he beſought 
the Empcrour's atliftance , and openly declared himifclt an Enemy to the French, Upon 
which the Troops of Saxony, who lay quartered in the Wetteraw, and another party of the 
Imperialiſts from the Moſe! in the Palatinate, which in all made up a body of about 12 or 
1400 men, were drawn together for his defence 3 between whom and the French out of Lan- 
daw on the 23 of March there happened a ſmart encounter, whercin, it Caprara's own Letter 
may be believed, there fell above 200 of the French flain upon the place, and about fourſcore 
were taken Priſoners 3 whereupon the French, demoliſhing their new Fortitications of Germer- 
ſheim, not onely quitted that place, but Landaw alſo. 

Theſe early alarms of the French, made the Dutch to haſten their warlike Land-prepara- 
tions 5 and to the end their Arms might prove the more ſucceſsful, they bethought themſelves 
that it was high time to take into conſideration the eminent ſervices of the houſe of Orange 3 
finding therefore the neceſſity of a Stadtholder for the ſupport of their Commonwealth, upon 
the 2d of February the whole States of Holland unanimouſly conterred on the perſon ot his 
Highneſs the Hereditary Stadtholder and Captain-Gencral-ſhip of Holland ; withal eſtabliſh- 
ing and confirming the ſuccelſion thereof upon his lawful Male-deſcendents for ever ; togc- 
ther with all the Dignitics, Prcheminencies, Prerogatives, Rights, and Honours thereto be- 
tonging , as any of his Anceſtors had formerly enjoy'd it in the ſupreameſt degree. To 
which the Provinces of Zealand, Frieſland, and Groeningen immediately alſo gave thcir con- 
ſent. 

Much about this time the Citizens of Utrecht and Campen, having got the remainder of 
| their Money ready, ſent it away to Arnheim for the relealement of their Hoſtages 3 for from 
that place the French loaded all their booty in ſhips to Nimmegen. The Money was paid, and 
the Hoſtages were faithfuly returned : But it grieved two Dxtch Seamen to leave fo much of 
their Countries wealth behinde them, and to ſee the defence of their native Walls conveyed to 
forrain Lands to ſtrengthen their Enemy 3 and therefore they reſolved to retrieve as much as 
they could either of their Countries Money, or their Countrics Money-worth. To which 
purpoſe, obſcuring themſelves in Arnheim , they lay ſtill in expectation of an opportunity z 
which , as it ſeldom fails the vigilant, was ſoon favourable to them : For it was not long 
exe they ſpied one of the French Veſſels, which had in it 19 Braſs-pieces, four Mortar-picces, 
many Bombards, Granado's, and other Infiruments of War, lying under the Crane empty of 
men : Into that Veſſel the two Seamen filently convey'd themſelves in the night, upon the Sth 
of March, undiſcen'd by the Watch, who, becauſe of the thick Snow, and tharp Cold, were 
crept into their Watch-houſez and cutting the Ropes, returned with the Veſſel fafe into 
Utrecht before the next morning. 

The next day the French threatned a moi ſevere revenge, and demanding in lieu of their 
loſs the ſum of 40000 Gilders, talked of nothing but burning the Velzw, and all the upper 
part of the Province of Utrecht ; or at leaft to levy their {um by plundering, in caſe of non- 
payment : but there was ſuch a guard and care over all that fide of the Country, that their 
threatnings were of little value. In the mean time the Seamen were highly applauded 
for {© valiant an a&t, well rewarded for it by the State, and further recompenſed by his High- 
nels. 

This was a particular act ; but that which among the Dutch gave moſt cauſe of publick 
joy, was to ſee the French preparing, as they had begun, to quit all thoſe other conquered 


Towns which till then they had held in the Netherlands : For no ſooner was the Marthal 
Bellefonds arrived at Maeſtricht with a Convoy of a thouſand Horſe, and fallen downwards 
to convoy the remaining Gariſons upwards , but the Gariſon of Zztphen immediately began 
to prepare for a removal : In order to which, upon intimation given, the Townſmen agreed 
with the Marquiſs Montauban their Governour for a reaſonable Contribution, And more than 
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that, becauſe it was reported that the Biſhop of Mynſter expe&ed the poſſeiſon of the Town 
when the Marquiſs was gone, he .cft with the Burgers Arms tor 600 men to detend them- 
ſclves. Aftcr this was done, having ſent away. his Artillery, Ammunition, and Victuals by. 
Watcr to Nimmegen and Grave, upon the 3oth he drew out at night and marched to Arn- 
heim. 

At Arnheim the French went forward with their Fortifications till the 7th of April; at 
what time when the Statcs perccived that Veſſels were come to carry away the Governour's 
Baggage and Houſholdituff, they agreed with the Intendant to pay 170co00 Gilders for the 
City and the Veluw. Which bcing agreed to, and Hoftages given, upon the 1oth the French 
took the Guns from the Walls , and having thipp'd all their Ammunition, Victuals, and Ar- 
tillery in two days time, upon the 12th they marched quite away , delivering the Keys to the 
Chict Magiſtrates without the Town. 

Not long after, Cuylenburgh, Bewren, and Thiel were quiitcd upon the ſame, though leſſer 
terms 3 the Town-walls and Fortifications of the lattcr being in part demoliſhed. And thus 
when they had carricd away all they intended out of the Towns upon the Khine, and Waal, 
the Gariſon of St. Andries was alſo forſaken, the Scons Yoon being firſt thrown down and ut- 
_ terrly ruined. 

All this while Nimmegen was the place for all theiz Stores and Plunder 3. and it was thought 
they would have made that place the ſeat of the Netherland War 3 for there they were Kill 
buſie about the Fortitications of the City,keeping above 3000 mer daily at work : But on the 
19th of April the Governour reccived Orders to leave that Town likewiſe. Immediately 
thereupon they ſhipp'd all the Great Guns that were planted upon the Walls, emptied their 
Maga7incs, and upon the tirft of May, after they had agreed tor the ſum of 82000 Rixdol- 
lars, they cleared the Town by nine of the Clock in the Morning, and very civilly delivered 
back the Keys to the Magittrates. | 

All theſe Gariſons being rendezvouz'd near Nwyts, were: muſtered there by Marſhal Belle- 
fonds, and found to be 3000 Horſe, and 25000 Foot effeEtive, with the Colen-Troops. From 
thence, thus multer'd, with a great Train and ſeveral Guns , the whole Army marched to 
Roer, leaving the reſt of their Train, with their Magazine of Ammunition and Victuals, in 
the City of Grave , {ecurcd by a Gariſon of 5000 men under the Command of Count Cha- 
milly, 

Ar the ſame time alſo the Mxnſter-Troops abandoned all their Conqueſts, with whom the 
Dutch had made a particular Agreement : ſo that upon the third of May the Biſhop publiſhed - 
at Swol a welcome ceſſation of Arms 3 whereby the Dutch were at laſt reſtored to their former 
liberty, and freed from the Enemy. | 

 Butnow the time began to approach that the Armies were to take the Field : So that the 
Dutch and their Allics having reſolved to affail the Enemy toward their own Frontiers, it 
was thought convenient to have a Confederate Army in Flanders,under his Highneſs the Prince 
of Orange as Generalithmo , and other Imperial and Spaniſh Generals, while the Army of 
the Empire kept the Palatinate on the Rhine. Which defigne of the Contederates not being 
concealcd from the King of France, he cauſed his great Council of War to conſult together 
at Verſailles , where it was concluded that the Prince of Conde with 250co men ſhould be 
ſent into Flanders : that Marthal Twrenne with another Army ſhould march into the Palati- 
nate, after he had fhirlt joyncd with the Forces in Lorrain and the Elſas : and that the Duke 
of Navailles ſhould take charge of the Aﬀairs of Burgundy, the King himſelf refolving at 
firſt not to march in perſon that Campagne. And -it was computed, that under thoſe three 
Generals, and in his Gariſons, the King of France had no leſs than three hundred thouſand 
Souldicrs. 

But while the ſeveral parts of this great Body are moving to their appointed places of 
Rendczvouz, the Germans labour might and main, by the mediation of their hve Deputies, 
to procure a Neutrality tor the Province of Bxrgiundy : though all the while the French went 
torward with their Fortitications at Gray 3 cither becauſe they intended not to accept there- 
of, or cl{c becauſe they thought that Spain would not be content therewith. True it is, that 
on the 24 of March the Deputics arrived at Beſanſſon , but found little appearance there of 
any inclination to a Neutrality , the Spaniards hoping, by that Succour which they expe- 
&cd, to be Maſicrs there themſelves. Nevertheleſs they conſented to a Ceflation of Arms. 
Thercupon the Deputics, being fatished with the entertainment of the Governour Don Fran- 
ciſco Gonzales d"Alvedo, departed thence for Axſſone to confer with the Duke of Navailles 3 
who likewiſe conſented to a Ceſſation of Arms tor a moneth : yer fo, that neither of them 
ſhould in the mean time receive any Succours , but that all things ſhould remain in the ſame. 
polture they were in : Which being a thing that pleaſed the Spaniards, the Deputies departed 
home again ye infeia. On the ſame day that the Deputies came to Beſanſſon, the Prince of 
Vandenont arrived there alſo, having with a very (mall Train, by many by-ways, ventured 
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hrough many dangers and pcrils.that by his Preſence and Conduct he might provide and (ettle 
all things which might conduce to rhe {ccurity and reſtauration of that Province, expccting his 
Father the Duke ot Lor-ain with a contiderable Succour from the Spanizyd, The ſecond day 
after his arrival, being the tirft of April, he took the Field, and torced the French to quit Ar- 
bois, where they lott icvcral men, and Ictt two piccees of Ordnance bchinde them. The Prince 
had alſo good {uccefs in. ſeveral other Encounters, efpecially under Muſons, who totally ruincd 
the Duke of St. Aignon's Regiment of Horſe that kept Garifon in Orgelet , and fo ordered 
his affairs, that there was great likclihood, it the expected Succours came, not onely to dc- 
tend, but clear the whole Province of the French : Which Navailles apprchcnding, departed 
for Parzs to acquaint the King with the condition of attairs. Who thereupon {cnt Orders 
to Tzrenne to impede the Duke of Lorr4in's march into Burgumy, refblving, contrary to his 
firit reſolution, to march himſelt in perſon to the conguelt of that Country, To which pur- 
poſe, having ſent bctore the Troops of the King's Houſe, and fome other Forces undcr the 
Duke of Engzien , the King , the Queen, and the whole Court bcgan their Journey on the 
20th of April, and lay thatnighr at Fontainblearz thence he let torward through Pont Srr- 
gonne , Sens, Villeneuve Le Roy, and upon the 22 lay at Foignyz where attcr one days ttay 
he went to Arxerre, Stoyers, and Montbard, and on the 15 he arrived at Le fils Dulicf z, trom 
whence the Queen and Dauphine departed tor Dion and Arxone 3 the King towards Gr.ty, 
being followed on the 25 by his Brother the Duke ot Orleans, who rode Pott from Parzs. 
On the ſecond of May the King arrived at Grays but by reaſon of the Rain and badncts 
ot the ways, the great Guns could not tollow fo tatt. However, he immediatcly cemmanded 
the Duke of Engazen to cnviron Beſanſſon 3 ſending the Duke of Lzxembrurgh, and the Var- 
quiſs de Lijtenois with about 3 or 4000 men, to take in ſever=l other Potts: Who, aftera tew 
days, {cnt advice to the King, that they had taken Pontaliers, Chaſtearicux, and the Caliles of 
Ornan and Scey, and were now ready to cnviron $alines. 

By this time the reſt of the King's Artillery being arrived before Beſznſſon, the King cau- 
{ed three Batterics to be raiſed , having, opened his Trenches with two Battalions of the 
French Guards, under the Duke de 12 Feiillade, and Marquils 4" Arcy, the Duke of Engaicn 
being there preſcnt alſo. That nigkt they advanced 200 paces 3 and on the 7 fired very {ſmartly 
from four Batteries : the Guard bcing then relieved by two Battalions of the Lionnors, under 
Count de Lude, Marquiſs de Genlzs, and the Chevalicr Nogent , who advanced with the Ap- 
proaches both on the right and lett fide. On the Sth, two Battalions of the Foot took thcir 
turn in the Approaches under Marquiſs de Rochfort, Marquils de Rewil, and Count de Chiver- 
ny > which night , notwithſtanding it rained very forcly , they advanced very much on the 
right tidez but not much on the lcft Line, becauſe of the rockinets of the ground : wherc- 
upon the King commanded them to make their Approaches as well by day as by night 3 fo 
that in thort time they advanced as far as the River, and were at Evening relieved by the 
Regiment of Crzſſe/,and one Battalion of Anjorr, conducted by the Earl de St. Geran, under the 
Command of Marquilſs de Forrilles,and threc other Reginients,who preſently got within 150 
paces of the Halt-moon of the New Town. On the 10 three new Battcries were catt up,which 
did great execution 3 neverthelcls at two of the clock the Belieged made a Salley upon the quar- 
ters of the Earl of St. Geran, wherein many of the French were flain, and the Earl himſelf 
mortally wounded : But the Salley taking no tarther ctte& , the next night the King rcfol- 
ved to pals the River D*Owr, and to that purpoſe more powerfully mann'd the Trenches with 
2 double number of Souldicrs under the Duke de 12 Ferillade, Chevalier de Lorrain, and the 
Earl of Marſzn ; but the Rain and tempcttuous Weather tor that time prevented them. But 
upon the 13th two Battalions of the Dauphine's , led by Marquiſs de Reningen, centred the 
right Linc, and the Regiment of Crſſe! the left 3 and then, in ſpite of all the great oppotition 
that was made, thoſe in the right Line croficd the River, and lodged themſelves between the 
River and the Town while they in the lett Line, at the ſame time {tormcd the Halt-moon of 
the New City, and took it, though many of the French were tlain, and ſeveral of their chict 
Commanders : inſomuch that the King was forced to come to their allitiance with a Batta- 
lion of the Guards. The next night they were hindrcd by the Rain and ftormy Weather 
to procced any further 3 but on the 15th the Duke de Feri!lade, Lorrain, and Marſan centred 
the Trenches, and were reſolved to have hazarded a Storm that night z when the Townſmen 
jult in the nick {ent torth two Deputies to the Army, which were followed by others trom 
the Garifon in the Morning 3 who plicd their butineſs ſo well , that the ſame day Articlcs 
were agreed upon, whereby it was agrecd that the Townſmen thould cnjoy their Priviled- 
ges, that the Nobility ſhould be at liberty to retire to ther ſeveral Habirations 3 but that the 
Souldiers ſhould remain Prifoncrs of War till ſuch time that the whole Provincethould be ſub- 
duced. 

The King, upon the taking of Beſznſſon, prepared immediately to force the Citadel, wherc- 
m the Prince of Vaudemont was retreated , and which that Prince allo mott couragcoutly 
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defended, till th2 whole Fortreſs being almolt battered down about his cars, he was not able 
to hold it any longer. For that reafon, upon the 24 of May he agrecd to a ſurrender, on 
condition that the Garifon ſhould march out unarm'd , and that the Prince of Vaudemont 
might have his liberty to go whither he pleaſcd. 

The King being thus Maſicr of the Town and Citadel of Beſanſſon, the chiefeſt place for 

firength in all Brrgzndy, he gave the Government of the Country to the Duke of Ardas 
Captain of his Guards, and ſent the Duke of Engzien with ſeveral Troops to his Father, 
the Prince of Conde, into Flanders , whither alſo he ſoon ordered the Duke of Lwuxem- 
burgh. 
As for the King himſelf, upon the 25 he broke up with his Army from Beſanſſon , and on 
the 27 encamped before Dole,whence the Betieged made many a Salley. The next day after the 
King fate down before it , the great Guns were brought 3 and the ſame Evening were the 
Trenches opened 3 though to oppoſe the Souldicrs at their work, they in the Town made a 
brisk Salley, whercin they flew many of the French 3 yct the Afailants were fo eager, that 
on the 4th of une they were Matters of the Counterſcarp, and having lodged themſelves 
therein, had made all things ready for a general Storm : Whercupon on the 7th theBelieged 
were forced to ſurrender upon good Articles: for they obtained that the Garifon ſhould 
march out with compleat Arms, and be convoy'd to the Dukedome of Milan. So that now 
there was onely Salines, the ſtrong Caſtle of St. Anne, whither the Governour of the Pro- 
vince was retreated, and Toxx. which held out. 

Upon the ſurrender of Dole, the King ſent for the Dauphine, the Queen, and the whole 
Court from Dijon into the Army, where he gave them a Treat, and let them ſee the marching 
out of the Gariſon. | 

As for what remained as yct unconquered, he did not think it worth his while to ſtay : and 
therefore, committing the charge of that Aﬀair to Dxras and his other Generals, he depar- 
ted with his whole Court for Artois homeward 3 and upon the 29th of Fane arrived at St. 
Germains. 

While the King was upon his return, Monſieur de 1a Fexillade upon the 13 of Fxne opened 
his Trenches before Salines, and on the 19, notwithſtanding the courageous oppoſition of the 
Belicged, and the loſs of many men in the ſeveral Salleys that were made, he came very near 
the Out-works, having taken in the Barcon Fort, and the Star, which was the main defence of 
St. Andrews. Which being ſoon after taken, Salines it ſelf preſently followed, till at length 
the whole Province was quite ſubdu'd. An Enterprize that was accompliſhed before the 
Campagne for the year was really begun , ſo that the King was now become Maſter of all 
Burgundy without making uſe of an Army apart for that work: moſt of the Troops which 
_ employ*d in this Expedition being ſuch as were ſcent away either to the Prince of Conde,or 

Hrenne., 

It may be wondered where the Duke of Lorrain was all this while 3 and therefore, to ſhew 
he was not idle, he, on the hr{t motion of the Duke de Navailles in the French County, had 
a deſigne to have marched to its relief with a body of 6 or 7000 men, having ſent his Son 
the Prince of Vaudemont before him. In order whereunto, after ſome conference held with the 
Duke of Boxrnonille General of the Imperial Forces at Bon , on the 10th of April he arrived 
with 7 Regiments of Horſe at Frankfort 3 where being reinforced with the addition of three 
Imperial Regiments , on the 18 he crofſcd the Mayn, intending through the Palatinate, and 
Dukedome of IYyrtenberg, and fo to paſs the Rhine at Rhinefield > but obſerving the motions 
of Marſhal Twrenne to diſpute his paſſage, he marched ſlowly through Briſgow near to Baſil, and 
on the 10th of May arrived at Rhinefield ; from whence he ſent 2000 Horſe over the Rhine 
to diſcover in what a poſture Twrenne's Army lay 3 which they found ſo firongly poſted, that 
the Duke of Lorrain, ſecing it would be very difhcult for him to break through, and conſider- 
ing that the King was upon his march with a great Army towards Burgzndy, that ſeemed al- 
ready to be as good as loſt, in the latter end of May he retreated back again with all his For- 
ces, to joyn with the Confederates in the Palatinate 3 and accordingly on the firſt of Fine ar- 
rived at Oberkirk, two or three Leagues from Strasburgh. 

It was not potlible for the Duke of Lyorrain to do more, being fo watched and way-laid as 
he was : For Marſhal Tzrenne, who on the 5th of April departed from Paris towards the Ar- 
my. and arrived on the $th at Saverne, where Monficur de Rochfort lay cncamped, immediate- 
ly departcd from thence for Lorrain 3 and having carried away with him thoſe Troops that 
were there, on the 16th encamped at Steinbruck, near Saverne, four Leagues from Strasburgh, 
his Army daily increafing with new Forces ſent to him. But upon the Duke of Lorrain's 
marching towards Burgundy , the Marſhal, having received Orders trom the King to oppoſe 
him, drew all his Forces out of Lorrain and the Elſas, quit and ruined Seltz, Wyſſenburgh, Ger- 
merſheim, Landawy, and other places in the Palatinate 3 and leaving Monficur de Vaubrzn poſted 


at Hagenaw, encampcd himſelf trom $Sverne as far as near Strasourgh, not knowing, but that 
the 
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the Dake of Loan might ſeek to break through that way, But when he ſaw the Duke take 
his march throngh Brz{z2w towards Baſil, foto pals to Rhinefield 3 he allo, having lctt a good 
Guard at the Pals ard Gate at Savern, broke up with {even Regiments ot Foot, and four 
of Horſe, and on the 23 of April arrived at Colmar, trom whence he marched towards Briſach,, 
{cnding the Connt de Royon with 1000 Horſe beforchand almoſt as tar as Baſil , to diſcover 
the Enciny 4 near to which City he himſelf upon the S of May arrived, and potted himſelf + 
to his bet advantaye upon all the Paſſes in the way to Brrgrmdy ; that ſo he might diſpute 
the farther advance of the Duke of Lorrain. 

Poth which Armies {o rcar, did very much alarm the Sw: zers, eſpecially thoie of Baſil 3 
{© that. tor their own [ccarity, they armed immediately, not daring to trult two ituch renown- 
ct Captains, lying on both tides the Rhine, cither of whom might have attcmptcd whatever 
they pleated, But Zzrenne , ſeeing that at laſt the Duke of Lorrain quitted his: deligne, and 
drew his Army downwards along by the Rhize, broke up alto, and marched downwards on 
the other {ide of the River; and on the 25S of May arrived at Colmar, trom whence next 
day he marched by Schleft.zde towards Hagenaw , that lo he might gather his Army together 
near Str. 7", 

Nor mult we omit what was done in other places at the fame time : For the Prince of 
Conde, being, in part recovered of his Gout, departed upon - the Zo of April from Chantilly, in 
company with the Puke of Nawvailles, ( who, inftcad of going into Burgundy, was now to bc 
Lieutevant under the Prince in the Netherlands ) and taking his way by Perozne, where he 
embodied together an Army of about 2ocoo men, he marched from thence tor Lzle, where 
he took a review of his Army. and fo procceded oniin his march, encamping that night round 
about Lenſe 3 on the 13 at the Abbey of Cambron, the 14 at St. Denis and Thionne, on the 15 
near Pz:ton, on the 16 near Goſſeliers, Melle, and the adjacent places, with an Artillery of 
30 pieces of Cannon, and 500 Wagons laden with Ammunition. There his Army was 
alſo recruited with the Troops which were quartered about Charleroy, Maſferes, and Rocroy, 
where Monficur de Montal came into the Army , whom the Prince of Conde upon the 1 Sth 
had ſent before him with 3000 Horſe, to joyn with Marthal de Bellefondsz of whom we have 
this to-ſay before we pals any farther , that Navagne croſſed the Marſhal Be/lefonds, having 
drawn together all the Forces out of the Dutch Conquelts , and brought them near WWeſe!, 
cauſed them on the 4th of May to paſs the Rhine over a Bridge of Boats near Bxrick,z and 
following them the next day: himfelt, { accompanied by the Count de Lorge, Magalotti, Mon- 
z2ban. and all the Governours and Commanders of the deſerted places ) he encamped that 
night and the next day round about Rhineberg. On the 7th the Army broke up from thence, 
and the Garifen marched along with them out of Rhzneberg, encamping that night over 
againſt Keyſerſwacrt z where allo upon the 8th arrived Count Yan der Lip with the Colen 
Troops out of Deventer, and joyncd himfclt to the Army. The next day the Biſhop of $tr4;- 
burgh, trom Keyſer ſiaert, coming, in with his Lite-guard, the Regiment of Farſtenburgh, and 
the Saxon Regiment, the Marſhal marched with tix pieces of Ordnance and a great Train 
as far as Linnizh.and on the 10th arrived at Gelekerchen, where he liay'd one day to convey the 
Bago2ge and Artillery over the Roer. In the Morning by break of day he ſent away tix 
Regiments cf Horſe, and 5co Foot, moſt of them the Colen Troops , under Count Van der 
Lip, Marquiſs de Burrlemont, and Monticur de St. Marie, with two pieces of Cannon, againtt the 
Town of Erhelens, bclonging to the Spaniard ; wherein was a Garifon of 200 new-rais'd 
Souldicrs, but not yet ditirtbated into Companies 3 whom the Enemy aflailed with fo muct: 
tury, that they were torced to capitulate, But while the Gariſon was capitulating,, Coun 
Fan der Lip got in at a Poti where no body watched, and fo the Souldicrs were made Prifc- 
ners of War. In the Town they tound good ſtore of Booty and Plunder ; though it cott then: 
above threeſcore of their men. 

After they had taken and plundered Erkzlens , the Army on the x2th of May broke up a- 
921 3 and on the 14th came into the Territories of YValkenvzrgh and Dalei, near Mayeitricht : 
From thence on the 15th they hurricd away to the Caſtle of Arkartel, or Argentear, bctweoc\: 
Leige and Mzftricht , wherein there were no more than 40 men, who preicntly (urrendeor- 
cd, : 

Arzentear bemg, taken, Beliefonds immediately marchcd againſt Navaigne, cauſing ſcvcral 
great Guns and Mortar-picces to be {cent tor into the Army trom Maeſtricht 3 and lolng nv 
tim, preſently opened his Trenches tor it bchoved him to make all poitible haſte , bccaut- 
ot the approach of the Impcrialitts under the Duke of Bozrrnomville, who were now ncar thc 
Roer 3 and for that the Dutch and Spaniſh Army were come as far as Bruſſels. By the 29 of 
May he had raiſed two Battcries, trom whence he tired 15 Cannons and one Mortar-piccc 
againft the Catile. Howcver, the Gariſon, contiſting of 300 men, defended themfclves tiout- 
Iyz but could not hinder the advance of the French Approaches : $o that at length the 
Belicged, being extreamly tir'd out, and almofi half of them wounded, upon the 22 furrcn- 
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dered themſelves upon honourable Conditions 3 which they made the more halie to do, be-' 
cauſe they ſaw the Prince of Conde coming on with his whole Army towards them. The 
Gariſon marched out with two pieces of Cannon , their compleat Arms and Baggage, and 
wcre convoy'd to Lezven, The French were a long, time in ſuſpence about theſe rwo For- 
trefles., whether they ſhould demoliſh or preſerve them 3 having ſent tor the Country-people ſeve- 
ral times,ſometimes to raſe them,and then again to fortifie them : But at laſt,about the middle of 
7une, they made ſeveral Mines in Argenteax, ſome whereof, by reaſon of the rockineſs of the 
place, had little ſucceſs 3 but did ſo much miſchief all together, that they ſufficiently ruined 
the Fortitications of the Caſile. | | 

Qn the other fide, they were very bulic in fortitying Navagne , that fo from thence they 
might tie more ſecurely make their Incurſions into the Land. Burt afterwards conſidering 
thar, if taken, it might be prejudicial to Maeftricht, and that it would flop all their Commu- 
nication with Liege, they reſolved to demoliſh it 3 which in the Moneths of Frne and 7uly 
they did, with great labour and charge 3 and ſo turned that ftatcly Fortification into a deſo- 
late heap, by that means alſo ſparing many men which would have been required tor the de- 
tence of thoſe Works. Which wok of deftruction being over , the Marſhal crofled the 
Maes at Mzeſtricht, and joyned his Forces with the Prince's Army : to whom we muſt now 
return, after ſo neceſſary a digreifion, : | 

For now the whole Army on that fide of the Maes being joyned with the Prince of Cone, 
who on the 26 of May lay encamped near Tongeren, he removed from thence the next day 
towards Namen : and in regard his Army wes very powcrtul, conliſting of 40 ox 50090 
men 3 and for that he made a halt between Pennees and Gembloers, it was threwly | pected 
that he had ſome defigne againſt that place. But the Imperialifts on the other tide of the 
Maes bcing, on their march, he broke up from” thence; and made his head-Quarters at H#- 
teim above Nivelle, quartering his Army in the Country between the Sambre and the Maes, 
On the 7th of ine he broke up again towards Biricks and Berghen in Henehozrven, which 
place he made fignes as if he intended to beſiege, having ſent for ſeveral Guns tiom Liſle, 
prepared a great number of Faggots, and beſet all the Paſſes round about with his Soul- 
diers 3 belides that he had ſent at that time 2000 Horſe to the Borders of Flanders , to dif- 
cover the condition and poſture of the Spaniards, who were to come to I/aterlvo. But the 
Prince, obſerving the march of the Imperialiftts under General de Souches upwards towards 
Ardernes beyond Namen , and of his Highneſs the Prince of Orange towards the Territory 
of Liege, ſuddenly broke up upon the 13 of Fuly from Brugelet, and paſſed by Bragen towards 
Charleroy, fixing his Head-quarters in the Abby of Boneſperance neat the Sambrez from whence - 
he ſent 7 or 8000 men to reinforce Rocroy and other Gariſons with requiſite ſupplies 3 and 
the Duke of Lwuxemburgh towards Philipville, to obſerve the motion of the Imperialiſts, who 
had already made themſelves Maſters of Dinant : but being informed that the Confederates 
had reſolved to joyn their Forces near Nanney , and that the Imperialiſts were to that end 
marched again downwards along the Maes "AM Dinant, the-Prince of Conde drew all his 
Foces together, and encamped upon the ſide of the River Pieton, where he not onely had the 
defence of that River and the Sambre, but entrenched his Army alſo, that ſo he might be 
fortified againſt any aſſault of the Enemy, whoſe motions he onely dctigned to obſerve, For 
which reaſon, and for their better ſubſiſtence , he y_ his Forces as far as Andernach and 
Liaeme, Fonteyne PEveſque, and Philipuille it (elf; in ſuch a poſture however, that every mo- 
ment he could bring them all together again, having tor that purpoſe laid fix Bridges over 
the Sambre, And there he lay till the approach of the Confederates made him quit his En- 
trenchment, 

On the Imperialifts ſide their preparations were very great at Vienna , where Count de 
Souches, being arrived from his Government of Waradyn, received his Ordcrs to depart im- 
mediately through Bohemia downward 3 and upon the 25 of May paſſed with a Convoy a- 
lone through Frank-fort towards Coblents 3 and after a ſhort conference there with the Princc- 
EleQor of Trier, arrived at Bon the 27 , from whence he departed to the Imperial Army, 
which lay now encamped betwcen Limburgh and Verviers 3 and which the Duke de Borrnonvile 
had condudtcd fo far, having upon the gathering together of the French out of the Netber- 
[and-conquelts near Rhineberg, drawn all the Imperial Troops together on both tides of the 
Rhine, either to attend or hinder the motions of the French, To which intent but upon the 
15 of May the Duke diſcamped , and upon the 18 took a general review of his men at 
Leckngh from whence , being about 20000 ttrong, he marched through the Province of 
Cornelis Munſter towards Limburgh. General Spork with 6000 Horſe led the Van 3 the rett, 
with an Artillery of 26 Guns , patfing through 'Straburgh, on the 21 encamped at Capelle 3 
where the Harans Regiment of Curathers , and ſeveral other Troops joyn'd themlclves to 
the Army. which, as is {4id before, then lying cncamped between Limburgh and V 


ervziers, ON 
the 30 began to march thence towards Dewren beyond Aix 1a Chappelle, and on the _ 
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May the Duke took up his Head-quarters at Eſwilanand the next day at Legerendorp. The fame 
day Count de Soxches arrived in the Army with 4000 menz whereupon the day following a 
great Council of War was held at Dweren,whercin the Command of the Army was ſurrender'd 
to the Count 3 after which the Army was muſtered.and remained ſome days near about Dweren. 

The Duke of Bowrnonville, having thus ſurrendered the Command of the Imperial Army in 
the Netherlands. being to ſerve himſelf in the Palatinate as General of the Imperial Troops 
there, marched forthwith trom Dreren to Bon with two Re_ of Horſe, and one of 
Foot 3 and on the Sth of Fre began his march thence, attended by Count Portia, with 3000 
Horſe, 600 Foot, and fix pieces of Ordnance, towards Frank-fort, intending to croſs the Mayr, 
and ſo to joyn with the Forces of the Duke of Lorrain in the Palatinate. 

Now while the Duke of Boxrnonville was on his march thither, General Caprara had di- 
re&ions to joyn beforchand his and the Auxiliary-Troops of Saxon with thoſe under the 
Duke of Lorrain. In order whereunto, the Prince-EleQor of Heydelburgh, and Count Caprara, 
met on the 25th of May at Heydelburgh , where it was concluded that the ſaid Troops 
ſhould paſs the Necker at Ladenburgh : and accordingly, toward the latter end of May, be- 
ing followed by the German Creyts, they arrived at Wiſſelogh near Philipsburgh ; which 
Town they fortified, to prevent thoſe of Philipsbhurgh from making any Incuxſions that way. 
From thence they marched towards Strasburgh 3 not far from which City, upon the 4th of 
for they joyned with the Duke of Lorrain ; from whence, upon tlie 10th of Fxne they diſ- 
odged again, and ſo marched along the Rhine towards the Palatinate , to joyn there the 
Troops of the Elector of Heydelbxrgh , and the Duke of Borrnonville's Army, intending to 
paſs the Rhine at Manheim. | w” 

Before this March began, and the conjundture was made with Lorrazn, as long as the Duke 
lay encamped on this fide of Strasburgb, Twrenne on the other fide was very bukic in fortifying 
Sverne 3 having , for the better conveniency of Foraging , every way enlarged his Quar- 
ters. But when he obſerved that the Duke of Lorrain began to move, he alſo diſlodged trom 
his Quarters at Hoog feld the 12th of Fane, leaving the Marquiſs de Vaubrun at a Poſt at Hage- 
zaw , and ſo with 6000 Horſe, and 5000 Foot, marched with all ſpeed to Philipsburgh ; 

* where on the 14th he arrived, without his Infantry, who were not able to march ſo faſt ; in- 
ſtead of which, he commanded the Field-marſhal Colbert to affiſt him with ſeveral Battalions 
of Infantry, and ſome Dragoons of the flying Army that lay there : With which reinforce- 

- ment, and fotne Pieces of Ordnance , he immediately d the Rhine over a Bridge of 
Boats, and the ſame day took in a little Town called Broeckþouſen, wherein there lay a fimall 
Gariſon of 150 men. On the 15 early in the Morning, he departed towards Wiſſelogh, where 
the Imperialifis had placed a conltderable Garifon, and therefore thought it not convenient to 
attacque the fame 3 but, obſerving that the Imperialiſts bent their march towards Heylbyor, 
he reſolved to follow them 3 and ſo on the 16 marched toward Zintzheim ; where he was 
informed that the Imperialiſts had poſted themſelves very advantageouſly on a little Hill be- 
hinde 2 (mall River, which was not to be paſſed , but onely over one Bridge at Zintzheim, 
guarded by the Imperialiſts with a ſmall Body of their Infantry, and one Troop of Dragoons, 
believing that the Enemy had been onely a ſnall party ſent out of Philipsburgh. But Turenne 
with all his Forces, conſiſting of 12000 men, fell on fo vigorouſly upon the Paſs, and Pot, 
that after a valiant oppoſition which laſted for two hours, and the loſs of many men on both 
fides, he madc himſelf Maſter of both. * Whereupon Twrenne paſſed over there. with all his 
Army and Artillery, and coming to the other {fide of the Town, ſet his men in Battle-array , 
which he could not compleatly do, before three Squadrons of the Imperialiſts came down a- 
gainlt him, and tcl] ſo furiouſly on his Van-guard, that they were forced to retreat 3 but then 
the reſt of the French Cavalry coming up, the Imperialiſts were again conſtrained to retire 
but immediatcly rallying themſelves, beat the French under the very Walls of Zintzheim ar 
what time Twrenne again brought up his Cavalry, formed his Lett-wing, and planted his Ar- 
tillery 3 but, whiltt he was thus buſily employ'd, the Imperialiſts the third time fell fo hercely 
upon him, that they put the French to flight, and had ſeized their Cannon 3 when the French 
Infantry ſeaſonably advancing, diſcharged ſo thick and deſperately amongſt the Vicors , that 
the Imperialifts were compelled to give ground 3 by which means the French not oncly recover- 
ed their Guns, but their Cavalry had allo time to rally, and ſo formed their Left-wing again. 
However, the Imperialiſts gave them a fourth charge, and fought it out ftoutly, ſo that many 
tell on both fides. The Duke of Lorrain and Count Caprara were ſeveral times in the midit 
of the French , and Twrenne himſelf was above half an hour engaged with the Imperial 
Curathers 3 but at laſt the French kept the Ficid, and the Imperialifis, atter they had eight {C- 
veral times brought up their men againſt the French, were at laſt forced to retreat to Heylbyor ; 
being in number tar inferiour to the French, and having no Cannon 3 ſo that Twrenne's ViEo- 
ry conliſted oncly in kceping the Field 3 tor his lofs ot incn was as great as that of the Impe- 
rialifts , which, it the thare was cqual, amounted to 2000. in rcgard the whole was compurcd 
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i be about 4000 amongſt whom were ſeveral Officers of Name and Repute on both 
1dCs. 
After this Battle Twrenne cncamped at-Hegingerftadt, and ſtaid there all the next day, putting 
the whole Necther-P./2tinate under Contribution, On the 19th of Fire he marched to Phi- 
lipsburgh, and the next day paſſed below Germerſheim, there to joyn with-the Troops which he 
had left in the F/ſ7s near Savernez while the Imperialiſts, patſing the Necker at Heylbron, mar- 
ched by Heydelburzh towards Ladenburgh. there to meet the Forces under the Duke of Boxr- 
nonville. As tor Marſhal Trrenze, hc having reinforced his Army, not onely with the Troops 
that quartered in the E!/as and parts adjoyning, but alſo with two Regiments of Foot, and 
{1x of Horſc, out of the Franche Comte, and three of Foot from Trier, on the 3oth- of Fune 
repaſſed the Rhine at Philipsburgh, marching towards the Necker, with 22 picces of Cannon, 

id near 20000 men : Thereupon the Confederates (ſcarce 12000, lying encamped at Lam- 
berſtein by IYorms ) diſlodged, and marched towards the Necker to detend that Paſs ; bur 
finding the River, by reaſon of the low Water, in many places ftordable, and themſclvzs not 
numerous cnough to withſtand ſo great an Army, they reſolved to leave their Artillery and 
molt of the Intantry at Heydelbwrgh, and to retreat with their Cavalry. In order whercunto, 
having firſt ſent away their Baggage, on the 14 of Fuly they ſet forward towards Frank-fort by 
the way of Bergſtraet,into2nding there to ſtay for the Succours which they expe&ed. In which 
march the Rear of the Germans, Commanded by Colonel D:zmnewald , was affailed not tar 
from Darmſtadt, by 1500 of the French, who were ſo warmly entertained , that 200 of them 
were ſlain upon the place, 150 wounded, and ſeveral taken Priſoners, with little or no loſs 
to the Germans, who returned tn a {hort time victorious to the Body of the Army. On the 
6th of Fly the Dukcs of Lorrain and Bowrnonzille arrived at Frank-fort, where, after they had 
cauſed their Troops to paſs the Mayn, they encamped them between Frank-fort and Hoegeſt. 
Turenne in the mean time, being now Maſter of Ladenburgh, lay uncontrould befide the Necker, 
pretending one while as if he would befiege Heydelburgh, another time as if he would environ 
Manheim, or Frankendale. But his main buſineſs being to ſpoil the Country round about, and 
to labour by all perſwaſion and means to bring off the Prince-Elector of Heydelbzrgh from 
iiding with the Imperial party 3 on the 22 of Fxly he retreated again towards Philipsburgh, 
and at laſt repaſſed the Rhine at that place : at which time, the Army of the Confederates 
"_ recruited by wany Auxiliary Bands and Reinforcements, began again to hnde him more 
work, 
Having thus far proſecutcd the ations of the French and Germans, we are now to bring the 
Prince of Orange alfd into the Ficld 3 who upon the 11 of May departed from the Gravenhagae to 
Roſendale, where the groſs of the Dutch Army was drawn together, conſiſting of 8000 Horle, 
and 16c00 Foot. On the 16th he ſet forward for Mechelen, being followed by the whole 
Army : on the 17th he arrived there, and took up his Head-quarters at Duffel, while the 
Army quartercd in Mechelen, and the parts adjacent. From Dwſſel his Highneſs removed his 
Quartcrs to Zenis, and lodged his Troops in the Villages between Mechelen and Bruſſels : In 
the mcan time General de Souches, upon the arrival of Waldeck and the Marquiſs de Lowvigny, 
on the 5 of June took up his Head-quarters at Elſuiler and Aldenhove , the Army being em- 
battcd to march, the Right-wing through the Territory of Hertogen-rade 3 the Lett-wing 
through the Country of Cornelius Munſter the Body of the Army through the Dominion of 
Aix la Chapelle : Tn which order the whole Army , on the 21th and 22th came to Leige, 
where they furniſhed themſelves with ftorc of Provitions, and ſo marched up higher through 
the Condroff towards Namen. At Chimay a Bridge was made over the Orrte or Blackwater 3 
over which on the 24 the Van-guard paſſed, and the whole Army the day following : At Hoy 
they madca halt,whilſt Expreſſes were (ent to his Highneſs and his Excellency Count Waldeck, 
whereupon Orders were given for 4 Conference between the three Generals of the Imperial, 
Spaniſh, and Dutch Armies. To which end part of the Imperial Troops croſſed the Maes 3 
and upon the 2d of Frly the Prince of Orange, Count de Souches , and Count Monterey met, 
a Council of War being held in the open Ficld. After which the Impecrialitis broke down 
the Bridge again which they had laid over the Maes , and marched higher towards Namen 
through Ardennen, as if they meant to croſs the Maes at Ginnet, and ſo to meet the Prince of 
Conde that way. But they returned again without effecting any thing ot that nature, and 
encamped themſelves near Dinant : General de Souches with his chiet Officers and ſeveral 
Souldiers went into the Town 3 where he acquainted the Governour and two of the Burgo- 
maſters that the ſervice of his Imperial Majelty required that the Town and Caſile ſhould be 
dclivercd into his hands : Which the Governour, ſceing, no way to avoid, was forced to yield 
toz which bcing done, de Soxches put a firopg Garifon into both , and then, all along by the 
fide of the Maes, marched back again towards Namen. 

On the 28 of Fly the Confolerag Army ( whereof his Highncſs was owned as Gencra- 


tiffimo ) began their march towards Gemblores, againſt the French under the Prince of Conde 3 
G3 | who 
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who now lay cntrenched by the River Pieton, which near Charleroy, emptics it felt into the 
Sambre. Count Monterey with the Spaniſh Forces Icd the Van-guard, his Highneſs the main 
Body.and Count 4: Sorches the Rear 3 and the two Armies came {o near in view of cach other, 
that a Batile was cxpccted, | 

But while thele two great Bodics lic facing cach other , and that Trrenne lay encampcd at 
Philipsburgh, the French Gariſon of Cronenb#rgh, conſitting, mott of Horſe, being gone out upon 
{ome deſigne. was liddenly furprizcd by the Garifon of Keyſer's Lawtere , who had notice of 
the Encmy's intentions : Thoſe tew men who werc left bchinde were all put to the Sword, 
and the place ruincd : Six Standards, two Kettle-drums, fixty brave Horſes , and ſeveral 
Mules richly laden, were made Booty by the Imperialiſts, who loft but two men in the At- 
tempt. 

At the ſame time the Duke of Ho/ftein with a Brigade of Horſe, being ſent to diſcover in 
what poſture the Prince of Conde's Army lay, mer with a party of the French , with whom 
he encountered ſo courageouſly, that they were forced to flic, leaving 150 Priſoners behinde 
them, with good Booty bctides 3 all which the Duke brought back with him into the Ar- 
my. 
As good fortune had the Spaniards of Charlemont, who, upon advice that the French had 
prepared at Rocroy a Convoy of 400 Wagons, to carry Proviſions to the Prince of Conde's 
Army, way-laid the French about a mile trom Rocroy, under the Conduct of the Marquifs of 
St. Hilaire, The iffiic whereof was, that the French were wholly routed , the Marquils him- 
{elf and the Colonel ſlain, and the Proviſion all taken. 

But moſt remarkable was the Encounter which happened about Marbeuge : From whence 
the Prince of Conde, having a dctigne to break up with his Army, ſent Monticur 4e St. Clr 
with 5co Horſe to diſcover the polture of the Enemy , and to do them what miſcaict hc 
could : who being upon their march, were met in a narrow way by another party of Frenc{ 
from Zrlſnay z who, ſuppoting them to have been the Encmy, fell upon them, deſperatcly 
wounded St. Clar himfſclt, and totally routed the reſt of his party, knowing no othcrwiic bur 
that it wasa party of Spanzards, - 

In Luxembrurgh alſo nappcned a conſiderable loſs to a Body of above 3oo of the French, 
who thought to have oppoſed the Spaniards that were ſent by rhe Prince of Chimay to ga- 
ther Contribution in the Country : Where , notwithftanding the oppotition of ' the French, 
and the afſtiftance of the French Souldicry, the Spaniards not onely dctcated the Enemy , but 
alſo burnt the Villages ot Ville Franche, Samoury, Suſſay, and others. 

Thus the leſſer Bodies ventured every where in quelt of Prey and Plundcr, while great Bo- 
dies were carctvl how thcy hazarded all at a caft 3 but lay in expectation of advantages, the 
Confederates againlt Conde bcluw, and the Imperialitis againſt Tzrenne above. 

As for Twrenne, he continued making havock in the Palatinate , where he dcefiroyed all 
things in ſuch a {ad manncr, that the Prince Elector made his complaint thereof in England. 
Upon which the King of F r.xce put torth a certain Declaration on the 13 of Fly, to the 
end he might. {iill, 1t pottible, call back the friendſhip of that Prince, But the Elecor re- 
maining ſtedialt to the Emzperour, notwithſtanding that Declaration , and all the entreatics of 
Tzrenne, the Marthal at latt, on the 26 of Fly quitted Wynheim, and Bergſtract, and on the 
27 with all his Baggage and Artillery marched over the Necker. 

All this while the Duke of Lor-ain and the Duke of Boaxernowille lay upon the May at Har- 
ſheim, waiting there tor thoſe {everal Troops who were on their march to joyn with them, 
whither allo the Marquits Van Bade was commanded with 5000 Mrnſter's Souldicrs, belong- 
ivg to General de Souches, But Marthal Twurenne, having paſſed the Rhine at Philipsburgh, and 
put Garifons into Nez/{t.zdt and fome other places of the Palatinate, after he had burnt many 
places thercabout.took up his Head-quarters at Landa, This motion of Tirenne rouſed up the 
Duke of Bozrnonzi{le, who immcdiatcly laid a Bridge over the Mayn at Flertheim ; over which 
on the 2d of Arugyit Gencral Drunewalt marched towards Manheim with 2000 Horſe and 
Dragoons, bcing tollowed on the 5th by the whole Army of the Contedcrates, who paſſed 
torward the fame way, and took up their Head-quartcrs at Heraw the Great, within the Do- 
minion of Darmſtz4t, thence deligning higher towards Manheim. Tn this march a party of 
Dunewalt's Front, conhitiing of one 1roop of Horſe, fomc-Dragoons, and certain Croates of 
the Duke of Burnie, met with about 500 Freach Hoxle and Dragoons, who were come to 
Maſten-beims-hof to plundcr the Town 3 but were ſo ſnartly charged by the Baron de Marſs, 
that 100 of the French were killed upon the place, 40 taxcn Pritoncrs, and the relt put to 
flight; Icaving bchinde them every where Carts, with Provitions and Booty which thcy had 
plunicred in the Country. 

While thus Marthal Trrenne lay poſicd at Landau, where he had likewiſe fortiticd hiumſelt; 
the Duke of Bozrnonville xemained for a while at Heraw , expcdting ſeveral Auxiliary-For- 
ccs 3 but wiicad of going thence for Manheim, he ſuddenly broke up and returncd back a92in, 
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of Triers in oder to joyn with Trrenne's Army 3 which the Duke by this march might cafily 
have hindcred 3 but that dchgne was cither countertcit, or clic by this march prevented. So 
that vpon the axrival of the Prince-Elccror of Hecydelburgh at Mentz upon the frit of Septem- 
b:r, tne whole Army broke up the ncxt day, and bent their march tuwards Worms , where 
they joyrcd with tac Troops of the Paltz, Saxon, Franken trom Frankendale, and Manheim, 
wita 15 picccs of Cannon and then upon the 5th encamped at Moderitadt near Manheim : 
From whence on the 6th Count Caprara with 2600 Horſe was ſent to diſcover the Army of 
Trreine, Which he tound fo {irongly entrenched, that there was littic or no probability of 
beating up his Quartcrs : So that the Confederates on the 19 broke up, and crofſed thc 
Ahine again by Spicrs , marching towards Strasburgh, that, paſhag that Bridge, they might 
on that lide annoy Trrenne, or at Icaft make themſelves Maticrs of the E!f.s. To which pur- 
po'e the Earl of Hobenlo went before to Strasburgh, to make all things ready there tor a free 
paiiage over their Bridge towards the E/ſas, The Imperialitts were no fooncr got over the 
Rhine again, but Marſhal Tarenne immediatcly ſent Monficur de Vaubrin with ſeveral Troops 
to /Y1rzemniy niar Straburgh, and followed him with his whole Army, to hinder the Contc- 
dc1atcs frun: patling that way, To which end the Marquiſs de Varvrun on the 24 carly 1n 
the morning bing arrived before the City with 8 pieces of Ordnance, wrote a very civil 
I ctrcr to the Vagiiuacy, to this purpoſe, that they would not grant any paſſage to the Im- 
p<rialitis, who tnat day were arrived at Fail, a Village belonging to Strasbrurgh, being the de- 
tence of their Khinr-bridge 3 preiling them withal to maintain their Neutrality, and that 
thin ro injury ſhould be' done them. However, in the mean time he cauſed his men to ad- 
vanc. bctween the Town and Bridge, who torccd the Garifon out of Kayperſaur, which de- 
tended the Bridge: on the Town-tide. Thence they proceeded toward the Toll-{cons, to 
make themiclves Maitcrs of that alſo : which - the Magiſtrates hearing of, the Council of 
Thirteen nict, and che whole City being preſently up in Arms, the Magiſtrates ſignified to 
Marquifs de Vaubrun, that he thodlfd delitt ſuch. manner of procedures , and withdraw from 
under the reach of their Cannon, 

They ſent alſoat the ſame time an Expreſs to the Army of the Confederates, informing them 
of what paſſcd.and witnal detiring ſuccour : Accordingly they were promiſed;that it they could 
but hold it out till Evening.they thould receive ſufficient Supphes : In order to pertormance, the 
In.perial General ſent them tirft 1700 men 3 of whom zoo Dragoons were put into the 
Tol-iTuns, and 1000 in the Scons Kazle on the farther tide of the Bridge, for the dctence there- 
of 3 the other 400 being received under the protection of the City-cannon. In the mean 
time Trreane approachcd with his whole Army, and by Letters delired that the Toll-ſcons 
nugit be delivered to him, and that part of the Bridge might be broken down 3 promiting, 
to repair it again afterwards, and todefend the City whilſt the kept her {elf Neutral, Where- 
upun the Magfttiracy, being in a ſireight, becauſe they had not as yet ſuthcicnt ſuccour, with- 
Out Winich they werc in danger of being forced to bow to a more numerous Enemy, they ac- 
guaintcd the Townſmen with the whole matter, to know their reſolutions z who made an- 
{wer that they were reſolved to entertain the Imperialitts, and to defend themiclves againtt 
the French to the very utmoſt. With which the Magiſtrates acquainted Trrenne, detiring him 
withal to retreat : Nor could he with all his caxnetineſs obtain any other an{wer from them, 
but orclly this, that 1t he would not of his own accord withdraw, they would force him to 
ik, | 
How:zver, during theſe diſputes Twrenne had made an Entrenchment betore the Toll-ſcons, 
and brought {evcral Fagots thither with intention to ftorm the place 3 when very oppor- 
tuncly the torcmott of the Imperial Troops approached , to whom 1760 of the Townſmen 
joyned themſelves to dctend the Toll-ſcons 3 nor was the Gity wanting to play upon them 
trom the Walls. Thereupon the French, ſecing the Imperialiſts coming; up ſo firong, retrea- 
tcd again 3 and leaving the RKapperſoz, betook themſclves into Wantzenauw z and thus ended 
the neurrality of Str45burgh. For immediately the Impcrial Generals Caprara, Holſtein, Bar- 
7yt, and Chanrile, entered the Town 3 and on the tirlt and ſecond of October the whole Ar- 
my of the Contcderatcs marchcd over the Bridge, - while Twrenne tairly retreated towards the 
FS avernes 

The affairs of Strasburgh falling out ſo advantagcouſly for the Confederates, who by that 
means alſo got ſuch a commodious Paſs over the Kyzne to a place of fo great conſequence tor 
the ſupport ot their Army, they Raid there tor the relt of the Auxiliary-Forces which were 


coming towards them, that ſo they might be in the better capacity to drive the Enemy out 
ot 
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of the E1ſ;s;and all places thercabouts. For firſt the Marquiſs of Baden was marching up 
with the Mrnjter-torces under the Command of General Soxches : The Lnxembargh's alſo on 
the firſt of Agri began to march that way , confiſting of hve Regiments ct Horlc. 
one Regiment of Dragoons , and hve Regiments of Foot, cach Company having. one 
hundred and twenty men. with an Artillery of 2 Demi-culverins, three Twelve-pourders, tour 
Eight-pounders, 17 Field-picccs, and 62 Wagons of Ammunition 3 which the hrfi night quar- 
. tered at Bzlrzoie mn Ligtenbrergh 5 and taking their way through the Land of Heſſen, under 
the condutt of the Duke of Plexn, who commanded in the quality of Ficld-marlhal, and Licu- 
tenant-General Charet, on the 25 paſſed the Mayn 3 and fo with the Artillery and Dragoons 
marched through Frank:fort , while the Cavalry and Intantry drew bclow the City 3 and 
then croiſing tirtt the Mayn again,and then the Rhine near Mentz.at length joyncd with the relt. 

At the ſame beginning of Argrſt the Duke of Brandenburgh allo made ready to march in his 
own perſon towards the Platinate, with an Army of 12000 men, and a brave Artillery of 
26 pieces of Ordnance, which the Field-marthal Dorfling was to command. The general 
Rendezvouz -was appointcd at Halberſtadt, where, when the Army was all muſtercd, they 
marched forward to Mrydenbrergh , trom whence the EleQtor himſelf marched with his Ar- 
my through Twringia and Fulda 3 and thence taking his match towards the Palatinate through 
Frankenland, upon the 27 of September he arrived at Heylbron, being followed by the remain- 
der of the Zell and Ncther-ſaxon-troops, which were about 3ooo ſtrong. On the ſecond of 
Oftober the Duke coming to Frank-fort, cauſed his Troops to paſs the Mayn , and to advance 
to the Conftederate-forces. But having himſelf received a Letter from the Prince-Palatine, 
whereby his preſence was detired at a Conference to be held at Heylbron, he hattcd thither 3 
where upon the 4th of Ofober ſeveral Conſultations were had between himſelf, the Elc&or of 
Heydelburgh, the Duke of Zell, and other Generals, about what was farther necdtul to be 
undertaken againſt the Enemy 3 as alſo to conchude upon what Orders ſhould be obſerved 
about the conjunEtion of ſo many ſeveral Troops of different Nations. Which bcing cnded, 
they immediately began their march towards Strasburgh. 

But whilft they were thus in conſultation at Heylbron, the French and the Imperial Forces 
fell to ation ncar Strasbrrgh. For on the 2d and 3d of Auguſt the Imperilitts croſſed the 
Rhine, and before they were well ranged in order, Twurenng, whoſe Army was then 25000 
ſtrong, marched againſt them from his Quarters at Wantzenaw , and arrived the ſame Evc- 
ning at four of the Clock upon the little Hill of Maeſhezm, whence he could diſcover the Ar- 
my of the Confederates lying . about a mile diftant from him between two ſmall Rivers. 
Whercupon Trrenne immediately ſecured the Bridges and Paſles of both.,and the next day carly 
in the Morning paſſed over, and put his men in Battle-array by the fide of the River Prexch, 
between Holtzherm and Enſeſheim , and then marched towards a Wood about a mile long, 
that lay on his right hand, deſigning to have ſecured for himſelf the Village of Enſeſheim, 
of which the Imperialiſts, having embatteled themſelves in as good order as they could, had 
already got pofſetſion. Moreover, they had placed their Right-wing on a little Hill upon the 
Tight-fide of the Village, which was tull of Hedges and Ditches 3 and their Left-wing on a 
Hill on the other fide of the Village near the aforeſaid Wood : Which Trrenne judging to be 
an advantageous place for him, ſent his Cannon with two Regiments of Dragocns of his 
Right-wing, before, to ſecure the {aid place : Againſt whom the Lett-wing of the Imperialiſts, 
conliſting of Lrnenburghers and ſome Germans, under the Command of the Duke of Holſtein, 
{ent thrce Battalions of Foot-ſouldiers to engage the ſaid Dragoons, who were immediatcly 
{ſeconded by more French 3 and a very ſharp Encounter followed , the Lunenburghers alſo be- 
ing {econded by ſeveral Mrnſter and Lorrain-Regiments , which laſted from cight a clock in 
the Morning, till tour in the Atternoon 3 at which time the French made the Imperialifts a 
little retreat, and took two of their Cannon. In the mean while the Right-wing of the 
Imperialitts, that lay amongſt the Hedges and Ditches, ſent out 18 Troops of Horte againii 
the Left-wing of the French, who were ſo advantageouſly poſted, that they could not cn- 
gage them. However, the other part of the Right-wing of the Imperialiſts , confilting of 
1500 German-Curathers , and ſeveral other Troops of Horſe, attacqued ſome other French 
Squadrons, who were beaten off, but rallied again, at what time the Count de Lorge coming 
in to their aſſiſtance, routed: the Imperialifts, ſo thar, not without ſome loſs, they were tor- 
ccd to retreat again to their former Poſt ; and, ſeeing there was little to be done on tha: 
ſide, by reaſon of the inacccthbleneſs of the place , the Duke de*Bournonville {cnt fix Squa- 
drons to the athifiance of the Left-wing, to recover their Guns again : But they were fo tir'd 
on both tides, that they remained within Pittol-thot the one ot the other, and onely play*d 
with their Cannon till night parted them : Art what time the French retreated again 
over both the Rivers into their former Quarters at Scheltſherm, and the Imperialilis to theirs 
at Tlkerk and Gravenſtadt 3 neither fide having had any conliderable advantage one of the 
other 3 though of the two the French had the leaſt, who, meaning unexpcetcaly to have 
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{allen upon the Imperialifis., were forced to return to their Quarters again without cffeQing 
what they deſigned. On both: fides the number of flain and wounds1 men was very confi- 
dcrable : For on the fide of the Imperialiftts moſt of the Linenburgh-Officers were killed or 
-/ounded 3 and beſides them, the Earl of Grammont, Envoy from the Court of Spain, Sicur 
- Pigny ,, Colonel de Berrier Lorrainos, Monficur de Latour, and others. On the French ide, 
:ne Earl of Clair, the Earl of Saldaigne, and Sicur Littleton Coloncl to the Duke of Mon- 
-:9::th's Regiment of Horſe. | : 

Aftcr this Battle the French retreated again towards the River Saverne, and the Confede- 
rates drew together near Grabeſtadt, intending there to ſtay for the Recruits which were now 
on their march from Heylbron towards Strasburgh } being followed by the Duke of Zell and 
his Forces 3 as alſo the Prince-Elector Palatine, who on the 17 of September marched over 
the Rhine with his : All which Recruits together made a very contiderable Army , who uſed 
all their endeavours to provoke the Enemy to another Battles To which end, on the 18 they 
marched dirctly towards Marleheim, where Tzrenne had cntreached himſelf, Gencral Dorfling 
marching before with 5000 Horfe to diſcover the Enemy : But Twrenne, being in time intor- 
med-of their defigne, broke up his Quartexs the night betorc,and retreated towards Des Wyler 
and W1lſen over the River Saar by the ſide whereof he encamped, and entrenched himfelt 
being there ſecure enough againſt any afſault of the Enemy : Who tollow'd him fo cloſe, 
that they overtook ſeveral Wagons and Mules laden with Provitions 3 and being rcfolved to 
lie near his new Quarters, took up theirs near to D#ſetheim, wanting at that time but little of 
50000 men. But though theſe two Armies lay encamped fo near the one to the othet,the Con- 
federates could not by any perſwafions invite Tzrenne to a Field-battle 3 nor could they well 
tall upon him within his Entrenchments. However, the Elector of Heydelburgh, laying hold 
upon this occaſion, reſolved while the French lay blocked up, to affail J/aſſenheim, where Tu- 
renne had put a Garifon of 200 men 3 which after three days Siege, was ſurrendered up to 
him at diſcretion. Within it were taken 120 French Dragoons, and ſeveral Foot-ſouldicrs : 
but what was moſt conſiderable, a large quantity of good Provitions. 

All this while it vexed the Imperialiſts to lie ſo numerous, and ſo near the Enemy , and 

yet to cffe&t nothing conſiderable. A great Council of War was therefore held at Kogerſ- 
bergh, where the Imperialiſts kept their Head-quarters; at which Council were preſent his 
EleRoral Highneſs of Brandenburgh, as Generalitſimo of the whole Army 3 the Prince-Eleor 
of Heydelburgh, the Dukes of Lanenbxrgh and Zell, Duke de Bournomville, Lieutenant-General 
Caprara, the Marck-Grave Herman V an Baden, the Duke of Holftein Ploen, the Ficld-marſhal 
Dorfflinger, and Monſieur Chavet 3 for the Duke of Lorrain was abroad at that time with ſome 
of his Troops. In that Council it was debated whether they might not catily cnough paſs 
the River Saar, and fall upon the Enemy in his Trenches : But they could not at that time 
agree about it 3 ſome of them judging ſuch an Enterprize too dithcult, in regard the French 
hy encamped fo advantageouſly amongſt Hedges, Ditches, and Bogs : Whereupon, on the 29 
the Council met again, and conſidering that by reaſon of the ſcarcity of Proviſions ſo 
great an Army could not long ſubfilt in that place, they began to conſult how to divide their 
Army into Winter-quarters, mott part of the Upper Elſas and Szntgou lying open for them 
as far as Briſac. | | 

But while theſe things were thus in debate, the Duke of Lorrain, being marched with a 
conſiderable body from the Army towards the Hill of Vauge, under pretence of ſeeking Win- 
ter-quarters, was there informed that the Ban and Arrier-ban from Anjoze, Languedoc, Britaigne, 
and Bearvois, conſiſting of about 700 Noble-men , who had every one of them two, three, or 
four men to wait on them, was on their march towards the Army of Trrenne, he commanded 
Monfieur Mercy with four Regiments to way-lay them on the other tide of the Hill: Nor was 
it long before he had the good fortune to light upon them in the Village Menamenil , not far 
from Nancy 3 where he could not_well matter them whilſt they tiood on their detencez and 
| therefore he cauſed the Village to be ſet on fire in ſeveral places, and then environ'd it round 3 
by which means very few of the French eſcaped, being either ſlain or taken Prfſoners : So 
that beſides the great number of perſons of Quality , the booty oft many excellent Horle, a 
great ſum of Money, and other coſtly Equipage, was vaſtly confiderable, bctides the purchaſe 
of three or 400 Wagons of Meal. Of the Lorrainers fide onely Baron de Mercy was lhot 
with ſeveral Piſtol-bullets 3 and Licutcnant St. Croix, two Captains , and about 50 Souldiers 
ſlain. | 

This Vicory was ſeconded by another advantageous Encounter, which fell out between 
a French Convoy marching towards Twrenne's Army, with the Baggage of the Duke of Cregz 
Ccmmander in general of the French Ban and Arricr-ban 3 which Convoy the Imperialitts 
waolly routcd, took part of them Priſoners, and made booty of 11 Mules ]aden with Money. 
Flare, ard other cotily furniture belonging to the ſaid Duke. 

At! this white the Army of the Contederates remained near K:grroborgh - and Turenne it: 
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his Entrenchments at Sor. Nor was any thing attempted againſt him, partly by reaſon of 
the diviſions among their Commanders, and partly becauſe he lay fo ſtrongly entrenched : 
But the want of Supplies at latt, forced Tzrenne out of his Works ſo that upon the firſt of 
November 13 Regimcnts of Horſe, who had lain at Nederwylen, marched over the Hills of 
Littzeljtein towards the Zzzr, whom the greateſt part of the Infantry followed the next day, 
except ſome Companies who were left in Saverne and Hagenaw tor the ſecurity of thoſe Ga- 
riſons 3 And on the 2d of November the Marſhal himſelf, with the Rear-guard, followed the 
rett of the Army. In the mean time the Confederates ſent abroad ſeveral Parties into the 
Upper E!ſas, who took in molt places there, and ſo made themſelves Maſters of the Country 3 
more eſpecially after that the Brandenburghers had conquered the City and Caſile of Thayn, 
being a place of that moment , that it opencd the paſlage into Burgzndy through Lorrain : 
Whereupon the Confederates retir'd to their Winter-quarters 3 the Lznenburghers into the 
Nether Elfas, keeping their Head-quarters at Zlecſtad: 3 the Brandenburghers into the Upper 
Elſas. at. Colmar \, the Imperialiſts, at Swntgowz and the Lorramers from St. Hippolite, along, 
the Vallies as far as Lorrain ; Schudenaw's Regiment being ſent over the Rhine in order to 
block up Briſac in Briſgow 3 while the Prince-Elector Palatine on the 25 of November marched 
with the Kreyts Forces towards the P./atinate to block up Philipsburgh tor that Gariſcn 
continually made Incurſions into his Country, ruining all they could come near : As in par- 
ticular they did on the 24 of November, when 1800 men from Philipsbargh with tour picccs 
of Cannon, ſhewed themſelves before Alrszy 3 and being denied Contribution, fer on hire the 
Cloitter of St. T2, and three miles off another that ſtood without the Town; burnt ſeverai 
Villages, plundered the little City of Franbeim, and carried the Spoil to Philips burgh : Where- 
upon it was refolved that the Marquifs of Baden, with the Kreyts Troops, ſhould block up 
that City . thereby to prevent their farther inroads. : 

But though the Army of the Confederates were thus divided into their Winter-quarters, 
they made it tiill their butineſs to ſecure the Elſas, The Lorrainers maſtered Domami and the 
Calile St. Lambert : The Imperialitis took Henningen near Baſil > and Prince Herman Van 
Baden, General of the Imperial Artillery, marched with the Forces of Munſter againſi Berfort 3 
and General Vertmiller againſt Lanſgow, the two onely places which the French ſtill had in 
Suntgow : For the great defigne was, to ftop all Supplies from going to Briſac, in regard they 
were informed that the Garifon was but flenderly provided with all forts ot neceſſaries, and 
might therefore the more cafily be forced by a Blockado to ſurrender. On the Suntgoy's ide 
lay the Imperialitis, Brandenburgh's, and Lanenburgh's Forces : On the Briſgow ide, the Ge- 
neral Schuts of Fribzrg, And tor the furthering of this defigne, the Duke of Brandenburgh on 
the 4th of December {ent to Baſil, to prevent any jealouſies or fears that might ariſe there , by 
reaſon of the approach of the Confederate Forces 3 and to communicate unto them the rea- 
ſons of their taking up Arms in the Empire againtt the King of France, and to proffer them 
all ge2d Correſpondency and Neighbourhood 3 and withal, to difſwade them, as much as in 
them lay, from ſuttcring the French to raiſe any more Forces within their Territories. To all 
which, the Switzers returned a very kinde and friendly anſwer. 

While the Confederates were thus labouring in the Upper Elſas, the old Duke of Lorrain 
went upon another expedition into his Dutchy : For in the beginning of December he marched 
ſuddenly towards che Moeſel, where he took in Efinal , and Remiremon, leaving a good Ga- 
riſon in both 3 and thence, the Country coming in to him, as being all his natural-born Sub- 
jects, he marched towards St. Nicho!as and Nancy. To lecond whom, Count Caprara with a 
Party of the Imperialitis, and the Duke of Holftein with ſeveral Brandenburgh-Troops , advan- 
ced toward the Frontiers of Burgundy, But Twrenne, who lay at Boekenheim upon the Saar, 
being ſuprized by thoſe ſudden Invations, the Siege of Benfort and Lands-Croon, and the block- 
ing up of Br/ſzc, immediately drew all the Force he could together, to ſtop the progreſs both 
of the one and the other 3 more eſpecially reſolving, whatever it ſhould cot, to relieve Briſzc , 
upon which General Schts on the Friburg fide began alrcady to play his Bombs and Gra- 
nadocs, while the Prince of Hombergh on the other fide was advanced within Cannon-ſhot of 
the City. Turenne therctorc, afſoon as he had gotten what Force he poſſible could together, 
began to move. Upon which the Gariſons of Efinal and Remiremont, not having had time 
to tortihe themſelves, retreated to the Elfas, as did the Duke of Lorrain himſclt, ing {0 
grcat a Power approaching, 

All this while Tzrenne, with the Army of Marſhal de Crequi, that lay before the Gates of 
St, Nicholas, advanced towards Burgrndy, having ſent betorc him 300 Horſe and Foot under 
the Earl of Bowrlemont, to try if they could get into Briſac : But General Chanvet, with 2 Par- 
ty of Leunenvurghers, meeting them by the way, put them wholly to the rout. On the 23th 
Marſhal Trwrerne himfzlt broke up from Remiremont towards Burgundy, and there did to b.t: 
all the Paſſcs, that the Confederates could tinde no entrance into that Country. Thereupun 
:hey drew themſelves together alſo near Altk;rehen to confront Twrenne, while the Duke ot E-1, - 
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://e with the Inipcrialitis, Armfters, and ſome Brandenburgh-Forces, marchcd towards Thar, 
and Betfort, and quartered themſelves upon the tide of the River Tobey : The Duke of Zcl? 
towards Mirkirchen: The Elcctor of Brandenbargh remained with his Forces near Colmar. that 
on all occalions he might ſpeedily ſecond the others. But on the approach of Trrenne,the. Im- 
perialiits retrcated from Betford towards Mz!harſen , while Turenue, being advanccd as tar as 
Buford, riaxched torwards with 30 Squadrons towards Mrlharfen : And being informed thac 
the Impcrialitis had pitched themfelves in tre way thither, lying with a {mall River bcfore 
them, with 3 Squadrons at the Foot, ard 20 at the Top of a Hill, he rciolved to attacque 
them on both tides. To which end, on the 29 of December he ſent the Earl of Broglio on 
the one tide with one Squadron , and the Duke of Orleans's Regiment to the other fide ; 
who charged the 8 Squadrons at the Bottom of the Hill , and kept them fo long in play till 
the Body of the Army was advanced up to them. Whereupon the Engagement was very 
hercc on both tides, without any great advantage any way , fave that at laſt the Imperialitis 
retreated, leaving, forme Priſoners in the power of the French 3 and that the Imperial General 
C1rara broke his Arm in the Engagement. However , fome of the French they took 
Prifoncrs alſo 3 and amonglt others, Monticur Sanguin, Trrenne, the next day , being, in- 
formed that {ome of their Baggage lay in a Village not tar off , guarded by about 800 
Souldicrs belonging to the Regimcnt of Portia , fcnt a Party of Dragoons, who ſet the Vil- 
lage on hre 3 but the Caſtle bcing tortihed with a broad and very deep Moat, he ſent ſome 
of his Infantry with four Picccs of Ordnance, who torced it to ſurrcnder at diſcretion. The 
Souldicrs were fcnt all of them as Priſoners of War to Betford 3 the Baggage became a Prey 
and Booty to the French. | 

Upon this the Imperialitts continue till their retreat towards Mrthauſen, cncamping them- 
{ulves on the River 1 : Thither Trrenne alſo tollowed them, ordering the Marquifs de Mon- 
taubin with thoſe Forces under him to croſs the River, and charged tix Squadrons of the 
Imperialitts z who notwithſtanding the great diſadvantag2 he had, kcpt them engaged until 
the rett of the French Forces had crofled the River likewiſe. Then the diſpute began 
to grow very hot on both lides; but the Imperialiſts, not being ſeconded courageouſly enough 
by the Munſter-Forces, were put to flight to their great prejudice 3 leaving in the hands of 
the Encmy ſeveral Colours, and two Kettle-drums, 
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He next day, being the firft of Famtary 1675, Tyrenne marched with his whole Army 0- 
ver the 1/, and cncamped three days at Mars, near unto Mwulhauſen z whereupon the 
Confederates broke up frum blocking, up of Briſac on the one fide, and drew their Forces to- 
gethcr at Colmar, but the Van-guard ot the French, upon thc hfth early, in the Morning, ſhew- 
ing themſelves carly in the outcrmeſt Watches of the Contederates, they were forced to rc- 
treat, Thereupon the Prince-Ele&or of Brandenburgh, with 5 Battalions of Foot, ſeveral 
Squadrons of Horſe, and ſome Pieccs of Ordnance, marchcd towards a ſmall River, to hinder 
the French in thcir paſſage toward Colmar : Which Turenne obſerving, {ent Monſieur de For- 
cault Licutenant-General of his Army, and Marſhal de Moſſey, with tix Battalions of his belt 
Infantry ſeveral Squadrons of Horſe , with ſome great Guns , to attacqute the Poſt at Turk- 
heim ; which they carricd after a {mall encounter , and took the whole Garifon Priſoners, all 
but 300 Dragoons, who narrowly eſcaped, Nevertheleſs, the Right-wing of the Confede- 
ratc-Army, being reinforced with the Regiment of Brandenburghers under the Command of 
Dorfflinger , with {ome Lznenbargh-Forces , they began a hiexce encounter with the French, 
wherein many were ſlain on both fides 3 but the French, being relieved by new Succours, got 
at laſt the upper hand. Whereupon the ElcCtor of Brandenburgh, who till then had kept his 
Poſt, afſoon as he heard the iflue of this encounter, occationed chiefly by the difference amongſt 
the Othcers, the next day early in the Morning he broke up thence 3 becauſe the French ha- 
ving now free paſſage through Ruffag, might march beyond Colmar, and cut oft all the Paſſes 
and Avenues from Schleſtadt and Strasburgh. T hereupon the Contederates that night ſome- 
thing confuſedly broke up from thence, and marched towards Schlet.zdt, and fo forward to- 
wards Strasburgh , leaving ſome men and Baggage at Colmar. Monticur Monclar however, 
with two Brigades, was commanded attcr them to obſerve their motions , while the Earl of 
Roy was ſent againſt Raftack, which immediately ſurrendered. After which the French Ar- 
my marched directly towards Colmar, and of all that the Confederates had left there, made 
good Booty, taking the remainder of the whole Party Priſoners : And indeed, during this 
Expc- 
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Expcdition the French took between 2 and 3000 of the Confederates Priſoners though the 
number of the Slain on each fide differed not much : But the keeping of the Field, and car- 
rying off ſo many Enlignes. did without diſpute yicld the Victory to the French, who on the 9 
arrived at Scþlejtadt.and took poſſeition thereof.z whilſt the Confederates were diſputing about 
the miſcarriages and differenccs amonglt them. Thereupon the AMrznſter-torccs were umme- 
diately diſir.ifſed, who on the 11th croſſed the Rhine near Strasburgh, being tollowed by the 
reſt of the Confederates, who were to have their Winter-quarters in Briſgow., and the Mark- 
grave-{hip over againlt it, The Elecor of Brandenburgh took his march towards Hailbron., 
intending thence to march homewards : Onely at Dagſtein the Imperialiſts itt a ſtrong Gari- 
fon , who were well provided of all things needful for their holding out a Siege; and 
another Body remained in the Scons at Strusburgh-Bridge over the Rhine , for the de- 
fence thereof, Thercupon Twrenne removed his Head-quarters to Gemar, between Colmar and 
Schleſtadt ; from whence again, by reaſon of the ſcarcity of Proviſions, he ſent part of his 
Troops into Lorrain, and on the 22th of Fanuary departed himſelf for Paris ; teaving the 
ſtrong Fort of Dagſtein blocked up by his Forces under Monſieur Vawbrun, who had drawn all 
the Water from the Town, and followed the Siege ſo cloſe, that on the 28, under the defence 
of 8 Demi-culverins , planted within Piſtol-thot of the Town, he ftormed it valiantly ; but 
was as valiantly repulſcd, till the next night, renewing the Storm, he made ſo great a breach, 
that the Belicged fought with no more detence, than it they had been in the open Field, to 
the loſs of much Blood on both ſides : and, which was worſe, the Governour himſelf, Howitz, 
by name, as he was caſting Granadoes into the Lower Town, to {et it on fire, was unfortu- 
natcly ſlain : not without ſome ſuſpition that it was done or cauſed to be dohe by Count 
Contarini, by xcaſon of ſome particular jealoutics and envy which he had againſt the Gover- 
nour. Whereupon the Befieged fled confuſedly into the Caſile, againſt which the French im- 
mcdiately planted thcir Guns 3 which cauſed fo great a conſternation among the Befieged.now 
commanded by Count Contarini, that they would no longer hear of defending themſelves 
any more, but immediately ſurrendered. The Common Souldiers remained Priſoners of 
War 3 the Officgrs had all their Liberty, who with eight Baggage-wagons, and the Corps of 
the Governonr, marched out on the 3oth towards Strasburgh. Where the aforeſaid Contari- 
ni, having firſt burnt all his Writings, thot himſelf through with a Piſtol as he lay in his Bed, 
and was buricd by the Executioner in the place where Criminals are buried. His Servants, 
and other Officers who had tigned the Articles of Surrender, were ſcized on and carried Pri- 
ſoners to Friburg. SP GN | 
Thus we have ſeen the proceedings of the Confederates againſt the Enemy in the Elſas 3 
where one while we ftinde them wholly Maſters, and in all probability of keeping their Win- 
ter-quarters there 3 but in a ſhort time after, abandoning the whole Country to the En Y, 
' though no way inferiour, nay rather excecding the Enemy in Power, But now leaving thdſe 
Contederates in their Winter-quarters, and Twrenne at Paris with his Army diſpoſed of, we 
muſt now to the Army of the Confederates that lay below encamped againſt the Prince of 
Conde. | 
In the beginning of Azg#ſt the Army of the Confederates was gotten near Nzvele, whilſt 
Conde lay cnirenched behinde the River Picton , which diſchargeth it ſelf into the Sambre 
near Charleroy, On the 3d of Augujt his Highneſs the Prince ot Orange had his Head-quar- 
ters at Geniva/ez Count de Souches near Oharam; and Count Monterey near Waveren; where they 
lay encamped for ſome time, in expectation that the Enemy, who lay not above two Leagues 
from thence, would come out of his Entrenchments to give them Battle. But notwithſtan- 
ding all their Provocations and Stratagems, the Enemy thewed no inclination at all to a Bat- 
tle 3 theretore at a general Council of War, it was concluded that they ſhould march beyond 
the Enemy towards Bings, to cut off his Proviſions that way, or elſe to force him out of his 
Trenches. To which end, on the 9th of Azgujt the whole Army broke up from Nzyelle, 
and policd themſelves near to the Village Senef, ſpreading their Right-wing towards the 
Wood of Buſſeray, and their Left-wing towards Arken 3 keeping Senef, a little Village between 
Nivelle and Mariemont, before them. There they lay ſtill all the roth day 3 on the 11th, two 
hours beiore day, the Army of the Confederates began to move upwards, intending to en- 
canip between Mariemont and Bings. The Imperialitts led the Van the Dutch-Netherlan- 
ders, the main Body 3 and the Spaniards brought up the Rear. Betides all this, a party of 
about 4c00 Spaniſh and Dutch Horlc, with ſome Dragoons, were ſent under Command of the 
Prince of YVaudemont, to ſecure the Army on that tide next the Enemy becauſe they knew that 
the Aries in their march would ſometimes of necetſity be ſeparated. All which Brigade the 
{aid Prince placed in Battlc-array betore the Village of Senef, m a way which the French muſt 
paſs to come at the Contederates. 
The Prince of Conde obſerving the march of the Confederate-Army, and knowing that the 
inconveniency of the Road would force them to a {cparate March , together with the Duke 
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of Engrien, Navailles, and Laxemiurgh, the Marquiſs of Rochefort, and Sicur Forres, betook 
him to an Aſcent , from whence he could diſcover how the march was ordered. Wherc- 
upon immcdiately he cauſed the Out-guards to march with all ſpeed to a place where they 
might obſerve the Army of the Contederates : withal he ordercd the Battalions of Navar, 
of the Qucen, La Fere , and the Brigade of Felladet to croſs the River Pjeton at a Ford bc- 
low Gony, to aſſift the Guards, Then he commanded a Party of Fire-locks alſo to march 
with four picces of Ordnance, the Life-guards, the Curathiers, and Light-horſemen oft the 
Guard, together with ſome other Troops of reſerve which he placed ncar Gnoy, and ranged 
them all in an open Field where they could nor be ſcen, giving Orders in the mean time to 
the reſt of the Army to ftand to their Arms. When he had done all this, he ſent the Mar- 
quiſs of Chiſozl to a certain high Ground on the left-fide, to obſerve the potiure of the torc- 
moſt of the Enemy 3 and went himſelf to the right-tide, to fee how tar the Rear of the Enc- 
my reached. In the interim the Duke of Lwxemburgh and Sicur de Forrilles advanced with 
100 Horſe to a ccrtain high Ground, called Reveſart, who thence diſcovered thoſe men which 
the Dutch had ſent betorc, and were poſted on two ſmall Hills ; between which and the 
French was a marlhy Valley that was impaſſable , onely in two places. Whereupon the 
Prince of Conde commanded the Dragoons under the Conduct of the Marquiſs dz Rannes and 
Sicur Treladet to march againſt the Confederates 3 and withal cauſed the Regiments of Navar, 
of the Queen, and of La Fere, to advance alſo under the Conduct of the Ficld-marthals, the 
Earl of Moztal, and the Marquiſs de Miſſoy. 

On thc approach of theſe Dragoons, the Prince of Yardemont acquaintcd his Highneſs that 
thc Encmy began to appear, and had already began to skirmith with ſome of his Dragoons; 
and thcrctore dcfircd that two Battalions of Foot might be {ent to his aiiſtance 3 becaule the 
narrowncls of the place , and the broken Land hindered the Horle from acting as they 
thould. Thercupon the Regiments of Prince Maxrice Field-marthal, and the young Princc 
his Couzin, making together three Battalions , were ſent to him under the Command cf 
the young Prince himſclt ; who placed themſelves betore the Horſe on the other lide of a little 
River that ran by the Village Senef. Afterwards , finding it convcnicnt that the Horſe 
ſhould retreat over the Bridge, the three Battalions which were in the Wood came and po- 
ſicd themſelves at the Bridge for the ſecurity thereof 3 and in thoſe Skirmiſhes they had with 
the Enemy, Montal broke his Leg. | | | 

Whilt theſe three Battalions defended the Bridge of Senef, and that the Horſe lay in a 
narrow Valley bchinde the Village , the Prince of Conde and Sieur Forxrilles with the Horſe 
of the Left-wing, paſſed the River higher, to engage the Horſe that lay behinde Senef, wherc- 
upon the three Battalions received order to retreat to their afhiſiance 3 which could not be 
done ſo ſuddenly, but that the Enemy tirlt forced in upon them, and made a great flaugh- 
ter amongſt them 3 beſides that, ſome of them who ſheltered themſelves in the Houſes of 
Senef were taken Priſoners. 

The Enemy bcing got now beyond the Horſe, the Confederates would tain have charged 
them before they could have rallied themſelves again into a poſture of dctence 3 but the hol- 
lowneſs of the way which thc Prince of Vaudemont was to pals, made it impoſſible , who 
had not time enough; by reaſon of the ſudden preffing en of the Enemy, to bring up the 
three Squadrons, which he led in due order, that is to fay, ot: his own Regiment, and two 
others of Holſtein and Languerack,, commanded by their reipective Colonels ; c{pecially be- 
ing to encounter four Squadrons of the Enemy 3 fo that the whole Party was quite routed, 
many of them ſlain and taken Priſoners; and notwithſtanding all the induſtry which the 
Prince of YVarudemont uſed to prevent it, the relt fled : of which ſome part rallied again un- 
der ſome of the Spaniſh Cavalry, commanded by the Duke de Villa Hermoſa, who food below 
a little Hill ſcituated between the French and the Village Fay ; the Intantry rallicd again with 
the other Foot that were on the Top of the Hill, againtt whom the French preſently marched 3 
the Prince of Conde, Dukes of Engauien and Navailles towards the right, and Luxemburgh to 
the left-fide, skirmiſhing briskly on both fides, until the Spaniſh Horſe at the deſire of the 
Marquiſs 4 Aſſentar, was ſeconded with four Battalions of Infantry which ſtood on the Top 
of the Hill, Cviz.)) the Regiments of Alua and Swartzenburgh, and one Battalim of Thomarts. 
At the ſame time the Earl of Savlr, the Marquiſs of Villeroy, Mouſfay, and Rames, with the 
French Dragoons, the Regiments of Navar, of the Queen, and Lz Fere , with one Troop of 
 Fire-locks, advancing towards them, preſently fell on 3 Je Sax/r on the right-ſide, and Villeroy 
on the left , having marched mott of the way over Hedges and Ditches. At tirft they tought 
couragcouſly on both tides 3 but the Cavalry was quickly brought into diſorder, notwithſtan- 
ding all the induttiry which the Earl of Afentar uſed , who himſelt was there flain. The 
Infantry food at firſt alſo ftoutly to it 3 but ſeeing the Horſe ſo routed, they ficd alſo : So 
that the Brigade of IYeede, which lay on the Top ot a Hill, where the Earl of 1/Yaldeck alſo 
was, confifting in all of three Battalions, were forced - bear all the Brunt. The firſt time the 

© Prince 
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Prince of Conde commanded them to be charged : the ſecond time he charg'd againſt them hir:- 
(If; and the Duke of Enguizn undertook the third charge. Neverthcleſs they dctended themſelves 
ſo bravely, that they regained the place the Enemy had gotten from them : And that they 
might the b-tter tollow the Enemy and flank them, the Earl of Waldeck took along with 
him a Squadron of the Cavalry,which had rang'd themſelves thereby 3 but not being ſeconded, 
ater a blocdy laughter, they all were brought into contuſion , and the Earl of Waldeck forcly 
wounded. 2 

Thus all lay opcn to the Enemy as far as the Village of Fay, where molt ot the retreated 
Troops had rallied and poſted themſelves. Now bchinde the Village was a Hill, whcre the 
relt of the Army had pitched themſelves, being reinforced by the Imperial Van-guard, who 
WCre now come to their afſfiftance, There again began a very hot diſpute 3 for upon the 
I:fr-fide of the Village was a Quagmire, and all the places round about were full of Holly- 
buihcs 3 (o that the Confederates had by that means the opportunity of putting themſelves 
into a good polture again. At which time the Prince of Conde ſent the Duke of Luxemburgh 
to obſerve the ſcituation of that Poſt, whilſt he fell upon the Village : Lz Mothe with the 
Regiments of Engaien,Conde,Conti.and Auvergne, aſlaulted it on the left-tidez Montal, with the 

iegiment of the French Guards, and the Switzer-Regiment of Stoupa, Erlag, Pheyfer, and 
S.alis, attacqued them on the right-fide, This Encounter proved very bloody, and laſted near 
tive hours z many on both ſides , but moſt of the French, were flain 3 the whole Regiment 
almoſt of the French Guards was there ruined : Four of their Captains were killed, and three 
ſorely wounded 3 and the loſs of other Officers was proportionable. 

Upon the left-fide of the Village, La Mothe had ſome advantage ar brit, which occaſioned 
ſome little confuſion, the more, becauſe the Poſt on the right-fide was alſo loſt z but the Foot 
of the Confederates retreated trom the Village to the Body oft the Army which lay on the Top 
of the Hill bchinde Fay; between which Village and Hill the Baggage was placed, where the 
Duke of Lz:emb:rgh and the Marquiſs de Villeroy put the two diforder'd Batrallions to flight, 
who keeping the way' to Bruſſels, had almolt put Fariaux's Regiment into difoder 5 bur the 
Body of the Army moving on the Top of the Hill, they returned .again unto the Village. 
After which the Battle grew warmer than ever ; For not onely the reſt of the Dutch Infantry 
were there, conſifting of the Brigade of Heeſwick, Efpagh, and Lavillomire, where allo Prince 
Manrice, the Rhine-grave, and Major-gencral Vane were all together 3 but the Imperial For- 
ces now allo joyned with them. 

The Duke of Luxembrrgh being again returned to Fay, fain would have flanked fome 
Troops which he heard too hotly engaged 3 but found himſelf immcdiatcly in the midft of a 
Company of Foot,who had hid themſclves in the Wood. They hred deſperately upon him 3 ne- 
vertheleſs he broke through them into a Valley.” where he was reinforced by the Duke of Na- 
z4illes with the Horle of the Right-wing, the Regiments de Marines, three other of Foot. be- 
tides the four of Switzers 3 where the Confcdcrates, bcing alſo poſted by the fide of a ſmall 
Rivcr, began to march behinde the Wood, to cut off the Enemies Paſs 3 but they were pre- 
vented by Lux:mburgh and Chriſeul, with a Brigade of Horſe under Latroſſe.s Thercupon the 
Encmy endcavourcd to go round about by the lett-tide, where Monficur de Chaneighnah met 
them with the groſs of the Imperial Horſe, to whoſe athfiance ſeveral Battahons were alſo 
{cnt, who all cogether fell upon the Encmy,and with four picces of Cannon did much miſchief 
amongſt them. Whercupon the Duke de Navailles thinking again to get through on the 
right-tide, made no {mall fiir there z but with as little ſucceſs as on the other fide, frit driving 
back three Squadrons, who again meeting with {upplics returned upon him, and bcat him back 
again, and ſo they continued hghting backwards and forwards for a good while 3 till towards 
the Evening, the Marquiſs of Moxfſoy ſuccouring the Foot which was in the Valley, the French 
got the better of thoſe Battalions that encountered them there 3 but then they were again 
ttoppcd by the Earl of Naſſaw. Whereupon the French found every where {ſo much work, 
that they could ttand no longer.their men being tired.and the Reſerves under the Lord of Mon- 
zauban and the Earl of Bordimagalottinot coming up to them 3 ſo that they were forced again 
to quit the Baggage they had taken, and in part plundered. So that the Battle ended with 
great loſs on both tides, by the drawing off of the French 3 the Confederates keeping the Ficld 
above two hours after the Enemy was retreated. 

The Army of the Confederates immediately after this Battle marched forwards towards 
Bergen m Hinegaw, where they arxived on the 13th of Azga/t, and lay cncamped for ſome 
days, till they were ſupplied by new Convoys from Bruſſels with all neceſſarics : his Exceltlen- 
cy Count de Monterey in the mcan while being very intent upon all preparations that- were 
ncedtul tor a Siege. 

As for the Prince of Conde, he remained fiill in his old Poſt 3 out of which there appearcd 
no way to entice him, but by ſome cnterprize or other. Whereupon the Army on the 2oth 
marched up higher towards St. Gz/lan, while the Prince of Conde went and encamped himſelf 
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on the Sambre, betwccn Gelie and Chaſtelneau. Preſently after, the Confederates marche 

higher between @zevignan and V alenciennes, where the Prince ot Vaudemont and Fariaux came 
to them with a conſiderable recruit of 4 or 5000 Dutch Foot, belides ſome thouſands of 
Pioneers, With a great number of Wagons laden with Provitions of all ſorts, and a good 
ſum cf Money to pay the Souldiery. Nor was Conde far diſtant from them 3 who, the bet-_ 
ter to obſerve their motion, had paſſed the Sambre , and was advanced with his Vanguard 

very near to Philipville, However, the Dutch Army , newly recruited and paid , toward the 
beginning of September began to move again, marching, dircctly towards Aeth, with an in- 
tention to beſiege that City. To which end the Imperialifis, who compolcd the left Wing, 
had already paſſed the Rhine, and were followed by all the reſt of the Army. But upon ad- 
vice that Marſhal Je Humieres had put in a great recruit of men into Aeth, Orders were it- 
ſued out for the whole Army to return to their former Poſis z where the Confederates re- 
ceived alſo a farther recruit of three Spaniſh, and ſome other Regiments, under the command 
of the Marquiſs Je Offera, whoſe charge it was alſo to convey to the Army 3000 Pioneers, 
and four hundred Wagons laden with all manner of warlike Inltruments neceſſary for a 
Siege, being ttrengthned by a confiderable reintorcement that lay to joyn with him in his way 
at Aalſt. Thereupon that they might not ſeem to be ſo. greatly ſuppli'd in vain.a general Coun- 
cil of War was called. After which the Army began to march, tully reſolving to have ta- 
ken in Oxdenarde , which on the 15th of $ eptember, being environed by the Spaniards, was 
the next day ſurrounded by the whole Army. 

But aſſoon as the Prince of Conde obſerved theis march, he broke up from his Quarters 
alſo upon the Sambre, and on the 15th alrcady mentioned paſſed by 2xeſnay, whence he 
took his way towards the Scheld 3 and on the 17th kept his Head-quarters at ©weverain, 
where he paſſed Hainſne 3 and marching forwards from thence, left his Baggage at Aeth ; 
from whence he advanced towards Ryſſel, and ſo toward the Army of the Confederates. In 
which march he ſet on fire Cambron, and ſome other ſmall places belonging to the Prince of 
V audemont. 

The Confederates in the mean time carried on molt vigorouſly their Siege of Ozdenard ; 
and though the Governour, the Sieur de Reſpaire , had, upon their firſt coming, fallied out 
with about 400 Foot, and 300 Horſe, yet after a hot encounter he was forced in agair, with 
the loſs of Fourſcore of his meth. So that on the 16 they began to raiſe their Batteries, 
which on the 17th were compleated,and the Entrenchments alſo opened. The Duke of Vill2 
Hermoſa's Quarters were in the Abby Enema, towards the City of Ghent. His Highneſs lay 
on that fide which was toward Ryſſel. The Imperialiſts all along the River, towards Door- 
nick, On the 17thand 18th they plaid with their Great Guns againſt the City from four 
Batterics 3 and the ſame day alſo took one Redoubt. On the 2oth ſeveral Breaches were 
made, and the Bcticgers, eſpecially the Dxtch, being advanced cloſe under the Counter- 
ſcarp, there was no other probability but they would have been ſoon Maſters of the City ; 
His Highneſs intending, to have ſtormed it upon the 21 : but in the nick of time, on the 
ſame 21th day, carly in the Morning, appeared the Prince of Conde with his Army 3 upon 
whoſe approach the Sicge was raifed 3 the blame whereof was laid upon the Imperialitts : 
for the day bcfore, bcing the 2oth, upon advice of the march of the French towards them, 
the Confederates called a great Council of War, wherein the Prince of Orange propounded, 
That they ſhould the next Morning betimes march againſt the Prince of Conde, notwithſtan- 
ding he had gotten all the force together he could, and preſently tight him, whilſt his men 
were yet tircd with their hard and haity march z which advice was approved by all the o- 
ther Generals. But when the Prince of Orange ( after a tedious and laborious toil all night, 
in filling up the Trenches of the Contravallation, that the Horſe might have a free paſſage ) 
had ſet his men in order, and there expected the Imperialiſts to meer him , they after a long - 
delay, marched quite another way, and {ent word to his Highnels, that the place was no pro- 
per place to tight in. Which manner of proceeding his Highneſs not underftanding, and 
perceiving that the Enemy in the mean time approached, he immediately ſhipp'd off his 
Cannon, and ſent them by water to Ghent 5 ( whither the Evening betore, he had ſent away 
all his Baggage, becauſe he would not be cumbred with it ) and fo marching off with his 
Forces, about a mile trom Ordenard , he again joyned with the Imperialifis, it being then a- 
bout four a Clock in the Afternoon : From which time till the Evening, the Confederates, (6 
rejoyn'd, and drawn up in Battallia, ftood within tight of the Enemy. But by reaſon of a 
hollow ground between them, they could not come to an Engagement. Whereupon, the next 
day they retreated cloſe under the Walls of Ghent , where his Highneſs in the Council of 
War declarcd his difſatisiaction with the proceedings of General Soxches, as being the occa- 
fion that they fell not upon the Enemy carly in the morning as he had propounded ; and 
thereupon reſolved to kave the Army, toreſeeing there was no farther good to be done for 
th3t tume. 
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MOST REMARKABLE THINGS 


Contained in this 
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A 


BBOTS monaſtical in Flanders com- 
plain againſt the new ere@ion of Bi- 
ſhopricks I2 
Adolphus, Oranges brother, ſlain in 

Battail 55 

Alcmar in the Rebels hands, $9. Beſteged by the 

Kings party IOO 
Alexander Farneſe Prince of Parma, in Flan- 
ders, wpon occaſion of his Marriage with Mary 
Princeſs of Portugal 22 
Alſt in Flanders, ſeized by the Mutiners 127 
Amſterdam, 98. A City very faithful to the 
Church and the King, ibid. Infeſted with the 
other Towns of Holland, ib. Again moleſted by 
them IOT 
Anne, daughter to Maurice EleQor of Saxony, 
20, Married to Orange, ibid. 

Anne , the Archdutchefs daughter to Maxilian 
the Emperor, married to the Cathalick, King, 
68, Is accompanied by the Archdukes, Alber- 


tus and Wenceſlaus, her brothers ibid, 
Anthony Stralen, aprincipal manin Antwerps46. 
Is executed 56 


Antonio Pittore endeavours to ſeize upon a paſ= 
ſage, and hinder viciuals from being brought 
to the Kings Camp, 93. Is routed , ſlain, 
and his head thrown into Harlem by the Spa- 
niards, ibid. 

Antwerp is threatned to be ſacked by the Mati- 
ners, TIO, Contributes a ſum of money to ſa- 
tisfie them, ibid. Taken by the Kings men, 
13k. Sackt, ibid. The Commiſſioners from 
the Emperor, from France and England, meet 

« there 157 

Archduke Albertus, and his praiſes 68 

Archduke Matthias, 144. paſſes ſecretly into 
Flanders, ibid. Mzde Governor of the Coun- 
trey by th: Counſel of State ibid, 

Archbithop sf Colen in th: Kings Army &5 


— — 


B 


He Baron of Battembourgh ſeeks to re- 
relive Harlem, 97. Ts routed and 

ſlain ibid, 
The Baron of Erberſtein makes a ſecret agree- 
ment with the States, 129. Receives their 
men into Antwerp, 130, Drown'd in the 


Scheld I3T 
Bartholomeo Campi,Ingineer to the Kings Camp, 
GI. He is ſlain 96 


The Battel of Frieſland, 56. Of Geminghen, 
60. Between the Kings men, and the Hugonots 
of France, near Mons, 78. By Sea in the 
Lake of Leyden, 95. Sy Sea in the Gulf of 
Zeyderzee, 101, In theScheld between the 


Kings Forces and the Rebels I03 
The Battel of Mooch, 107, Of Gemblours 
150 

Berghen-ap-zome and its ſcituation 72 


Bernardino di Mendozza ſent into Spain by the 
Duke of Alva, 95. He wrote of the Wars of 
Flanders, ibid. IJas ſent by the Commen- 
dador to Maſirick 105 

Breda, a Town belonging to Orange, 24+ What 
paſſed among the Confederates there ibid, 

Brederode makes himſelf Head of the Petitioners, 
25. His Oration to his Companions, ibid, He 
preſents a Petition to the Lady Regent, 27. 
raiſeth ſedition, 39. goes into Holland to ſet 
fp Trmults there, ibid. Seconds Orange in 
every thing, 1bid. Dies miſerably ibid, 

Brill, taken by the Geuſes, 70. Fortified by Lu- 
may 71 

Buren, a Town confining upon Holland, taken 


and ſackt by the Kings Party IT9 
The Houſe of Burgundy, ſoveraign over all the 
Provinces, P. 2 
Ccc2 Cambrey 
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The Table to the 
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by (no raiſed to an Arch-hiſhoprick 9 
Capcain Plumart, 85. His Propoſition 
to Avila and Mondragone, ibid. He finds 
the Food by which they were to go for the relief 
of Tergoes ibid. 
Capitulations between the Duke of Alanſon, and 
the States I54 
Charles the fifth, Son to Philip the firſt, 2. He 
peaceably enjoys Flanders, ibid. Born in Gant. 3. 
His favours to the Flemings, ib. How much 
he was loved and reverenced among them, 4. 
A compariſon between his nature and that of his 
Son Philip 1b, 
The Calle of Gant beſieged by the States 130. 
It is ſurrendred 132 
The Calile of Antwerp beſieged by the States, 
130. It is dem-liſhed 131 
The Calile of Namours ſeized by Don John, 
I41 

The Catholicks and Hereticks in Antwerp, come 
to an agreement 39 
Chriltophoro Mandragone, Camp-Maſter z goes 
to the relief of ter-Gocs, 84. Enters the 
Town and ſucconrs it, 86, Is Commander at 
the defence of Middleburgh, 89. Sends ve- 
ry earneſtly for relief, 102, Tields wp the 
place, 104. Seizeth upon the Iſle of Finaert, 
120. Wades through the Channel of Scowen 
under Siriczee 122 
Colignt A4miral of France, Head of the Hu- 
gonot FaGtion, 78. His negotiations with O- 
range ib. 
The Commendador Maggiore of Caſtile, ſent 
to govern the Low-Countries, comes to Bruſlcls, 
IOI, Preparcs two Fleets for the ſuccour of 
Middleburgh, 102. Sees one of them routed, 
ib. Much troubled at the new expedition of 
Count Lodovick, 105. Goeth over to Ant- 
werp, to appeaſe the Mutiners, 110. His de- 
fign's upon Holland and Zealand, 119. His 
perplexity about attempting the Ford from 
Filitland, 125. He dies, 121. His Cha- 
rafter. 1b, 

A Contcderacy in Flanders, which they call a 
Covenant. 23. Subſcribed by a great number 
of the Nobility 1b. 
The Contederates come to Bruſflcls, 24. They 
meet in the Count of Colcmburghs Houſe, 
ib. Admitted to the Lady Regents audience, 
27. They take upon them the name of Geuſes, 
ib. many of them go in one Livery, ib, their 

| Licentious ations 28 
The Conference in Breda for a Tready of Peace 
in Flanders, 116, It s diſſolved without com- 
ing to any concluſion I18 
The Councel of State and its authority with the 
Lady Regent, 9, What their opinions were con- 
cerning her lefign for taking up of Arms, 34. 
Tt enters upon the Government, after the Com- 
mendadors death, 125. Prepares for WWar a- 
gainſt the Spaniards, 127, Much daunted at 
the coming of Don John, 135. They ſend Com- 
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miſſioners into Holland nz Zealand, x38. 
Their jealowfies of Don John, 139. Thy (f,xm 
at hs ſurprizing of the Catile of Nimours, 
I4I. Writes to the King a Leiter againit Don 
John, 142. Their practiſes with forein Pri/= 
ces, 146, -. Publiſhes an Edi againit Don 
John, 147. Declares it will not acknowl:dg Him 
for Governor, 151. Diſpatcheth away a we 
ry ſolemn Ambaſſy to the Duke of Alan' 


A Concluſion held in Bruſſels pon matt 
ligion, 22, what is reſolv'd upon t: 
Frederick di Toledo , whether 
Harlem ſhould be proſecuted or give. 
by d*Alva, whether the Kings Forces [t, 
imployed upon the ſiege of Mons, or againſt © = 
land and Zealand, 77. In Spain, whether the 
King ſhould go into Flanders, 41. In Spain 
about the innovations in the Low-Countries, 
146 
Count Egront @ Flemming born, 5. His na- 
ture and Cuſtoms, 1bid. Governour of the par- 
ticular Province of Flanders, and of Artois, 
14. Goes over into Spain, 22. Returns well 
ſatisfied by the King, ib. Is committed to pri- 
ſon, 46. Is condemned 56 
Count Horn, Admiral of Flanders, 14. Inraged 
againjt Granvel, 1b. H's opinion that the peo- 
ple ought to be ſtirred up to innovations, 56, Is 
attached, 46, Is ſentenced to death 5 
CountPeter Ernetius Mansheld raiſes men #0 
ſecure the Lady Regent in Bruſlcls,3 1. Offers to 
pacifie the Spaniſh mnteners, but in vain, 127, 
His opinimm concerning Don Johns retreat to 
Namur 140 
Count d*Aremberg, 34. Sent againſt Lodovick 
of Nafſaw, 54. Cannot keep the Spaniards 
from falling on, ib. Is ſlain, 55 
Count di Bofſu enters the Lake of Leyden with a 
Fleet, 95. Overcomes the Harlemers there, ib. 
Aſſawlts the enemies Fleet inthe Gulf of Zui- 
derzee, 100, Is routed and taken priſoner 
IOI 
Count of Swarzenburgh Ambaſſador to Flan- 
ders from Maximilian the Emperor, 116, His 
' negotiations with Orange, and after with the 
Commiſſioners at the Conference in Brcda, ib. 
He returns into Germany I1S 
Count di Barlemont impriſoned by order from 
' the States, 128, His counſel to Don John con- 
cerning hi retreat to Namur 140 
Correſpondencies of Orange, and his brother 
Lodowick in Germany, 35. Their deſigns in 
Holland and Zealand. ib, 


D S 


He Deputies for the States General rel te to 

the Provinces the Duke of Alva's Propo- 

ſition, who make great complaints againjt it, 66. 
What conditions the Kings Deputies offered in 
the Conference at Breda, ib. What a-ſwers they 
had from the Rebels 67 
A Deſcription of the havock made in Churches by 
DN #be 


Firſt Part. 


the Hereticks in Antwerp, 30. Of Maſtrich, 
52. Of Fricttand, 54. Of the Battel of Frie(- 


land, 55. Of Raremond and Liege, 63. Of 


the Battel of Geniinghcn, 60, Of the Duke 
of Alvas St..t:re, 66, Of Holland and Zca- 
land, 70. Of Mens, 78. Of Zudt Bevcr- 
Jand, 54. Of Ter-Goces,>3. Of Harlem, g8, 
Of Alcmar, 1c0, Of the Sea-fight in the Gulf 
of Zuidt-Bcvcrland, 101. Of the Battel of 
Mooch, 107. Of Leyden. I12. of the Ca- 
{tle of Antwerp, 130, Of the taking and 
facking of Antwerp, 131. Of the City of 
Namur, 140, Of the Battel of Gemblours 
150 
Diſorders cauſed by the Hereticks in Antwerp 
I 
Don John of Auſtria comes into Flanders wnex- 
pected, 133. His perſonal qualities, 1b. What 
| . Orders he had from the King at his parting, 
134. He gives the Councel of State notice of 
bis arrival, 135. His Declaration that he will 
fend the Spamards out of Flanders, ibid. He 
ſends out the Souldiers of Forein parts, 137+ 
His entrance in Exuſlcls, 1b. he endeavours to 
draw the Provinces of Holland and Zealand 
zo ſome accommodation, 1b. Hz induſtry to 
weaken Orange his Fadion, 138. The people 
in Bruſicls ſhew themſelves very averſe to him, 
155. Deſigns upm his perſon, 1b, He adriſeth 
with the Counts of Manshcld a:d4 Barlemontr, 
ib. He removes to Naniur, 141. He makes 
ſure the Caſtle there, ib. His demands to the 
States concerning his return to Bruflels, ib. He 
writes to the King in j«/tification of his pro- 
cecdings, 142. Deſigns of his on foot in divers 
places, 14.3. He gets the day at Gemblours, 
150. Takes Nivelle, ib. And after that Phi- 
Spone, ib. Falls upon the Flemiſh Camp, 
I55. Suarters his Army im a place of great 
ſtrength near to Namur, ib. He dies, 156. His 
Character ibid, 
Duke of Alva, deſign'd by the Catbolick, King for 
Flanders, 45. He comes into Italy : lhe num- 
ber and qualities of the men be brings with him 
zrto Flandcrs, 46. He 75 made abſolute Go- 
vernor thereof, 45. He frames a new Comncel 
for examination of the late Tumults, ib. His 
rigorons *proceedimgs, ib, He ſeciares Rurc- 
mond, 50. [s much troubled at the defeat in 
Friciland. 56. His Maxims in War, 57. The 
order of bus merch againſt Count Lodovick.s 9. 
He comes off Conqueror, 60, H's preparations 
againſt Orange, 62. He gets the better of him, 
63. He returns to Bruflcls in Trizmph, ibid. 
Lays new Impoſitions upon Flanders, 64. E- 
recs his own Statue in the Citadel of Antwerp, 
G9. Beſrgges Mons, 76. His memorable ſay- 
ings, SI, "He hinders Orange from ſuccouring 
Mons. 62, And drives File the ſecond time ot 
of the Co: zmtry, $3. He reſolves to relieve Ter- 
Gocs, $5. His reſolution for contniuing the 
frege of Harlem, $4. He relieves Midolcburg, 
©9, Compoſes the Mutiny at Harlcm, tb. Goes 
bo Ammlicrdam. 100, Retxwrns to Biruſlcls 


ICI, Gets leave to quit the Government of 
Flanders, ib. And departs out of thoſe Coun- 
Iries tb. 
D. of Alanſon prepares to enter Flanders, 154. 
He comes in with his Army 157 
The Dutches of Parma rt Regent of Fleas 
ders, 9. Her anſrer to the diſcourſe the King 
had with hr, 12, Diſpleaſed at the aftions done 
in contempt of Granvcl, 16... Sends Egnuont 
over into Spain, 21, Publiſhcth a new Edid 
in behalf of Religion, 23. Ts perſwaded to 
take up Arms, 24. Her anſwer to the licentious 
Petition of the Covenanters, 27. She is troubled 
at their meeting in Gertruydenberk, 3o. 
Thinks her ſelf not ſafe in Bruſicls, 30. De- 
clares in favour of the Petitioners, that all uſe 
of the Inquiſition ſhould be raken away, ZI. 
Takes up Arms againſt Valencicnnes,3d.Sccks 
to compoſe matters in Antwcip, 40. Defeats 
the ſeditious there, and ſettles the Cath lick 
Army, ib. Her ſolemn entrance into that Cry, 
ib. Not privy to the impriſonment of Egn.unt 
and Horne, 46, Diſpleaſed at it, ſhe craves 
leave of the King to quit the Governnunt, 47> 
She departs with much ſorrow to the Flen- 


mings, ib. Her praiſes, 1b, 
E 


FE Ecclcſiafticks in Flanders do not wel'1ihe 
the Kings courſes 7 
Edicts publiſhed in Flanders by Charles the fifth, 
Emperor, 4. Con'irmed afterwards by Philip 
the ſecond, ib. Thoſe of the Kang in favor of 
tbe Cumcel of Trent, meet with great difficul- 
tics amongſt the F lemmings, 20. An Edid of 
R eveliion againſt the Spaniard 128 
An Elc&, a head ſet up by the Mutiners, 109, 
Is herein kis Office confijted, 1b. How jtridly e- 
very Decree of his was obſerved ib, 
Elizabeth @xcen of England, $8, Gzves courte- 
ous entertainment to #the Low-Countrey fugi- 
tives, 49, Is troubled at d'Alva's proſperity, 
64, Cauſeth a great ſum of the King of Spains 
money to be ſtopped in England, ib. Secretly 
cheriſhes Lumay, a Low-Country Ruannagate, 
70. Sends him ſouldiers to the Brill, 83. Will 
not openly diſcover her ſelf an enemy to the King 
of Spain, 97. Fuſtifies ber ſelf an Spain for 
concluding a Leagne with the States in Flan- 
dcrs I47 


F 


TT Fight between d'Alva aud Orange, $3. 
Between d*Alva's Camp and Count Loao- 
vicks, 60. Between the Kings men and thoſe 
that were beſieged in Mons, 78. In the,Lake 
of Leyden hctween the Kings men and the Re- 
bels, 95. Between the Spaniards andihe States 
men near Lovain 129 
Frederick of Toledo, the Duke of Alva's ſon 
commands the foot, 62, Endeavours by the 
Amiterdammers mctation ta bring over the 


Huarmslers 


The Table to the 


Harlemers to the Kings ſide, 50. Grows much 
inraged with thoſe of Harlem, and beſiegeth the 
Town, 91. He routs Lumay, ib, Reinforces 
the ſiege of Harlem, 94. Will not receive the 
Town upon Articles. 98, 
The Flemings hold King Philip too much Hiſpa- 
nioliz/d, 4. They ſpeak againſt the Inquiſition, 
10. They ſhew much contentment at the depar- 
ture of Granvelle, 19. Their extream ſorrow 
for Egmonts death, 56, Their bitter com- 
plaints againſt H'Alva for the new Impoſitions, 
64. Routed at Vicenac, 129. They draw 
up a new form of agreement among then- 
elves 135 
The Flemiſh Hereticks demand liberty of Con- 
ſerence 156 
Fluſhing, and the Haven thereef, 72 


G 


"Ant infected with hereſie, 32. Thoſe of 
that Town take up Arms againſt the 
Walloong 176 
Ter-Goes, $2. Beſieged by the hereticks , 1b. 
The Kings men endeavoured to relieve - 

| 3 
Granvel, bis qualities and cuſtoms, 14. Exhorts 
the execution of Edids againſt hereticks, 16, 
Fears his own perſon, and gets leave to de- 
part IS 


H 


Arlem, one of the chief Cities in Holland, 
made a Biſhoprick,, 90. Treats to ſide with 

the King, but ſuddenly changes, ib. Some Com- 
panies of German hereticks enter it, ib. Tt is 
beſieged by the Kings men, ibid. Tt receives a 
very conſiderable ſuccour, 52. Their cruel a= 
Gions, 93..T heir ſallying out upon the Spani- 
ards, 94, The Town is afſaulted on many ſides 
at once, ib, It makes ſtout reſiſtance, ib. Relief 
is brought in by water, 95. Tt is aſſured not to 
be ſackt, and yields, 98. The cruel puniſh- 


ments inflicted on the Citizens, ib, 
The Hague, a gallant Village 112 
Henry the third King of France 152 


The Herelie of the Countries neighbouring up- 
os Flanders, 4+ The miſchiefs proceeding 
thence. I5 

The Hereticks in Flanders, how they uſed the 
Churches and Images in Antwerp, 30. Their 
rage againſt Church-men, 89 

The Hereticks that come to the relief of Valenci- 
ennes, defeated, 39. Thoſe of Fluſhing got a 


great Prize of Flemiſh ſhips SI 
Holland oppoſeth the Duke of Alvas Taxations, 
68. Tt rebelleth 77 


The Hugonots relieve Orange, 62. Promiſe to 


aid the Flemiſh Geuſes, 70. Are beaten by the 
Spaniards ibid, 


An 


I 


N Inundation of the Sea upon the Contry 
about Leyden I 14 
Iabella Infanta of Spain, her praiſes 68 
The Wand Finaert iz Holland, 120, Of Duy- 
veland, 121. Of Ter-Tolen, ib. Of Scow- 
cn. tb. Of Walcheren, tb. Of Filiſland ib. 


L 


_—_ of Brederode ix Harlem, gc 
headed £ 
A League between the Dueen of England and 
the States of Flanders I47 
AlLctter of Ocanoc, Egmont, and Horn, a- 
gainſt Granvel to the King of Spain, 17. 
Their reply to the Kings anſwer, ib. of Mon- 
tigny writtcn to Count Horn. 34. Of Fran- 
ccico Alva, Spaniſh Anbaſjador in France. in- 
tercepted in Flanders D 
[ ctters publiſhed againit Don John 1.4 
Leyden, oxc of the chief Cities in Holland th 
ſtood oct, IOG. Beſteged by the Spaziards,1i2, 
Thoſe of the Toron make gallant reſi/tance, 1b. 
They aſſault the Feri of Lammen, and re 
beaten off, 113. They are freed from the fiege 
I15 
Lodovick of Naſſaw, brother to Orange, fpcrrs 
himſelf very arrogant, 26. leaves Flanders, 
46, Enters Frictland with an Army, 54, For- 
tifies Dam. ibid. Fights Aremberg and over- 
comes bim," 55.  Pitcheth bis Camp in ſtrong 
quarters, 59. Is routed by d*Alva, 60. Hath 
much ado to ſave himſelf” by ſwimming, ibid. 
Goes over into France to his brother, 66. Sur- 
prizes the City of Mons, 74, Tields wp the 
Town to d'Alva, $4, Retires into Holland, 
and thence into Germany, ib. Prepares once 
more to enter Flanders with an Army,104. He 
lies dowpn before Maltrick, 105. Attempts Ru- 
remond, but i4 vain, ib, He comes to Mooch, 


- 

FJ 

2 
jp 


107, Is ſlain there in a pitcht battel, 108 
Lovain compoxnds with Orange 80 
Loveſteine recovered by the Spaniard, 69 


Lewis Boiſot Admiral of Holland, oppoſeth the 
Kings Fleet, 103. remains Congueror, ib. Goes 
to relieve Lirickzces, and dies in the enterprize 


124 
M 


Adonna Margarita, Ant to Charles the 

TC fifth Emperor 
Madama di Lorena, and Madama di Parma, 
propoſed for the Government of Flandcrs, 9. 
She of Parma preferred, and why, ib, 
Malines taken and ſackt by the Duke of Alvas 


Army 97 
A Maniteſto publiſhed by Orange 72 
A Manifeſto of the Duke of Alanſon 154 


The Marqueſs of Berghen deſpiſeth Granvel, 16, 
Sent into Spain, 28, Badley entertain'd at 
Court, 1b, He dieth 4.6 


Marqueſs 
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Marqueſs Chiappino Vitclli paſſeth with the 
Duze of Alva into Flanders, 46. Sent into 
Friclland, 57. His advice for turning the 
Kings Forces into Holland and Zealand, 77. 
IL ounded before Mons, 79. Wins @ viftory not 
far off againſt the Hugonots of France, cau- 
(ing himſelf to be carried in a chair, ibid. Sent 
by the Commendador againſt Orange, 111. Un- 
dergoes the main charge of the Militia in Flan- 
acrs, ib. Paſſeth over to the Iſland of Scowen, 
124. Where be dies, ib. Hi praiſes, 125 

Mary Princeſs »of Portugal marryed to the Prince of 
of Parma, 22. Cometh to Bruſſels, ib. 

Mary Qwzeen of Hungary, ſiſter to Charles the 
fifth, governs the Low-Countries, 

Maximilian the Emperor interpoſeth for the quiet 


of Flanders, 161. His reaſons, tb. - 


Mecrchandize, how it once flouriſhed in Antwerp, 
| 131 
Middlcburgh, 74. Stands for the King, 98. 
Comes into the Rebels hands, 104. 
Mons ſwrprized by Count Lodovick of Naflaw, 
74. Beſteged by Frederick of Toledo, 75. 
Tielded to d*Alva, 83 
Mutiny of Germans in Alva's Army, 67. Of Spa- 
niards in Harlem, 99, At Mooch, 108. In 
Zealand, 126 


N 


Aecrden, and its ſcituation, 92. Beſieged 

by Frederick of Toledo, ibid. _— 

1b. 

Nature of the Flemiſh, 2. quality of their Coun- 
rrey, 3 
The Nobility of Flanders ſhews it ſelf diſcon- 
tented that the King abſents himſelf from 
thence, 5. defpiſeth Granvel, 17. the Catho- 
lick Nobility ſets up a FaGion apart, 143 
The Number of the Provinces of the Low-Coun- 
tries, when they were joyned in one body, 2. The 
form of their government, ib. & 3 


O 


He Oration of Granvel, at the Kings depar- 
ture for Spain, 10, Of the King (orra- 

ther his diſcourſe ) to the Dutcheſs, at his lea- 
ving her Governeſ, 11. Of Brederode to his 
Companions, 25, Of Orange, at the Meeting 
in Terramond, 36. Of Egmont in oppoſition 
to him, ibid. Of the Duke of Feria, to diſ- 
ſuade the King from ſending an Army into 
Flanders, 42. Of the Duke of Alva tothe con- 
trary, 44. Of Orange at the Diet of Ger- 
many, to move them to favor the Fleming, 5 1. 
of Count Lodwick of Nafſaw, before the bat- 
tel, 55, Of the D. of Alva to his Souldiers, 
57. Of the Preſident Vigilius againſt the Im- 
poſitions propos'd by d'Alva, 67. Of Avila at 
the ſuccouring of Middleburg, 73. Of Vitcl- 
li to move the Kings Forces againſt Holland an4 
Zcaland, 77. Of Norchermes to the contra- 
ry, 78, Of Captain Plumart to attempt the 


ford, $5, Of Montdragone to tve Soulliers, 
86. Of Romero to the Souldierr., $2, Of Ri- 
perda to the Harlciniers, 50, Of the ſame man 
zo the ſame, 57, Of Orange, (or bi incite- 
ments_) ſtill more and more to kindle the Tnſur- 
reftions in Flanders, 104. Of Avila at the 
battel of Mooch, 106. Of Count Lodwick, 
and Chrittopher Count Palatine in the ſame 
battel, 107. Of the Admiral of Holland for 
tbe relief of Leyden, 113. Of the Conmen- 
dador to bis Souldiers, 122, Of Preſident Vi- 
gllius in the Comncel of State, #0 hinder that 
the Spaniards might not be declared to be Re- 
bels, 128. Of John Navarre. fie Elc&, fer- 
Swading the Mutineers to relieve the Caſtle of 
Antwerp, 130. Of Don John to the Sorl- 
diers, 148 
The Ordering of the Kings Army in the battel of 
Frieſland, 54. Of Count Lodovick's in the 
ſame, 55, Of the Catholick Army in the fight 
at Gemiinghen, 60. Of the enemies in the 
ſame, ib. Of the Royal party in the battel of 
Mooch, 106, Of the enemies in the ſame,197. 
The Order the Spaniards fer" 4 in marching 
through the ford of Tiricleace. 123 
Octavio Ferncic Dake of Farma at Bruffels, 
Octavio Gonzaga, 134. takes in Lovain, 150. 
routs ſome Companies of French, I5I 
Oudewater in Holland, and its fitration, 119. 
Befieged by the Spaniard, ib. Utterly ruined, 


ibid. 
P 
Pp eſtabliſht between the Provinces of Flan- 
ders, 132 
Pope Urban the eight, III 


The Popes General Pardon proclaimed by the Duke 
of Alva, 6 
Pius Quintus his particular demonſtration of bo= 

nour to the D. of Alva, 64. 
Praftiſes of the German Princes ts foment the 
Flemiſh Hereticks, 50. Of Orange aid the 
Flemiſh V agabonds , with the neighbouring 
Princes, 7O 
The Predicants driven out of Antwerp, 40 
The Prince of Orange born in Germany, 5. Com- 
ing over young into Flanders, bc became a Ca- 
tholick, ib. His Nature and Cuſtom, ib, Op- 
poſeth Granvel, 14. Propoſes tht there may 
be a Convocation of the States General, 1b, His 
intelligence with the Admiral of France, 15. 
He oppoſeth the bringing in of tbe Councel of 
Trent into Flanders, ib. Hs propoſitions to 
the Covcnanters in Gecrtiuydenberg, 259. 
He goes into Holland and Zcaland +» pacitie the 
tumults there, 32, terrified ai the news of 
d'Alva's coming into Flanders, he leaves the 
Countrey, 46. His Anſwer ts the D.of Alva's 
citation, 49, He ſeeks to intersf/ Germany in 
in the revolt of the Low-Countreys z to which 
end he procures a Diet there, 51, His diſcourſe 
at it, ib. He vyaiſes an Army to enter Flan- 
dcrs, 61. He dif(ires to come to a battel with 


d*'Alva, 


The Table to the 


d'Alva, and bis reaſons for it, 62, A great 
part of his men routed, 63, Heretires into Flan- 
ders, where his Army disbands it ſelf, ib. He 
aſſembleth new forces to enter thoſe Provinces 
a ſecond time, 80. He maſters Ruremond, 
and ſacks it, ib. He takes in Malines,ib. He 
makes a hault in Henault, ib. He offers to give 
the D. of Alva battel, 81. He retires with his 
Army defeated, 83. He goes into Holland, 
ibid. He paſſes to Leyden, to ayd the Harlc- 
mers, 90. He attempts the relief of the beſie- 
ged there, but thoſe whom he ſends are routed by 
the Royaliſts, 93. He makes many inroads. a- 
bout Nimegen, 111, Tn the conference at Bre- 
da, heis abſolute Umpire for the Rebels, 118, 
He doth þis utmoſt to relieve Zixickzee, 125. 
He makes uſe of the Commendadors death for 
cheriſhing of the Flemiſh rebellion, 125. his 
opinion concerning Don John's coming, 135. 
His ends in the affairs of Flanders, ib. He 
approves not of the Agreement made at Marck, 
136, He expreſſes his conceit of Don John's 
retreat to Namur, 142, He 7s received into 
Bruſſels by the States General, 144. Created 
Governor of Brabant, ib. His Judgment con- 
cerning the Archduke Matthias, his coming in- 
to Flanders, ibid. his diligence to compoſe the 
diſcords between the Provinces of the Low- 
Countries, I57 
The Prince of Parma comes into Flanders, 147. 
his Military employment, ib. He fights with 
ſingular valour at Gemblours, 150. ſtorms the 
Town of Sichen, ibid. ſubſtituted by Don 
John in the Government of Flanders, 158 
The Propolitions of the Provinces concerning 
the Citadels deſigned by the Duke of Alva, 
68 


Philip the ſecond, ſon to Charles the fifth, 4. 
comes into Flanders, ibid. Retzrns into Spain, 
and upon what occaſions, 10. Before his depar- 
ture he calls together the States General in 
Gaunt,ib.creates ſome Knights of the Golden- 
Fleece, 11. his diſcourſe with the Dutcheſſ of 
Parma, ib. his ſecret Orders to her about the 
Tumults in Flanders, 33. his perplexity a- 
bout ſending. an Army thither, 4.5. he prepares 
a fleet in Spain to be ſent into Flanders, 121. 
with great ſecrecy he ſends away his brother 
Don John of Auſtria, for Governor to the 
Low-Countries, 134. endeavors by his meaxs 
#s compoſe matters in the Low - Countries, 
ib. is again conſtrained to take up arms againſt 
tbe Flemings, 146. makes great complaints in 
France about Alanſon's march into Flanders, 

15S 

The Provinces of the Low-Coutrics divided in- 


to many Principalities, | [ 


Q 


Ueen of England, 8. ſee Elizabeth. 
The Queen of Navarre paſſeth by the Fron- 
tiers of Flanders, 141. 4 Book of hers, 1b, 


R 


Aphacl Barbcrino and his qualities, 117, 
Uncle by the Fathers ſide to Pope Urban 
the VIII. ib. hwy bravely he carried himſelf at 
the taking of the Fort of Bomicl, 125. be 7 
wounded at Viſcnac, s 
Effcacious Reaſons for the Inquiſition, 2 
King Philips going into Flanders, 41 
zt1 
Coznt Lodovick's Ruyters rout , 
German-horſe, 10S, They are def.. 
Kings Lanciers, .0. 
The Rebels in Holland do their wtmoſt to cnt 0 
all Victuals from the Kings Camp before Har- 
lem, 93. they attempt Ter-Tolen, 9S. they 
ſeize upon Ramechins, 99. they become Ma- 
ſters of the Tjl: of Walcheren, 104. A Tres- 
ty of accommodation with them, 111. but it goes 
not forward, 112. they. prepare for the defence 
of Leydcn, ib. they drown the Country all about 
it, 114. they raiſe the Siege, I15 
A Relation of the Mutinies, 109, The wonder- 
ful Obeglience yielded to their Laws, ib. The 


courſe that was taken to reduce them to an agree- 


ment, I10 
A Riling in Macſiricht againſt the Spaniards, 
12 


Rodolphus the Emperor intcrpoſeth for the quiet 
of Flanders, 136. he continzes the Treaty of 


agreement by the Biſhop of Licge, 146 
Ruremond made a Biſhoprick, 9. Sacked by O- 
range's Army, | SO 

S 
He Sacking of Valencicnnes, 74. 


Sancio d*Avila comes into Flanders with 
the Duke of Alva, 46. Sent againſt the Fle- 
miſh Vagabouds, 53. Captain of Antwerp- 
Caſtle, 7 3. Routs the Enemy, and ſecures Mid- 
dicburgh, ib. brings Relief to Ter-Goes, 85. 
Overcome by the Rebels in a Sea-fight, 98. is. 
Commander over a Fleet for the relief of Mid- 
dlcburgh, 103. he enters Maſtricht with the 
Kings men, 105. he aſſaults the enemy, and 
routs him, 106. he diſcovers Lodovick?s de- 
ſigns, and prevents them, ib. Conqueror a#the 
battel of Mooch, 108. Made Admiral of the 
Fleet in Ter-Tolen, 121. Fordeth the Chan- 
nel of Scowen, 123. his counſel to defend the 
Kings Souldiers againſt the States Militia, 
127. His words to Don John at the departure 


of the Spaniards out of Flanders, 136 
Sconhoven, a Town in Holland beſieged by the 
Royaliſts, 119. It yields 120 


The Suſpition of the Flemings, and the conceit of 
the chiefeſt among them concerning the Inqui- 


fitzon 4 
. Spain greatly infeſted with the Moors, 3 


The Spaniards aſſuxlt Harlem diſorderly, and are 
made to, retire by Roinero, 92, They mutiny 
after the batt?l of Mgoch, i9o. Thc take the 

way 
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way of Artwerp, which they y enter without a= 
ny more ao, 170. They mate the Gariſoa there 
retreat.ib, 71: re ſuticfied and rettrn to their 
obedijenc-, ib. "Aany of tem teriſh before Ley= 
den, 115. They prepare to «.cfend themſelves 
againſt the F len Ingo. 149 « Their deſign to meet 
in Antw crP)» - i be a ſficalties they met with 
ere they conid , * together, 130. They aſſault 
and take Antwwop, 131 
S 5s General of the Provinces of Flanders, 2 3. 
Called together by the Duke of Alva, 65 
The Statcs of Holland :neet to conſult upon the re- 
lief of Leyden, I14 
The Statcs «f Flanders» See the Counccl of 
State. 
The Sufferings of the Kings Camp before Har- 
Im, 94. 
T 

Orney and the Country thereabouts infected 
with Herefee, | 28 
A Treaty of accommodation between Don John 

and the States, 13 
Tumults how they began in Flanders, 2 
A popular Tumult in Bruſſels, 127 
A Throne ſet up in Artwerp by the _ of 
Alva, 69 

V 

Aldes, a Spaniſh Campmaſter hath the prin- 
cipal charge of the ſiege of Leyden, 112. 


He takes two Forts from the enemy, ibid. He 
outs up all the Avennes about the City, 113 
Valenciennes rifeth, 57. Is ſurpriz ed by ' the Hu- 
gonots of France, 74 
Vargas, a Spaniſh Captain relieveth Maſtrich, 
I 30 

Vighlius, Preſident of the Privy-Councel, Ar. 
lows the opinion of Granvcl, 13. Oppoſeth 
Orange, and for what reaſons, 20. ſhews 
himſelf contrary tothe new Impoſitions, 67 


Ucriche, an Archbiſhoprich , I2 
w 
Alcherin, az Iſland 72 
The Wallcons take uþ Arms againſt the 
Gaatois, 157 
Seditions Writings againſt the Inquiſitions, 23 
£& 


then all the other Provinces, 68 
Zirickzee, a principal Town, 121. Tts ſcituation, 
ib, It is beſieged, 123. 1s yielded up, 124 
Zutphen and its ſcituation, 91. Beſieged by Fre= 
derick di Toledo, ib. ſtormed and ſackt, ibs 


Fr oppoſeth d'Alva's Impoſitions more 
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MOST REMARKABLE THIY 
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A 


Dolphus, Cort de Meurs, Comman- 
der in chicf for th Flemiſh, oppoſeth 
the Kings Party 205 

Altapenoa ſurprijeth Breda 175 
Mortally woznded before the Fort of Engelen 214: 
Antwerp in danger of being ſurprizet, 154, Its 
deſcription, 190. Beſieged by the Prince of 
Parma, 191. TWhat diligence the Townſmen 
#ſe to get in velicf, 194. Their wproars for 
the ſtreightneſs of the Siege, 195, They con- 
trive fire-boats to annoy the Bridge made upon 
the Scheld, 197. Their great Ship called the 
Warsend, ibid. Their new d:ſign againſt the 
Bridg, 199. They reſolve to ſurrender 203 
Arch-duke Matthias retzrns into Germany 179 
The Arch-Bbiſhop of Roſfano ſent to Colen, for 
the accommodation of 4fairs in Flanders 166 
Alexander Farncſe. See Prince of Parma. 
Army of Farncſc, before Maſtrick, how quartred, 
163. How placed about Antwerp, 193. Of 
the League, aud its ftirength ? 241 


B 


Erghen-ap-Zome attempted by Farneſc , 
but in vain 225 
Bona {rorized by Skinck, 224. Recovered by 
the Prince of Ciumay 224 
Broda ſrrprized by Altapenna, 175. And with 
a firatagem recovered by Count Maurice 228 
Pr:i:ges taken by the Kings Party 156 
The Bridg before Antwerp, and the Deſcription 
thereof, 193. What miſchief the fire-barks 
did to it | I98 

C 


Ambray jtraitned by Farncſe, 175. Relieved 
by the Duke ef Alanſon 17 
Cardinal Allen 217 


—— 


The Cardinal Infanta takes Skincks Sconce 
224 

Chriftophoro Mandragone Campriafter, where 
qrartered before Maſtrick, 163, Huw gallant- 

ly he plaid his part in defending the Counterdike 
20T 

The Conference held at Colcn for accommodating 
the affairs of Flanders I66 

A Conlultation held by the Prince of Parma. 
Whether Antwerp or Maſirick ſhould be firſt 
beſieged, 161. by the ſame, about building a 
bridge upon theScheld 192.By the Queenof En- 
gland, pon the proffer of the ſoveraignty over 
the United Provinces, 207, By the King of 
Navar, whether the ſiege of Roan ſhould be 
ſuſpended or continued, 282, In Spain concern= 
ing the manner of expreſſing their grudge they 

bare to the ©uzen of England 2I 
The Count of Arcmbersg forceth Hollach to re- 
treat from the fiege of Zutphen I87 
The Count dcLalcgne, Governor of Henault 
I6 

The Count di Berg turns to the Kings ſide wr, 
Count Herman di Berg beſieged in Deventer, 
238. Is wounded, ib. yields up the Town ib. 
Count Charls Mansticld zaketh in Eyndoven, 
186, Aſſaults and routs Marſhal Biron, ibid. 
Beſiegeth Grave, 209, Relieveth Nimegen 
229 

Count di Fuentes ſent into Flanders 249 
Count Holack at the fiege of Groninghen, 174. 
Made Count Maurice his Lieutenant, 189, Aſ= 
ſaulteth the Counterdike 20TI 
Count Maurice put into the place of the Prince 
of Orange (his father) 189. Commands the 
Militia of the United Provinces, 212. Surpriſes 
Breda, 228. Raiſes a Fort againſt Nimeghen, 
229. Makes himſelf Maſter of Zutphen, 238. 
And then of Deventer, ibid. Takes in Ni- 
minghen , 240, Takes Stecnwick, 249. 
and the Fort of Coyerden ibid 
Colonel 


Paronp—y 


Coionel Notice ſrrprivcth Brankembiig Fort, 
238 
Colonel Vere relieves Rcinberg 227 


Count Peter Erneſius of Mansncld left by Far- 
 neſe to govern Flanders, 230. 
TheCount of Reinberg turns to the Kings ſide, 
174. He befieg-th Steenwicks but is forced 

to retreat, 175. His death, ib. 
The Counter-dike of Coveiicin, 193. Defend- 
ed with four Forts by the Royalilts, 201. Aſ- 
ſaulted bythe Rebels, but in vain, 1b. A(ſault- 
ed again by the ſame, 202 
Complaints of the Flemiſh Rebels againſt the 
Drke of Alanſon, 181. Of the ſame againſt 
the Engliſh, 212. Of the Commanders of the 
Leagine againſt the D. of Parma, 234. Of 


the Army of th: League for want of vitiuals, - 


247 

The Catholick Commiſſioners of the Flemiſh Uni- 
on, rehat opinion they were of in poii.t of chang= 
ing their Prince, 170 
The Character of Alanſon, 187. Of the Prince 
of Orange, 188. Of the Duke of Parma, 

I 250 

Compariſon between the King of Navar and D. 
of Parma, _ 230 


Dcſcription of Maſtrick, 162. of Ant- 
wcrp, 19O. of the Bridge built upon 
the Schcls at the ſiege of Antwerp, 193 
Devcnter won by Farneſe ES 
It falls back into the hands of the United 
Provinces 238 
The D. of Alanſon returns inzo France, 160 
Comes into the Low-countries as their Prince 
Flef, 170. Upn what condition he accepts of 
the Government 172, He relieves the City of 
Combray, 176, He goes over into England, 
and thence to Zealand, 175. His ſolemn en- 
trance into Antwerp, 180, He receives his ex- 
pected forces, 182, He is perſwaded to efta- 
blith is new Principality by force, ib. and he 
attcmpts the ſurpriſal of Antwerp, 184. but 
with bad ſucceſs, ib & 185. He goes away 
into France, 187, where he dies, ib, His 
charader, tb, 
The Duke ef Medina Sidonia, made Comman- 
der of the Spaniſh Arniado in the place of the 
Marguiſs of Santa Croce, 219. His unfortu- 
nate expedition, . 221 
The Dutcheſs of Parma comes over into Flanders, 
I71. Her Lettcr to the Catholick, Kang, ib, 
 Shereturns into Italy, ib, 
The Duke of Parma, See Prince of Parma 
The Duke du Main gives the Dukg of Parma a 
meeting, 229, Hy opinion that the viftory of 
Aumale ſhowld be followed, 244. He exhorts 
Farneſe to keep a loof from Roan, 245. He 
continues General in the Camp of the League, 
246, He carries a' ſupply of men into Roan, 
248 


ES 1 
1Nniral Part. 


E 


He Engliſh rout the Spaniards before Grave, 
209 


' The Engliſh Fleet, 221. The advantages it had 


of the Spaniſh, ib. 


F 


He Faction of the Malacontents, wht it 
pretended to, 160. It ſeizeth upon Allt, 

166 
Monſieur di Feruachcs, and his ſpeech to the D. 
of Alanſon 183 
Franceſco Verdugo , Governor of Frieſland, 
175. Takes in Embden, ib. Sarprizes Zut- 
phen, 187 
The French, in danger for Oranges wourd, 180 
They run-up and down Antwerp in hotle man- 
ner, 184. But are repulſed by the Inhabitants, 
185, They ſecure the Towns of Dunkerk, 
Dixmund, and Terramund, ib, 
The Fort of Blankemberg taken by the Duke of 
Parma, 213. Recovered by Colonel Norrice, 
and by him demoliſht, 238. of Engelen, ta- 
hen by the Rebels, who change the name, cal- 
ling it Crevecacure 214 
Francis Drake, 220 
Fire-barks in Antwerp for deſtra&ion of the 
Bridge, 157. How they were made, 198, 
what was the effed 19S, 199, 
A gallant Fight between the Dake of Patmas men, 
and tbe Rebels, 239 
Fire-ſhips ſent out by the Engliſh againft the Spas 
niſh Armada, 221, what was the effet ib, 


G 


He Gantois oppoſe the Catholick Religion, 

and the Soveraignty of Spain, 160. They 

ſeize upon the Town of Menin 166 
Gaunt, takenin by Farneſe 205 
George Balti fals upon the King of Navar, and 


puts him to a retreat 243 
Groninghen beſieged by Count Hollack, 174 
tis freed, ib 

Hf 


| fe the third, King of France, how he 
excuſed bimſelf for the Duke of Alan- 
ſon's accepting the Government of the Low- 
Countries, 172 
Signior d'Hierges, General of the Artillery in 
Flanders, 162, Slain at the fiege of Ma- 


firick x63 

I 
F: taken by the Duke of Parma 196 
The Iſland of Caſlante 213 
Signior *d Inſy Governor of Cambray, 170 


Ddd 3 


The Fable to the 


K 
He King of Navar beſieges Paris, 229. His 


exhbortation to the Commanders of his Ar- 
my, 230. Raiſes bis Camp from before Paris, 
231. Challenges the enemy to a ſet battel, 232. 
Attempts the ſurprizal of Paris, 234. Annoys 
the enemies Camp, 235. Beſieges Roan, 241. 
Removes to Aumalc, whence he goes in perſon 
zo view the Camp of the League, 243. Is ſhot 
with a fire-lock, 244, Returns to ſtreighten 
Roan he riſcth from that ſiege, 246. He 
cuts off all Convoys from the Leaguers Camp, 
247. His hope to conquer the enemy by way of 
Faminez | 247 

L 


Agny flormed by the Duke of Parma, 233 
Lyra #2 Brabant, taken by the Royaliſts, 
182 

The Earl of Leiceſter ſent into Holland by the 
Deen of England, 208. He befiegeth Zut- 
phcn, 211. Brut js forced to retreat by the D, 
of Parma, 212. He returns thither afreſh, 
ant ; hr in ſome of the Forts, 1b. The jea- 
"77 0 the United Provinces entertain of 
he brings over new aid from 

His appointed by the Queen 

- 5:44 of the Thames 219 


M 


Alines taken by Farneſe, 166, recovered 

by the Rebels, 170. riduced the ſe- 

cond time by Farnceſe, 2C2 
Maria della Leyne defends the City of Tornay 
in the abſence of her husband the Prince of El- 
pinoy, 178. her words toenconrage the ſoul- 
diers, ib. She is wounded ib. She yields up 
the Town, 179, The bonours done her by the 
enemies Camp at her going forth of it, 1b, 
The Marquiſs of Rubays, Governor of Artois, 
I65, He falls upon Monſiexr Della Nove, 
and takes him priſoner, 170. He prevails with 
#be Walloon Provinces, for the returning of fo- 
reign ſouldiers, 177. He takes the Fort of 
Litetenſuch, 191. Overſees the Building of 
the Bridge upon the Scheld, 194. Takes Mon- 
fieur de Teligni priſoner, 198. bis death, 


| 197 
The Marquiſs of Vaſto, General of the horſe in 
Flanders, 202. Made Knight of the Gol- 
den Fleece by the Duke of Parma, 210. Re- 
turns out of Italy into Flanders, to wait upon 
tbe Duke of Parma in his ſecond expedition in- 

_ toFrance, 243 
Marſhal Biron comes into Flanders, 182. Takes 
the Caſtle of Vouda, 186. Is routed by 
Mansfield, ib. Returns fnto France, 187, 
His Oration for not breaking up the ſiege of 
Roan, 241. be 4 left there by the King of 
Navar #0 continue it, 243 
Martin Skinck, and his conditions, 174. He 


relieves Groninghen, ib. H:s viftory over 
the Rebels at tex-Goes, 175. He is taken 
priſoner, 181. He comes over to the States ſer- 
vice, 205, His ſpeech to Cort Maurice for 
the raiſing of Skincks Sconce, 224, He ſur- 
priſes the Town of Bona, ib. He routs ſome 


Companies of the Kings party, 226. be at- 
tempts the ſurpriſal of Niminghen, 227. 
where he loſeth his life, Ib. 


Maltrick beſieged by the Prince of Parma, 162. 
Aſſaulted by the Royalifts, 163, It is ſtoatly 
defended, 1b. is ſtormed and ſack, 164 

The Meeting of the States General in Antwerp 
for chuſing of a new Prince, 167. Theyſhew 
themſelves inclined towards the Duke of Alan- 
{on, 170, 

To whom by a ſolemn Ambaſſy they proffer the 
Government of the United Provinces, 172 


A Mutiny of the Germans. in the Kings Camp, 


ISI 

N 
Imegen comes ia to the King, 205, Is in 
great danger dibcing ſurprized, 225 


Monfieur de la Nove Liewtenant to the Prince of 
Orange, and Governor of Maſirick, 162, 
IWill not be ſhut up init, bb. His diligence to 
relieve it, 163, Hes taken priſoner, 170 

Nuys ſtormed and ſackt by the Spaniards, 210. 


O 


Udenarde in the Province of Flanders be- 
ſizged by Farneſe, 151. tbe aſſault 

made upon it, ibid. it is yielded, 1b, 
The Oration of James Tayard, in behalf of the 
Sueen of England, 167. Of the Seignoy 
de St. Aldegonde in behalf of the Duke of 

. Alanſon, 168. Of the ſame to the Antwer- 
plans, 195, Of the Prince of Parma, that 
foraign Souldiery might be ſuffer'd to return, 
176, Of the ſame to the Commanders of the 
Army at their entrance intoF rance, 230. Of 
Seigneur di Fernaches to the Duke of Alan- 
ſon, 183, Of the Deputies of the United 
Provinces to the Queen of England, 206. of 
the King of Navar to the Commanders of his 
Army, 231. Of Marſhall Biron, that the 
Siege before Roan might net breakup, 241. 
Of the Duke of Boloigne, to the contrary, 242 


P 


Aris beſieged by the King of Navarre, 229. 
Relieved by the Duke of Parma, 232. 

The Princeſs of Eſpinoy, ſee Maria de Ia 
Laigne. 

The Prince of Orange takes great care for the 
Relief of Maſirick, 163. He wſeth all poſſi- 
ble diligence to diſturb the Treaty of accommo- 
dation in Colen, 166, He follows cloſe the 
Elefion of a New Prince, 167, Þ:s parti- 
cular ends herein, ib. He holds with thoſe 
that ftand for Alanſon, 170. be divulgeth 


a 


Third Part. 


a Writing in juſtification of himſelf, and in 
Anſwer to the Kings Proclamation iſſued out 
againſt him, 180, He is wounded with an 
Harquebuſe ſhot, ib. he endeavours to re-u- 
nite the Flemiſh Rebels and Alanlon, after 
the miſchance at Antwerp, 196. He is ſlain, 
188, His charadfier, 157 
The Prince of Parma receives a Corirmation fron 
the King for the Government of Flanders, 160 
He befiegeth Malizick, 162. And at laſt 
{rormeth it, 163, he brings the Walloon 
Provinces #0 an Agreement, 164. He takes 
in Malines, 166, Befiegeth Cambray, but 
is forced to Retreat by the D. of Alarſon, 
176. his Speech that the Foraign Souldiers 
might be ſuffer'd to return, ib. he beſiegeth 
'Tournay, 177. aid takes it, 179. recovers 
the caſtle of Cambretis, 182, makes himſelf 
Maſter of Dunkerk and Newport, 155. Res 
ſolos to befiege Antwerp, 15G. Falls to 
making a Bridge upon the Scheld, 153. cauſes 
a Ditch to be cut of 15 Miles in length, ib, 
Ran a great hazzard at the playing of the fire- 
Barques, 199. beats off the Enemy from aſ- 
ſaulting the Counterdizg, 202, Keceives the 
Order of the Golden-fleece, 20g. his ſolemn 
entrance into Antwerp, ib. hebeieges Grave, 
and carries it, 209. he incamps before Venlo, 
ib. which at length is yielded to bim, 210, 
thence be goes againſt Nuys, ib. which is ftorm- 
&d and ſack'd, ib. He takes on hin: the title of 
Duke upon the death of his Fathcr, ib, the 
Honour conferred upan him by Pope Stxtus the 
fifth, ib. he goes to the Relief of Zutten, be 
takes in Deventer, 212, axd after that the 
caſtle of Wowe, ib. he layes Siege to Sluce, 
213. which at laſt is yielded to him, 214. his 
Opinion concerning Spains making war upon 
England, 216. he goes over to Newport to 
further that enterprize, 220. a Deſign of his 
apon Berghcn-ap-Zone, 225. bet it bits not, 
ib. he falls ſick of the Dropſie, and paſſeth into 
France, ib. he joynes with Du Main at Me- 
aux, 231. Hebiſiegeth and jtormeth Laigny, 
233. ſtorms and ſacks Corbeil,. 235. Re- 
turns into Flanders, 236, Encamps before the 
fort of Nimeghen, 239. but can d0 10 good 
rpon it, ib. He receives order from the King 
zo paſs again into France, ib. In the fight of 
Aumale againſt the King of Navar, he carries 
the day, 244. He ſends a ſupply of men into 
Roan, and thence march:th into Picardy,where 
be befregeth the —_ of Rue, 246. Hereturns 


ſpeedily towards Roan, and raiſeth the King of 


Navars ſiege, 247. Is wounded in one of his 
arms before Caudebec, ib. reſolves to paſs the 
Seine, and performs it fortunately > 247. 
marcheth towards Flanders, 245. Petitions 
the King for leave to quit the Government, 249. 
He prepares for the third expedition into 
France, ib. Hedics in Arras, ib. His Cha- 
ractcr. 1b, 
Prince Ranuccio, the Duke of Parmas elde/t 
ſin, brings off ſafe the Kings army m their 


retreat 


The Flemiſh Rebcls at great difference amongſt 


retreat from the Fort of Nimeghen, 239. He 
marcheth in the van with the horſe of the Lea- 
guers Camp, 243. Tn the retreat from Cau- 
debech he makes good the rear with fingular 
valour, | . 248 


Philip the ſecond confirms Parma in the Govern- 


ment of Flanders, 160. Refolves to ſend 
back, the Dutcheſs of Parma into Flanders, 
171. yct afterwards gives her leave to return 
into Italy, 172. Declares that he will aid 
the C atholick League in France, 229 


Q 


He ©uzen of England, how ſhe liked of the 


new Principality of Alanſon, 171. She 
examins in her councel the offer of the Suvcraign- 
ty of the United Provinces, that had been made 
tober, 207, Endeavorrs to compoſe the differ = 
ences vetween the United Provinces and Leice- 
licr, 212, She procares a Treaty 0 agreement 
in the affeirs of Flanders to be moved for, by 
the King of Denmark, 215. But all Treaties 
come tv nothing, 219. She reſolves to oppoſe the 
Spaniſh Fleet, and prepares for it with great 
Forces, both by Sea and Land, ib, Hcr Ora- 
tin tothe Parliament, ib, 


R 


Embcrg, befieged by the Marguiſs of Ba- 
rambone, 226, Kelieved by Skinck, ib. 

and after by Colonel Vere, 227. Art laſt it is 
yielded up to the Royaliſt, ib, 
themſelves, 160. For want of moneys they 
cannot maintain the ſouldiers that flock to them 
from ether parts, 151. They feed with fair 
hopes of relicf, thoſe that are beſieged in Ma- 
lirick, 163. They reſolve upon chuſing a new 
Prince, 167, and publickly declare the ele- 
ion they have made, 195, Their complaints 
againſt Alanſon, 181, How much they were 
inraged at the ſurpriſal of Antwerp by him at- 
tempted, 155, They are reconciled to the French 
by th: working of Orange, 186, They rout 
the Kings party near Nimegen, 39 


Roan beſreged by the King of Navar. 241. Ke- 


ceives a ſupply of men, 245, Is in very great 


danger, ibs 


S 


Cm Tappin, a Frence-man, and Swar- 


zemburg, at the defence of Maſtrick, 161. 
Their vigilance, 163. They very ftoutly beat 
back, the Royaliſt ibid, 


The Signior of St. Aldegond in great efteem with 


the Flemiſh Union, 168, He is Governor of 
Antwerp, 195. His ſpeech to enconrage the 
Antwerpians to hold out the ſiege ib. 


Sixtus Quintus Pope ſends a preſent to the Duke 


of Parma, 210, Exhorteth Philip the ſecond 
t0 the enterpriſe againſt England 216 
Ddd 3 Skinck, 


The Table to the 


Skinck, See Martin Skinck. 
T 


T7xY befieged, 177. The batteries that are 
raiſed againſt it, 178. It ſtands ont the 
firſt aſſault, ib. Takes in a ſmall ſupply, 179. 
At length is yielded up tothe Duke of FR. 

_ ib. 


V 


Erdugo. See Francis Verdugo. 
Vcnlo beſieged by Farneſe, 209. It 
J- -* before it comes toan aſſault, 210 
Sigr'. d1 Villars at the defence of Roan, 241 


s 


Forces of the League ſhonld turn ſome other 
way, ib, Makes great ſit for relief, 246. 


W 
TL ns yielded to Mansfield, 225 


The Walloon Provinces conteſt with the 
Gantois, 161. they come to an Agreement 
with the Prince of Parma, 164. And upon 
what conditions, 165, They conſent to the 
return of the Foraign ſoldiers, 177. 


Z 


fg: beſieged by Leiceſter, 211, Relic- 
ved by Farneſe, 212, Taken in by Count 
Maurice. 


A 


T A BB = 


OF FRE 


MOST REMARKABLE THINGS 


Contained in this 


THIRD PART. 


A 


Uguſtin Mciſia, a Spaniſh Campmaſter, 
A 261, Enters Cambray with Forces, 
277. Ts declared Governour of that 

City, 2770 

The Admiral of Arragon ſeizes upon the Town of 
Montulin, 312. Made Governour of the Mi- 
litia in Flanders, 317+ The Orders left him 
by the Arch-duke, 320.He takes in Remberg, 
321, He diſtributes his Army in divers neu- 
tral places, 321. His opinion for beſieging 
Skincks Sconce, 323. He makes the enemy re- 
zreat from tve fort of Durang, 325. 1s taken 
priſoner, 339. Being after releaſed, be attemps 

to relieve Grave, but in vain. 3459, 
Amiens the Mztropolis of Piccardy, 302. Swr- 
priſed by the Spaniard, 303, and after ſack, 
304. The deſcription thereof, ib. beſieged by 
the King of France, 307. The rendring of it 
up, 310. 
Admiral Villars Governor of Normandy, 270. 
Rowuted and ſlain at Dorlan, Ix, 
Archduke Albertus by way ef Proxie eſpouſeth 
(in the Kings name) the new Dueen, in the 


City of Ferrara, 319. Departs from Madrid 


with the 'Infanta his wife, 331. They both 


come into Flanders, ib. He calls a conſultation 
of the Officers of the Army, 3536. Reſolves to 
aſſault the enemies Camp at Newport, 336. 
His words tothe ſouldiers, 338. He is wound- 
ed in the Lattel of Newport, ib. He beſieges 
Oſend, 340. His conſtancy in purſuing that 
Enterpriſe, 346. His ſpeech to the magiſtrates 
of Baiduke, 350. He commits the care of the 
frege of Oltend to Margquiſs Spinola, 351. 
He goes thither in perſon, 358. He ſends his 
Confeſſor into Spain, to facilitate the concluſi- 
c1 of the Truce, 385, 
Archduke Ernciius Governor of Flanders, 256. 
Sends with freſh men Count Mansticld into 
France, ib. Endeavours to bring in ſome trea- 
ty of peace with the United Provinces, 257. 
He ſends Campmaſter Velaſco againſt the nutti- 
niers of Sichen, 263, He dies, 265. The 
Arthdutcheſs Margarct of Autiria intended 


for wife to the Prince of Spain, 317 
firdres, beſiged by the Spaniards, 295. It is 
yielded up, 296 
Articles of Marriage between Archduke Albertus, 
and the Tnfanta Iſabella, 317 
The Articles of the Truce, 356 
The Aſſembly general of the United Provinces in 
Bergen-ap-zoom, 387 
The Army of the German Confederates,328, How 
ſtrong it was, 329. Diſſolves of it ſelf, 330 
B 


He Battcl of Dorlan, 271 
The Battcl of Newport, 339 
Balduke beſieged by Count Maurice, 340. Ts re- 
lieved, | 34T. 
Bommel, how ſituated, 323. The Kings Army 
encamps before it, 324. Relieved by Count 
Maurice, 326 
C 
Ambray govern'd by Signior Balagni, 257 
Beſieged by Count Fuentes, 272. The de= 
ſcription thereof, 273. Relieved by Signior 
de Vich, 74 
The waliant reſiſtance made by the beſieged, ib. 
The Townſmen riſe againſt Balagni,276. The 
Town is yielded, 279 
Cardinal Archduke Albertus declared Governor 
of Flanders, 277. His entry into Bruſlels, ib. 
He befiegeth Callice, 292, and carries it, 
293. He encamps before Ardres, 295. and 
makes himſelf maſter of it, 296, He takes the 
Town of Hullt, 297. He goes to relieve Ami=- 
ens, 310. He is conncelled to aſſault the enemy 
in their Trenches, 311. He cannot relievethe 
Town, wherefore hc returns to Flanders, 312 
He puts off bis Cardinals. habit, and goes into 
Spain to conſummate his marriage with the 
Intanta Iſabella, 317 
Cardinal Andrea d*Autiria Governor of Flan- | 
ders, 317. Entertains the Deputies of the E- 
leffor of Colen, and of the Duke of Cleves, 
323- Beſiegeth Bomuncl, 324. retires from 
that enterpriſe, 326, Cauſith a great Fort 
to be begun in the Iſland of Bomel, 327 
and names it Saint Andrews, 328, Re- 


11s into Germany, £3 T 
Ar- 


The Table 


Cardinal Maphco Barbcrino, what offices te did 
in the Court of France, with relation to the 
afrairs of Flandcrs, 369 

Chritioval di M:. 2, Cont of Call] Enge, 
315. His O'..:-».;, wherein be perſwades the 
K. ta 7:0 1: ah; Low- Fri on Dorvry to 
the Intanu Habella bis <4: ji Daughter, ib. 

Claudio 13 Parlotts a IS lion Camp-Maſter, 


252. u':!ts the French bifere Laon, 261 

Gatny a Vort nea, bid lt, 298. Is ſlain, 340 
Colons] ClLyforucy Mancragone with goc 

Forces iti cortry of Lucemburg, 267 


Forces C:rt Maurice to retreat from the Siege 
of GÞþ.. 24” wus port ſucceſs againſt the 
F: / Ds I; Airs, ibid. 
Colon? . cre {ir to ſurpriſe the Fort of Du- 


17% 227, Todd in the batt] of New- 
3? a, 4 fence 
+5 BR: + the def, of Oiccnd, 340 


C:olonk vordiineo c eleads th: Kings Forces in 
Friction i. 255. Makes theF rendiverre eat 02 

of £50 norm t ny -emburg, 267. be dies, i. 

Conti fraction >pam S part, to fee ſome 

FRY i the United Provinces 

| 355 

Spaniſh camp, concern- 

-2aM:Dray, 26S, about 

Þ: ia Fera, 2g1, concerning the 

$i Rell f uno Amiens, 310. and in 

to: Fre c camp for opteFng of the E Enemy, 311 

git 39 { of >| 472 in Spain, abort + ſar ren= 


dring th: Po1vuces of Þ Flanders: tothe Intanta 
Ifabs Na f or ber D, wy, 315. Tnthe Spaziſh 
camp in 1 Fla Tſe lers,9.” ut 'fi.ging either Schincks 
Sconce, or ſme ot op place, 323. in the ſame 
Spaniſh camp, 4 ther tt were convenient to 
fall pant 2 I,cemy at Newport, 336. IV he- 
ther it were better to perſecrtte or Hon over the 
Sicze of Gliicnd, 351, Whetherthe velief of 
Groll were by all means to be attempted, or 
whether it were tove It alone, 564 
Count Charlcs Mansncld paſſeth into Frar.ce in 
aid of the League, 252, He goes with the D. 
du Mein before Noyon, ib. Takes in manypla- 
ces in Picardy, ib. He condufis a new Army 
into Flanders, 287. He makes himſelf maſter 
of l2 Capclla, 1b, 
Count Frederic di Bcrgh Camp-Maſter-Ge- 
zeral. X 35: a Fort raiſed by him in Oſtend, 
313, Govcr/or of Linghen, 341. Preſents 
himſe wo wii part of the Army before Skincks 
Sconce, 324+ Relieves Balduc, 343. goes a- 
gaiv/t the Mutineers of Holtrat, 349 
Counc di Fucntes of great authority in Flanders, 
25T. his __— that the United Provinces 
onght not to be ſought unto for Peace by Spain, 
207, ve ſmeretdr ArchJake Erncitus in tbe 
Government, 265, he ſends la Motte to recover 
the Town of Huy, and Verdugo againſt the 
French in the country of Lucemburg, 267. 
he reſolves to fall int » Picardy, ib, Gains Han 
by Intelligence, 269, and a while after loſes 
it, ib. Beſteges Chatclict, 270. and carries 
i. ib. roxts the French, 271. Takes Dorlan 
by aſſault, 272, Layes Siegeto Cambray, tb, 


to the 


bis Opinion concerning the continuation of that 
Siege, 275. g2ins the place, 277. Departs 
from Flannc rs, 277. his Oration, wherein 
heexhorts th: K, not to ſever the WOT 
trics from the Crown of Spain, 31 
Count Henrick of Nafſau General of the Hinſ. 
to the United Pro: inces, 361. Falls upon the 
ou arters of the Spaniſh horſe, 1b. Relieves Re- 


inderg, 365, 
Count Hollach ſeat by the Uited Provinces to 
the German confederates, 329 


Count di Lippa General! of the Army, to the 
Gerran confe dl "rates, 
Count Maurice beftegeth Gertrudenberg, 253 
he carries it, 255. comes before Groninghen 
with bis Army: 25S, and gains t14t, 260 
Incamps before Groll, 277. out afterwards 
draws off, 1b.' Overcomes the Royaliſts at Tor- 
naut, ZOI, Scizcs wpon Reinberg with other 
places, 313. ſuccours Schincks-Sconce, 324. 
Relieves Borncll, 526, Surpriſes Wachten=- 
donch, 3 3 3+ Takes in the fort of Grevecceur, 
ib. an4 then St, Andrews, tb. Enters the 
Province of Flanders with an Army, 2335 
Refolves to beſiege Newport, ib. orapures to 
give battail to the Archduke, 3. 36, comes off 
congueror at Newport, 339. Beſiegeth Rein= 
bcrg, and t AUReS it, 340, Tncamps before Bal- 
duc, 342, whence bes is forced to retreat, 343 
Befieges the Grave, 347. and carries it, 348 
Goes to the Relief of the Mutineers at Hoſtrat, 
349. Brſieges Balduc again, 1b. and ſhortly 
_=_ un over the Enterprize, 350. Encamps 
before Sluce, 353. Ronts Velaſco, 354. his 
DeFan upon Antwerp, 368, be fortifies neer 
Sas, 5b. HÞ connet reſſeve Reinberg, 364. 
Encamps befor: Groll, and is forced thence to 
retrc 2, 368, His ; Opinion of the Negotiations 
then on foot for a icace and a Truce, 37 3. his 
Oration againſt them, 374 
Count Peter Erncitus of Mansfield, Sh the 
D. of Parma in the Government of Flanders, 
251. Sends away his Son Count Charles to 
the aſſiſtance of the League in France, ibid. 
His diligence to relieve Gertrudenberg, 254 
to which effe@ he faces th: Enemy with his Ar= 
my, 255. Goes againſt the Fort of Creve= 
ceeure, 256, is in the Army appointed for the 
relief of Amicns, 310. his diſcourſe againſt 
faliing upon the Enemies Trenches, 312 
The Conde di Varras ene of the chief Comman= 
ders in the Catholick, Army, 299. hinders the 
Enemies incurſions in Brabant, 3O1. zs routed 
and ſlain by Count Maurice, 1b, 
Complaints of the Royall Provinces, 313. made 
by ſome Provinces an1 Hanr-Towns of wad 
many againſt the Spanith Armies invaſion, 
Of the Spaniards, about the going of 'bs 
Spaniſh Commiſſioners ito Holland, 277 
The Commiſſioners of the Princes and Hins- 
Towns in Germany reſolve on a War wi:1the 
Spaniards, 323. Of the Provinces oveadtent 


32 


and United, met to Treat of ſoine Agreement, 

340, Thoſe of the Catholicks, that are to go 
ento 
ot 


ga 


Third Part. 


into Holland to Treat 0 
377+ They come to the Hague, 3 378, their Na- 
gotiations, 379. They meet in Antwerp, 350 
thoſe of the Unitcd Provinces to intervene at the 
treaty aforeſaid, 377. their Negotiations, 1b. 
Charactcrs of Philip 2. 315. Of Archduke Er- 
nettus, 265, Of Verdugo, 267. Of Man- 
dragone, 275, Of Campmaſter Roine, 299 


D 
Deſcription of Gceertruydenberg,, 253 
of Groninghen , 25S. of Cambray, 
273 5 0 £ Cal: Sy 2G2 — of — 29Js of 


Hulit, 267. of Armicns, 304. of Olicnd. 
342, of Sk ce, 351. of Cinota 316, of 
Gro], 365, of Reinbcrg, 364. of a fierce 
[7,000 As '» |: 272 #/ 

A. 'zelt 1.448 pon Lorin, 2 , of another 
mage ut, Oiicnd, 343: of St. Andrews 


SCONCE 2 aiid the Coun- 
vattail of orlan, ib. 
330, of the 
form of = 


fort, 320. of Schincks-S 
try Pe 323. of the 
of th battail of Newport, 
Uni Hed Provinces, and their 
vernment, 37 

P4 Declaration of liberty pretended to by the y 
nited Provinces, 370. how interpreted by the 
Archduke and Spaniſh Minijters of ' State, ib, 
Katified in Spain, 371. tbe firſt Ratificati- 
on thereof” not admitted in Holland, 572, 
How the ſecond was afterward accepted of 


-_ 


377 
Dorlan beſieged by Gownt di Fucntcs, 272. ta- 
ken by aſſault, Ib, 


The Duke of Scſſa by way of Proxie afis the 
part of the Intanta Ifabclla, for eff cctuating 
her marriage with the Archduke Albcrtus , 

2 319 

The Duke du Main recruited from Flanders 
251. he takes in Noyon, 252. be concludes 

a Truce with the King of Navarre ſor three 

months, 253. he endevours to relieve Laon, 

261. bis memorable Retreat, 262, he comes 

zo un Agreement with the k. of France, 278 

His Opinion that they were not to tarry mther 

Trenches for tve Spaniſh Army, 3IqI 


E 


Leor Erneſtus of Bavaria makes ſit at 
Bruſſels for the recovery of Huy, 267 
the dammage done to bis Ejtate by the quarter- 
ing of the K. of Spains Army upon it, 322 
The Elc&tor Palatine of the Rhine, 322 


F 


Fight of great conſequence before Laon, be- 
tween the K. of France his Forces, and 

the Army of the League, 262, between Count 
Maurice and Mandragone , 278. between 
Marhall Biron, and the Marſhall of Baram- 
bone, 300. between the K. of Spains men, 
end thoſe of the United Provinces, 3O1. be- 
twixt Marquiſs Spinola, and Count Maurice 
before Slucc, 3 57.and afterwards atBruch,z 62 


th: Peace or Truce, 


Frederico Spinola, 346. 
Gallies in Flanders, wherewith he indammages 
the Enemy, 1b. be gocs again into Spain, for 
a greater number, ib. be Toſes five, . 347. 3s 


ſlain, 346 
La Fera beſieged by the K. of France, 278. Re- 
lieved, 291. yielded, ib. 
Forts erecied by Spinola upon the Rhine, 359 


Forts raiſed by the United Provinces upon the 


barks of the Wacl, and the Ytel, 363 
G 
Paniſh Gallcys in Flanders 345 


Jatpcro Mandragone pelieres Lyxa, 279 


{he Grave beſieged by Corit Maurice, 3470 
is wielded up to him, 345 
Groll beſieg Jed; by Spinola, 364 it 1s yielded. ib, 
Count Maurice ſtreightneth it,566, It is relicw- 
ed by Spinoh, 369 
Groninghen 9:fi:g24 by Count Maurice,2 "Tay Its 
deſcription, iD. tis yielded, 25S 
Geertrudenberg beſteged by Count Maurice , 
253. The deſcrivtion of it, 1b. It is yielded 
Hf. 256 
H 


An, a Town in Picardy vicld:a a to Count 
Fuentes, 2 209, Recovered ! OY the Martha! 
of Bulloigne, ib, 
Hernando Tecglio Portocarrcro, Governour of 
Dorlan, 302. He projects the api f A- 
mins, 303. Theorder in which he 4iſpoſed of 
the enterpriſe, 1b. Hy oration to the Naddiers, 
ib. He ſeizeth on the City, 304. He craves a 
ſupply of men, 305. His diligence in defendi;:g 
the Town, 306. He ſaliies out upon the French 
Camp, 30S. He is ſlain, Z1O 
The Houllanders and Zcalanders put for « ſhorter 
navigation into the Kaſt-Indies, 264, How 
they got anto the W:ft, tb. Their 11's for the 
aforeſaid navigation, 265. The difficulties they 
met with therein. ib. 
Hultt and its ſcitzation deſcribed, 297, Beſteged 
by the Catholicks, 2998, It yields, 5CO 
Huy, a Town in the Country of Licge ſeized on 
by the United Provinces, 267, Kecovercd.by 
Count Fucntcs, Ib. 


Ames Maldcreo, Commiſſioner for Zealand, 
392, His oration, ib. 
Jamcs King of Scotland ſucceeds inthe King= 
dom of England, 345. Stiles himſelf King 
of Great Britain, 1b, comes to an ac commoda- 
tion with the King of Spain, and rh: Arch- 
dukes, ib. His ends inthe war of Flanders, 
37/3 
John of Balcn ix Groninghen, 255. his orati- 
on to the Townſmen, 259 
John Guzman brings relief into Amiens, 306 
his death, 308 


John Barnevelt, Advocate of Holland, and his 
KE Ce oration 


Commander of ſme 


The Fable to the 


oration in behalf of the Negotiations for peace, 
375. His opiion prevails beyond that of Count 
Maurice, 377 
Intanta 1fabclla, "IP th: ſecond his ld eſt 
danghter, 313. her ſingular qualities, 314. 
She parts Fs om Madrid, 331, comes to Brut- 
ſels, ib. preſents ber ſelf to the Army on horſc- 
beck: and makes a ſpeech to the $ oulAiers, 335 
HF” co! ftancy in entertaining the Archduh; 
wounded in the Battel of News port, 339. She 
comes with the Archduke to ſee Ottend, 358 
Friar Inico di Brizucla the Arehdukes Confeſſor 
ſent into Spain, 385, He returns to Bruſlcls, 
356 
The Intelligence that Cornt Fucntes beld in 
Cambray, 275. That the King of France 
held in Amiens, 306 
Italian Mrtineers in Sichcn, 263, They ſcek to 
hold Titelligence with Count Maurice, ib. Be- 
fieged by Campmaſter Velaſco, ib. with4raw 
znto the enemies country, 264. come to al a- 
greement with the Archduke, ib. 
The Journcy of Albertus pon occaſion of going 
to fetch his wife mto Flanders, 317. Of the 
new Princes in coming thither, 33 


K 


T Ing of England, fee James King of Scot- 


Jand. 

The = inz of France declar &d a Cathelick, 256 
He biſiegesLaon, 261. and carries it, 263 
comes io an open war with the King of Spain, 
266, Is fully ) reconciled to the Pack See, 
274. Beſieges La Fera,27S. and takes 1.296 
H;w much he was wexed at the loſs of Ami- 
ens, 305. He concludes a League with the 
Oren of England, ibid. Goes over to the 
fieo ge of Amicns, 307. What inteliigence be 
hed there, ib. His affability to the ſonldier, 
308. He routs ſome Troops of the Enemies 
horſe, 312. Enters Amiens in triumph , tbid. 
makes a peace with the Catholick King, 313. 
His Intereſts in thz affairs of Flanders, 572. 
His a:thority with the United Provinces, thid, 
He ſends an Embaſſador extraordinary into 
Holland to afſijt the Negotiations of Peace, or a 
Truce, ibid. 

The King of Spain, Philip the ſecond, and his exds 

in the affairs of France, 251, He ſends the 
Duke of Feria to Paris, 252. Hemakes Peace 
with the King of France, 313. His intention 
to marry the Infanta Iſabella to the Cardinal 
Archduke, 14. which he puts in execution.317. 
His death, 318. his charader, ib, 
The King of Spain, Philip the third, reſolves to 
make up au Army apart, to be commanded by 
the i tw2 Spinola's, 343. He approves of the 
Archdules deſignes againſt the Enemy, 362. be 
reſolves to give way to an Overture that ſhall be 
made, for an accanmodation with the United 
Provinces, 369 


E 


League between the King of France, and 

tve Ducen of England, 305. Betrocen the 

K. of France and the United Provinces, 451 

A Letter from Archduke Exnelius, tothe United 
Provinces, 257. Their anſwer, ibid, 
Linghcn taken #n by Cornt Maurice, 313. Be- 
ſieged by Spinola, 360, Teildrd to him, 1bid. 
Lewis de Velaſco, a Spaniſh Camp-majter, goes 
againit the Mntineers of Sichen, 263. he is 
male General of th: Artitery, 320. Af 
terwards of the Horſe, ibid. Routed by Count 
Mauricc, 352, He ſuccours Triv ultio, 362 
Lewis Verreychen chief Secretary to the Arch- 
duke, carries into Holland the ratification come 


from Spain, 371 
M 


Arguis Ambroſio Spinola raiſes Souldi- 
ers for Flanders, 346. foyns bis forces 
with the Admirals, 347. Goes over into Italy, 
and returns again into Flanders, 392. be come 
mands in chief before Olkend, 354. his pro- 
ceedings againi(t that Town, ibid. he goes to 
the relief of Sluce, 354+. he returns to beſiege 
Oltend, 357. which at laſt is ſurrendred to 
him, ibid. he goes to the Cort of Spain) 358 
where he is declared Camp-Maſter-General,and 
Governor of all the Kings Forces in Flanders, 
ib. Forts raiſed by him upon the Rhine, 359. 
his ſpeech to the Conncel-of War, 360. be takes 
Linghen, 361. his ftratagem to relieve Tri- 
vultio, 362. be returns to the Court of Spain, 
ibid. he takes the field, and with what. forces, 
Ibid, he tzhes Groll, 364. and after that 
Remberg, 566, His Oration to the Army, 
3658, be relicves Groll, ibid. 
The Marquis of Barambone infeſts Picardy in 
haſte manner, 26 7. is routed and taken priſo- 
ner, 300 
The Marquis of Montcnegro commands the Ca- 
valry in Amicns, 303. Falls upenthe French 
amp, 3&6, ſucceeds Portocarrero in the 
command of Amiens, 310. Teilds wp the 
place, 310 
Marſhal Biron routs the Leagners, 262, Left to 
defend Piccardy, 296, he routs Barambone 
3co. his diligence for the recovery of Arniens, 
304. his attempts againſt Arras and Dorlan, 
305. his undauntedneſs in defending the trex= 
he es, ZCd. his opinion that the Spaniſh Army 
was to be encountred with all their ſtrength, 
3II 
The Marſhal of Balagny , Governor and after 
Prince of Cambray, 26S, The people riſe wp 
againſt him, 276. he loſes the City, 277. his 
wives war-like ſpirit, ibid. her death, ibid. 
A Marriage, propoſed between the Cardinal Arch- 
duke, and the Infanta Wabclla, 314, *Trs con- 
cluded on, and upon what Articles, 217. $0- 
lemnized in Ferrara by Pope Clement #he 
VIII. 319 
A 


Third Pare. 


A Marriage between the Prince of _ and the 
Archdutcheſi Margarct of Auſtria, 317. Ce- 
lebrated ix Ferrara by the Pope himſelf, 319 

Mutual Marriages between the two Drs of 
France and Spain, 370 

The Mccting of the Catholick, Commiſſioners, and 
thoſe of the United Provinces in the Hague, 
to treat off an Accommodation, 376. Matters 
there propounded, ibid. Al negotiation for peace 
is quite daſht, 381. A propoſition made by the 
Engliſh and French Embaſſadors for a long 
Truce, ibid. The meeting is transfer'd to Ant=- 
wcrp, 386 

The Mutiny of the Spaniards, 252. Of lealians. 
and Wallons, 256. Of Ifalians, 263. In di- 
vers Spaniſh Garriſons , 317, Annugit the 
Germans and \Vallons, 333 


N 


He memorable Navigation of the Hollanders 

and Zealanders, 265 
ANeegotiation for Peace, ſet on foot in Holland 
by the Emperor's Embaſſadors, 333. It comes 
tonotbing) 334 
Neutrality violated by the Spaniſh Army, 5322 
Noyon beſieged by thoſe of the League, 251, it is 


yeilded, 252 
O 

Ldenziel taken by Count Maurice, 313. 

Seiz'd on by the Royalliſts, 360 


Divers Opinions of the Kings Captains concern= 
ing the Siege of Oſtend, 351. Of the ſame 
men, about the relie: wing of Gro], 366 

 Orations of John di Balcn to the Citizens of 
Groninghcn, 259. Of Monficur de la Mot- 
ta againjt the befieging of Cambray, 268. Of 
Monlicur di Roſie for it, ibid. Of Fuentes 
Party in Cambray to the Townſwmen, 276, Of 
Monticur di Roſne for the beſieging of Calice, 
252, Of Portocarrcro, to encourage bis men 
at ihe ſurpriſal of Amitens, 303. Of Count 
Fuentes, that the Low-Countries ſhould not be 
ſever'd from th? Crown of Spain, 315. Of 
Chriſtoval di Moura, Cornt of Cattel Rodri- 
20, that they may be made over for the Infanta 
Iſabella hcr Dowry, ibid. of the Infanta 1{a- 
bella to the Soldiers, 335. Of C. .ampmaſter 
gapena againſt aſſaulting the enemy in his 
Trenches, 356. Of Campmaſter Bazlotta for it, 
ib. of Count Maurice to his Army at the Bat- 
#e of Newport, 337. of the ſame againſt the 
negotiations of” Peace then on foot, 374. Of 
Archduke Albertus zpon occaſion of the Battle 
of Newport, 338. of the ſame to the Magi- 
ſtrates of Balduke, 350. of Spinola to the 
Councel of War, 360. of the ſame to his Soul- 
dicrs at the relief of Grol, 368. of Barnc- 
velt for the negotiations of Peace, 373, Of 
James Maldero againſt all accommodation.3$2. 
of Preſident Jannin for the Truce, ibid, 

The Ordering of the French Forces before Dor- 


lan, 271. of the Spaniſh C. amp there, ib. Of 
the ſame Camp, in attempting to relieve A- 
IMICNs, 3 = of the Catholick Army at New- 
port, 338. of the Enemies Camp there, ib. 
of the Catholich, Camp before Grol, 367 
Oltend, 341. the deſcription of it, ib, endamma- 
ged by the $ ea, ibid. aſſaulted by the Reyal- 
lifts, but in yat !, 343 cloſely ſtreightied by 
Srinola, Z 352» 25 re ndred up, 337» Treat ſtore 
of Artillery and Ammunition fownd or. 1b, 


P 


Peace concluded at Vervin, between the tws 
.£ A Crowns of F rance and Spain, 313 
Pope Clement VIII. tablifhes the reconciliation 
of the King of France to the Apoſtelich See, 
274. he interpoſcs to reconcile the two Kings, 
313. and brings it to paſs, ib. 
Paris peaceably receives the King after he is decla- 
red a Catbolick, 256 
Prefident Jannin Emb. ſſador extraordinary for 
. the King of France in Holland, 3 37 3s His 
Propoſi tion, for a long Trnuce, 31, his Oration 
to perſroade them wnto it, 382, Reaſons brought 
in by bimto ſatisfte all py 384 


Q 


He ſingular Qualitics of the Infanta 1{a- 
bella, and the Cardinal Archduke, 314. 

1he Quarters of the Catholick Camp how diſtri- 
buted at the Si zege of Hutt, 298 


R 


Eafons that moved the two Kings to come to 

a Peace, 313 

The Ratification ſent from Spain thz firſt time, 
in favour of the pretended liberty of the United 
Provinces, 371. It is not accepted of, 372. The 
ſecond how it is explained, ibid. How received, 
371 

Remberg taken in by Count Vaurice, 313. Re- 
covered by the Admiral of SN 320, Be- 
fieged by the German Confederates, 329. Be- 
fieged again by Count Maurice, 340. Is ſir- 
rendred, ib. Bejieged by Marquis Spinola,365 
"tis yeilded up to him, 366 
Res a good Torn upon the Rhine, inforced to take 
in the Kings Souldiers, 321. Beſieged by the 
Army of the German Confederates, 329. Re- 
ſtored by the Spaniards to the Duke of Cleves, 
486 

The — of thoſe of Cambray againjt Balagni, 
276 


I 


Luce beſieged by Count Maurice, 354. Weak- 

ly relieved, ib. yeilded up, 357 

The Spaniards rout Cont Erneſtus of Naflaw, 
336, How they like of the Catholick, Commiſſi- 


oners going into Holland, 3 7 8 
he 


The Table 


The States General 'of the Unitcd Provinces reject 
the negotiation of Peace which Arcbi4uke Ernc- 
ſtus offers to ſet on foot, 257. They aid the 
King of France with men, 265. They ſeize 
upon the Town of Huy, 267. They give to 
Cori Maurice the Town of Linghcn, 313. 
Their Opinions of the Marriage concluded be- 
tween the Archduke Albertus, and the Infanta 
Hah Tt 317. They jon their Army with that 
of tne Confederate Cremans, 329. Their vi- 
gilancy 1 cording Oficnd, 341. They raiſe 
a gre: number of torts #101 the Banks of the 
Wael and \{c!, 363, The Declaration of 
their pretenac, Liverty before they will enter 
into an, n-actiation of Agreement. 370. They 
admit of iv? Archdukes Propoſal, and eſtabliſh 
a ſuſperſion of Arms, 371, They reject the firſt 
Katifeation brought from Spain, 372. The an- 
ſwer they give to the ſecond, 1b. which yet is af- 
terwar.': accepted off, 397 


The Catbolick States General of the Provinces of 


Flanders, a//ow of tbe Articles of Marriage 
between the Archduke and the Infanta, 317. 
they aſſemb/e together in Bruſlels ,zpon occaſion 
of the arrival of thenew Princes, 333 


\ Achtendoch taken by Count Bucquoy, 


> to the 


The Stratagcm of Portccarrero, fer the ſurpriſcul 
of Amiens, 303 
Spaniſh Ships beaten by the Hollanders, 5359 


F 


Elimone aſſigned for Duarter to the Muti- 
neers, 264 

A long Truce propoſed by Preſident Jannin, 382. 
Difficulties expreſt on the Spaniſh fide, in'ac= 
cepting of it, 384. Is concluded upon, , 387 


w 


\ 36I 
Welel compounds with the Catholick Army, 321 


Z 


Apena, a Spaniſh Campmaſter, 324. His 
Oration to diſſmade the Archduke from aſ= 
ſaulting the Enemies Barter, 336. Wounded 
and taken priſoner in the Battel of New port 3 
he dies ſoon after, 339 
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